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PREFACE. 


Eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  materials  collected 
by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  for  this  work  were  first  placed  in 
my  hands  for  revision  and  publication.  In  bulk  the 
papers  seemed  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  projected  work,  and  it  was  thought  that  an  Editor 
would  have  little  to  do  beyond  selecting  extracts  for 
publication  and  revising  the  press.  With  this  belief  I 
undertook  the  work,  and  it  was  announced  as  preparing 
for  publication  under  my  care.  When  the  papers  came 
into  my  possession,  and  the  work  of  selection  was  entered 
upon,  I  soon  found  that  the  MSS.,  so  far  from  being 
superabundant,  were  very  deficient,  and  that  for  some 
of  the  most  important  reigns,  as  those  of  Akbar  and 
Aurangzeb,  no  provision  had  been  made.  The  work 
had  been  long  advertised,  and  had  received  the  support 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  not  as  a  series  of 
Selections  jfrom  the  Papers  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  but 
as  a  continuous  "  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own 
Historians.''  I  had  thus  unwittingly  undertaken  the 
editing  of  a  complete  History  out  of  very  incomplete 
and  disjointed  materials.  So  I  had  to  determine 
whether  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter  provided,  or  to 
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fill  up  the  blanks  and  finish  the  work  by  my  own  un- 
assisted labour.  Had  this  prospect  been  presented  to 
me  at  the  first,  I  should  probably  have  shrunk  from 
undertaking  the  task;  for  I  should  not  only  have  dis- 
trusted my  ability,  but  have  felt  that  the  time  and 
labour  required  were  greater  than  I  could  bestow.  But 
I  had  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and  had  promised 
the  publication  of  a  complete  history  ;  so  I  resolved 
that  it  should  be  as  perfect  as  my  labour  and  ability 
could  make  it.  Happily  I  have  had  the  leisure  and 
have  been  blessed  with  health  to  finish  my  undertaking  ; 
but  although  I  rejoice  over  the  conclusion,  I  part  with 
regret  from  a  work  which  has  occupied  my  constant 
thought  and  care  for  so  many  years. 

I  am  conscious  that  there  must  be  many  imperfections 
and  errors  in  the  eight  volumes.  The  voluminous  extent 
of  the  work  would  not  allow  of  deliberate  study,  for  the 
utmost  span  of  life  I  could  hope  for  would  not  have 
sufficed  for  anything  like  full  and  careful  study  of  every 
MS.  I  have  had  to  examine.  Living  far  away  from 
great  libraries,  I  have  had  access  to  few  books  beyond 
my  own  limited  collection,  and  I  have  seldom  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  taking  counsel  with  others  upon  doubt- 
ful passages  and  obscure  allusions.  The  completion  of 
the  work  has  been  taiy  grand  aim ;  and  to  achieve  this 
end,  I  have  often  pressed  on  when  I  would  have  preferred 
to  wait  and  consider — to  inquire  for  other  copies  of 
MS8.,  and  to  examine  and  compare  the  statements  of 
other  writers.  Nearly,  if  not  quite  half  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  whole  eight  volumes,  has  been  supplied 
by  my  own  pen,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other  half 
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has  required  extensive  revision.  Besides  all  this,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  press,  there  has  been  the  long 
and  wearisome  labour  of  going  through  many  tedious 
and  lengthy  Persian  MSS.,  as  well  as  crabbed  transla- 
tions, in  search  of  passages  for  publication,  and  often 
with  little  result. 

One  portion  of  the  work  has  been  subjected  to  very 
sharp  and  hostile  criticism.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  second  volume,  in  which  some  extracts  from  the 
TabakdUi  Ndsiri  appeared.  Major  Baverty  has  under- 
taken a  complete  translation  of  that  work,  and  has 
published  a  considerable  portion.  Many  years  ago  the 
late  Lord  Strangford  characterized  Major  Baverty  as 
^'a  ready  censurer  of  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of 
his  precursors,''^  and  time  has  by  no  means  changed 
his  disposition.  His  work  abounds  with  sarcastic 
censures  cast  on  other  writers,  but  contains  very  little 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  he  has  received 
from  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  criticise  and  point  out  errors  ip  the  best  of 
translations,  especially  when  the  original  texts  vary 
and  are  unsettled.  If  such  criticisms  are  couched  in 
fair  and  courteous  terms,  they  are  acceptable  to  both 
authors  and  readers,  but  no  benefit  can  accrue  to  any 
one  from  captious  and  sneering  animadversions.  Had 
Major  Baverty's  criticisms  on  this  work  affected  only 
me  personally,  they  should  have  passed  without  obser- 
vation; but  for  the  credit  of  this  publication,  I  have 
gone  through  his  observations  seriatim,  in  a  few  pages 
supplementary  to  this  Preface,  and  am  greatly  rejoiced 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aaiatic  Societj,  1862,  p.  64. 
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that  such  an  eager  critic  has  found  so  little  real  cause 
for  complaint.  I  have  tried  to  treat  his  criticisms  in  a 
calm  and  judicial  spirit,  and  I  have  given  him  full  credit 
for  such  real  improvements  as  his  practical  knowledge 
and  additional  MSS.  have  enabled  him  to  make.  For 
these  corrections,  but  not  for  his  manner  of  making 
them,  I  tender  my  thanks. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  value  of 
this  publication.  But  whatever  its  imperfections,  it  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  Euro- 
peans, the  merits  and  demerits  of  many  histories,  some 
entirely  unknown,  or,  if  known  at  all,  known  only  by 
name  and  repute.  It  may  be  that  valuable  writings  still 
remain  undiscovered ;  but  until  they  are  brought  to  light, 
this  work  will  serve,  not  simply  as  a  store  of  original 
information,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  sources  from  which 
critical  and  diligent  investigators  may  seek  for  help  and 
enlightenment  upon  obscure  and  doubtful  matters.  It 
brings  down  the  history  of  the  Muhammadan  Empire  in 
India  to  the  close,  but  it  contains  little  relating  to  the 
independent  dynasties  of  the  Dakhin.  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot 
included  the  history  of  these  dynasties  in  the  ultimate 
scope  of  his  work,  and  had  obtained  a  few  MSS.  for  the 
purpose,  but  no  translations  have  been  made.  There 
are  materials  from  which  these  histories  might  be 
compiled,  and  the  publication  of  them  would  complete 
the  Musulman  history  of  Musulman  India. 

It  only  now  remains  to  perform  the  grateful  task  of 
expressing  my  thanks  for  assistance  received.  To  Mr. 
E.  Thomas  I  have  been  indebted  for  many  valuable 
hints  and  observations  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
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the  work.  To  Dr.  Eieu  I  have  written  without  hesita- 
tion whenever  I  required  information  about  MS8.  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  have  always  received  a  prompt, 
courteous,  and  full  reply.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Blochmann,  of  the  Calcutta  Madrasa,  who  has  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  and  has 
pointed  out  errors  and  suggested  improvements  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  scholar.  Distance  has  prevented  frequent 
communication  with  him,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  profit  more  by  his  deep  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  Muhammadan  historians.  The  care  and  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  work  has  been  printed  by  Messrs. 
Austin  has  saved  me  much  trouble,  and  deserves  my 
acknowledgment. 

It  has  been  my  constant  intention  to  give  full  credit 
to  those  translators  whose  MSS.  have  been  printed  in 
these  volumes,  to  name  the  sources  from  which  materials 
have  been  drawn,  and  to  acknowledge  every  help  that 
has  been  rendered.  If  I  have  ever  failed  in  doing  this, 
it  has  been  through  ignorance  or  accident,  and  in  spite 
of  my  best  intentions. 

The  articles  in  this  volume  are  numerous,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  translators. 
The  bibliographical  notices,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
compiled  by  the  Editor,  are  no  doubt  the  work  of  Sir 
H.  M.  Elliot,  for  although  they  have  been  copied  out 
fair  by  his  amanuensis,  the  original  drafts  of  many  of 
them  still  remain  in  Sir  Henry's  handwriting.  Some  of 
the  Extracts  were  apparently  translated  by  munshis. 
The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  translators  as 
far  as  the  Editor  has  been  able  to  ascertain  them  : 
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LXXXY.— Khul^ta-t  Taw^kh— Editor. 
LXXXVII.— Tazkira-i  Chaghatdf— Editor. 
XCIU. — Jaohar-i  Sarnsdm — Major  Fuller. 
XCIY. — ^Tazkira-i  Anand  Edm  Mukhlis — ^Lieut.  Ferkina. 
C— T^kh-i  Ahmad  Shdh— Sir  Douglas  Forsyth. 
CI.— Baydn-i  Wdkf— Lieut.  Frichard. 
CIL—T^kh-i  'Alamglr  Slinf— Editor. 
cm.—      „        Mandzilu-l  Futuh— Major  Fuller. 
CXVI.—      „         Shahddat-i  Farrukh  Siyar— Editor. 
CXIX.-r-'Ibrat-ndma — Editor. 
CXXI.— Tdrfkh-i  Ibrdhfm  Khdn— Major  Fuller. 
CXXVI.— Gul-i  Rahmat— Editor. 
CXXYIII.— Tdr(kh-i  Muzaffari— Editor. 
CXLII.— 'Im^u-s  Sa'^at— Editor. 
CXLIII.— Nigdr-ndma-i  Hiud— Major  FuUer. 

Copious  Indexes  to  the  whole  work,  in  three  divisions. 
Bibliographical,  Geographical,  and  General,  are  given  at 
the  end  of  this  Volume.  The  want  of  partial  Indexes 
has  been  felt  as  the  Volumes  have  appeared ;  but  the 
superior  facilities  afforded  by  the  complete  Indexes  now 
supplied  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  temporary 
inconvenience  experienced  during  the  progress  of  the 
work. 


EXAMINATION  OF  MAJOR  RAVERTY'8  CRITICISMS  OF  THE 
TABAKAT^I  NASIRP  AS  TRANSLATED  IN  VOL.  II. 
OF  THIS  WORK. 

In  the  Fre&ce  a  reference  has  been  made  to  Major  Raverty's  criti- 
cisms of  a  portion  of  this  work.  They  are  here  noticed  and  examined 
seriatim. 

Major  Rayerty  begins  the  section  relating  to  the  Ghaznfvides  with  a 
note  condemning  the  text  printed  in  the  '' Bibliotheca  Indica"  and 
the  MSS.  belonging  to  the  India  Office  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
These  MSS.,  according  to  Major  Rayerty,  ''  are  the  most  defective  and 
incorrect  of  any"  he  has  "collated."  The  Editor  of  this  work  used  the 
MS.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  and  one  belonging  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  but 
they  were  inferior  to  the  printed  edition,  and  so  the  latter  was  the 
text  used.  Major  Raverty  has  collected  thirteen  MSS.,  and  they  may 
have  all  the  excellences  which  he  attributes  to  them,  but  the  fullest 
MSS.  are  not  always  the  best.  The  interpolations  of  ignorant  or  half- 
informed  scribes  are  worse  than  omissions — ^for  they  lead  astray  and 
bewilder  the  reader.  These  MSS.,  however,  have  cleared  away  some 
errors  in  the  texts  that  I  used,  and  I  have  gladly  adopted  such  new 
readings  as  seem  to  be  improyements. 

I. — ^Page  68.  The  opening  of  the  history  of  Subuktigin  gives  Major 
Raverty  occasion  for  a  long  and  laboured  note.  The  translation  he  gives 
of  the  passage  is  as  follows:  "He  had  heard  that  his  (Subuktigin's) 
fEither  used  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Kard  Bah-Kam ;  and  that  his 
(proper)  name  was  Huk ;  and  that  Ohar-ghdu  in  the  Turkish  language 
is  called  Bah-Eam ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  Kard  Bah-Kam  would 
be  the  Black  Tatar  BuU." 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  sentence  about  ghar-ghdii  is  altogether 
8uperflaou8|  and  it  may  be  blotted  out  without  making  any  difference 
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in  the  sense  of  the  passage.  This  can  hardly  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  author.     The  original  words  as  given  in  the  printed  text  are — 

Xlb  li^  2fL-.  j^^  \J  ^J'Jfy^  J-j1^  ^^^j:j 

Major  Raverty  gives  the  variants  of  eleven  MSS.  The  differ- 
ences are  only  in  the  words  here  given  as  jauk  and  ghaughd.  He 
adopts  the  form  Hiik  in  preference  to  jauk.  After  running  through 
all  the  variants  of  the  other  word,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
**the  word  must  be  ghajz-ghdo"  although  the  form  ghajz  never 
once  occurs,  and  then,  by  arbitrarily  changing  the  c  of  ghdo  into  {^^ 
he  brings  forth  his  "Black  T^tar  Bull."  Then  comes  his  criticism: 
'*  In  Elliot  (Vol.  II.  p.  266)  the  passage  in  question  is  thus  translated. 
*  His  (Subuktigin's)  father  was  called  Jauk  (troop),  and  in  Turki  they 
call  a  troop  hahkam  (on  whose  authority  I  wonder  ?),  so  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  JSTard-hahkam  is  black  troop.'  Prom  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  translator  has  discarded  altogether  both  ^  jLx.  of 
MSS.  10  and  1 1,  and  Ufti  of  the  printed  text,  and  has  given  the  person's 
Turkish  r^a^name  as  the  equivalent  (the  Persian  equivalent,  it  must 
be  supposed)  of  his  Turkish  ntV^-name ;  so  according  to  this  theory 
^4>-  means  troop,  and  fjLssT  also  means  troop,  but  what  becomes  of 

the  Persian  li^i  ^iLmj  etc.,  the  translator  sayeth  not !  Jauk  however 
is  Arabic  for  a  party,  a  troop,  etc.,  but  what  (S*a^^  may  mean  remains 
to  be  proved."  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  through  the  alterations 
of  letters  and  the  guesses  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
means  "  Black  Wolf,"  and  supposes  this  to  be  in  some  way  identical 
with  his  "  Black  Tatar  Bull."       . 

The  whole  of  Major  Baverty's  censure  of  the  translation  in  Elliot 
evidently  springs  from  his  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ghaughd,  which  among  other  meanings  has  that  of  "  company,  assembly, 
multitude  of  people."  If  he  had  consulted  his  dictionary,  instead  of 
indulging  in  guesses  and  alterations  of  letters,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  printed  text  has  a  clear  and  coherent  meaning,  and  that  the 
translation  which  he  censures  is  exact  and  complete,  no  word  is  omitted. 
The  unintelligible  words  of  the  MS.  have  certainly  been  discarded,  but 
in  favour  of  the  siydh  ghaughd  of  the  print. 

II. — In  page  76  Major  Raverty  begins  a  long  note  about  Waihind. 
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In  tliis  he  censures  my  rendering  a  passage  of  Eashfdu-d  din  at  p.  47, 

Vol.  L,  by  ''  uniting  near  the  fort  of  Diruna,  (the  waters)  fall  into  the 

Nnrokirat."     Reinaud's  rendering  of  the  original  passage  in  Bfruni 

is,  "Kear  the  fort  of  Diriina  it  is  joined  by  the  waters  of  Nur  and 

Xiiit"    This  was  unknown  to  me  at  the  time.     I  had  the  Persian 

Tersion,  which  might  be  rendered  as  "  the  river  K'urokirat,"  or  "the 

rirer  of  Nur  and  Kirat."     Curiously  enough,  Major  Kaverty  cites  the 

Arabic  Torsion  which  decided  my  reading.     The  words  are  CjU  J  J5^ 

which  he  translates  ''  into  the  river  of  Un  Nur  and  Kirat."     But  if  the 

first  letter  is  the  article  un,  where  does  he  find  "  into  "  ?    The  words 

say  simply  "into  Nurokirdt" ;  the  word  "river"  is  Major  B^verty's 

addition.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arabic  translator  understood 

his  Persian  original  to  mean  "  the  river  Kurokirdt,"  and  as  the  Persian 

text  has  that  meaning,  I  made  my  translation  so  as  to  be  in  accord 

with  both  Torsions.     B^inaud's  translation  of  Birunf,  "  the  waters  of 

Nur  and  Eirdt,"  shows  that  the  Arabic  translator  of  Bashfdu-d  dfn 

took  a  wrong,  though  justifiable,  Tiew  of  his  text,  and  led  me  into 

error.     Major  BaTcrty  seems  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  "the 

iarah  of  Nur  "  that  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  describe  it  more  distinctly. 

Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  what  this  passage 

supplies. 

III. — ^Page  80.  Major  BaTerty  says  :  "In  Vol.  II.  page  269  of 
Elliot  a  passage  is  thus  translated :  '  On  the  same  night  that  he 
(Mahmud)  was  bom,  an  idol  temple  in  India,  in  the  Ticinity  of  Par- 
shawar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sind,  fell  down ! ! '  There  is  nothing  like 
giving  a  hold  translation."     The  words  of  the  text  are — 


KiVyUUu)     JCkmi}    ^m^I 


It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  more  precise  translation  of  this  than 
the  one  above  given.  Major  Baverty's  translation  is,  "  The  idol  temple 
of  Wahand  or  Bihand  (it  may  also  be  read  Wahind  or  Bahind),  which 
was  situated  on  the  confines  of  Barshdbur,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sind, 
split  asunder."  This  shows  that  the  fault  is  in  the  text,  not  in  the 
translator.  If  any  MS.  gives  jcJb^  instead  of  Joy,  that  reading  may 
be  readily  accepted;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  reading,  it  would  have 
been  hold  to  alter  the  text. 
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IV. — Page  90.  Major  Raverty  objects  to  the  rendering  of  ghdrat- 
hardand  by  **  destroyed'^  in  the  passage  (Elliot,  page  271),  "Mas'ud 
ordered  him  to  be  made  prisoner  and  his  whole  force  to  be  destroyed." 
Ghdrat  means  "plunder"  "ho$t%le  incursion^"  and  the  word  "destroy*^ 
is  too  strong,  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  plundering  could 
be  effected  without  killing.  Having  expressed  this  censure.  Major 
Bayerty  should  have  been  careful  to  be  accurate  himself,  and  should 
not  have  made  one  word  into  two  by  translating  ghdrat  as  **  plundered 
and  despoiled."  In  the  same  page  he  also  objects  to  "  killed  "  as  the 
translation  of  adhtb-i  wdkCah^  and  says  the  phrase  does  not  mean  kiUed. 
WdkCah  means  both  '^misfortune"  and  ''death,"  so  that  the  words 
do  mean  "killed,"  and  the  translation  was  allowable;  but  as  the 
man  in  question  is  mentioned  afterwards,  the  translation  should  have 
been,  ''  When  Mas'ud  fell  into  misfortune  at  Marikala." 

Y. — ^Page  91.  The  meaning  which  Major  Raverty  assigns  to  the 
word  hel  is  probable,  and  although  I  can  find  no  other  authority  for  it, 
I  have  inserted  it  among  the  corrections. 

YI. — Page  98.     Major  Kaverty  translates  the  words 

by,  "  He  was  a  depository  of  the  oral  traditions  which  he  was  wont  to 
narrate,"  and  adds  a  note :  "  Translated  by  Mr.  Dowson  (Elliot,  p. 
274),  '  used  to  listen  to  chronicles  and  write  history.' "  As  akhhdr 
means  "chronicles"  and  aamd^  means  "hearing,"  there  is  some 
warrant  for  the  rendering,  but  how  it  is  twisted  into  "  a  depository  of 
the  oral  traditions,"  I  am  unable  to  discover.  The  word  riwdyat 
means  "history,  narrative,  relation,  tale,"  and  any  one  of  these  may 
be  added  to  the  verb  "  he  was  wont  to  make."  On  reconsideration  of 
the  passage,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  samd^  means  "  fame, 
report,"  as  well  as  "hearing,"  the  phrase  may  be  more  accurately 
rendered  by,  "  He  knew  many  famous  stories  which  he  used  to  tell." 
YII. — Page  101.     "  Every  copy  of  the  work  collated  has  (with  two 

exceptions,  which  have  ^o^/•)  the  word  ^J^j^  signifying  *  birds,' 
etc.,  as  plainly  written  as  it  is  possible  to  write ;  but  in  the  printed 
text  ^Ic^^  has  been  substituted,  and  Mr.  Dowson  of  course  follows 
the  printed  text."  As  Mr.  Dowson  had  only  two  inferior  MSS.,  he 
certainly  followed  the  intelligible  print  and  gave  the  translation  (Vol. 
II.  p.  276)  of  "  fleet  messengers."     He  would  have  hesitated  long 
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before  heconyerted  murghdn  "birds,"  "fowls,"  into  "carrier-pigeons," 
as  Major  Rayerty  has  done. 

Tm.— Page  102.  "The  original  text  is  C^li^j  u^j'r*  (°°* 
mktdn)^  which  Mr.  Dowson  renders  '  dmase  and  murrain,*  and  adds 
in  a  note,  *  The  former  words  (sic)  mean  literally  diseases,  but  it  (sic) 
is  also  used  for  those  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  extraordinary  imposts.' 
Does  mdndt  also  mean  '  murrain '  in  the  body  politic  ?  "  The  printed 
text  has  ^awdrit  o  miitdn,  and  I  translated  this  (page  276).  by 
"diaeases  and  murrain,"  for  which  the  dictionaries  give  full  warrant. 
The  words  form  one  of  those  reiterative  phrases  of  which  the  Persians 
are  so  fond.  I  knew  nothing  of  cjlj  a^,  and  now  that  I  do,  I  prefer 
the  text  of  the  print  and  my  own  translation  to  Major  Baverty's 
rendering,  "  (The  levying)  of  heavy  contributions  in  taxes  and  supplies." 
The  two  tic9  which  Major  Baverty  has  inserted  in  his  quotation  are 
characteristic.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  by  a  printer's  accident 
"word  means  "  has  been  converted  into  "  words  mean." 

TJi. — ^Page  103.  "Mr.  Dowson  translates  (page  277):  'He  be- 
stowed no  favoure  upon  any  one,  and  hence  apprehensions  about  his 
rede  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.' "  Major  Baverty's 
rendering  is,  "  Awe  of  his  authority  was  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all 
people."  The  difference  is  not  very  great;  but  I  prefer  my  own 
rendering,  and  hold  to  it.    Major  Baverty  quotes  the  text — 

and  has  incorrectly  written  .  ^"-nn,'^  for  ,  juaJ^. 

X. — Page  104.    Major  Baverty  translates  the  passage  which  stands 

in  the  print —  ^>V^  ^  "^^  3  ^^^  *^'^ 

by  "  he  founded  several  towns."  He  adds  a  note :  "  In  Elliot's  India, 
Yol.  II.  p.  277,  this  passage  is  translated,  '  several  fortified  places  and 
towns  were  founded,' "  and  expatiates  upon  the  fact  that  "  KashaJi  does 
not  mean  fortified  places."  The  words  are  rightly  translated,  for  hdrah 
means  "walls,  fortifications,"  and  kashah  means  "  towns." 
XI. — ^In  the  same  page  104,  Major  Baverty  translates  the  words — 

by  "illustrious  Saiyids  and  dignified  Ulamd."    This  had  been  rendered 
in  Elliot  (Vol.  11.  p.  277)  by  "  illustrious  nobles  and  learned  men  of  re- 
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pute."  The  difference  is  small,  and  quite  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  as  it 
has  been  dragged  forward,  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  translation  is 
partial,  the  other  complete,  and  that  hd-ndm  means  ''  famous,  having 
a  name,"  rather  than  ''  dignified." 

Xn. — Page  106.  Here  Major  Raverty  has  hit  a  real,  but  not  an 
important  blot.  The  sentence  (Vol.  II.  p.  278),  ''He  restored  to  the 
nobles,"  should  read  ''he  confirmed." 

XIII. — Page  107.  Major  Raverty  translates  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  reign  of  Malik  Arslan  as  follows :  "  Malik  Arsalan-i  'Abdu-1 
Muluk,  son  of  Sultan  Mas'ud,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  509  a.h. 
at  Garmsfr  itself,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  of 
Ghaznin."     He  adds  the  following  note:  "The  original  is  ^y>-ji 

...^C  The  passage  is  translated  in  Elliot  (Vol.  II.  p.  278)  thus : 
'  Malik  Arsldn  Abu-1  Malik  {sic)  ascended  the  throne  a.h.  509  (a.d. 
1115),  and  brought  Oarmsir  and  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni  under  his  rvU.^ 
I  wonder  what  throne  he  ascended  if  it  was  not  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ghaznin  ?  "     The  words  of  the  text  (p.  22)  are 

These  words  will  bear  no  other  meaning  than  that  assigned  to  them 
in  Elliot,  and  Major  Kaverty  might  have  seen  that  they  accurately 
represent  the  text.  Adopting  for  once  his  own  style  of  criticism,  I 
may  say  of  his  translation  I  wonder  of  what  empire  it  was  that 
Malik  Arslan  assumed  the  sovereignty  of,  if  it  was  not  that  of  Ghaznin  ? 
XIV. — In  page  318  Major  Raverty  translates  the  passage  rendered 
in  Elliot  (Vol.  II.  p.  284)  "  the  inaccessibility  of  the  mountains  of  Risfat, 
which  are  in  Ghor,"  by  "  the  natural  impregnability  of  the  strong 
mountains  which  are  in  Ghor,"  and  he  has  a  note  :  "  The  word  rdsidt 
is  not  a  proper  name,  but  the  plural  of  rdsiah,  which  means  '  strong 
mountains.' "     The  words  of  the  printed  text  are 

and  here  the  word  is  treated  more  like  a  proper  than  a  common  noun. 
A  few  lines  lower  the  order  of  the  words  is  reversed,  and  wo  havo 
**  rdsidt  jihdV*  Johnson's  definition  is  ^^  Rdsiyat  (pi.  rawdsi)y  firm 
(mountain)."  He  does  not  give  rdsidt,  but  he  again  explains  his 
plural  rau'atfi  by   "  firm  (mountains)."     Meninski  is  fuller.     He  suys 
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^f/at  is  the  feminine  of  Md9{y  which  he  explains:  'Tirmus  ac 
inmotos  persistens,  tUi  mons,^^  The  translation  in  Elliot  was  made 
by  a  mufuhi,  whose  rendering  was  "  hills  of  E^sfdt."  The  mumhi's 
word  "hills"  has  been  changed  into  "mountains"  in  Sir  Henry 
Elliot's  own  hand,  so  that  the  translation  has  the  weight  of  his 
authority.  The  word  rdsidt  is  used  in  a  curious  way,  but  Major 
fiaverty's  explanation  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

XV. — In  page  319  Major  Eaverty's  MSS.  enabled  him  to  correct 
the  words  Faj  Hanisdr,  which  were  given  from  the  printed  text  in 
Elliot  (page  285),  into  "  Faj  (defile,  pass)  of  Khaes^r."  He  adds, 
'^Khaesdr  is  a  well-known  place,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  number  of 
places  throughout  the  work."  The  correction  is  acceptable,  but  faults 
of  the  text  afford  no  ground  for  repeated  sneers  at  the  translators. 

XVI. — Page  851.  I  willingly  accept  the  rendering  ^'fastened  up 
the  skirts  of  their  coats  of  mail,"  or  rather  "threw  back  {hd%  %adand) 
the  skirts  of  their  coats  of  mail,"  instead  of  the  words,  "  throwing 
off  their  coats  of  mail,"  which  appear  in  Elliot,  page  287.  That 
the  heroes  should  throw  off  their  armour  when  about  to  creep  under 
and  rip  up  two  elephants  is,  however,  not  so  improbable  as  Major 
Raverty  deems  it.  The  Waterloo  Life-Guardsman  is  said  to  have  told 
the  Prince  Regent  that  he  "  would  have  liked  fighting  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  better  than  in  a  cuirass." 

XVII. — ^Page  441.  In  page  291  of  Elliot  there  is  a  note  as  follows : 
"  6ang-i  Surkh,  a  strong  fort  in  Ghor,  probably  near  the  Hari  river." 
Major  Raverty  deems  this  **  impossible.'.*  He  says,  "  It  is  the  name  of 
a  pass  near  the  Halmand  river  about  N.N.W.  of  Ghaznin  on  the  route 
from  that  city  and  also  from  Kabul  into  Ghur."  This  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgment;  but  Major  Raverty's 
local  knowledge  must  be  taken  into  account. 

XVIII.— Page  532.  In  page  302  of  Elliot  there  is  the  following 
passage :  ''  He  took  the  city  of  Multdn,  and  Hindustan,  Dewal,  etc., 
and  all  as  far  as  the  sea."  Major  Raverty  has :  ''He  possessed  himself 
of  the  city  of  Multan,  and  Sindustdn  and  Diwal  as  far  as  the  sea-coast." 
A  note  to  Sindust^n  adds,  "  That  is,  Siwastan,  also  called  Shiw-astdn, 
by  some  Hindu  writers.  .  .  .  Siwastan  is  turned  into  Hindustan  in 
Elliot's  India."  The  printed  text  has  "Hindustan,"  and  again  the 
translator  is  blamed  for  being  true  to  his  text.  I  have  met  with 
Toi«.  Tm.  b 
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Siwist^n  in  Tarious  forms,  but  I  have  not  seen  either  **  Sindustin  "  or 
*'  Shiw-astan." 

XIX. — Page  534.  Here  a  real  error  is  noted.  The  words  in  Elliot 
(Vol.  II.  303)  :  "  After  the  victory  of  Nandua-tarf,  the  Mughal  prince," 
should  read,  ''  After  the  victory  of  Nandana,  Tari  (or  Tolf),  the  Mughal 
prince."     This  fault  in  the  punctuation  was  overlooked  by  the  Editor. 

XX.— Page  539.  The  words  J^jj^fS^Jj^  ^^^  j^  'i^ J^ 
This  is  translated  in  Elliot  (p.  303),  "  The  army  of  Khilj  consisting  of 
all  the  forces  of  Khwdrizm."  Eaverty's  rendering  is,  **  a  body  of 
[the  tribe]  of  Xhalj,  a  part  of  the  Khwarazmf  forces."  In  this  the 
first  Ioshkar  is  expunged,  and  the  hypothetical  '*  tribe  "  is  substi- 
tuted. The  words  of  the  text  are  not  precise.  Literally  they  read, 
**  The  army  of  Khilj  out  of  the  army  of  the  Khwarizmfs." 

XXI. — Page  541.  In  page  304  of  Elliot  there  is  the  following  : 
"  The  Ffrozf  college  at  TJch  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  author. 
On  the  provocation  of  the  army  of  Bahram  Shah  in  .  .  .  624,  Sultdn 
Sa'fd  Shamsu-d  dfn  encamped  in  sight  of  TJch."  Major  Baverty 
translates,  "The  Ffruzf  college  of  TJchchah  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  author,  together  with  the  office  of  Kaz(  of  the  forces  of 
'A14u-d  dfn  Bahram  Shdh."  This  is  an  undoubted  improvement,  but 
the  words  in  the  printed  text  (j^Uaiib)  wiU  not  allow  of  it.  As,  how- 
ever. Major  Kaverty  makes  a  note  about  the  "  Kazf-ship,"  it  may  be 
assumed  that  some  of  his  MSS.  have  ^Lii  instead  of  ^LaiJl,  and 
the  amendment  may  be  admitted. 

XXII. — Page  556.  Here  there  is  a  note  about  the  difierence 
between  **  consenting  "  and  "  making  peace,"  and  another  concerning 
the  **leg  below  the  knee"  (page  308),  in  preference  to  the  short 
word  **  shins  "  used  in  Elliot.     These  are  unworthy  of  further  notice. 

XXIII. — Page  559.  The  correction  about  the  khuiha  in  page  309 
of  Elliot  had  been  made,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomas,  before 
Major  Raverty's  book  appeared. — ChronicUs  of  the  Pathdn  Kings, 
p.  111. 

XXIV. — ^Page  565.  Major  Eaverty  here  shows  that  in  the  last  line 
of  page  310  the  words  **  (the  author)  "  should  be  inserted  after  "  he  " 
to  prevent  the  ambiguity  which  has  arisen  from  closely  following  the  text. 

XXV. — ^Page  566.  In  page  153  of  the  printed  text  there  is  the 
following  curious  passage— 
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:^y J  <lbuuj  MibJ  /♦Uw  J^^,  <uL3  ^Utki  <UJb  J^  ^jt^  3  ij^f^y,  3 

Major  Rayerty  says  that  "  the  printed  text  is  correcti  except  that  ^^j 

is  altered  to  fJ^ji,  but  fJ^t  not  Jiiu  is  silk.^^  It  is  unpleasant  to  give 

a  flat  contradiction,  but  I  am  forced  to  say  that  the  print  has  *mJj,  not 

Mj,  He  then  gives  the  translation  from  Elliot  (p.  311)  thus  italicised : 

"*The  only  weapons  of  the  enemy  were   bamboo  spears;  and  their 

srmouTy  shields  and  helmets  consisted  only  of  raw  silk  strongly  fastened 

and  sewed  together.'    A  *  shield '  and  *  helmet '  of  raw  silk  would  be 

cariosities  certainly."    (Not  greater  perhaps  than  the  ^cotton-armour 

described  by  the  author  in  p.  352  of  Raverty,  and  287  of  Elliot.) 

Major  Baverty's  rendering  is,  "The  whole  of  the  defensive  arms  of 

that  host  were  of  pieces  of  the  spear-bambu;  namely,  their  cuirasses 

and  body  armour,  shields  and  helmets,  which  were  all  slips  of  it,  crudely 

fjftstened  and  stitched,  overlapping  (each  other).''     This  is  a  paraphrase 

rather  than  a  translation.    Major  Eaverty  is  a  soldier,  still  I  must 

assert  that  sildh  means  offensive  not  "defensive  arms,"  and  is  rightly 

translated  "weapons."     The  other  part  of  the  passage  is  open  to 

doubt.     JTita^  kita\  "  bits  and  bits,^*  but  of  what  ?    Formerly  I  took  it 

to  mean  bits  or  hanks  of  silk,  now  I  believe  that  the  words  refer  to  the 

bamboo  mentioned  in  the  previous  sentence,  and  that  the  whole  should 

read :  **  The  only  weapons  of  the  enemy  were  bamboo  spears,  and  so 

their  armour  and  shields  and  helmets  consisted  entirely  of  pieces  (of 

bamboo)  strongly  bound  and  sewn  together  with  raw  silk."     Major 

Baverty  quotes  a  letter  written  by  an  officer  in  the  Duffiah  expedition 

in  December,  1874,  which  says,  "  Each  man  ....  fastens  on  his 

cane-work  helmet,  a  sort  of  close  fitting  skull  cap Round  his 

loins  over  the  hips  he  wears  a  number  of  thin  bamboo  or  cane  rings 
unattached  to  one  another."     This  seems  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

XXVI. — Page  572.  Here  Major  Eaverty  gives  a  local  name  as 
I^aran-goe  (or  Naran-koe),  and  adds  this  note :  "In  Elliot,  Yol.  II. 
page  314,  it  is  turned  into  *  Kunf '  in  one  place,  and  sixteen  lines 
under  into  'Ndrkotf.'"  This  should  have  been  stated  thus:  "The 
translation  in  Elliot  scrupulously  follows  the  text  in  reading  *  Kunf,' 
and  lower  down  '  19'arkoti.' "  Against  the  correctness  of  Naran-goe  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  say  anything  without  seeing  the  MSS.,  but 
If  ajar  Baverty  £rom  his  own  showing  is  not  very  certain. 
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XXVII. — ^Page  574.    Major  Raverty's  rendering  is  more  accurate, 
and  has  been  placed  among  the  Corrections. 

XXYin.— Page  581.     In  EUiot  (p.  317)  there  is  the  following 
passage :  '^  He  had  with  him  some  travellers'  bread,  which  he  took 
from  a  bag  on  the  back  of  the  mule."     Major  Raverty  gives  a  para- 
phrase, not  a  translation,  of  the  passage,  and  says :  **  He  had  along 
with  him  on  the  ass,  a  few  cakes  of  bread,  with  some  (little)  dainty, 
by  way  of  provision  for  the  journey,  after  the  manner  of  travellers." 
To  the  word  **  dainty  '*  he  adds  a  note :  **  Meat,  fish,  vegetables  or  the 
like,  eaten  with  bread  to  give  it  a  savour:    in  Elliot  it  is  styled 
*  travellers*  hread,^  and  the  ass  is  turned  into  a  mule !"     The  rendering 
in  Elliot  is  literal.     The  words  for  the  food  are  Ndn-i  khuruh-i 
%afriydnaj  literally  **  bread  for  travelling  food."     In  the  next  line  it 
is  called  mfrahy  which  the  dictionaries  explain  as  ''travelling  pro- 
visions."    "What  ground  is  there  here  for  animadversion,  and  why  are 
these  few  simple  words  amplified  into  ''  a  few  cakes  of  bread  with 
some  (little)  dainty  by  way  of  provision  for  the  journey  after  the 
manner  of  travellers"?    The  word  for  Major  Raverty 's  "ass"  and 
Elliot's  '*mule"  is  dardz-ffoih,  "long-ear:"  an  epithet,  not  a  name. 
I  find  that  the  munshl  who  made  the  translation  first  wrote  "ass," 
and  afterwards  changed  it  to  "  mule."     He  may  be  credited  with  a 
reason  for  doing  so. 

XXIX. — Page  583.  Upon  the  last  line  but  one  in  page  317  of 
Elliot,  Major  Raverty  quotes  and  says,  "  'built  a  fort  for  his  residence/^ 
The  printed  text  has  *  fortress  of  Basket.*  "  True,  but  it  would  have 
been  candid  to  say  that  a  note  gives  ha-sukunat,  which  means  "  for 
the  residence."  Major  Raverty  adopts  "Basket"  or  "Basankot," 
and  his  MSS.  may  justify  the  reading,  but  he  does  not  venture  upon 
any  explanation  of  its  position. 

XXX.— Page  583.  In  Elliot  (p.  318)  there  are  the  words  "he 
came  with  a  body  of  men  from  his  native  country."  Major  Raverty 
quotes  the  text ;  allows  that  the  word  ifmd*  means  "  collection,"  and 
that  tlbd*  means  "  followers,"  "  dependents,"  and  yet  expresses  his 
astonishment  (!!)  at  the  rendering  "body  of  men."  He  finds  reason 
apparently  in  his  MSS.  for  altering  the  word  ithd^  into  intijd\  and 
translating  "  to  better  his  means."  This  may  be  right,  but  it  is  not  so 
decidedly  preferable  as  to  merit  adoption.     When  Major  Raverty  says 
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in  support  of  his  view  that  the  individual  ia  question  '^  was  merely  a 

priest,  and  did  not  travel  attended  by  *  a  body  of  men,' "  he  forgets  that 

priests  and  holy  men  often  have  many  followers  and  disciples.     **  A 

number  of  followers  "  is  a  preferable  rendering. 

XXXI. — Page  583.     I  cannot  admit  Major  Raverty's  improved 

rendering  of  the  words  j^7  ^cs^  ^A^^  *^^  J^  ^^  *  "  ^®  ^^^ 
called  upon  to  deliver  a  discourse  in  the  audience  hall/'  but  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  munshVt  rendering  in  Elliot  (p.  318),  ''His  name 
was  mentioned  in  the  Court."  It  says  rather,  ''  Having  recited  a 
commemorative  (speech  or  ode),  he  came  to  Court."  Or  perhaps  we 
may  express  the  author's  meaning  more  clearly  by  saying,  **  He  came 
to  Court  and  delivered  a  eulogistic  speech." 

XXXII. — Page  587.  Here  Major  Raverty  says  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  the  translation  of  Airdf  i  mamdlih  %  Zakhnauti  (the  words  of 
the  printed  text)  by  "the  territories  of  Lakhnautf."  How  came  he 
then,  in  page  354,  to  translate  atrdf  i  hildd  Zakhnauti  (text,  p.  138) 
by  "  the  different  parts  of  the  territories  of  Lakhnautf "  ? 

XXXm.— Page  600.  This,  the  last  criticism  upon  Elliot  (p.  320) 
which  I  have  to  review,  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  "  The  word  hdzargdn 
does  not  mean  '  horse-dealer '  any  more  than  Ms-dealer^  for  it  signifies 
a  merchant  or  trader."  True,  beyond  question.  But  this  particular 
merchant  was  at  the  head  of  a  drove  (jalah)  of  horses.  If,  as  it  appearn, 
he  was  one  of  a  party  of  merchants  who  sold  horses,  what  was  he,  if 
not  a  horse-dealer  ? 


ADDITIONS    AND    CORRECTIONS. 

[Attention  it  calisd  also  to  a  thort  list  in  each  Volume."] 

VOLUME  I. 

Page  67.  Baladi  ib  probably  <'  the  quality  of  ginger  bo  called  {*  country  ginger '), 
which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  mercantile  handbook  of  Balducci  Pegolotti 
(circa  1340)  as  well  as  by  Nicolo  Conti,  and  at  a  later  date  Barbosa." — 
Yule,  in  Journal  of  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  yoI.  iv.  new  series. 

,r  67.  Bddru. — **  A  conjectural  reading.  In  a  previous  passage  (p.  66)  the  word 
appears  in  the  form  of  B&warCii.  B&b&kCiri  is  a  Turkish  word  for  a 
chalcedony  or  agate,  and  may  possibly  be  identical  with  Bdwardi^  which 
in  that  case  would  represent  the  chalcedonies  and  agates  which  have  so 
long  been  a  product  of  Cambay." — YuU, 

„  69.  Jamdlu'd  din. — "  The  two  Jam&lu-d  dins  mentioned  are  to  be  distinguished. 
The  one  here  called  Shaikh  Jam&lu-d  din  is  called  by  Wass&f  Jam&lu-d 
din  *Abdu-r  Rahman  Ut  Thaibi,  '  the  Great  Farmer  General  and  Lord 
of  the  Marches  of  India/  and  we  see  here  that  he  became  more  or  less  of 
a  ruling  Prince  in  the  Peninsula  a  good  many  years  before  the  time  when 
standard  histories  recognize  any  Muhammadan  rule  in  those  parts.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  Tehamalating  whom  Pauthier*B  Chinese  extracts  show  to 
have  gone  on  a  mission  from  Ma'bar  to  the  court  of  Eublai  Eh&n  in  or 
preyiouB  to  1281 ;  and  the  Silamuting,  whom  they  show  as  ruler  of 
Ma'bar  in  1314,  was,  perhaps,  his  grandson  Niz&mu-d  din,  of  whom 
Wass&f  speaks  (see  Fauthier,  pp.  601,  604,  and  Hammer* t  History  of  the 
Ilkhans,  ii.  206).  The  other,  Jam&lu-d  din  Ibr&hfm,  bore  the  title  of 
Maliku-1  Islkm,  and  was  Farmer  General  of  F&rs  in  the  time  of  Arghiln 
Eh&n  and  his  successors,  with  great  authority  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  His 
contract  with  Takiu-d  din,  the  brother  of  the  Indian  Jam&lu-d  din,  is 
also  mentioned  by  Wass^f,  who  was  himself  secretary  to  the  Persian 
official,  and  conducted  his  correspondence  with  India." —  Yule. 

„  69.  Sundar  Bandi. — Marco  Polo's  statements  are  in  striking  conformity. 
**  When  that  traveller  was  in  Ma'bar,  he  found  it  under  the  rule  of  five 
brothers,  of  whom  one,  called  Sender-Bendi  Devar,  ruled  that  province 
which  was  near  Ceylon,  which  held  supremacy  over  the  pearl  fishery, 
which  was  the  best  and  noblest  province  of  Southern  India,  and  whii-h 
was  called  Soli  [^Chola  or  Sola^^  indications  which  point  to  Tanjore  and 
Ramnad ;  whilst  another  brother,  called  Asciar  {^Ishwar  P)  ruled  at  Eail. 
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In  Ramii8io*8  yenion  of  Polo  the  conformity  is  eyen  closer,  for  that 
Tersion,  like  Rashidu-d  din's  account,  makes  the  brother  princes  not/fv, 
but  four  in  number.  Polo,  too,  speaks  of  the  horse  trade  in  almost  the 
same  terms  as  the  text,  though  he  puts  the  prices  that  horses  then  reached 
still  higher,  yiz.  *  600  ioggioi  gold,  worth  more  than  100  marks  of  silver.'  *' 

Page  72.  Okurit, — *<  Read  Ighitrt.  In  another  place  Rashld  says  the  membcrB  of 
the  Eaan's  cabinet  were  Tt^'iks,  Cathayant,  Ighiirty  and  Arkaiin  (Xes- 
torian  Christiana)." — ThU, 
72.  Zardanddn, — **The  old  friends  described  precisely  under  that  name  by 
Polo ;  their  head-quarters  were  at  Yunchang,  on  the  Chinese  frontier  of 
Burma.*'— r«fe. 
79.  «  Shakj  the  Eaan's  officer.  Read  Sing  or  Shingy  as  the  Sank  of  the  note 
suggests.  Shing^  i.e.  a  great  city,  in  which  the  high  and  mighty  council 
holds  its  meetings.    *  As  the  Eaan  generally  resides  at  the  capital,  he  has 

erected  a  palace  for  the  sittings  of  the  Great  Council  called  Sing 

Sing  do  not  exist  in  all  the  cities,  bat  only  in  the  capitals  of  great 
provinces,  which,  in  fact,  form  kingdoms,  ranking  with  Baghdad,  Shiraz, 
Iconium  and  Rdm.  In  the  whole  empire  of  the  Eaan  there  are  twelve 
of  these  Sing*  (Rashidu-d  dfn,  an  extract  by  Elaproth,  Journ,  At.  ser.  ii. 
tome  xi.)." —  TuU, 

VOLUME  II. 

„    26,  line  2.  For  "  setting  "  read  "  shooting  "  stars. 

197,  line  8.  For  "twenty-two"  read  "two  hundred." 

249.  To  **Kandahat:*  add  note:  See  Vol.  I.  p.  249. 

266.  See  Note  No.  1,  page  xi,  supra. 

269.  To  the  word  India,  add  a  note  :  Some  MSS.  read  <*  Wahind  "  instead  of 
"  ba-Hind,'*  and  "  Waihind  "  no  doubt  is  correct.  See  tupra  page  xiii, 
Note  III. 

271,  line  5.  For  *^  Mas'tid  ordered  him,"  etc.,  read  ''Mas'Cid  gave  orders  so 
that  they  took  him  prisoner  and  plundered  his  army." 

271,  lino  7.  For  "When  Mas' (id  was  killed,"  read  "When  Mas'tSd  was 
unfortunate,  (i.e,  when  he  was  defeated)."    See  tupra  page  xiv,  Note  IV. 

271.  Paragraph  2,  line  8.  For  "  even  an  elephant  could  not  stand  before 
him,"  read  "  his  arrow  stuck  in  any  iron  target."  The  doubtful  words 
in  the  text  were  M'i  dhani,  literally  "  an  iron  shovel,"  and  the  diction- 
aries afford  no  further  information.  So  hel  was  taken  as  a  misprint 
for pil,  and  supposed  to  mean  "an  iron-like  elephant."  Major  Raverty 
says  that  bel  signifies  "  a  plate  of  iron  placed  on  a  post  used  for  tilting  at, 
and  as  a  butt  for  arrows."  This  gives  an  intelligible  sense  to  the  passage. 

274.  No.  VII.  line  3.  To  the  words  "  and  used  to  listen,"  add  a  note :  This 
would  perhaps  be  more  correctly  rendered  by,  "He  knew  many  famous 
stories  which  he  used  to  tell."    See  tupra  page  xiv.  Note  VI. 

276.  Note  2,  for  "  words  mean,"  read  "  word  means." 

278,  No.  XI.  lino  10,  for  **He  restored  to  the  princes,"  read  "He  confirmed, 
etc." — Raterty, 

284.  To  "  R&sifet  mountains  "  add  the  note :  See  Vol.  VIII.  page  xvi,  Note  XIV. 

286,  line  2.  For  "  Faj  Hanfsar,"  read  "  Faj  Ehaes&r,"  and  add  a  note :  Major 
Raverty's  MSS.  give  the  correct  form  **  Ehaes&r."    The  word  faj  means 
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*^  a  broadwaj  especially  between  two  mountains.'*    See  supra  page  xyii, 

Note  XV. 
Page 287, line  19.    For  "throwing  off  their  coats  of  mail,"  read  "throwing  back 

the  skirts  of  their  coats  of  mail"  (so  as  to  have  their  legs  free).    See 

supra  jmge  lyii,  Note  XVI. 
n  291.  To  the  note  on  Sang-i  Surkh,  add  :  Major  Raverty  says :  "  A  pass  on  the 

Halmand  riyer  about  N.N.W.  of  Ghaznl  on  the  route  from  that  city, 

and  also  from  E&bul  into  Ghor." 
n  302,  line  4  from  bottom.     To  the  word  "  Hind68t&n,''  add  a  note :   Major 

Raverty  states  that  his  MSS.  read  "  Sind(ist&n,"  which  he  considers  to 

be  a  form  of  the  name  "  Siwist&n."     See  supra  page  xvii,  Note  XVIII. 
H  303,  paragraph  2,  line  4.    For  *' Nandua-tari,"  read  "Nandana,  Tarl."    See 

supra,  page  xyiii.  Note  XIX. 
»  303,  near  the  end  of  paragraph  2.    To  the  word  Khwdrizm,  add  a  note :  See 

Vol.  VIII.  page  iviii,  Note  XX. 
11  304,  line  2.    For  "  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  author.    On  the  provocation  of 

the  army,"  read  "  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  author,  together  with  the 

office  of  kdzi  of  the  army,"  and  put  a  full  stop  after  Bahram  Sh&h.    A 

new  reading  of  the  text  requires  this  alteration.     See  supra  page  xviii. 

Note  XXI. 
M  309,  paragraph  2.    For  "  caused  his  name,"  etc.,  read  "  caused  the  khutba  and 

the  coins  to  be  established  in  all  the  territories." — Thotnas^  Chronicles  of 

the  Pathdn  Kings,  p.  HI. 
„  310.  In  the  last  line  after  the  word  "  he,"  insert  "  (the  author)." 
M  311,  line  16.  For  "  consisted  only  of  raw  silk,"  substitute  "  consisted  entirely  of 

pieces  (of  bamboo)  strongly  bound  and  sewn  together  with  raw  silk." 

See  supra  page  xviii.  Note  XXV. 
„  314.  To  the  names  "  Kdni "  and  "  Nkrkoti "  add  note :  See  Vol.  VIII.  page 

xix.  Note  XXVI. 
„  314,  No.  6,  line  7.  For  **  came  dutifully  to  Deokot,"  read  "  came  to  Deokot  and 

discharged  the  duties  of  mourning."     See  supra  page  xx.  Note  XXVIl. 
H  317,  last  line  but  one.    "  A  fort  for  his  residence,"  add  note :  Major  Raverty's 

MSS.  give  "the  fort  of  Basankot'*  instead  of  the  words  "  ba'sukimat*' 

of  the  printed  text.    See  supra  page  xx,  Note  XXIX. 
„  318,  line  11.  See  Note  XXX.  supra  page  xx. 
„  318,  middle  of  page.  To  "  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  Court,"  add  note : 

The  author's  meaning  may  perhaps  be  better  rendered  by  "  He  came  to 

Court  and  deliyered  a  eulogistic  speech  {tatklre),*'    See  supra  page  xxi, 

Note  XXXI. 
n  344.  "  Infidels  of  Changiz  Eh&n."     Adopt  the  yariant  reading  in  the  text, 

"  Infidels  of  J&jnagar." 
„  358,  end  of  paragraph  3.  For  "  S&lin-nawln"  read  "  Salin  N6yin  (Mughal)." 
H  362.  To  Note  1  add :  See  Thornton,  vol.  iiL  "  Mewassee,"  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng. 

1874,  page  240,  and  infrd,  Vol.  III.  p.  138. 
„  375,  last  Une.  For  "  Tilibhat  (Pilibhit),"  read  "  Talpat." 
„  393,  to  Note  2,  add,  "  Properly  Choi  or  Chol-jarad.    See  tn/rd,  Vol.  III.  p. 

409,  Vol.  IV.  p.  94." 
„  398,  line  7.  Put  the  semicolon  after  Darbela,  and  the  comma  after  Jaisi. 
n  465.  For  "  Kanzu-l  Mahpur;'  read  ''  Kansu-l  Mahfiar 
„  609,  in  Note  1.    For  "  Zanzan  "  read  "  Zauzan," 
„  530.  Strike  out  the  note.    AjCidhan  in  the  Panj&b  must  be  intended. 
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VOLUME  111. 

Page  104,  last  line,  read^ ''  In  thifl  campaign  Yak-lakhf ,  the  private  servant  of  the 
Salt&n,  was  slain  by  the  Miw&ttls."  Tak-lakhi  was  a  name  like  Haz&r- 
din&il.  See  J.A.S.B.  1874,  vol.  1.  p.  287.  The  passage  of  Firishte 
referred  to  in  the  note  is  in  Vol.  I.  p.  256. 

„  258,  261.  **  Hasan  K&ngu."  The  name  is  so  written  here  and  in  other  places, 
but  the  better  known  form  is  **  G&ngu." 

„  260,  8  lines  from  bottom.    To  the  name  *^  Earra,"  add  note :  **  Earf  or  Eaira." 

„  265.  For  •♦  1350  a.d."  read  "  1851." 

„  287.  To  Twelfth  Mukaddama  add  note :  '^  Ascended  the  throne  Sa&r,  745  a.h. 
(June,  1344  A.D.)."-^r<ir/*A-»  Mubdrak-ShdhL 

„  369.  *'A8hrdfu-l  Mamalik,''  read  "  Ishrd/u^  Mamdlikr 

„  400.  For  "  1408  "  read  "  1398  a.d." 

„  401.  To  the  note  add :"  See  p.  481  infrd," 

„  414.  To  the  word  «*  Siydwala"  add  as  a  note  "  Yas&wals." 

„  421,  8  lines  from  bottom.  For  **  Passing  by  Rudanah,"  read  *'  not  passing  over 
the  river,"  and  add  note  :  See  iVi/rd,  page  488. 

„  477.  For  «*  Salandoz,"  read  "  Sildoz." 

„  481.  To  the  note  add  reference :  "  See  p.  401." 

„  545,  line  8.  To  the  word  **  silent,"  add  note :  See  p.  224,  auprd. 

„  624,  note.  **  Shutur-garbah.** — Some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  this 
passage  by  referring  to  the  story  in  which,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  a 
camel  was  offered  for  sale  at  two  rupees,  but  not  without  the  cat  on  its  neck 
at  the  price  of  250.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  £&gh  o  Bahkr,  in  the 
Story  of  the  First  Darwesh,  *'  The  two  are  to  be  sold  together,  not  the 
garden  alone,  like  the  cat  on  the  camel's  neck."  As  in  corrupt  boroughs 
in  England  a  worthless  article  often  brought  a  high  price  when  a  vote 
went  with  it,  or  as,  in  the  high  political  excitement  of  former  days,  straws 
were  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets  and  seditious  broadsides  were  given 
away  with  them. 
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VOLUME  IV. 

9.  "  Sar-burdah'ddr,"  read  "  Sar-pardah  ddr." 

22,  line  2.  <'  Main,"  read  <*  Main,"  and  for  the  note  *<  Mfna  P "  eubttituie 
**  Main  or  Mimj  is  a  name  of  a  subdivision  of  Ranghar  R&jp6ts  inhabiting 
Sirhind  and  the  Bahat  Do&b." — Blochmann*s  Ain-i  Akbari,  p.  626. 
54, 11  lines  from  bottom.    For  *•  Main,"  read  **  Main." 
63,  end  of  paragraph  2.    Insert  *'  the  "  before  **  Maw&s.*' 
144.  Add  to  Note  1 :  "  Briggs*  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  81." 
233.  Add  to  Note  1 :  "  The  correct  name  is  Siyurghtamish." — JBloehmanm. 
261.  To  "  Maidtni  R4o  "  add  a  note :  Properiy  "  Medini  Rao." 
289.  Add  to  the  Memoir  of  Shaikh  Zain  the  note  given  as  an  Addendum  in 
VoL  v.;  also  the  reference :  See  Proceedings  of  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1873, 
p.  156. 
307.  To  Fath  Eh&n  Hirawi,  add  a  note :  "  See  Proceedings  of  As.  Soc.  Bengal 

for  December,  1873." 
321,  middle.  For  "  Eutb  Sh&h,  Eing  of  Bengal,"  read  **  Eutb  Sh&h  (or  Eh§m), 
officer  of  the  Eing  of  Bengal,"  and  add  note  :  See  infrd^  p.  333. 


ADDITIONS   AND  OORREGTIONS.  XXVU 

Page  365,  line  3.    For  "  Muyid  Beg,"  read  "  Muayyad  he^:* 
n  385,  last  line,  <*  Maul&n&  Muhammad  Binor."    Add  note  :  <<  Probably  Bantiri, 

firom  the  town  of  Bantir  (vide  tuprh^  p.  249),  north  of  Amb&la,  a  place 

fiimous  for  its  saints  and  learned  men." 
n  507,  paragraph  2.    ^  Patna,"  add  note  :  More  probably  Panna. 
„540,  paragraph  2.    For  "Saklain,*'  read  •*  Siklain,"  and  for  "Husn,"  read 

"  Hisn." 
n  551.  «  Lafganddrtj*  add  note:  This  probably  means  tufangddrt^  even  if  it  is  not 

a  mistranscription  of  that  word. 

VOLUME  V. 

„   41,  paragraph  2.    For  "  Kanw&rs,"  read  "  Gaw&rs  "  or  "  Gowars,"  and  add 

note :  See  tn/rd,  p.  193,  and  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  for  1874,  Index, 
n   35,  in  note  5.    For  *<  audhali;'  read  andhall. 
„    45,  four  lines  from  end.    "  Eanjiirs."    This  should  no  doubt  be  read  *'  Gan- 

j6rB,"  i,e.  treasurers. 
„  152,  middle.    "  Ammi  Kulsdm,"  read  "  Umm  Kulsdm." 
„  167,  last  line.    For  "  Shkh  "  read  **  S&h." 
„  173,  line  7  from  bottom.    For  "the  mine,"  read  "  the  other  mine." 
„  189,  line  2,  paragraph  3.    For  "  Bahakr&,"  read  "  B&ikr&." 
,,  199,  line  6.    *<  Chinese  house.^*    Add  note :  "  One  built  of  enamelled  tiles." 
„  246.  To  note  at  foot  of  table  add:  "  The  14th  year  began  on  the  24th  Ramazkn. 
The  15th  on  the  3rd  Sfaaww&l.     For  date  of  Akbar's  death,  see  Bloch- 
mann*s  Ain-i  Akbari^  vol.  i.  p.  212." 
„  246.  Note  1.  For  Khalifa  lidhi,  read  "  Khalifatu-Uahr 
„  259,  end  of  paragraph  2.     ''  Ghatale  in  mystic  language,"  read  "  Ohazale  of 

H&fi2,  who  b  called  Litdnu-l  ghaib.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  510.^' 
„  265,  note  2.    For  **  reputed,"  read  "  adopted." 

„  273,  note  3.    For  "  Sanjari,"  read  "  Sijizi."      Sfet&n,  or  Sijist&n,  makes  its 
adjective  Sijizi,  and  although  the  text  has  Sanjari,  there  is  no  doubt 
Sijizi  is  the  right  word. 
„  278,  paragraph  2.     For  "  Khari,  Jandba,  Bhukiy&l,  and  J&t,"  read  "  Khattri 
(or  Ehattar),  Jantlha,  Bh(]giy&l,  and  Chibh."     See  Blochmann's  Ain, 
pp.  456,  487. 
„  280,  line  2  from  end.    For  "Kulchin,"  read  '*Kdchin." 
„  300,  paragraph  2.    For  "  Fath  Khkn  Tibati,"  read  «♦  Fath  Kh&n  Battani." 
„  323,  paragraph  3,  line  8.     For  "  'Ali  Kuli,"  read  «*  Muhammad  Kull." 
„  330,  paragraph  1.     "  Kh&ng-eaw&r,"  properly  **  Ehing-suwkr." 
„  384,  paragraph  1.  For  »»  Kisfi,"  read  »•  Gesd." 
„  395,  middle.    To  *<  Safar  "  make  a  note :  <*  The  Akbar-ndma  says  Rajab,  which 

must  be  right" 
„  407.  For  "  T&nsanf,"  read  "Tausanl,"  and  erase  the  note. 
„  427,  paragraph  3,  line  1.     **  Jalesar,"  read  '*  Jalair." 
„  430.  In  note.  **  Tann(i."  According  to  Mr.  Blochmann  he  was  called  "  Nathu," 

which  means  **  dwarf." — Ain-i  Akbari,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
„  463.  line  1.  "Husain,"  read  "  Hasan." 
„  478.  Add  note:  **  For  date  of  Bad&Cini's  death  (1004),  see  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng. 

for  1869,  p.  143." 
„  571,  line  4.    For  "  Shabri,"  read  *•  Sheri." 


XXVlll  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

VOLUME  VI. 

Page  150.  Add  note :  "  Asad  Beg  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jah&ngi 
left  15  Iocs  of  rupees  behind  him." — Kdmgdr  Khdn. 
„  368,  line  2  of  note.    "  Srihote/'  read  "  Srikotc." 
„  423,  lines  5  and  7.    '*  Mab&rak  Kh&n/'  read «'  Mokarrab  Kh&n.*' 
,,  433,  end  of  second  paragraph.    "  Tirbang/*  read  '*  Trimbak.'' 
„  509,  paragraph  3,  line  1:  **  deserted,"  read  **  defeated." 

VOLUME  VII. 

„    71.  In  note.    For  «« 478,"  read  "  578." 
„  263,  paragraph  2.    For  "  Kunwar  RW,"  read  "  Kunwar  R&m." 
„  305,  306.  For  "  Khfen  Zamkn,"  read  "  Kh&n  Zam&n  Khan." 
„  392,  line  6.  After  "  Mu'izzu-d  din,"  insert  "  (Jah&nd&r  Shkh)." 
„  463-4.  "  Muhakkim  Singh,"  read  "  Muhkam  Singh." 

VOLUME  VIIL 

„  170,  line  4  from  bottom.  For  "Bh&o  WiswOs  R&f,  with,"  read  "  Bh&< 

Wiswte  R&S." 
„  115,  last  paragraph.  To  the  word  Naw&b  add  note,  **  The  eonnch  J&wed 

see  post,  pp.  120,  133." 
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HISTORIAlSrS  OF  ITOIA. 


LXXXIV. 
MUKHTASIRU-T  TAWXRrXH. 

The  author  has  nowhere  given  a  distinct  title  to  his  work, 
thoQ^h  he  says  it  is  a  mukhtoMr^  or  abridgment,  of  t&e 
accounts  of  ancient  Sult&ns. 

Neither  the  name  of  the  author  nor  the  date  of  the  compo- 
sition is  given ;  but  as,  amongst  the  general  authorities  which  he 
mentions  in  his  Preface,  the  latest  is  the  Ikbdl^ndma  Jahdngiri 
of  Mu''tamad  Eh&n,  we  may  fitirly  assume  that  the  work  was 
written  early  during  the  reign  of  Sh&h  Jah&n. 

The  author  tells  us  that  next  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
His  Will  the  most  important  information  to  acquire  is  that  de- 
rived from  history;  and  that  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
of  former  kings,  and  their  nobles  and  counsellors,  is  equal  to  the 
cap  of  Jamshid  and  the  mirror  of  Alexander ;  that  it  also  leads 
to  reflections  upon  the  instability  of  kings  and  kingdoms,  which 
are  always  treading  the  road  of  annihilation :  for  when  exalted 
autocrats,  with  their  powerful  &milies,  their  experienced  ministers, 
their  countless  armies,  and  exhaustless  treasuries,  with  all  their 
pomp,  splendour  and  dominion,  are  swept  from  off  the  earth, 
and  no  vestige  of  them  remains,  what  doom  can  inferior  creatures 
expect  P 

After  these  moral  reflections,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that 
though  he  was  endowed  with  a  very  small  capacity,  yet  as  he 
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associated  much  with  the  great,  and  with  the  chief  officers  of  the 
government,  and  had  heard  nsany  historical  anecdotes  during  his 
intercourse  with  them,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  combine  this 
information  with  that  which  he  had  derived   from  authentic 
histories,  and  compose  a  work  calculated  to  yield  gratification 
to  those  who  should  peruse  it.     The  histories  he  quotes  are  the 
Tdrikh'i  Mahmitd  Ohaznavi,    Tdrikh-i  Sultan  Shahdbu-d  din, 
Ohori,   Tdrikh-i  Sultdn  'Aldu-d  din  Khilji,   Tdrikh-i  SuUdn 
Muhammad  Shdh,  Tdrikh-i  Sultdn  Ohiydsu-d  din  Tughlik  Shah, 
Tdrikh'i  Sultdn  Firoz  Shdh,  Tdrikh-i  A/dghana,  Zafar-ndma 
Timuri,  Akbar-ndma  of  Abu-1  Fazl,  Tahakdt-i  Akbari,  Ikbdl- 
ndma  Jahdngiri^  and  JRdJdvali. 
He  devotes  his  work  chiefly  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Dehli,  but  he 
.  also  adds  a  short  account  of  the  Kings  of  Gujarat,  M&lwa,  the 
Dakhin,  Bengal,  Jaunpur,  Kashmir,  Sind,  and  Mult&n,  all  which 
provinces,  after  undergoing  various  vicissitudes,  came  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  Empire  of  Jal&lu-d  din  Muhammad  Akbar. 

The  copy  which  I  have  examined  is  unfortunately  imperfect. 
It  contains  none  of  these  minor  histories,  and  does  not  carry 
down  the  Dehli  history  later  than  962  A.H.,  just  before  the 
accession  of  Akbar ;  but  this  is  of  very  little  consequence,  for  the 
Mukhtasiru-t  Tawdrikh  has  been  followed  verbatim  by  the  better- 
known  Khuluaatu-t  Tawdrikh^  which  exhibits  one  of  the  most 
impudent  plagiarisms  that  even  India  can  produce;  for  the 
Khuldmt  mentions  every  conceivable  authority  in  existence,  but 
carefully  excludes  this  one,  from  which,  up  to  a  certain  period,  it 
not  only  derived  its  chief  information,  but  its  very  language,  even 
in  many  instances  to  the  transcription  of  the  poetical  quotations. 

<X)NTENTS. 

Preface,  pp.  1  to  10 — Praise  of  India,  its  fruits,  animals, 
flowers,  cities,  etc,  pp.  11  to  30 — Indrapat,  Tughlik&b&d,  and 
ancient  Dehli,  pp.  30  to  35 — Description  of  Sh4h-Jah&n&b&d, 
pp.  36  to  38 — History  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  Ujjain,  Dehli,  etc., 
pp.  38  to  84— The  Ghaznivide  Dynasty,  pp.  84  to  110— The 
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(Jiorians,  Khiljis,  Saiyids,  and  Afghdns,  pp.  Ill  to  238— Bdbar, 

pp.  238  to  253— Humiytin,  pp.  263  to  290. 

Size — 8vo.    The  imperfect  volume  consists  of  352  pages  of 
15  lines  to  each  page. 

The  following  extract  is  among  the  passages  copied  by  the 
JShuldsatU't  Tawdrikhf  and  shows  a  ridiculous  tendency  to  ex- 
aggeration. [The  translation  was  made  by  a  munahi,  and  was 
reyised  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.] 

The  only  copy  I  have  seen  of  the  Mukhtasiru-t  Tawdrikh  is  in 
one  of  the  Boyal  Libraries  at  Lucknow. 

EXTRACrr. 

A  DescfHption  of  Hindiistdn. 

India  is  a  very  large  country,  and  it  is  so  extensive  that  other 
countries  are  not  equal  to  a  hundredth  part  of  it.     Notwith- 
standing its  extensive  area,  it  is  populated  in  all  places.     It 
abounds  in  all  quarters  and  every  district  with  cities,  towns, 
yillageSy  caravanserais,  forts,  citadels,  mosques,  temples,  monas- 
teries, cells,  magnificent  buildings,  delightful  gardens,  fine  trees, 
pleasant  green  fields,  running  streams,  and  impetuous  rivers.    On 
ail  the  public  roads  and  streets  strong  bridges  are  made  over 
every  river  and  rill,  and  embankments  also  are  raised.     Lofly 
minarets  are  made  at  the  distance  of  each  ko%  to  indicate  the  road, 
and  at  every  two  paraaangs  inns  are  bnilt  of  strong  masonry  for 
travellers  to  dwell  in  and  take  rest.    At  each  inn  can  be  obtained 
every  kind  of  food  and  drink,  all  sorts  of  medicine,  and  all  kinds 
of  necessary  instruments  and  utensils.     On  all  roads  shadowy 
and  fruitful  trees  are  planted  on  both  sides.    Wells  and  ta^ks  are 
due:  which  contain  fresh  and  sweet  water  in  abundance.     The 
passengers  go  along  the  roads  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
amusing  themselves,  eating  the  fruits  and  drinking  cold  water, 
as  if  they  were  taking  a  walk  among  the  beds  of  a  garden.     The 
merchants,  tradesmen  and  all  travellers,  without  any  fear  of 
thieves  smd  robbers,  take  their  goods  and  loads  safe  to  their  dis- 
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tant  destinations.  The  whole  of  this  coantiy  is  resry  fertile,  and 
the  productions  of  Tr&n,  Tiir&n,  and  other  climates  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  even  one  province  of  Hindust&n.  In  this  country 
there  are  also  mines  of  diamonds,  rahj,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron.  The  soil  is  generallj  good,  and  so  prodactive  that  in 
a  year  it  yields  two  crops,  and  in  some  places  more.  All  kinds 
of  grain,  the  sostenance  of  human  life,  are  brought  forth  in  sudi 
quantities  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  enumerate. 
Of  these  productions  the  wkhdas  rice  is  the  best.  Its  qualities 
and  flavour  are  beyond  all  praise.  It  is  equally  palatable  to 
kings  and  the  common  people.  It  is  incomparable  in  tenderness 
and  sweetness,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  The 
rich  and  great  men,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  good  living, 
think  that  no  other  food  is  so  excellent.  Men  of  refined  and 
delicate  taste  find  great  relish  in  eating  the  fruits  of  Hindustdn. 
A  separate  book  would  have  to  be  written  if  a  full  detail  were 
given  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  fruits  which  are  produced  in 
spring  and  autumn,  describing  all  their  sweetness,  fragrance,  and 
flavour. 
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KHULifSATTJ-T  TAW^LRrKH 

OF 

SFBttfl:N  B.Kt. 

This  is  a  well-known  general  history  of  India.  It  was  com- 
posed by  Mtinshi  Subh&n  B&i  Khattri,  an  inhabitant  of  Pattidla. 
Many  copies  fail  to  give  the  name  of  the  author,^  and  the 
Jfo-dnref-/  Umard  quotes  the  work  merely  as  being  written  by  a 
Hindd,  without  giving  his  name,  in  a  passage  which  has  been 
wrongly  translated,  as  being  '^  written  in  Hindui  language."  ^ 

It  was  written  in  1107  a.h.  (1695-6  a.d.),  and  occupied,  we 
are  told  by  the  author,  two  years  in  its  composition.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  doubted,  for  the  work  is  chiefly  a  copy  from  the 
Mukhiasirthi  Tawdrikh^  noticed  above;  although  there  is  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  extent  to  which  the  author  is  indebted 
to  that  anonymous  work.  Notwithstanding  which,  he  has  the 
impudence  to  tell  us  in  his  Pre&ce,  that  he  has  stolen  nothing 
from  any  one,  but  composed  the  work  himself — ^a  declaration 
which,  as  he  was  under  no  necessity  to  make  it,  of  itself  excites 
suspicions  of  his  honesty. 

The  author  indulges  in  the  same  moral  reflections,  and  assigns 
the  same  reasons  for  writing  this  history,  as  had  already  been 
given  by  the  author  of  the  Mukhtasirtht  Tawdtikh,  and  have 
been  quoted  in  that  article. 

1  This  is  the  case  with  the  one  in  the  Maekensie  CoUectioii  (toI.  ii.  p.  121), 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  author  **  describes  himself  as  the  translator  of  the 
SinghdMtm  BatiiH^  the  Fadrndvati,  and  Bdjdvall"'^^  statement  not  authorized  by  any 
oopyl  hare  seen. 

'  Oriental  QuarUrljf  Magmine^  vol.  ir.  p.  269. 
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The  opening  chapters,  which  are  the  best  portion  of  the  worfc 
give  a  good  account  of  the  products  of  Hindust&n,  and  itB 
Geography,  as  known  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.    He  confined 
the  history  of  the  Ghaznivides  to  the  transactions  in  India  alone^ 
and  in  consequence  absurdly  reduces  the  number  of  their  reigns 
to  seven.     In  the  reigns  of  the  early  Kings  of  Dehll  he  doe9 
not  enter  into  much  more  detail ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  brief- 
ness of  the  narrative,  he  occasionally  indulges  in  poetical  quota* 
tions  and  needless  digressions  ;  as  where  he  describes  the  seasons 
of  spring,   summer,  autumn,   and    winter   in   the    Ghaznivid^ 
history ;  and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  various  games  in  the 
reign  of  Kai-Kub&d;  of  fireworks,  and  of  a  famine,  in  the  reign 
of  JaUlu-d  din ;    and  of  wine  and  its  effects,  in  the  reigns  of 
Shah&bu-d  din  and  ^Al&u-d  din. 

His  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  four  Mughal  Emperors 
are  copious,  considering  the  nature  of  the  work ;  but  he  has 
said  very  little  of  Sh&h  Jahdn,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground 
of  Wdris  Kh&n'*s  having  already  written  a  copious  history  of 
that  Emperors  reign.  His  account  of  the  contests  between 
Aurangzeb  and  his  brothers  is  very  full,  and  he  closes  with 
the  period  when  that  Emperor  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
his  rivals,  and  has  no  longer  a  competitor  for  the  throne. 
Beyond  this  period  he  enters  into  no  particulars,  though  he  wrote 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign. 

He  gives  no  separate  history  of  the  independent  monarchies  of 
India,  such  as  of  the  Dakhin,  Bengal,  Gujar&t,  etc.,  but  merely 
gives  a  brief  account  of  each  king's  reign,  when  he  comes  to 
mention  the  final  absorption  of  each  province  in  the  Mughal 
Empire.  Thus,  the  Kings  of  Mult&n  are  treated  of  in  the  reign 
of  B&bar,  the  Kings  of  M&lwa,  Gujar&t,  Bengal,  Kashmir,  Sind, 
and  the  Dakhin  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.  The  accounts  of  the 
Kings  of  Mult&n  and  Kashmir  are  given  at  greater  length  than 
the  others. 

The  work  is  better  known  to  the  public  by  the  Urdu  transla* 
tion,  called  the  Ardish-i  Mahfil,  of  Mir  Sher  'Ali  Ja'fari,  with 
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the  poetical  designation  of  A&os,  son  of  Saiyid  ^AH  Muzaffar 
Eb&n,  and  one  of  Dr.  Gilchrisf's  chief  coadjutors  in  the  editing 
and  correcting  of  his  usefiil  Hinddst&ni  publications,  such  as  the 
Bdgk'i  UrdU^  a  translation  of  the  Ghtlistdn,  KuKydUi  Saiuld,  and 
Ntttr-i  Be-nazlr.    The  beginning  of  this  translation  was  printed 
in  Calcutta  in  a  folio  volume  in  1808.     Sher  'All  Afsos  repre- 
sents that  he  has  not  made  a  literal  translation,  but  added  or 
i^'ected  as  he  thought  proper.     He  has  made  the  greatest  altera- 
tions in  the  accounts  of  the  sdbas  and  sarkdrs,  and  the  least  in 
the  accounts  of  forts,  and  none  at  all  in  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
^ces,  as  he  has  no  means  of  bringing  down  the  information  to 
hia  own  time.     [He  has  kept,  he  says,  many  passages  relating  to 
the  miracles  and  marvels  of  Sufis  merely  for  conformity  with  the 
original  work ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  has  retained  many 
nianrellous  statements    about    Hindu    devotees    and    temples, 
although  they  are  contrary  to  reason,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to 
believe  them.]     The  beginning  of  this  translation  had  already 
been  made,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Harington,  he  was 
induced  to  continue,  the  work  from  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan 
Emperors.     The  latter  portion  has  never  been  printed,  but  is 
stated  by  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  to  exist  in  manuscript  in  the 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta.^ 

There  is  little  to  indicate  that  this  work  was  written  by  a 
Hindu,  except  that  the  date  of  composition  is  recorded,  not  only 
in  the  Hijra  and  Julus  years,  but  in  the  era  of  the  £ali-yug, 
Bikram&jft,  and  S&liv&hana.' 

The  KhuldmtU'i  Tawdrikh  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  best 
authorities,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  being  quoted  by  name,  of 
which  those  which  are  the  rarest  are  the  History  of  Mahmiid 
SiAukiigin  by  Maul&n&  'Unsurf,  History  of  Sultdn  Shahdbu-d 

^  Hi$Unre  de  la  Littirature  Hindoui  et  JEindoustani,  Yol.  i.  p.  31. 

*  [It  is  written  with  the  intolerance  and  yirulence  of  a  bigoted  Miunilm&n,  and 
caxefnllj  neorda  many  stories  abont  Mosnlm&n  saints  and  their  tombs.  So  it  woold 
appear  to  haye  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  Mnsulm&n  rather  than  a  Hindd.  Bnt 
this  though  a  ground  for  presumption  as  to  the  authorship,  is  by  no  means  con- 
dnsiTeJ 
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din  Ohari,  History  of  Sultdn  'Aldu-d  din  KhUji^  TdrOch-i  Flnm- 
shdhi  by  'Izzu-d  din  Kh&lidkhini,^  the  History  of  the  Afghans 
hy  Husaiu  Eh&n,  the  History  of  Akbar  by  'At&  Beg  Eazwini* 
and  the  Tdrikh'-i  Bahadur-shdhi,  containing  the  history  of  Gajar&t 
Whether  these  works  were  really  read  and  examined  niay  be 
questioned,  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  history  which  would  seem 
to  be  derived  from  these  unusual  sources  of  information. 

Many  yerseSy  some  said  to  be  original,  and  some  extracted 
from  various  authors,  are  inserted  in  difierent  passages  of  the 
narrative,  to  which  they  were  considered  appropriate. 

[Colonel  Lees,  in  his  article  upon  Indian  Historians  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (nj3.  vol.  iii.),  has 
bestowed  very  great  praise  upon  the  author  of  the  B^ulasaitu^i 
TawdrUch.  He  says,  ^^  It  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  compiled 
general  histories  of  India  I  know  ofl  The  author  commences 
with  the  P&udus,  and  brings  his  narrative  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1107  A.H.  It  was  continued  for  some  years  later  by 
another  hand ;  and  here  I  may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  how 
desirable  it  is  to  print  the  texts  of  all  the  valuable  histories  of 
India  compiled  in  former  times  we  can,  that  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Siyaru^l  Muta-akhkhirin,  who  wrote  his  history  when 
Lord  Hastings  was  Govemor-GhnenJ,  has  transferred  almost  the 
whole  of  this  work  to  his  pages  verbatim,  without  ever  once 
mentioning  the  author's  name.  A  more  glaring  instance  of 
plagiarism  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive ;  yet  the  author  of 
the  Siyar  has  a  great  reputation,  especially  among  European 
writers,  and  the  name  of  the  modest  Subh&n  B&i,  the  real  his- 
torian, is  probably  wholly  unknown.  To  make  matters  worsen 
this  dishonest  copyist  says,  in  the  preface  of  his  book,  that  he 
found  a  few  pages  of  an  old  book,  prepared  by  some  munshi  for 
one  of  the  Muhammadan  Emperors,  which  he  made  use  o^  but 
it  was  full  of  mistakes,  which  he  corrected.  This  is  nothing  else 
but  a  bare&ced  &lsehood ;  for  if  there  are  mistakes  in  Subh&o 

^  [Thii  work  and  its  author,  whose  name  has  not  been  found  eliewher«»  tn  aot 
given  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  B.  Asiatic  Society  to  which  I  have  referred.] 
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BiTs  htstoiy,  he  has  copied  them  all,  and  made  very  many  of  his 
own  besides.    Another  dishonest  writer  translated  the  same  his- 
tory into'Hindiist&ni,  and  giving  it  a  new  name,  the  A'rdish-i 
JfaAfily  passed  it  off  as  an  original  composition.     He  was,  how- 
erer,  more  honest  than  the  other,  as,  though  he  denies  that  his 
book  is  a  translation,  he  acknowledges  some  obligation/^ 

Col.  Lees  and  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  are  thus  in  direct  antagonism ; 
but  if  Sir  Henry's  judgment  was  correct,  Subh&n  R&i  was  the 
great  plagiarist,  and  he  must  be  deprived  of  the  praise  which 
CoL  Lees  has  bestowed  upon  him.  The  discovery  of  the 
Mukhi(mru-t  Tawdrikh  makes  it  possible  also  that  the  author 
of  the  Siyar  was  yeracious,  when  he  said  that  he  used  the  book 
of  an  old  munshi.  Still,  his  statement  was  disingenuous,  for 
the  Khuldsatu-t  Tawdrikh  could  hardly  have  been  unknown  to 
him,  and  it  would  have  been  more  honest  to  have  made  some 
direct  reference  to  that  well-known  work.  The  censure  cast  by 
CoL  Lees  on  the  author  of  the  Ardkh-i  Mahfil  is  still  less 
deserved,  for  Sher  'Ali,  in  his  title-page,  states  that  his  book  was 
^^  derived  from  the  contents  of  the  Khuldsaiu-t  TawdrOch.''''  Like 
many  other  authors  and  translators,  he  has  magnified  his  own 
labours,  but  the  book  is  not  a  mere  translation.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  elegance  of  the  composition,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  additional  matter  in  it,  and  it  contains  accounts  of  things 
which  happened  long  after  the  date  of  the  Khuldsat^  such  as  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  building  of 
Calcutta.]^ 

CONTENTS. 

Prefiice,  p.  1 — ^Hindust&n,  its  products  and  men,  p.  12 — 
Descriptive  Geography  of  the  a&baSy  p.  28 — Hindu  R&jas,  p. 
94 — The  Ghaznivides,  p.  172 — Muhammadan  Kings  of  Dehli, 

1  ["  Qmmiiie  oel  ommge  ait  ponr  ^base  on  lirre  Persan  intitule  KhuUtatU't  TaufdHkh, 
qui  eii  d<l  aa  moiislii  Subh&n  B&i  de  Patala,  on  pent  le  connd^rer  neanmoins  oomme 
originale  aoh  k  came  de  la  quantity  de  faits  qu'AfsoB  a  pois^  ailleun,  soit  parceque 
•oiiTeat  kin  de  repMer  lee  aoertions  hasard^es  de  Tautear  Penan  il  en  a  rectifi6  lea 
arran."— Gfludn  de  Taasy,  Sittoire  de  la  Liitirature  ffindoui  et  Mindouitani:*] 
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p.  196— Reign  of  Babar,  p.  294— Reign  of  Hom&yun,  p.  310— 
Reign  of  Akbar,  p.  347 — Reign  of  Jah&ngir,  p.  441 — Reign,  of 
Sh&h  Jah&n,  p,  479 — Reign  of  Aurangzeb,  p.  487. 

Size — Quarto  ;  containing  534  pages  of  19  lines  each. 

The  KhuldsatU't  Tawdtikh  is  one  of  the  commonest  works  in 
India,  and  is  not  rare  in  Europe.  There  are  several  copies  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  a  very 
good  copy,  with  a  few  leaves  deficient  at  the  end,  and  there  are 
two  copies  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Library. 

Several  copies,  even  from  such  widely  distant  places  as  Lon- 
don, Calcutta,  Dehli,  Patna,  and  Sahdranpur,  all  conclude  with 
stating  the  date  of  Aurangzeb''s  death;  which,  as  the  work 
was  composed  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  must  have  been 
added  by  some  transcriber  in  a  very  early  copy ;  for  though  it 
is  not  improbable  that  any  transcriber  should  add  the  dale  of 
the  Emperor's  death,  yet,  unless  the  original  entry  had  been 
very  early,  so  many  copies  could  not  have  concurred  in  giving  it 
in  the  same  form  and  words. 

[The  Editor  has  translated  the  account  of  Dehli ;  but  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  extracts  from  the  historical 
part  of  the  work.] 

EXTRACT. 

The  Metropolitan  Province  of  Shdh^Jahdn-dbad. 

[In  Hindu  and  Persian  histories  I  have  read  that  in  ancient 
times  the  city  of  Hastin&pur  was  the  capital  of  the  rulers  of 
Hindust&n.  This  city  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and 
a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  (great)  extent  and  size  of 
this  city  in  that  age.  It  is  very  populous  at  the  present  time, 
but  nothing  like  what  it  was  in  those  old  days.  When  dissensions 
broke  out  between  the  two  royal  races  the  Eauravas  and  P&n- 
davas,  the  latter  removed  from  Hastin&pur  to  the  city  of  Indar- 
prast  on  the  Jumna,  and  made  it  their  capital.  A  long  while 
afterwards,   in  the  year  440  of  Bikram&jit,  Rfija  Anang  P&l 
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Tonaur^  built  the  city  of  Dehli  near  to  Indarprast.  Afterwards 
K&i  Pithaar&,  in  the  year  twelve  handred  and  something  of 
Bikram&jit,  built  a  fort  and  city  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name. 
Sult&n  Kutbu-d  din  Aibak  and  Sult&n  Shamsu-d  din  Altamsh 
occupied  the  fort  of  B&i  Pithaurd.  In  the  year  666  Hijra  (1267-8 
Aj>.)  Sult&n  Ghiy&su-d  din  Balban  built  another  fortress,  which 
he  called  Shahr-zaghan.^  In  the  year  686  Hijra  (1287  a.d.) 
Sultan  Mu'izzu-d  din  Eai-Eub&d  built  another  city  of  handsome 
edifices  on  the  Jumna,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Eilu-gari. 
Amir  Khusru  extols  this  city  in  his  Kirdnu-s  Sa'adain.  Sult&n 
Jal&Iu-d  din  Khilji  founded  the  city  Eushk-Fal  (red  palace), 
and  Sult&n  'Al&u-d  din  the  city  of  Eushk-Siri  and  made  them 
their  respective  capitals.  Sult&n  6hiy&su-d  din  Tughlik  Sh&h, 
in  the  year  725  Hijra  (1325  a.d.),  raised  the  city  of  Tughlik- 
&b&d.  His  son,  Sult&n  Muhammad  Fakhru-d  din  Jaun&, 
founded  another  city,  and  erected  in  it  a  palace  of  1000  pillars. 
He  also  built  some  other  fine  mansions  of  red  stone  {rukhdm).  In 
the  year  755  Hijra  (1354  a.d.)  Sult&n  Firoz  Sh&h  built  the  large 
city  of  Firoz-&b&d,  and  having  cut  the  river  Jumna,  he  conducted 
the  water  to  his  city.  Three  kos  distant  from  the  city  he  raised 
another  palace,  containing  in  it  a  lofty  pillar,  which  still  remains 
standing  on  a  little  hill,  and  is  commonly  called  the  lath  of  Firoz 
Sh&h.  Sult&n  Mub&rak  Sh&h  founded  the  city  of  Mub&rak-&b&d. 
In  the  year  943  Hijra  (1536  a.d.)  Nasiru-d  din  Muhammad  Hum- 
&y  un  B&dsh&h,  having  restored  and  repaired  the  fort  of  Indarprast, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Din-pan&h,  and  made  it  his  royal  residence. 
Sher  Sh&h  Afgh&n,  having  pulled  down  the  city  known  as 
E&Bhk-Siri,  built  another  one.  Salim  Sh&h,  his  son,  in  the  year 
953  Hijra  (1546  a.d.)  built  the  fort  of  Salim-garh,  which  still  stands 
in  the  river  Jumna,  opposite  the  citadel  of  Sh&h-Jah&n-&b&d. 
Although  each  of  the  rulers  of  Hinddst&n  founded  a  city,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  government,  still  in  all  parts  of  the 
dominions  Dehli  is  famous  as  the  capital  of  all  the  rulers  of 
Hindust&a.     In  the  year  1048  a.h.  (1638  a.d.),  and  in  the  twelfth 

1  [Tom&r.]  *  [Tiie  ArdUh-i  Mahfil  calls  it  •'  Marzaghan."] 
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year  of  his  reign,  Shah&bu-d  din  Muhammad  Sb&h  Jah&n 
sh&h-i  Gh&zi  S&hib-Kir&n-i  s&ni  boilt  a  city  near  Dehli,  which  he 
named  Sh&h-Jah&n-&b&d.  Through  the  building  of  this  great* 
city,  all  the  cities  which  have  been  mentioned  as  having  been^ 
built  by  former  kings  have  been  eclipsed,  and  are  included  undex* 
the  general  name  of  Sh&h-Jah&n-&b&d,  just  as  the  many  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Ganges  are  known  only  by  the  name  of 
Ganges.] 
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HAFT  GULSHAN-I  MUHAMMAD-SHi^Hr 

OF 

MUHAMMAD    UKor    K^MWAR    KHAN. 

Muhammad    Hadi    Kamwab    EjsAn   is  the  author   of  this 

general  history,  which  was  written  in  a.h«  1132  (aj).  1719-20), 

in  the  second  year  of  Muhammad  Sh&h^s  reign,  after  whom  he 

names  the  work,  though  he  dedicates  no  portion  of  it  to  an 

accoant  of  that  Emperor. 

In  a  very  wordy  Pre&ce,  the  author  informs  us,  that,  from  an 
^j  period  of  his  life,  he  took  a  delight  in  reading  the  history 
of  kings  and  saints,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  entering  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  ^^  the  destroyer  of  all  signs 
of  Buperstition  and  idolatry,^  and  being  employed  in  the  Dakhin, 
^  was  for  a  long  time  precluded  from  pursuing  his  favourite 
occupation.  He  subsequently  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to 
groat  distress,  ^^from  the  occurrence  of  certain  miserable  accidents, 
^d  he  conceived  a  disgust  for  all  the  world  and  everything  in 
1^  insomuch  that  no  taste  for  any  kind  of  occupation  remained  in 
kiamind," 

In  these  afflicting  circumstances  'In&yatu-Uah  Kh&n,  ^Hhe  best 
of  ministers,^^  came  forward  to  assist  him,  and  he  accompanied 
that  officer  on  his  return  to  the  capital.  While  residing  there, 
he  seems  to  have  been  contented  with  his  lot,  for  he  tells  us,  with 
^me  exaltation,  that  he  considered  the  comer  of  a  house,  and  an 
old  mat  to  sit  on,  better  than  the  lofty  palaces  of  the  lords  of 
^lendoor  and  magnificence,  and  that  he  pursued  his  old  studies 
with  avidity.    He  preferred  wandering  among  the  pleasant  leaves 
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of  a  book  to  a  walk  among  the  parterres  of  a  flower-garden  ;  he 
altogether  abandoned  the  fruitless  attendance  upon  the  gates  of 
the  proud  and  arrogant,  and  shook  sorrow  and  discontent  from 
the  skirts  of  his  heart. 

While  he  was  so  happily  occupied  in  the  revival  of  his  former 
pursuits,  he  met  with  a  severe  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  dearest 
friend,  who  is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude his  bereavement  to  have  been  that  of  his  wife,  whose  name 
the  usual  Oriental  delicacy  respecting  fem)»les  prevented  his  re- 
vealing for  the  information  of  his  readers.  ^*  The  fire  of  grief 
burnt  up  the  harvest  of  his  hopes,  destroying  the  stock  of  his 
patience,  and  nothing  remained  to  him  but  sighs  and  tears.'** 

From  this  stupor  of  grief  he  was  aroused  by  no  human  aid. 
On  this  occasion  an  invisible  angel  and  a  divine  inspiration  told 
him  not  to  sorrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  to  occupy  his  mind 
by  composing  some  work,  which  might  serve  to  hand  down  his 
name  to  posterity.  In  compliance  with  this  philosophical  advice, 
so  secretly  conveyed  to  him,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  task,  and 
the  result  is  before  us,  which  he  trusts  will  render  the  perusal 
of  any  other  history  devoted  to  the  same  period  unnecessary. 

The  Soft  Ouhhan*%  Muhammad-shdhi  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
important  preliminaries  which  heralded  its  birth.  But  the  author 
did  not  confine  himself  to  this  general  history ;  he  wrote  fi>ur 
years  afterwards  a  much  more  important  work,  called  the 
Tazkirori  Chaghatdi^  which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article, 
and  he  is  the  same  Muhammad  H&di  who  wrote  the  Introduc- 
tion and  Conclusion  of  the  Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  Jahdngbr 
(No.  LVL). 

The  present  work  may  be  considered  an  abridgment  of 
Firishta.  It  comprises  a  general  history  of  India,  including  all 
the  minor  dynasties ;  but  the  Kings  of  Dehli  are  not  carried 
down  later  than  B&bar ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of 
that  conqueror,  we  are  promised  a  completion  of  the  history  of 
the  Timurian  family  in  a  second  volume,  which  promise  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  Tazkira^  Chaghatdi, 
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This  history  is  divided  into  Books  and  Chapters,  principally 
styled  Rose-gardens  {Gulshan)  and  Eqse-bushes  (Gulban) ;  and 
as  it  contains  seven  Books,  it  is  entitled  Hqfi  Quhhan. 

CONTENTS. 

Prefiice,  p.  1 — Book  I.,  in  three  Chapters :  Chapter  I.,  The 
Xings  of  Dehli,  p.  10 ;  II.,  The  Kings  of  Jaunpur,  p.  183 ; 
III.,  The  Kings  of  Mdlwd,  p.  193— Book  II.,  in  two  Chapters : 
Chapter  I.,  The  Kings  of  Gujardt,  p.  225 ;  II.,  The  Kings  of 
£h&ndesh,  p.  262 — Book  III.,  in  one  Chapter,  The  Kings  of 
Bengal,  p.  276 — Book  IV.,  in  five  Chapters :  Chapter  I.,  The 
B4hman(  Sult&ns,  p.  283 ;  II.,  The  Kings  of  Bij&pdr,  p.  330 ; 
III.,  The  Kings  of  Ahmadnagar,  p.  382 ;  IV.,  The  Kings  of 
Haidardbdd,  p.  417;  V.,  The  Barid-sh&hi  Dynasty,  p.  432— 
Book  v.,  in  two  Chapters :  Chapter  I.,  The  J&ms  of  Sindh, 
p.  436;  II.,  .The  Kings  of  Multan,  p.  440— Book  VI.,  in  one 
Chapter,  The  Kings  of  Kashmir,  p.  449 — Book  VII.,  in  one 
Chapter,  The  Saints  and  other  Holy  Personages  of  Hindust&n, 
p.  469. 

A  short  extract  is  given  as  a  specimen. 

Size— -Svo.,  comprising  495  pages  of  11  lines  each. 

This  history  is  not  common  in  India.  I  only  know  two 
copies,  of  which  the  best  is  in  the  possession  of  the  B&ja  of 
Tima,  in  Central  Do&b. 

EXTRACT. 

« 

The  Bdhmani  Sultdns. 

The  narrators  of  ancient  history,  after  much  investigation, 
have  related  with  great  exactness  and  precision  that  there  was 
a  person  by  name  Hasan,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  extreme  in- 
digence, and  was  a  servant  of  one  6&ng^,  a  Brahmin,  who  held 
some  rank  and  honoar  in  the  Court  of  Sult&n  Muhammad 
Tughlik,  King  of  Dehli.  This  astrologer  possessed  a  small 
piece  of  land,  which  the  King   had  granted  to   him   for  his 
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maintenance,  and  he  employed  Hasan  to  till  it.  One  day,  as 
Hasan  was  driying  the  plough,  he  saw  a  hole  in  the  groand,  and 
on  examining  it,  he  discoyered  there  a  jar  full  of  gold  mohurs^ 
He  coyered  it  with  earth  in  the  same  manner  as  he  found  it, 
and  informed  G&ngu  of  it.  G&ngd  took  Hasan  to  the  King, 
and  represented  the  matter  to  him.  The  Sult&n  praised  Hasan 
for  his  honesty,  admitted  him  among  the  commanders  of  a 
hundred,^  and  took  him  into  his  fayour.  Gradually  his  rank 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  appointed,  aboye  all  the 
Mughal  mercenaries,  Goyernor  of  Eulbarga'  and  its  yicinity. 
G&ngu  the  astrologer,  his  old  master,  on  examining  his  horo- 
scope, found  signs  of  his  becoming  a  King,  and  receiyed  a 
promise  from  him  that,  in  the  days  of  his  soyereignty,  he  would 
assume  the  name  of  G^ngu  as  part  of  his  royal  title. 

Sult&n  Muhammad  Tughlik,  being  a  yery  cruel  prince,  put 
the  amirs  of  Sind,  Dakhin,  and  Gujar&t  to  death.  But  the 
Almighty  God  sayed  Hasan  from  destruction.  The  Sultin 
haying  inyested  him  with  the  title  of  Zafar  Eh&n,  and.  conferred 
on  him  Bhakkar,  which  was  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Bhakhrii 
injd(/iry  went  to  Gujar&t,  and  thence  turned  his  course  towards 
Thatta,  where  the  army  of  death  attacked  him,  and  sent  him  to 
the  world  of  nonentity. 

^  Briggs  reads  the  passages  where  these  words  occur  as  "AmirJtuUda"  **ik% 
new  officers/'  a  term  given  to  the  newly-converted  Mnghals ;  and  he  has  a  noU 
npon  them  in  volume  i.  p.  429.  But  the  original  of  that  passage,  and  of  all  others 
where  the  words  occur,  give  "  Amirdn-i  SadOf**  which  would  imply  that  they  were 
**  Commanders  of  a  hundred  men.''  [See  auprdj  Vol.  III.  p.  262,  note.]  Nftm-l 
Hakk  styles  Hasan  a  Turk  Sip&hi,  so  that  he  must  have  heen  enrolled  among  the 
foreign  mercenaries.     Firishta  calls  him  an  Afgh&n. 

'  This  city  received  the  name  of  Hasan&h^d.  Col.  Briggs  says  that  this  name, 
which  was  given  to  Eulharga  hy  Hasan,  is  most  inconsistently  written  in  all  the 
MSS.  of  Firishta  as  Ahsan&b&d;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  lithographed  copy,  nor  do 
the  verses,  which  record  its  foundation,  admit  of  any  other  reading  than  Hasan&bCid. 
[Ir&dat  Kh&n  calls  it  Al)san&b&d. — See  Scott's  Dakhin,  voL  ii.  p.  2,  and  t^prd^ 
Vol.  VII.  p.  684.] 
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Lxxxvn. 

TAZZIRA-I  CHAGHATi^r 

OF 

MUHAMMAD  KXDt  KKKWAR  KHA'N. 

[This  work  is  sometimes  called  TdrUch-i  Chaghatdiy  but  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  history  bearing  that  title  by  Mu- 
hammad Shafi'  Wdrid  (No.  LXXXVIII.).  The  author  of  the 
Tazkira  was  Muhammad  H&dl  E&mwar  Eh&n,  who  has  been 
already  noticed  as  the  author  of  the  Tatimma-i  WakVai-i  Jahdn- 
girl  (No.  LVI.),i  and  the  Haft  Guhhan  (No.  LXXXVI.).  The 
Taxkira-i  Chaghatdi  is  a  general  history  of  the  Chaghat&i  sove- 
reigns in  two  parts.  The  first  commences  with  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Mongols,  and  of  Changiz  Kh&n,  and  goes  down  to 
the  death  of  Jah&ngir.  The  second  part,  which  is  the  more 
important  and  useful,  begins  with  the  death  of  Jah&ngir,  and 
ends  with  the  seventh  year  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  a.h.  1137 
(1724  A-D.). 

In  writing  about  this  author,  Colonel  Lees  says,  ^^I  do  not 
know  the  exact  limits  of  the  period  within  which  this  author 
flourished ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
Aurangzeb  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  reign,  and,  for  some 
portion  of  the  time,  at  least,  had  good  opportunities  of  obtaining 
accurate  information.     I  find  that  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 

»  Suprd^  Vol.  VI.  p.  892. 
TOL.  Tin.  2 
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reippi,  he  went,  in  company  with  the  Paymaster  General  Eif&jat 
Eh&n  bin  Arshad  Eh&n,  Eh&fi,  to  Ahmad&b&d ;  and  as  he  has 
bronght  down  his  history  only  to  the  sixth  year  of  Muhammad 
Sh&h^s  reign,  or  a.h.  1136,^  and  Eh&fi  Eh&n  has  continued  his  to 
the  foarteenth  year  of  the  same  reign,  or  1144  A.H.,  we  may  con- 
clude that  E&mwar  Eh&n  was  not  the  later  of  the  t?ro.  He  opois 
his  history  modestly  stating  that  he  commeneed  it  after  he  had 
completed  the  compilation  of  the  Saft  Oubhan  (No.  LXXXVL). 
He  continues,  ^  I  humbly  crave  the  students  of  history,  regard- 
less of  the  impropriety  of  the  words  I  have  used,  or  the  want  of 
elegance  in  my  style,  to  take  into  their  consideration,  and  do  me 
the  justice  to  remember,  that  without  any  royal  order,  and  with- 
out the  aid  or  assistance  of  any  of  the  nobles  of  the  times,  which 
in  an  undertaking  of  this  important  nature  is  very  necessary, 
how  many  nights  I  have  turned  into  days  and  vice  verad,  and 
what  anxiety  of  mind  I  have  suffered,  in  communicating  the 
information  contained  in  this  history  in  a  new  form/  The  author 
was  appointed  Controller  of  the  Household  of  Prince  Muhammad 
Ibrdhim,  and  received  an  increase  of  pay  and  the  title  of  E&mwar 
Eh&n,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Bah&dur  Sh&h  Sh£h 
'^am,  and  he  received  a  khiVat  from  the  Emperor  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  in  a  position  then  to  know  what  was  going 
on ;  and  the  apparently  straightforward  manner  in  which  he  has 
written  his  history  inspires  the  confidence  of  the  reader.^ 

From  incidental  observations  in  the  pages  of  the  book,  it 
appears  that  the  author  was  diwdn,  bakhshi  and  khdnsdmdn^  in 
the  time  of  Bah&dur  Sh&h,  and  that  he  afterwards  held  the  office 
of  ddrogha  of  the  treasury  of  the  ahadia.  In  the  later  years  of 
the  work  it  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  appointments  and 
promotions,  with  the  concomitant  presents  and  offerings,'] 

1  [*<  So  far  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  copy.  Mr.  Morley  says  the  Royal  Aaiatie 
Society's  copy  is  continued  for  another  year."] 

'  [See  Mr.  Morley's  Catalogue,  and  Col.  Lees'  Article,  Joum.  R.  A.  S.  (New 
Series),  vol.  iii.  p.  456.] 
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BXTBACrS. 

Accenion  of  8hdh  Jahdn. 

[  Yamlnu-d  daala  Xsaf  Eh&n,  'Azam  Khdn  and  other  nobles 
defeated  the  army  of  Shahriy&r  in  the  yicmity  of  L&hore.  They 
entered  the  city^  made  Shahriy&r  prisoner,  and  blinded  him. 
Bnl&ki  and  the  other  sons  of  D&niy&I  and  Khusrd  were  put  in 
chains,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  L&hore.] 

Death  of  Bahddur  8hdA. 

[Bah&dar  Sh&h  died  on  the  night  of  the  20th  Mnharram,  1024 
A.H.  (9th  Feb.  1615).  Great  confosion  immediately  followed  in  the 
royal  camp,  and  load  cries  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  amirs 
and  officials  left  the  royal  tents  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
went  off  to  join  the  yonng  princes.  Many  persons  of  no  party,  and 
foUowera  of  the  camp,  nnmindfiil  of  what  fate  had  in  store  for  them, 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  went  off  to  the  city  with  their  families. 
Boffians  and  yagabonds  began  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  goods 
of  many.  The  streets  were  so  crowded  that  it  was  difficult  to 
pass  along  them,  and  houses  could  not  be  found  to  accommodate 
the  people.  Seyeral  persons  were  to  be  seen  seeking  refuge  in 
one  little  shop.  Friends  and  relations  were  unable  to  answer  the 
calls  made  upon  them.  Great  disturbances  arose  in  the  armies 
of  the  Princes,  and  none  of  the  great  men  had  any  hope  of 
saving  their  lives.  The  soldiers  loudly  demanded  their  pay  and 
allowances,  and  joining  the  unceremonious  servants,  they  made 
use  of  fool  and  abusive  language,  and  laid  their  hands  on  every- 
thing they  found.  Fathers  could  do  nothing  to  help  their  sons, 
nor  sons  for  their  fathers.  Every  man  had  enough  to  do  in  taking 
care  of  himself,  and  the  scene  was  like  the  day  of  judgment.' 
Informers  brought  in  news  that  Prince  Muhammad  Earim,  son 
of  Prince  'Azimu-sh  Sh&n,  had  left  his  own  camp  and  gone  off 
towards  that  of  Mah&bat  Kh&n  and  Eh&n-zam&n,  sons  of  the 
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late  Eh&n-kh&n&n,  and  no  one  knew  what  his  intentions  were. 
Every  one,  small  and  great,  looked  apon  '^Azima-sh  Sh&n  as  the 
successor ;  for  he  had  soldiers,  artillery,  elephants,  treasure,  and 
implements  of  war  two-fold  more  than  all  his  three  brothers. 
Except  Amiru'l  umard  Bakhshiu-1  Mulk  (Zu-1  fik&r  Kh&n),  all 
the  royal  nobles  were  in  his  favour.  It  was  probable  that  he 
would  draw  up  his  forces  at  once,  and  not  give  his  adversaries 
time  to  assemble  theirs.] 
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LXXXVIII. 
TXRfKH-I  CHAGUATXr 

OF 

MUHAMMAD    SHAFr,    TEHABANr. 

[This  work  is  also  found  bearing  the  names  Mir-dtu-l  Wdriddt 
and  Tdrikh-i  Muhammad' Shdhi.  The  author  was  Muhammad 
Shafi'-i  Tehar&ni,  whose  poetical  soubriquet  was  W&rid.  He  tells 
his  readers  that  he  was  bom  in  Hindiist&n,  but  that  his  father, 
Muhammad  Sharif,  and  his  ancestors,  were  natives  of  Teharan. 
Up  to  the  age  of  forty-one  he  had  done  nothing  to  hand  his 
name  down  to  posterity,  and  while  he  was  regretting  his  wasted 
life,  and  considering  what  work  he  should  undertake,  he  was 
visited  by  his  friend,  Mirza  ^In£yatu-llah  ^Atufat  Kh&n,  at 
whose  instance  he  composed  this  history.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"From  the  year  1100  A.H.,  the  greater  portion  of  what  I  have 
recorded  I  have  myself  seen,  and  that  which  I  heard  from  trust- 
worthy persons  I  took  the  utmost  pains  in  sifting  and  inquiring 
into,  and  whatever  statements  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  about  I 
discarded.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  late 
Sult&n  Muhammad  A^zam  up  to  the  present  time,  or  for  twenty- 
two  years,  I  have  seen  everything  with  my  own  eyes.^  The 
work  is  written  in  an  elegant,  but  somewhat  difficult  style.  It 
begins  with  the  history  of  B&bar,  and  includes  part  of  the  reign 
of  Muhammad  Sh&h  down  to  the  withdrawal  of  N&dir  Sh&h  in 
1739.    He  closes  his  work  with  the  following  statement : 

^*  After  the  departure  of  N&dir  Sh&h,  a  Royal  Order  was 
issued  to  the  following  effect :  *  All  public  officers  should  occupy 
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themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their  ordinary  duties,  exoept  the 
historians.  These  should  refrain  from  recording  the  events  of 
my  reign,  for  at  present  the  record  cannot  be  a  pleasant  one. 
The  reins  of  Imperial  or  Supreme  Government  have  fiJlen  firom 
my  hands.  I  am  now  the  viceroy  of  N&dir  Sh&h.'  Notwith- 
standing that  the  nobles  and  great  officers  of  the  Court,  hearing 
these  melancholy  reflections  of  the  Emperor,  in  many  compli- 
mentary and  flattering  speeches  recommended  him  to  withdraw 
this  order,  His  Majesty  would  not  be  satisfied.  Consequently, 
being  helpless,  all  the  historians  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  and 
laid  down  their  pens.^ 

The  work  is  not  a  very  long  one.  The  copy  used  by  Colonel 
Lees  was  a  royal  octavo  of  668  pages,  15  lines  to  the  page. 
There  is  a  copy  and  several  extracts  at  the  work  in  the  library 
of  Sir  H.  M.  ElliotiJ 

SXTRACr. 

(N&dir  Sh&h),  calling  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  before  him,  sent 
him  to  the  presence  of  Muhammad  Sfa&h,  having  determined 
upon  this  treaty,  that  the  Emperor  of  Hinddst&n  should  come  to 
have  an  interview  with  him,  and  that  he  should  not  be  sparing 
of  his  money  and  goods.  He  on  his  part  would  hold  fast  to  the 
treaty,  and  the  sovereignty  and  the  whole  kingdom,  as  formerly, 
should  remain  in  the  possession  of  his  brother  monarch. 

Burb&nu-l  Mulk  was  admitted  to  the  presence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  this  message.  Next  morning  Niz&mu-l  Mulk 
went  before  the  Sh&h  to  arrange  matters,  and  the  Sh&h  came 
as  far  as  the  door  of  the  tent  to  meet  him. 

The  following  day  Muhammad  Sh&h  procee'ded  there,  riding  in 
a  light  litter.  As  he  entered  the  tent,  N&dir  Sh&h  came  respect- 
fully forward,  and  they,  taking  one  another's  hands,  sat  down 

>  [This  article  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  Col.  Lees'  article  in  the  Jounial  of 
the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (n.8.  vol.  iiL),  and  his  translations  of  the  two  Extracts 
above  quoted  have  been  adopted ;  but  the  passages  had  been  picked  out  by  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot,  and  were  translated  for  him  by  a  munshi,'] 
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together  upon  the  same  maanad.  The  coffee-bearer  first  presented 
coffee  to  Nddir  Shfih,  and  he  with  his  own  hands  courteously 
presented  it  to  Muhammad  Sh&h,  and  said»  ^'Sinoe  you  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  come  here,  you  are  my  brotiberi  and  may 
you  remain  happy  in  the  empire  of  Hinddst&n.^ 

After  two  hours,  Muhammad  Sh&h  returned  to  his  own  camp, 
and  diffused  comfort  among  the  dejected  chiefs  of  Hindust&n. 
It  had  been  determined  that  both  Elings  should  march  together 
towards  Sh&h- Jah&n&b&d«  So  on  Friday,  the  8th  of  Zi-1  hijja,  in 
the  year  1151  a.h.  (8th  March,  1739),  the  two  Emperors  reached 
Dehli.  STaw&b  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  yras  present  there  at  the  time, 
iHit  on  the  following  morning  he  died.  On  the  night  of  the  third 
day  from  that  Friday,  this  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred, 
that  some  people  of  Hind6st&n  raised  a  report  that  Muhammad 
Shih  had  made  away  with  N&dir  Sh&h.  When  this  rumour 
spread  through  the  city,  every  man  cut  down  with  his  sword 
each  vanquished  one  without  compassion.  The  Persians,  hearing 
of  the  murder  of  their  master,  lost  all  self-control,  and  three 
thousand  or  more  of  them  were  put  to  death. 

About  midnight,  the  officers  of  N&dir  Sh&h,  frightened  and 
trembling,  represented  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  Sh&h.  The 
Sh&h,  angry  at  being  aroused,  said,  ^^  The  men  of  my  army  are 
maliciously  accusing  the  people  of  Hindust&n,  so  that  I  should 
kill  a  number  of  them,  and  give  the  signal  for  plunder."  But 
when  this  information  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  to 
the  Sh&h,  he  seized  his  sword,  and  in  the  Mosque  of  Basadu-d 
danla  (which  is  situated  near  the  court  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  police),  he  himself  made  that  sword  a  standard,  and  issued 
the  order  for  slaughter. 

From  that  night  till  five  hours  of  the  following  day,  man, 
woman,  animal,  and  every  living  thing  which  came  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Persians,  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  from  every  house 
ran  a  stream^  of  blood.  At  last  Muhammad  Sh&h  mounted,  and 
went  to  the  Sh&h  to  make  intercession  for  God's  people.     Nfidir 

»  Lit,  "  A  Tigris." 
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Sh&hy  oat  of  consideration  for  him,  willingly  acceded  to  bis 
wishes,  gave  orders  that  the  Persians  should  immediately  cease 
from  farther  slaughter,  and  desist  from  this  anseeroly  work.  In 
short,  a  proclamation  of  quarter  was  made,  and  the  cry  of  this 
glad  tidings  resounded  on  all  sides. 

After  this,  N&dir  Sh&h  remained  for  some  days,  and  collecting 
a  great  deal  of  treasure  and  wealth,  he  set  oat  towards  the 
capital  of  I'r&n.  On  the  way  to  Latti,  the  ruler  of  Sind,  who 
had  come  out  with  hostile  designs,  was  defeated  by  N&dir  Sb&b 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  obliged  to  submit.  On  the  day 
Nddir  Sh&h  set  out  for  the  capital  of  I'r&n,  a  notice  was  sent 
to  Ful&d  Kh&n,  the  superintendent  of  the  police  of  Hindfist&n, 
intimating  that  not  one  of  the  Persians  remained  in  Hinddst&n. 
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This  rare  work,  immediately  after  the  usual  praises  of  the 
Creator  and  the    Prophet,  commences  with  an  eulogium  on 
Hwtoiy,    It  infonns  us  that  stories  of  ancient  heroes  operate  as 
a  warning  to  posterity,  and  those  relating  to  the  manners  and 
coatoms  of  great  men  and  powerful  monarchs  form  a  rule  for 
tie  existing  sovereigns  of  the  world.      For  proud  men  and 
^^ors,  History  is  the  surest  means  of  knowing  what  acts  every 
one  has  performed  according  to  his  power  -and  understanding ; 
what  balls  were  struck  by  what  bats,  and  how  the  games  were 
won;  how  the  swords  of  revenge  were  drawn  against  enemies, 
*Dd  how  they  were  destroyed ;  how  some  by  their  arts,  machina- 
tions and  prudence,  saved  themselves  from  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries,  and  how  others,  by  the  force  of  their  arms  and 
courage,  conquered  the  countries  of  the  world;   what  heroism 
^^ors  have  displayed,  and  how  with  their  swords,  battle-axes, 
^''^  lances  and  daggers,  they  have  cut  off  or  broken  the  heads 
of  foes,  and  darkened,  as  with  night,  the  fields  of  battle  with 
the  dost  of  their  feet.     From  History  also  may  be  known  what 
learned  man  flourished  at  what  time ;  when  a  certain  poet  com- 
V^  his   poems  ;  at   what  time  a  certain   prose  work   was 
compiled ;  what  miracle  was  performed  by  such  a  saint  at  such  a 
time;   what  physician  flourished  at  such  a  period;   what  cali« 
gnpher  acquired  fame  in  his  profession,  and  at  what  time. 
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*'As  the  advantageSy^  he  continues,  **of  this  branch  of 
learning  are  clearly  obvions,  and  the  motives  to  study  it  have 
been  fully  shown,  this  mean  and  sinful  person,  this  criminal, 
shameftd,  forlorn,  and  abashed,  embarrassed  and  distressed ;  this 
drowned  in  the  ocean  of  &ult  and  sin ;  this  bad  character  and 
black&ced  one;  this  hoper  of  forgiveness 'from  Gt>d,  the  Protector 
of  great  and  small,  viz.  Muhammad  ^Ali,  son  of  Muhammad 
S&dik-al  Hasni-al  Naish&pdri-al  Hanafi,  compiled  this  history, 
which  is  extracted  from  many  other  similar  works,  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly condensed  form,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  power  took 
great  care  in  adjusting  the  dates.  Thus  the  periods  of  the  births 
and  deaths  of  the  different  kings,  and  the  actions  of  different 
governors,  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  these  narratives.  Ho 
has  produced  a  polished  mirror,  in  which  are  reflected  all  the 
prophets,  saints,  learned  men,  poets,  sovereigns,  princes,  philo- 
sophers, ministers,  saiyida,  and  physicians.  Having  for  many 
years  dived  into  the  depths  of  books^  he  brought  out  these 
pearls  from  those  oceans.^^ 

The  works  which  he  quotes  as  his  authorities  are  the  BauMokhi 
Safd^  HaUbths  Siyar,  Firishta,  JRauzcUthl  JMdb,  ^A'tam-drdf 
Jahdn-kushdy  Tazkiratu-l  I\$kMt,  Tazkiratu  Shu'ardj  Zqfiir' 
ndma,  Tabakdt-i  Akbari,  FutUh-i  *A'sam  K^,  Ouzidah  of 
Hamdu-llah  MustaufI,  Mcu^Alij  AJzalu-t  TawdHkh,  Jahdfhirdf 
Nizdmiya^  Wassqff  Mu^ajjam^  Mqfdlisihl  MimifUn,  LtMiht 
Tawdrikh^  and  *AlamgM. 

The  author  dedicates  his  work  to  Naw&b  Burh&nu-l  Miilk 
Saiyid  Sa^&dat  Kh&n,  upon  whom  he  bestows  a  long  and  laboured 
eulogy.  In  other  parts  of  the  work  he  takes  every  opportuni^  of 
lauding  his  patron,  and  at  page  329  says  that  he  alone  is  capable 
of  competing  with  the  Mahrattas,  at  the  dread  of  whom  all  the 
other  nobles  of  the  Empire  had  at  that  time  lost  heart,  and* 
become  alarmed.  It  is  in  compliment  to  his  patron's  title  of 
Burh&nu-l  Mulk  that  his  work  takes  its  name  of  Burhdnihl 
Futiih — ''  the  demonstration  of  victories/' 

The  work  was  composed  in  a.h.  1148  (a,d.  1736-6),— and, 
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Beveral  years  afterwards,  we  find  the  author  dedicating  it  to 
another  patron,  and  giving  to  it  the  better-known  name  of 
Mir^u^  8(rfA,  in  which  he  most  amusingly  changes,  omits,  or 
adds  sectarian  passages  to  render  his  book  acceptable  to  a  fiftinni, 
instead  of  a  SM'a. 

The  BurhdnU'l  Fut&h  has  certainly  great  merit  in  its  close 
attention  to  dates,  which  make  it  a  very  useful  book  of  reference, 
though  in  other  respects  it  is  too  short  to  be  of  any  particular 
yalne.  The  matter  is  a  little  expanded  towards  the  close  of 
the  Dehli  history,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  very  year  in 
which  it  was  written.  It  is  divided  into  an  Introduction, 
eighteen  Sooks,  and  a  Conclusion.  The  Books  are  divided 
into  several  Chapters,  and  they  again  are  subdivided  into  Sec- 
tions. The  following  Table  will  show  the  miscellaneous  nature 
of  their  contents. 

CONTENTS. 

Prefiice,  p.  1. 

Introduction.  The  advantages  and  objects  of  the  study  of 
history,  p.  13. 

Book  L — ^An  Account  of  the  Creation  of  the  world,  the  birth 
of  Adam  and  the  histories  of  the  Prophets,  Kings  and  learned 
men  who  flourished  before  the  advent  of  Muhammad,  p.  19. — 
Chap.  L  The  Creation  of  the  world,  p.  19  ;  ii.  The  Prophets,  p. 
21 ;  iiL  The  learned  men,  p.  52 ;  iv.  The  Emperors  of  Persia  to 
whom  all  the  Kings  of  the  world  paid  tribute,  p.  55 :  Sec.  1. 
The  Peshdftdians,  p.  ,55 ;  2.  The  Kai&nians,  p.  60 ;  3.  The 
Askdnianw,  p.  70 ;  4.  The  Sass&nians,  or  Akdsiras,  p.  71. 

Book  II. — ^History  of  Muhammad  and  the  Imfims,  in  seven- 
teen Chapters,  p.  81. — Chap.  i.  The  history  of  the  Prophet, 
p.  81:  Sec.  1.  His  genealogy,  p.  81;  2.  His  birth,  p.  81 ;  3. 
From  his  birth  to  his  mission,  p.  82 ;  4.  From  his  mission  to  his 
flight,  p.  83  ;  5.  From  his  flight  to  his  death,  p.  84 ;  6.  His  lineal 
descendants,  p.  97 ;  7.  His  wives,  p.  97 ;  8.  His  uncles  and 
anntSy  p.  98 ;  9.  His  friends,  p.  99 ;  10.  His  estate,  p.  100. — 
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Chap.  ii.  F&tima,  p.  100 ;  iii.  Hazrat  'All,  p.  101 :  Sec.  1. 
birth  and  death,  p.  101 ;  2.  His  children,  p.  102. — Ghap.  iv. 
Imfim  Hasan,  p.  103  :  Sec.  1.  His  birth  and  death,  p  103 ;  2. 
His  children,  p.  103. — Ghap.  y.  Im&m  Hosain,  p.  103  :  Bee.  1. 
His  birth  and  death,  p.  104 ;  2.  His  children,  p.  105. — Ghap. 
yi.  Im&m  Zainu-1  'iCbidin,  p.  106 :  Sec.  1.  His  birth  and  death, 
p.  106 ;  2.  His  children,  p.  106. — Chap.  yii.  Im&m  Mahammad 
Bakir,  p.  106  :  Sec.  1.  His  birth  and  death,  p.  106 ;  2.  His 
children,  p.  107. — Chap.  yiii.  Im&m  Ja'&r  S&dik,  p.  107 :  See. 
1.  His  birth  and  death,  p.  107  ;  2.  His  children,  p.  107. — Ghap. 
ix.  Im&m  Musa  K&zim,  p.  107  :  Sec.  1.  His  birth  and  death, 
p.  107 ;  2.  His  children,  p.  107. — Chap.  x.  Im&m  'Ali,  son  of 
Mdsa  Baz&,  p.  108 ;  xi.  Im&m  Muhammad  Taki,  p.  108 : 
Sec.  1.  His  birth  and  death,  p.  108 ;  2.  His  children,  p.  108. — 
Chap.  xii.  Im&m  'Ali  Naki,  p.  108  :  Sec.  1.  His  birth  and  death, 
p.  108;  2.  His  children,  p.  108. — Chap.  xiii.  Im&m  Hasan 
Askari,  p.  108;  xiy.  Muhammad  Mahdi,  p.  109;  xy.  The 
relatives  of  Muhammad,  p.  110;  xvi.  The  companions  of 
Muhammad,  p.  112  :  Sec.  1.  The  companions  of  his  flight, 
p.  112 ;  2.  The  Ans&rs,  p.  116 ;  3.  The  pretended  converts, 
p.  119  ;  4.  His  dependents  who  had  no  less  rank  than  the  com- 
panions, p.  121. — Chap.  xvii.  Some  of  the  Saiyids,  p.  122. 

Book  III.— The  Khalifas,  p.  126.— Chap.  i.  The  first  four 
Khalifas,  p.  126 ;  ii.  The  'Ummayide  Khalifas,  p.  139 ;  iii.  The 
^Abbaside  Khalifas,  p.  144 ;  iv.  The  Isma'^ilian  Khalifas  who 
ruled  in  Egypt,  Hijj&z  and  the  western  countries,  p.  148. 

Book  IY. — Some  of  the  Saiyids  who  governed  in  Andalusia^ 
p.  150. 

Book  V. — ^History  of  the  Persian  Kings,  in  nineteen  Chap- 
ters^ p.  152. — Chap.  i.  T&hirian  Kings  of  Khur&s&n,  p.  152 ; 
ii.  Safi&rians  of  Sist&n  and  Elhur&s&n,  p.  153;  iii.  S&m&- 
ni&ns,  p.  153;  iv.  Ghaznivides,  p.  156;  v.  Buwaihides,  or 
Dailamas,  p.  159 ;  vi.  Saljukians,  p.  163  :  Sec.  1.  Those  who 
reigned  in  fran,  p.  163 ;  2.  Those  who  governed  in  Kirm&n,  p. 
168 ;  3.  Those  who  ruled  in  Bum,  p.  168. — Ghap.  vii.  Khw&- 
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rizm-sh&his,  p.  169 ;  yiii.  Isma'ilians,  etc.,  p.  171 ;  ix.  At&baks 
of  Musal,  p.  173 ;  x.  Atabaks  of  .^^rb6ij&ii,  p.  174 ;  xi. 
Atdbaks  of  F&rs  and  Shir&z,  p.  174 ;  xii.  At&baks  of  Lurist&n, 
p.  175 ;  xiii.  Ghorians  of  Khur&s&n,  p.  175 ;  xiy.  Kirits  of 
Hir6t,  p.  176;  xy.  Kings  of  M&zandar&n,  p.  177:  Sec.  1. 
Ancient  Kings  of  M&zandar&n,  p.  177;  2.  Modem  Kings  ot 
M£zandar&n,  p.  179. — Ohap.  xvi.  Kings  of  Bastamd&r,  p.  182 ; ' 
xviL  Kings  of  Sist&n,  p.  184 ;  xviii.  Sult&os  of  hir,  p.  185 ; 
xix.  Shirw&n-sh&hisy  p.  187. 

Book  YI. — Ghiefii  of  Arabia,  p.  188. — Ohap.  i.  Salt&ns  of 
Jiiiza,  p.  188 ;  ii.  Sult&ns  of  Yemen,  p.  189 ;  iii.  Salt&ns  of 
Misr  and  Sh&m,  p.  192 ;  iy.  Hamad&nites,  p.  195  ;  y.  'Akilites, 
196  ;  yi.  Asadides,  p.  197. 

Book  YIL— Honse  of  Ohangiz  Kh&n  and  its  branches, 
p.  197. — Chap.  i.  The  house  of  Ghangiz  Kh&n,  p.  197;  ii. 
Ilk&nians,  p.  213 ;  iii.  Chaup&nians,  p.  214 ;  iy.  Kard-khit&ians, 
p.  215 ;  y.  Moza&arians,  p.  216 ;  yi.  Sarbad&ria  Kings  of 
Sabzaw&r,  p.  220 ;  yii.  Sult&ns  of  the  Kadi-Kdinlu,  p.  221 ;  yiii. 
Soltdns  of  the  Ak-Kuinid,  p.  222. 

Book  YIII. — ^Timdr  and  his  descendants  who  ruled  oyer  tr&a 
and  Turin,  p.  224. 

Book  IX.— Saffayi  Kings,  p.  240. 

Book  X. — Osm&nlls  of  Bum,  p.  276. 

Book  XI. — Shaib&ni  descendants  of  Changiz  Khdn,  p.  290. 

Book  XII. — Kings  of  DehK. — Chap.  i.  Kings  who  ruled 
before  Timur,  p.  295  ;  ii.  Descendants  of  Timur  who  reigned  in 
Hindust&n,  p.  299. 

Book  XIIL — Minor  Dynasties  of  Hinddst&n,  p.  340. — Chap. 
L  Bdhmani  Kings  of  the  Dakhin,  p.  340 ;  ii.  Niz&m-sh&his,  p. 
343 ;  iii.  'iSCdil-shdhi  Kings  of  Bljdpdr,  p.  345  ;  iv.  Kutb-sh&hi 
Kings  of  Haidar&b&d,  p.  347 ;  y.  Im&d-sh&hi  Kings  of  Bir&r,  p. 
350 ;  yi.  Baridia  Kings  of  Bidar,  p.  350  ;  yii.  Kings  of  Gujar&t, 
p.  351 ;  yiiL  Sult&ns  of  M&lw&,  p.  353  ;  ix.  Sult&ns  of  Kh&ndesh 
and  Borh&npdr,  p.  354 ;  x.  Sult&ns  of  Bengal,  p.  355 ;  xi. 
Sult&ns  of  Jaunpiir,  p.  359  ;  xii.  Sultans  of  Sind,  p.  359 ;  xiii. 
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Solt&ns  of  Mult&n,  p.  360 ;  ziv.  Kings  of  Kashmir,  p.  361 ; 
XT.  Solt&ns  of  Little  Tibet,  p.  363. 

Book  XIV. — Mohammadan  religioas  and  learned  men,  p. 
364.— Chap.  i.  Learned  Shfas^  p.  364;  ii.  Learned  Smimii^ 
p.  370. 

Book  XV.—Sii/is  and  great  Saints,  p.  383. 

Book  XYI.  —  Celebrated  Poets. — Ohap.  L  Arabic  Poets, 
p.  392  ;  Persian  Poets,  p.  393. 

Book  XVII. — ^Miscellaneous  occarrences  since  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Hijra  era,  p.  407. 

Book  XYIIL— Tribes  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  p.  409.— Ohap. 
i.  Those  of  Arabia,  p.  409  ;  ii.  Those  of  Persia,  p.  412. 

Gonclasion — Chronological  Tables  of  Dynasties,  p.  415. 

Size — Small  folio,  containing  426  pages,  with  18  lines  to  a 
page. 

The  BurhdnU'l  FutHh  is  quite  unknown.  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  the  autograph  of  the  author,  ¥rritten  in  the 
year  of  composition,  and  no  doubt  the  identical  one  presented  to 
Nawdb  Sa'&dat  Eh&n,  and  stolen  from  the  Royal  Library.  I 
procured  it  in  a  hazdr  at  Lucknow. 

[The  Extracts  were  translated  by  a  munshi,  and  corrected  by 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  They  differ  in  some  respects  from  a  new  copy 
of  the  Mir»dtU'S  Safd  belonging  to  Sir  Henry.] 

EXTRACTS. 

In  this  year  (1121  a.h.,  1709  a.d.),  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  and  disturbances  which  were  raised  by  T£r&  B&i,  wife 
of  Sambhi,  son  of  Sivd,  Mir  Ahmad  Eh&n,  (Governor  of  Bur- 
h&npur,  was  killed  in  the  month  of  Safar,  and  great  tumult  arose 
in  that  city,  equal  to  what  may  be  expected  in  the  day  of  resur- 
rection. In  the  city,  besides  Saiyid  Zainu-d  din  Eh&n  Kotwdly 
who  was  left  for.  its  protection,  there  was  also  the  &ther  of  the 
compiler  of  these  leaves,  who  was  appointed  master  of  the  royal 
ordnance.  Mir  Ahmad  Khiu  had  sent  them  with  orders  to 
defend  the  ramparts  of  the  city  wall,  and  fortify  the  bastions. 
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They  used  all  their  efforts  to  save  the  pity  and  repel  the  enemy. 
The  insnrgentfl  laid  siege  to  the  fort  for  eighteen  days,  and  made 
great  endeaTonrs  to  take  the  city.  They  succeeded  in  burning 
many  Tillages,  and  most  of  the  mamabddra  who  had  accompanied 
Mir  Ahmad  Kh&n  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  who 
extorted  something  or  other  from  all  of  them.  From  Fidwiyat 
S3i&n  Bakhshf  25,000  rupees  were  taken,  and  in  the  same 
manner  some  gave  one  thousand,  and  others  less.  Sharafu-d  din 
Eh&n,  accountant  of  the  household  expenses,  being  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  music,  declared  that  he  was  a  singer  of  Mir  Ahmad 
Eh&n,  and  thus  easily  obtained  his  release.  The  other  nobles 
said  that  they  were  barbers,  and,  after  shaving,  obtained  their 
freedom  from  the  place  of  destruction  without  paying  any  money. 
With  Mir  Ahmad  Kh&n,  nineteen  relatives  of  his  were  slain. 
Zafiir  Kli&n,  who  was  one  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  had  no  one  equal  to  him  in  bravery,  though  severely 
wounded,  escaped  into  the  city  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Sharza  £h&n  Dakhini,  sumamed  ^aiyid  Bustam  Kh&n,  one  of 
the  chief  nobles  who  resided  at  B&l&pur,  in  Bir&r,  came  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  relieve  Burh&npdr,  and  as  he  had  a  large  force, 
the  enemy  raised  the  siege  and  took  to  flight.  His  Majesty 
granted  the  governorship  of  Burh&npiir  to  Saiyid  Bustam  Kh&n. 

Various  events  which  have  occurred  during  the  Syra  era. 


14.— Discovery  of  the  composition  of  gunpowder. 
64. — 'Abdu-llah,  son  of  Zahir,  built  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
A.H.  75. — Money  first  coined  by  the  Muhammadans.     The 
^Undr  was  a  coin  of  Biim,  and  the  dirham  of  Persia. 

A.H.  180. — Fall  of  the  tower  in  Alexandria  in  an  earthquake. 
237.-— A  great  fiery  meteor  appeared  in  ^Askalau,  which 
for  a  long  time  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 
A.H.  242. — ^A  dreadfiil  earthquake  occurred  and  inflicted  great 
damage  throughout  the  world, 

A.H.  244. — A  terrible  noise  was  heard  in  Akhl&t  about  tlie 
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time  of  midnight,  and  nam^roos  men  were  alarmed  to  death.    In 
^Ir&k  hailstones  fell  which  were  one  yard  in  diameter. 

A.H.  252. — A  great  &roine  raged  in  Baghdid,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  to  the  number  of  about  one-fourth,  were  starred 
to  death. 

A.H.  269. — Tulun  built  a  large  tower  over  the  tomb  of 
Mu^fivia,  and  it  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  world. 

A.H.  278. — Else  of  the  Elarmathians  in  Kdfa. 

A.H.  279. — ^Books  on  Natural  Philosophy  were  written,  and 
the  practice  of  selling  and  buying  books  was  first  introduced. 

A.H.  284. — In  Egypt  such  darkness  prevailed,  that  lamps  were 
kept  lighted  for  three  days,and  in  Basri  red  and  yellow  storms  blew. 

A.H.  286. — In  Bahrain  Abu  Sa'id  Hab&ni  became  chief  of  the 
Karmathians. 

A.H.  288. — In  the  West  Abu  'Abdu-llah  introduced  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  Shi*as. 

A.H.  328. — Stars  fell  from  the  sky,  which  appeared  like  birds 
of  fire,  and  which  greatly  terrified  the  people. 

A.H.  330. — The  Euphrates  overflowed  with  such  violence,  that 
half  of  the  city  of  Baghddd  was  inundated. 

A.H.  337. — The  Euphrates  again  overflowed,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  city  was  covered  with  water. 

A.H.  346. — The  reflux  of  the  Persian  Gulf  took  place  to  such 
a  degree,  that  new  islands  appeared.  Brc  and  T&lik&n  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  violence  of  an  earthquake. 

A.H.  349. — A  great  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  ShFa  and 
Sunni  sects,  and  the  latter  prevailed  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  the  descendants  of  H&shim  and  the  assistance  of  Mu'izzu-d 
daula. 

A.H.  351. — The  8hi*as  predominated,  and  reproachful  sen- 
tences against  the  first  E^halifs  were  engraved  on  doors  and 
mosques  in  Baghd&d. 

A.H.  352. — By  the  orders  of  MuMzzu-d  daula  Dailami,  mourn- 
ings for  the  death  of  Im&m  Husain  (peace  be  on  him  ! )  were 
openly  observed. 
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A.H.  358. — ^The  words  "  Rise  for  a  virtuous  purpose  '^  were 
ntrodaced  in  the  dzdn  by  orders  of  the  descendants  of  F&tima. 

A.H.  363. — The  khutba  of  the  descendants  of  ^Abb&s  was 
^>olished  in  Mecca,  by  order  of  Mu'izzu-d  din  Allah  'Alawi,  and 
the  words  above  mentioned  were  then  also  introduced  into  the 
oson. 

A.H.  368. — ^Azdu-d  daula  sent  money  to  construct  the  fort  of 
Medina. 

A.H.  382. — A  Shaikh  came  into  the  Court  of  the  Ehali&  of 
Baghd&d  from  Ydjiij  and  M&jdj. 

A.H.  389. — ^Flags  were  first  carried  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Im&m  Husain  (peace  be  on  him ! ),  and  the  Marsias  or 
elegies,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  were  first  read  with  loud 
criei  and  lamentations. 

A.H.  398. — The  Sunnia  obtained  superiority  over  the  ShVas^ 
and  a  great  earthquake  occurred  in  Dayuz. 

A.H.  400. — The  J&md  Manjid  was  built  in  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  H4kim-i  BilUh  'Alawi  Isma'ili. 

A.H.  407.— The  8hi"as  of  Wdsit  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
SunnU,  and  the  temple  Baitu-l  MukaddoB  was  demolished. 

A.H.  413. — Occurrence  of  intense  cold  in  the  country  of  'Irdk, 
which  froze  the  water  of  the  watercourses  and  wells. 

A.H.  428. — A  great  famine  raged  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  about  one-tenth  of  the  people  were  starved  to  death. 

A.H.  432. — A  dreadful  earthquake  occurred  in  Tabriz. 

A.H.  434. — Another  earthquake  occurred  which  destroyed  Tabriz. 

A.H.  440. — The  wall  round  the  city  of  Shirdz  was  completed 
by  Abu-I  Muk&rim,  a  Dailami  chief. 

A.H.  442.— A  comet  appeared. 

A.H.  443. — A  fight  took  place  between  the  Sunnia  and  the 
ShS'wt  in  Baghd&d,  and  the  former  were  victorious. 

A*H.  444. — The  quarter  of  Baghdad  in  which  the  Shil^as  resided 
was  destroyed. 

A*H.  450. — The   Shi'aa  obtained  power  over  the  Sunnis  in 
Baghdad  by  the  assistance  of  Basdsari  (may  peace  be  to  him !). 
TOL.  vm.  3 
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A.H.  451. — The  Sunnis  overcame  the  Shfas^  and  Bas&sari 
was  slain. 

A.H.  452. — A  great  famine  occurred  in  Egypt,  and  the  people 
were  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition. 

A.H.  464. — ^The  Tigris  overflowed,  and  Baghd&d  was  inundated. 
A.H.  456. — A  great  conflagration  took  place  in  Damascus^  and 
the  sepulchre  of  Bani  ^Ummaiya  was  burnt. 

A.H.  462. — Famine  raged  in  the  country,  and  a  pestilential 
disease  broke  out  in  Egypt ;  the  khutba  of  F&tima  was  abolished 
in  the  country  of  Hijj&z. 

A.H.  466. — The  Tigris  was  again  swollen,  and  Baghd&d 
inundated. 

A.H.  503. — The  Firingis  took  the  fort  of  Tripoli  after  a  siege 
of  seven  years,  and  they  also  obtained  possession  of  the  forta  of 
B&nias,  Tarsul,  and  Akr&d. 

A.H.  504. — The  Firingis  took  the  forts  of  Beyrout,  Ay&sif, 
and  the  stronghold  of  Saidu. 

A.H.  505. — The  foundation  of  the  fort  of  Mashhed  Mukaddas 
was  laid  by  the  exertions  of  Amir  ^Ali. 

A.H.  514. — Tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  dis- 
covered in  the  well-known  ravine. 

A.H.  515. — Baghd&d  was  burnt,  and  some  of  the  pillars  of 
Yam&ni  fell  down. 

A.H.  517.^ — ^A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  so  that  the 
stars  appeared  during  the  day. 

A.H.  516.^— The  8hi*a  creed  was  promulgated  in  the  country  of 
Azarbdij&n. 

A.H.  518. — Saifu-1  Isl&m  issued,  after  many  years,  a  prohibition 
to  the  learned  men  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  that  the  words  *^  Bise 
for  a  virtuous,  purpose  ^^  should  not  be  cried  out  in  the  dzdn. 

A.H.  600. — White  dust  fell  from  the  sky. 

A.H.  654. — A  red  flame  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Medina, 
and  Baghddd  was  inundated  by  the  river. 

A.H.  669. — Damascus  was  inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
streams. 

^  8ie  in  orig. 
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A.H.  682. — A  large  flood  came  and  inundated  Damascus  a 
second  time. 

A.H.  692. — The  flame  again  appeared  in  the  ricinity  of  Medina. 

A.H.  694. — ^The  water  of  the  Nile  fell,  and  a  great  famine 
occurred  in  Egypt. 

A.H.  695. — ^A  terrible  &mine  raged  in  the  cities  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  men  ate  dogs,  cats,  and  even  their  own  children. 

A.H.  700. — The  flkh&ni  almanacs  were  invented. 

A.H.  701.-*A  pestilential  disease  broke  out  among  men  and 
ail  classes  of  animals. 

A.H.  718. — ^The  astrologers  were  prohibited  from  pronouncing 
their  predictions  in  Damascus,  and  a  great  famine  took  place  in 
the  continent  and  the  islands. 

A.H.  728. — The  court-yard  of  the  temple  of  Mecca  was  newly 
laid  down. 

A.H.  731. — The  canal  was  brought  into  the  city  of  Aleppo. 

A.H.  739. — A  great  earthquake  occurred  in  Western  Tripoli. 

A.H.  740. — Fire  descended  from  the  heavens  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  burnt  many  houses. 

A.H.  746. — The  palace  of  Kisra  was  demolished  on  the  4th 
of  Safar. 

A.H.  749. — A  dreadful  plague  ravaged  the  cities  of  Egypt  and 
Syria. 

A.H.  802. — ^Fire  caught  the  temple  of  Mecca  and  injured  it. 

A.H.  819. — A  great  pestilence  broke  out  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  the  world. 

A.H.  836. — A  comet  appeared. 

A.H.  842. — The  foundation  of  a  Jama*  Masjid  was  laid  in 
Adama. 

A.H  844. — The  Jama*  Masjid  was  completed. 

A.H.  862. — Discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus. 

A.H.  877. — A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  Babi'n-1  awwal,  and  the  stars  appeared  during  the  darkness. 

A.H.  883. — A  great  plague  occurred  in  Mecca. 

A.H.  884. — Damascus  was  burnt. 
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A.H.  901-904. — The  rivers  were  greatly  swollen^  and  pestilen- 
tial diseases  broke  oat  m  all  the  cities  of  Biim. 

A.H.  903. — A  Jama*  Ma^'id  was  founded  in  Constantinople. 

A.H.  912. — The  Portuguese  took  possession  of  some  of  the 
coasts  of  India. 

A.H.  1012. — The  medicinal  properties  of  tobacco  were  dis- 
covered, and  it  was  used  in  smoking,  as  it  is  now. 

A.H.  1030. — The  water  of  the  Bay  of  Constantinople  was 
frozen  by  excess  of  cold. 

A.H.  1099. — A  pestilential  disorder  broke  out  in  Borh&npur 
and  the  Dakhin,  which  continued  till  a.h.  1104^  and  destroyed 
half  the  people. 

A.H.  1116-1119. — A  great  famine  occurred  in  Burh&npur  and 
the  Dakhin,  and  many  men  died  of  hunger. 

A.H.  1140. — The  rain  fell  very  copiously  in  Burh&npdr,  and 
the  river  T&pti  rose  so  high  that  it  inundated  one-tenth  of  the 
city,  and  destroyed  one-fourth  of  the  houses. 

A.H.  1148. — Towards  the  end  of  the  year  such  a  violent 
earthquake  occurred  in  Kashmir,  that  it  destroyed  about  two 
thousand  houses. 
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'*Tbb  Guabdsd  Trbasukt"  is  so  peculiar  a  name,  that  it  pro- 
bably represents  the  date  when  the  work  was  first  commenced, 
1142  A.H.  The  narrative,  however,  is  brought  down  to  the 
year  1150  a.h.,  or  eight  years  subsequent. 

The  second  volume  only  of  this  work  has  come  into  my  posses- 
sion, and  in  that  nothing  is  stated  with  respect  to  the  name  and 
position  of  the  author.     The  first  volume  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects.    We  are  told  incidentally,  in  a 
passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume,  that,  amongst 
other  things,  it   contained  a   Treatise  on   Knowledge.     There 
could  have  been  nothing  on  history,  for  that  subject  is  exhausted 
ID  the  second  volume.     The  names  of  authorities  are  not  given 
in  any  general  form,  but  the  Tabdtkdt-i  Ndairi  and  TabakdUi 
Akhari  are  quoted.     The  only  portion  that  can  be  considered 
original  is  the  first  portion  on  the  duties  and  observances  of 
lyings  and  ministers,  which  is  profusely  illustrated  by  quotations 
!     from  the  Kur&n. 

This  work  is  very  rare.     I  have  seen  but  one  copy,  which  is 
in  the  possession  of  Sa'idu-d  din  Ahmad  Eh&n,  of  Mur&ddb&d. 
As  before  mentioned,  it  is  deficient  in  the  first  volume.     It  was 
;     ^fanscribed  in  1188  a.h.,  in  the  Naafalik  character. 

V 

CONTENTS. 

On  the  Duties  and  Observances  of  Kings  and  Ministers,  pp. 
I  to  50— The 'Ummayide  and  'Abb&side  Khalife,  pp.  57  to  62— 
Ghaznivides,  pp.  63  to  78 — ^Kings  of  Dehli  before  Bdbar,  pp. 
^3  to  141— Timdrian  Dynasty,  down  to  Muhammad  Shkh,  pp. 
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141  to  283— Kings  of  the  Dakhin,  pp.  283  to  300— Sultins  of 
Gujarat,  pp.  301  to  315— Sultins  of  M41w&,  pp.  316  to  330— 
Sult&Ds  of  Bengal,  pp.  331  to  335— Sult&ns  of  Jaanpur,  pp. 
336  to  339— Rulers  of  Sind,  pp.  339  to  342— Rulers  of  MultiD, 
pp.  343  to  346— Sultins  of  Kashmir,  pp.  346  to  367— Brief 
Description  of  Hindust&n,  pp.  357  to  358. 
SiZB — Large  Syo.,  358  pages,  each  comprising  22  lines. 

EXTRACT. 

In  the  city  of  Agra  there  was  a  large  temple,  in  which  there 
were  numerous  idols,  all  adorned  and  embellished  with  preciooB 
jewels  and  valuable  pearls.  It  was  the  custom  for  the.  infidels  to 
resort  to  this  temple  from  far  and  near  several  times  in  each 
year  to  worship  the  idols,  and  a  certain  fee  to  the  Gbvemment 
was  fixed  upon  each  man,  for  which  he  obtained  admittance.  As 
there  was  a  large  congress  of  pilgrims,  a  very  considerable  amomit 
was  realized  from  them,  and  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  This 
practice  had  been  observed  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Sh&h  Jah&n,  and  in  the  commencement  of  Aorangzeb's 
government ;  but  when  the  latter  was  informed  of  it,  he  was 
exceedingly  angry,  and  abolishe<{  the  custom.  The  greatest 
nobles  of  his  Court  represented  to  him  that  a  large  sum  was 
realized  and  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  and  that  if  it  were 
abolished,  a  great  reduction  in  the  income  of  the  State  would 
take  place.  The  Emperor  observed,  "  What  you  say  is  right,  bat 
I  have  considered  well  on  the  subject,  and  have  reflected  on  it 
deeply ;  but  if  you  wish  to  augment  the  revenue,  there  is  a 
better  plan  of  attaining  that  object  by  exacting  the  jizya.  By 
this  means  idolatry  will  be  suppressed,  the  Muhammadan  religion 
and  the  true  faith  will  be  honoured,  our  proper  duty  will  be  per- 
formed, the  finances  of  the  State  will  be  increased,  and  the 
infidels  will  be  disgraced.^  On  hearing  this,  all  the  nobles  and 
ministers  of  the  throne  admired  and  praised  the  wisdom  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  added,  that  ^^  by  this  plan  the  money  would  be  saved, 
because  the  infidels  came  several  times  in  a  year  and  paid  only  a 
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little  into  the  treasury  ;  but  thej  will  pay  the  jizya  only  once  a 
year,  and  the  Gbvemment  income  will  be  increased,  which  is  the 
grand  object.^  This  was  highly  approved  of  by  all  the  nobles  ; 
and  the  Emperor  ordered  all  the  golden  and  silver  idols  to  be 
broken,  and  the  temple  destroyed.  The  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  much  increased ;  it  not  only  exceeded  hcB^  but  came 
up  to  several  krorB.  The  jizya  was  collected  from  all,  great 
and  small,  Hindus  as  well  as  rebel  infidels,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  which  extended  on  three  sides  to  the  sea.  The  Govern- 
ment officers  also  made  great  exertions  in  levying  it,  and  in  no 
case  acted  with  indulgence  and  partiality.  Consequently  Isl&m 
acquired  great  predominance,  and  the  Muhammadans  were  so 
dreaded  that,  for  instance,  if  a  Hindi!  went  riding  on  his  horse, 
and  a  peon  of  the  office  which  collected  the  tax  caught  him,  the 
colour  of  his  face  instantly  changed,  and  he  began  to  coax  the 
peon ;  but  until  he  had  shown  the  receipt  for  iYiQ  jizya  of  the  year, 
he  could  not  stir  a  step  from  the  place  without  being  taken  to  the 
office.     But  at  present  the  rule  for  the  Jizya  is  totally  abolished. 
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TAntKU-I     HINDf 

OP 

RUSTAM  'ALr. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  RustAin  'AU,  son  of  Mahammad 
Khalil  Sh&h&b&di.  He  gives  as  the  immediate  reason  of  wriUog 
the  Tdrikh'i  Hindi,  that  contemporaries,  from  excessive  attach- 
ment to  this  world,  neglected  entirely  to  ponder  on  their  exist- 
ence, either  as  regards  its  origin  or  end ;  and  from  their  firm 
belief,  under  the  delusions  of  their  evil  passions,  in  the  long 
duration  of  their  lives  in  this  world  of  mutations,  pursued  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  vain  line  of  conduct.  So  he  entertained  a  desire 
to  commit  to  writing  a  brief  account  of  just  kings,  and  how  they 
controlled  oppressors  and  tyrants,  in  the  hope  that,  while  it 
might  prove  a  lesson  to  the  wise,  it  would  not  fail  to  draw  the 
attention  of  intelligent  readers  to  the  instability  of  all  earthly 
pleasures,  and  the  short  duration  of  human  life,  and  so  induce 
them  to  withdraw  their  affections  from  this  world. 

The  execution  of  his  intention  was,  however,  suspended  for  a 
time  by  necessities,  which  compelled  him  to  travel  from  city  to 
city  in  search  of  employment  and  subsistence,  until  at  last  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Bhop&l.  Here,  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  he  subsisted  on  the  munificence  of  certain 
great  men  and  many  sincere  friends,  more  especially  on  the  liberal 
support  of  Naw&b  Y&r  Muhammad  Kh&u,  *^  a  just  nobleman, 
under  whose  administration  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependencies 
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of  Bhop&l  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.^  As  the  wants  of  the 
author  were  thus  supplied,  he  attained  peace  of  mind,  and  was 
enabled  to  compose  the  work  which  was  the  object  of  his  heart's 
desire. 

The  Tdrikh-i  Hindi  was  composed  in  the  year  1154  a.h.  (1741-2 
A.D.)  as  we  learn,  not  only  from  an  ambiguous  passage  in  the 
Pre&ce,  but  from  an  express  declaration  to  that  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter.  The  history  also  closes  at  that 
period,  though  towards  the  end  of  the  work  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  Muhammad  Sh&h  is  mentioned,  which  would  make  it 
a  year  later.  Only  six  pages,  however,  preceding  this  passage, 
the  author  reiterates  the  statement  that  the  work  was  composed 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Muhammad  Sh&h's  reign.  It  may 
be  considered  altogether  a  useful  compilation,  as  it  is  not  copied 
verbatim  from  known  authors,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it  the 
author  writes  of  many  matters  which  came  under  his  own 
observation  or  those  of  his  friends.  Amongst  the  works  which 
he  most  frequently  quotes  are  two,  of  which  no  traces  can  be 
obtained, — the  Siyar-i  Hindi  and  the  Faiiizdt-i  Ahhari.  The 
former  is  frequently  mentioned,  from  the  time  of  the  Slave 
Dynasty  to  the  reign  of  Farrukh  Siyar,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a 
general  History  of  India.  The  quotations  from  the  Faiuzdi-i 
Akbari  are  rarer,  but  extend  from  the  time  of  Mahmud 
Ghaznavi  to  the  time  of  Muhammad  Sh&h.  It  appears  to  be 
partly  a  religious  work,  containing  some  historical  anecdotes,  for 
in  the  conclusion,  in  the  chapter  upon  holy  men,  he  says  that  it 
was  composed  by  Sh&h  Ghul&m  Muhiu-d  din,  and  dedicated  to 
his  spiritual  teacher,  Saiyid  Sh&h  ^Ali  Akbar,  after  whom  it  was 
called  FaiitzdUi  Akbari.  Other  works  incidentally  quoted  are 
the  Tdrikh-i  Baddini,  Habibu-s  Siyar,  Khuidsatu^t  TawdHkh, 
TdrikA-iAkbar-shdhi,  TdHkh-i Farrukh  Siyar,  Tdrikh-i  Jahdngiri, 
Mir-dUi  Mas'&di,  Tdrikh-i  Shahdbi,  and  the  Tdrikh-i  Mahmiidi. 
It  is  probable  that  the  last  two  are  familiar  works  disguised  under 
uncommon  appellations. 

The  author    m  ibnd  of   indulging    in    poetical    quotations, 
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sentences  from  the  Kur&n,  and  moral  reflectiona.     Bat  the 
quotations  have  heen  excluded  from  the  following  Extracts. 

This  History  is  divided  into  an  Introduction,  ten  Chapters 
(tabaka)^  and  a  Conclusion. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface,  p.  1 — Introduction,  on  the  Creation,  the  instability 
of  the  world,  and  an  account  of  Hindust&n,  p.  8 — Chap.  i.  On 
the  Hindu  Rajas  preceding  Isldm,  p.  56— ii.  The  Ohaznivides 
and  Ghorians,  p.  124— iii.  The  Khilji  Sultdns,  p.  176— iv.  The 
Tughlik-sh&hi  Sult&ns,  p.  193— v.  The  Khizr-khanians,  p.  216— 
vi.  The  Lodi  Afghan  Sult&ns,  p.  225— vii.  The  early  Timfirian 
Kings,  p.  257— viii.  The  Sur  Afgh&n  Dynasty,  p.  279— ix.  The 
minor  independent  Dynasties,  p.  326 — x.  The  later  Timdrian 
Kings,  p.  348.  Conclusion — On  tlie  holy,  learned,  and  excellent 
men  and  poets,  whom  the  author  has  conversed  with,  or  heard 
of,  p.  595. 

Size — 8vo.,  containing  651  pages,  each  of  11  lines. 

The  only  copy  which  I  know  of  the  Tdrikh-i  Hindi  was 
obtained  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  Miy&n  Faujd&r  Muhammad 
Kh&n,  from  the  library  of  Naw&b  Sikandra  Begam  of  Bhop&I, 
and  being  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Yar  Mu- 
Iiammad  Kh&n,  the  patron  of  the  author,  it  is  perhaps  unique. 
But  though  there  may  be  more  copies  in  Bhop&l.  it  is  probable 
there  are  very  few  beyond  the  precincts  of  that  city. 

[The  Extracts  which  follow  were  translated  by  a  munshi^  and 
revised  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Reign  of  AbM  Path  Ndsiru-d  din  Muhammad  Slidh. 

This  Prince  was  a  lover  of  pleasure  and  indolence,  negligent 
of  political  duties,  and  addicted  to  loose  habits,  but  of  somewhat 
a  generous  disposition.  He  was  entirely  careless  regarding  his 
subjects.  As  is  well  known,  this  Emperor,  so  long  as  AnUru^l 
umard  Husain  *Ali  Eh&n  lived,  strictly  observed,  by  virtue  of 
the  efficient  management  of  that  great  Saiyid,  all  the  ancient 
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laws  and  established  rules  of  his  ancestors.  The  achievement  of 
all  undertakings,  the  arrangement  of  all  political  affairs,  and 
the  execution  of  all  wars  were  carried  on  in  an  excellent  manner 
by  the  wisdom  of  that  high  nobleman.  The  Emperor  decided  all 
disputes  without  partiality,  according  to  the  Muhammadan  law ; 
but  when  some  of  the  nobles,  natives  of  this  country  and  of  Tur&n, 
overcome  by  their  evil  passions,  and  merely  through  envy  and 
malice,  put  that  well-wisher  of  the  creatures  of  God  to  death,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  poor  people  and  all  good  subjects,  the 
Emperor  became  master  of  his  own  will,  and,  actuated  by  his 
youthful  passions  and  folly  and  pride,  resigned  himself  to  frivo- 
lous pursuits  and  the  company  of  wicked  and  mean  characters. 
This  created  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  enmity  towards  him  in 
those  very  nobles  who,  from  their  malicious  disposition,  had 
been  the  instruments  of  the  death  of  Husain  ^Ali  Kh&n. 
The  Emperor,  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  nobles,  the 
fear  of  his  own  life,  and  the  temptations  of  his  evil-  passions, 
shut  up  the  gate  of  justice  and  gave  no  ear  to  complaints.  As  the 
splendour  and  delight  of  the  garden  of  this  world,  and  the  ver- 
dure and  fruitfulness  of  the  fields  of  this  earth,  depend  upon  the 
flow  of  the  stream  of  the  equity  and  justice  of  Kings,  so  the 
withering  of  the  trees  of  this  world  is  caused  by  the  hot  winds 
of  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of  rulers  and  dissensions  among 
well-disposed  nobles. 

In  a  short  time,  many  of  the  officers  of  this  kingdom  put  out 
their  feet  from  the  path  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign,  and  many 
of  the  infidels,  rebels,  tyrants  and  enemies  stretched  out  the 
hands  of  rapacity  and  extortion  upon  the  weaker  tributaries  and 
the  poor  subjects.  Great  disorders  arose  in  the  country,  which 
shall  be  briefly  related,  according  to  each  year  of  the  reign,  if 
Ood  please. 

Fifth  Year  of  the  Reign. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  Sharfii-d  daula  Ir&datmand  Eh&n, 
with  a  body  of  nobles,  was  sent  against  B&ja  Ajit  Singh,  who. 
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haying  broken  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  taken  possession  of 
Ajmlr  and  S&mbhar,  had  reached  as  far  as  Nfimaul.  He  was 
accompanied  by  R&ja  Jai  Singh  Sawdi,  Muhammad  Kh&n  Ban- 
gash,  and  Gopfil  Singh,  B&ja  of  Bhad&war,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  hone  and  more  than  two  hundred 
elephants.  B&ja  Ajit  Singh,  on  hearing  the  news,  lost  all  courage, 
fled  from  N&maul,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Garh-patti. 
Here  he  held  out  for  some  time,  and  at  last,  mounting  a  camel, 
went  off  to  Jodhpur.  He  then  sued  for  peace,  and  made  over 
his  son,  Dhankal  Singh,  to  the  nobles  to  carry  to  Court.  In  the 
mean  time,  Ajit  Singh  was  slain  by  his  younger  son,  Bakht  Singh^ 
and  Dhankal  Singh,  upon  reaching  the  Court,  obtained  the  inves- 
titure of  the  chiefship.  He  returned  to  his  country,  and  became 
its  ruler.  His  brother,  Bakht  Singh,  besieged  the  fort  of  N^igor, 
and  having  driven  out  the  R&ja  of  that  place,  became  himself 
master  of  it.  In  the  same  year  B&ja  Jai  Smgh  founded  a 
magnificent  new  city  between  the  towns  of  Amber  and  Sang&nir, 
and  called  it  Jaipur,  after  the  name  of  Saw&i  Jai  Singh. 

Sixth  Year  of  the  Beion. 

Niz&rau-l  Mulk,  being  disgusted  with  the  Emperor,  went 
towards  Mur&d&b&d  and  Sambhal,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting. 
When  he  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  near  the  town  of  Garh 
Muktesar,  he  at  once  turned  aside  from  his  course,  and  pro- 
ceeding vid  Kol  and  Jalesar,  crossed  the  Chambal  and  went 
towards  the  Dakhin.  The  Emperor,  on  hearing  of  this,  sent 
orders  to  Mub&riz  Eh&n,  appointing  him  governor  of  that 
province,  and  instigating  him  to  destroy  Niz&mu-l  Mulk. 
Mub&rizu-l  Mulk,  in  consideration  of  the  obligations  he  owed, 
went  from  Haidarab&d  towards  Auraug&b&d.  Niz&mu-l  Mulk 
sued  for  peace,  but  Mub&riz  Xh&n  was  destined  for  the 
honour  of  martyrdom,  so  he  did  not  listen  to  his  advances,  and 
rashly  engaged  in  fight.  The  brave  warriors,  having  boldly 
fought,   put    many    insurgents    to    the    sword.      By    chance, 
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Mab&mu-l  Mulk  was  slain,  and  Niz&mn-l  Mnik,  in  perfect 
security,  obtained  the  governorship  of  the  Dakhin.  Muhammad 
Sh&h,  on  being  informed  of  this,  was  obliged  to  confer  the 
post  of  minister,  which  was  vacated  by  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  on 
rtim&du-d  daula  Kamru-d  din  Kh&n,  and  sent  a  farmdn  to 
Niz&mn-l  Mulk,  appointing  him  governor  of  the  Dakhin,  and 
bestowing  on  him  the  rank  of  vicegerency  and  the  title  of 
iCsaf  J&h. 

SEVBinis  Year  6f  the  Beion. 

In  this  year  a  person,  having  assumed  the  name  of  S&bir  Sh&h, 
went  to  Eum&on,  and  represented  to  the  B&ja  of  that  place, 
whose  name  was  Debi  Singh,  that  he  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Timur,  and  thus  obtained  repeated  orders  on  the 
functionaries  below  the  hills  at  K&sipur  and  Hudarpur,  to  the 
effect  that  they  should  give  him  a  red  tent,  such  as  is  usual  for 
the  royal  family,  as  well  as  some  troops  to  accompany  him. 
Having  carried  these  orders  into  effect,  they  collected  no  less  than 
forty  thousand  Bohillas.  Shaikh  'Azamatu-Uah  Kh&n,  who  in 
those  days  was  the  governor  of  Mur&d&b&d  and  Sambhal,  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  with  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand 
horse  and  twelve  elephants.  In  a  single  attack  he  overthrew  the 
Rohilla  army.  The  Afgbins  were  dispersed,  and  many  were  put 
to  the  sword.  S&bir  Sh&h  fled  towards  the  east,  and  went  to 
Burhanu-1  Mulk,  who,  having  captured  him,  sent  him  to  the 
Emperor,  under  the  custody  of  Murid  Kh&n,  a  noble  of  high 
rank,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned. 

Ninth  Year  of  the  Beign. 

A  dispute  arose  in  the  Emperor's  audience  chamber  between 
Muzafikr  Eh&n  and  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  because  the  latter  officer, 
in  the  province  of  Oudh,  had  taken  possession  of  the  j'dgirs  of 
manmbddrs.  It  continued  many  days,  and  at  last  Mir  Jumla 
Y&r  Kh&n  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  World  to  decide 
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it.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  should  resign  the 
governorship  of  Oudh,  and  Muzaffar  Kh&n  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  ordnance.  The  former  situation,  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  was  given  to  Muzaffar  Kh&n, 
and  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  was  to  be  appointed  govemor  of  M&lwa. 
This  decision  was  approved  and  confirmed,  and  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  ordnance,  which  was  vacated  by  Muzaffiir 
Kh&n,  was  entrusted  to  S&'du-d  din  Kh&n,  in  whose  place,  Sher 
Afgh&n  Eh&n  was  appointed  steward  of  the  household.  Muzafiar 
Kh&n,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  province  of  Oudh, 
pitched  his  tents  near  Patparganj,  and  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  marched 
towards  M&lw& ;  but  when  the  latter  reached  ^ra,  he  at  once 
crossed  the  river  Jumna,  and  went  towards  Oudh.  Muzaffar  Jang 
was  consequently  obliged  to  proceed  to  Ajmir,  as  the  government 
of  that  province  included  Ndmaul  and  S&mbhar. 

Tenth  Yeab  of  the  Bbign. 

Muhammad  Kh&n  Bangash  Ghazanfar  Jang,  with  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  horse  and  more  than  a  hundred  elephants,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  province  of  All&h&b&d,  to  fight  against  E&ja 
Ghatrs&l.  After  great  exertions  and  many  actions,  the  fort  of 
Jitgarh,  where  he  resided,  was  taken.  Ghatrs&l  "fled  for  refiige 
to  the  Zaminddra  of  Jhama  and  Puma,  and  the  whole  territory 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ehan. 

Burhanu-1  Mulk  led  an  army  against  the  fort  of  Gh&chandi, 
near  Sh&h&b&d  Kanauj,  the  chief  of  which  was  Hindu  Singh,  a 
Ghandela  R&jput.  He  was,  however,  not  to  be  subdued;  but  B£ja 
Gop&l  Singh  Bhadauria,  who  accompanied  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  under 
the  pretence  of  making  peace,  went  to  Hindu  Singh  and  told  him 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  quarrel  with  the  Emperor'*s  nobles, 
that  he  should  leave  the  fort  for  three  days,  and  he  called  God  to 
witness  that,  after  three  days,  when  peace  would  be  concluded, 
the  possession  of  the  fort  should  be  restored  to  him.  Hindu 
Singh  was  deceived,  and  left  the  fort,  and  with  his  femily  and 
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property  pitched  his  tents  at  some  distance.  The  third  day,  by 
the  order  of  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  B&ja  Gop&l  Singh,  breaking  his 
word,  took  the  fort  and  zaminddri  into  his  own  possession.  Con- 
sequently Hindd  Singh,  having  no  remedy,  prepared  to  fight  with 
the  army  of  Borh&na-l  Mulk^  which  amounted  to  about  sixty 
thousand  horse,  but,  baffled  in  his  attempt,  retreated  towards  the 
territory  of  Ghatrs&I.  As  a  punishment  for  violating  his  promise, 
B&ja  Gop&l  Singh  soon  hastened  towards  his  own  destruction. 
After  his  death,  his  son,  Antrat  Singh,  was  confirmed  in  posses- 
sion of  that  district. 

ELBYEirrH  Year  of  the  Eeion. 

The  brother-in-law  of  Tahawwur  Kh&n,  named  Muhammad 
Afzal,  according  to  the  Emperor's  orders,  succeeded  Tahawwur 
Kh&n  as  his  heir  in  the  zaminddri  of  Sh&h  Jah&npur,  and  took 
possession  of  it.  'Abdu-Uah  Kh&n  and  Zuhuru-Uah  Kh&n, 
brothers  of  T&ju-d  din  Eh&n,  who  had  fled  away  towards 
Shams&b&d-mau,  in  conjunction  with  Mir  Khurram  ^Ali,  a 
relative  of  the  author,  collected  eight  thousand  horse  of  the 
Bohilla  tribe,  and  advanced  towards  that  city.  Muhammad 
Afzal  came  out  against  him  with  a  large  body  of  Afghans.  A 
most  fierce  battle  was  fought  near  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Grarra.  Muhammad  Afzal  was  slain,  and  'Abdu-llah  Khan 
became  master  of  the  zaminddri. 

Mir  Mushrif,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
great  Emperor,  departed  from  this  perishable  world  to  the  ever- 
lasting regions,  and  was  buried  in  a  garden  which  he  had  himself 
made. 

Twelfth  Tear  of  the  Rbigx. 

Saiyid  Miran,  who  was  truly  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
devotion,  went  on  a  Friday  to  the  JdnuC  Ma^'id  of  Dehh',  and, 
in  order  to  attract  attention  to  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed 
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people,  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  hhutha^  npon  ^rhich,  the 
Hazdris  of  the  artillery,  under  the  Emperor's  orders,  put  him 
to  death.  From  that  day  disturbances  arose  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  enemies  and  rebels  gained  more  and  more  power 
every  day.  The  Emperor  greatly  regretted  this  event,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Emperor  that  the  base  enemy  (the 
Mahrattas),^  having  crossed  the  Nerbadda,  had  attacked  Oiridhar 
Bah&dur,  the  Governor  of  M&lw&,  and  plundered  his  camp. 

The  Emperor  also  received  intelligence  in  this  year  that  B&jl 
B&o  Mahratta,  having  collected  an  army  of  100,000  horse,  had 
come  to  assist  Rdja  Ghatrs&I,  and  had  besieged  Muhammad  £h&n 
Bangash  in  Jitgarh.  The  time  of  the  decadence  of  the  Empire 
had  arrived,  and  in  retaliation  for  shedding  the  innocent  blood  of 
Saiyid  Miran,  no  plan  of  repelling  the  enemy  proved  effectuaL 
From  that  time  to  this  the  power  and  dominion  of  that  tribe  has 
daily  increased.  The  siege  of  Jitgarh  lasted  for  six  months,  and 
within  the  fort  one  sir  of  flour  was  sold  for  eighty  rupees.  At 
last,  Chatrsal  obliged  Muhammad  Eh&n  to  evacuate  the  fort,  and 
having  given  him  back  some  of  the  horses  which  he  had  plundered 
from  him,  allowed  him  to  depart.  In  the  way,  the  Elh&n  met 
with  his  son,  Kaira  Kh&n,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  horse, 
and  both  father  and  son  returned  to  their  native  city,  Farrukh- 
db&d,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  name  of  Muhammad 
Farrukh  Siyar.  From  that  time  the  population  increased  every 
day,  and  gradually  it  became  a  very  large  city. 

In  this  year,  in  the  month  of  Sha'b&n,  a  great  tumult  arose  in. 
the  JdmcC  Masjid^  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  Musulm&n  who  wa^ 
slain  by  a  Hindu  of  the  name  of  Subh  Karan.  The  Hindus  were 
assisted  by  the  Royal  mutasaddh  (or  writers).  On  Friday,  at 
about  3  o''clock,  a  great  fight  took  place.  Seventeen  men  were 
killed  within  the  Masjid,  and  Sher  Afgh&n  Khdn,  the  Emperor'*s 
steward,  having  received  a  wound,  escaped  by  the  assistance  of 
Boshanu-d  daula. 

1  Throoghout  the  Mahrattas  are  designated  simply  as  ghanim  "  enemies.** 
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THntTEENTH  TeAR  OF  THE  EbION. 

Muhaniinad  Khin  Bangash  Ghazanfar  Jang  was  appointed 
€rovernor  of  the  province  of  M&Iwi,  on  condition  of  his  chastising 
the  enemy.  When  he  went  there,  he  sometimes  fought  with 
them,  sometimes  connived  at  their  proceedings,  and  in  this  manner 
managed  to  prolong  the  period  of  his  government. 

Fourteenth  Tear  of  the  Reign. 

Information  was  received  that  Muhammad  Kh&n  Gliazanfar 
Jang  had  crossed  the  Nerbadda,  and  joined  Niz&mu-l  Mulk. 
He  was  removed  from  the  government  of  M&lw&,  and  Bdja  Jai 
Singh  Saw&i  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

In  this  year  Mir  Jumla  Tarkh&n,  one  of  the  greatest  nobles, 
and  a  man  of  learning  and  a  friend  of  the  learned,  who 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  Gt)d,  departed  this  transitory  world. 
This  Mir  Jumla  was  called  Mir  'Ib&du-llah.  He  came  to 
Hindust&n  from  Samarkand  in  search  of  his  father,  Mir  Abu4 
Waf&,  who  had  become  kdzi  of  Benares.  By  degrees  he 
himself  was  appointed  kdzi  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and 
when  Prince  Muhammad  Farrukh  Siyar  became  governor  of 
that  province,  he  made  him  his  tutor.  During  the  time  of  this 
Prince'6  reign  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
the  State,  and  had  the  conduct  of  all  political  affairs  in  his 
hands.  At  last,  through  the  hostility  of  the  Saiyids,  he  was 
deprived,  after  the  murder  of  Farrukh  Siyar,  of  all  the  insignia  of 
nobility ;  bat^  by  the  favour  of  Husain  'Ali  Eh&n,  he  was  again 
raised  to  his  former  rank  Bjxdjdgir^  as  well  as  to  the  office  of  Sadru-s 
iudur.  He  was  a  person  of  exceeding  generosity,  and  gave 
away  lacs  of  rupees.  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  as  regards 
the  works  of  this  world,  he  had  only  one  desire  unfulfilled,  which 
was  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  give  any  person  a  present  of 
one  kror  of  rupees.     He  loved  knowledge  and  learned  men, 
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because  by  means  of  his  learning  he  had  reached  the  Emperor's 
Court,  and  obtained  his  rank. 

In  the  same  year,  at  the  instigation  of  K&ja  Jai  Singh,  the  vile 
enemy  took  possession  of  M&lw&,  and  the  B&ja  himself  added 
to  his  own  territory  many  parganas  which  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  in  the  vicinity  of  Amber.  Dhankal  Singh,  B&ja  of 
M&rw&r,  sacked  the  district  of  Rew&ri,  which  is  thirty  ko8  fion 
Dehli,  and  took  thirteen  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  authorities  of 
that  place.  The  enemies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  ravage  and  plunder. 

Fifteenth  Tear  op  the  Reign. 

Waziru-1  Mulk  Ftirnddu-d  daula  Eamru-d  din  Eh&n,  witii 
70,000  horse,  marched  from  Dehli  against  Udfiru,  the  ShmhUlir 
of  Kora  Jah&n&b&d,  who  had  killed  J&n  Nis&r  Eh&n.  Ud&r4  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  retired  from  the  district,  and  Eamra-d 
din  Kh&n  returned  to  the  seat  of  Empire  through  Kanauj  and 
Farrukh&b&d. 

Sixteenth  Teab  of  the  Keign. 

Muzaffar  Kh&n,  brother  of  Kh&n-daur&n  Eh&n,  accompanied 
by  Jai  Singh  and  other  Rajas,  was  despatched  with  a  lai^e  armj 
against  the  enemy,  but  being  informed  at  Sironj  that  they  had 
crossed  the  Nerbadda,  and  gone  to  the  Dakhin,  he  returned  to  the 
capital. 

Seventeenth  Tear  of  the  Reion. 

According  to  the  Emperor's  orders,  Ftimadu-d  daula  Kamru-d 
din  Kh&n  Nusrat  Jang,  with  a  large  army,  many  elephants,  and 
heavy  ordnance,  moved  towards  the  enemy  through  Agra,  and 
Amiru-1  umard  Bah&dur  Sams&mu-d  daula  Mansur  Jang,  with 
many  nobles  and  Rajas,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  said  to 
amount  to  90,000  horse,  and  a  large  park  of  artillery,  marched 
through  the  territory  of  Mew&t.     But  through  the  misrepresen- 
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tions  of  B&ja  Jai  Singh,  he  was  induced  to  give  orders  not  to 
>aimence  an  action.  One  day,  howerer,  as  'AH  H&aiid  Kh&n, 
ae  of  the  chief  nobles,  had  left  camp,  he  encountered  by  chance 
body  of  the  enemy.  Although  he  had  no  force  with  him  at 
he  time,  yet  with  his  few  attendants  he  repulsed  the  assailants, 
nd  returned  to  the  camp  in  safety.  As  the  AmirU'l  umard 
ronld  not  engage  with  the  enemy,  one  of  the  nobles  named  Tir- 
kndiz  Kh&n  deserted  him,  and  departed  with  three  hundred 
lorse  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Dehli ;  upon  which  a  party 
)f  the  enemy,  acting,  it  is  said,  under  the  instructions  of  R&ja 
Jai  Singh;  hastened  in  pursuit,  and  having  overtaken  him,  sur- 
rounded him  on  all  sides  like  a  swarm  of  ants  and  locusts. 
Tir-and&z  Kh&n  showed  great  courage,  and  after  fighting  nobly, 
met  with  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Of  his  followers  some  were 
killed,  and  others  fell  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  enemy,  by  name  Malhdrji,  with 
a  body  of  45,000  horse,  overran  some  of  the  parganas  of  Rija 
Jai  Singh,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  S&mbhar.  After  three 
days  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered.  It  is  said  that  nine 
hundred  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  killed  and  wounded.  He 
took  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rupees, 
besides  two  elephants  and  some  horses  from  Fakhru-d  din  Husain 
Eh&n,  son  of  T7du  Afgh&n  Kh&n,  the  then  governor  of  the  place, 
and  returned  to  oppose  the  army  of  the  Amiru-l  umard. 

The  Amiru^l  umardj  deceived  by  E&ja  Jai  Singh,  returning  to 
the  capital  without  coming  once  to  action,  arrived  on  the  17th  of 
Zi-1  hijja.  I^tim&du-d  daula,  who  had  gone  to  oppose  the  enemy 
rid  XgT2ky  fought  with  Piluji  Mahratta,  near  Narwar. 

At  last,  he  also,  leaving  the  result  of  the  war,  returned  to 
Dehli  on  the  29th  of  Zi-1  hijja  in  the  same  year. 

Eighteenth  Year  of  the  Beign. 

The  enemy  went  to  the  territory  of  Mewdr,  which  is  ruled  by 
the  Bdn&,  reached  the  city  of  Ifdipur,  and  having  taken  a  con- 
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tribution  from  the  B&n&,  turned  towards  M&rw&r,  plundered  the 
city  of  Mfrt&y  took  some  tribute  from  Bakht  Singh,  B&js  of 
N&gor,  and  then  arrived  at  Ajmir.  The  Mahratta  chieft  alibied 
from  their  horses,  and  .with  the  utmost  respect  visited  the 
tomb  of  the  great  and  venerable  Khw&ja,  and  thenoe  advanced 
to  the  fort  of  Bilpnagar.  B&ja  S&want  Singh  had  busied  himself 
in  strengthening  the  fort  with  heavy  guns.  The  army  of 
the  enemy,  seeing  no  way  of  success,  retreated,  after  suSSniiig 
much  loss,  towards  Jaipilr.  In  the  mean  time,  Y&dg&r  Ehin 
B&o,  Saiyid  Kirp&r&n,  and  Naj&bat  'Ali  Kh&n,  the  nephew  of 
Husain  ^Ali  Kh&n,  went  to  Jai  Singh,  to  request  his  interposition 
in  coming  to  some  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  All  these 
officers,  with  the  concurrence  of  B&ja  Jai  Singh,  gave  the  enemj 
in  the  district  of  Kishangarh  a  sum  of  twenty  lac8  of  rupees  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor,  to  induce  them  to  return  to  the  Dakhin, 
when  they  themselves  returned  to  Dehli. 

During  this  year  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  Sa^fidat  Kh&n  went  towards 
Kora  Jah&n&b&d.  The  chief  of  that  tract,  named  Bhagwaoi, 
son  of  XJd&rii,  who  before  this,  having  killed  J&n  Nis&r  Khin, 
governor  of  that  place,  had  greatly  injured  and  oppressed  the 
peasantry,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  Burh&nu-l  Mulk's  ad- 
vance, marched  forward  with  a  body  of  vagabonds  amounting  to 
twenty-five  thousand  horse  and  foot.  The  army  of  Burh&nu-l 
Mulk,  excepting  himself  and  two  thousand  horse,  had  .i^ot  yel 
crossed  the  Ganges,  when  suddenly  the  army  of  that  ringleadw 
of  the  infidels  appeared.  After  both  parties  had  met,  much 
fighting  ensued.  Bhagwant  Singh  himself  shot  an  arrow  which 
wounded  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  in  the  arm.  But  that  lion  of  the 
field  of  courage  immediately  drew  it  out,  and  in  turn  shot  that 
vile  infidel  in  the  forehead,  and  sent  him  to  the  next  world. 
Many  of  his  followers  were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled  away. 
Burh&nu-l  Mulk  victoriously  returned  to  camp,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  flayed,  and  his  skin  to  be  filled  with  straw.  His  head  and 
that  of  his  son  were  placed  on  the  points  of  spears  and  sent  to 
the  capital. 
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In  the  beginning  of  Sha^b&n  of  this  year  the  compiler  of  this 
work  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  skins  and  heads  of  both  those 
unfortunate  wretches  hanging  in  the  bazar  of  Dehli  near  the 
Police  Office. 


Nineteenth  Year  of  the  Beion. 

The  Mahratta  armies  entered  the  territory  of  Bhad&war,  the 
chief  of  which,  Amrat  Singh,  collected  an  army,  advanced  from 
the  town  of  Ater  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  and  gave  battle  at 
the  distance  of  a  kos  from  that  town.  It  is  commonly  reported 
that  the  army  of  the  B&ja  consisted  of  seven  thousand  horse, 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  forty-five  elephants ;  while  that  of  the 
invaders  amounted  to  near  one  hundred  thousand  horse.  The  war 
coniinoed  for  one  month ;  and  although  the  territory  of  Bhadd- 
war  lay  close  to  the  capital,  yet  that  Emperor,  the  asylum  of 
negligence,  took  no  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foe.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  B&ja,  who  had  long  cherished 
hatred  against  him  in  his  own  bosom,  joined  with  the  enemy,  who, 
at  his  instigation,  left  half  of  his  army  to  confront  the  B&ja,  and 
sent  the  other  half  through  the  towns  of  Oohad  and  Barhad  to 
the  town  of  Ater,  which  they  began  to  plunder.  The  B&ja  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  fighting  all  the  way  with  the  enemy,  and  got 
safe  into  the  fort.  Although  the  enemy  had  plundered  much 
treasure  and  property,  yet  he  took  besides  a  contribution  of 
twenty  lacs  of  rupees  in  cash  and  ten  elephants. 

After  this,  in  the  beginning  of  Zi-1  hijja  of  the  same  year,  the 
eoemy'^s  army  having  crossed  the  river  Jumna,  near  the  village 
of  B&pri,  besieged  the  fort  of  Shukoh&b&d.  L&lji  Khatri,  the 
governor  of  that  place,  presented  him  («ie  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand rupees  and  an  elephant,  and  thus  saved  the  town.  March- 
ing thence,  the  invaders  burnt  down  Firoz&b&d  and  Ftim&dpur, 
which  is  five  kos  from  the  capital,  Agra,  and  plundered  them,  and 
then  proceeded  towards  J&lesar.  AH  of  a  sudden,  about  dawn, 
Bnrh&nu-l  Mnlk  drew  near,  having  marched  from   Etawa  in 
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pursuit  of  the  enemy.  At  first,  his  nephew  Abd-1  Mansiir 
Kh&n  Safdar  Jang,  with  twelve  thousand  horse,  came  in  sight, 
when  the  Mahrattas,  with  their  usual  confidence,  considering  bis 
force  to  be  small,  surrounded  him  on  all  sides.  Abu-I  Mansiir 
Kh&n  slowly  retreated,  fighting  all  the  way,  till  he  reached  the 
spot  occupied  by  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
horse.  When  the  Mahrattas  approached  near,  he  suddenly 
charged  the  army  of  those  rebels  with  his  cavalry,  like  a  wolf 
falling  upon  sheep,  or  a  tiger  upon  a  deer.  Thus  those  vagabonds, 
seized  by  the  hand  of  death,  were  obliged  to  run  away  in  alarm 
towards  the  forest. 

The  Muhammadan  army  pursued  them,  made  heaps  of  the 
slain,  and  kept  the  battle  raging  for  the  distance  of  thirty-five 
ko8.  A  body  of  the  invaders  were  overtaken  near  the  tank  of 
rtim&dpur,  and  three  chiefs  with  about  a  thousand  men  were 
taken  prisoners.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword  crossed  the 
river  Jumna.  Many  of  them  missed  the  ford,  and  were 
drowned  in  the  river  of  eternity,  but  most  of  them  escaped  and 
joined  their  countrymen.  When  the  prisoners  were  brought 
before  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  he  gave  each  man  a  rupee  for  his 
expenses,  and  set  them  all  at  liberty ;  but  he  kept  the  three  chieft 
loaded  with  chains.  After  this,  he  returned  towards  Sh&h- 
Jah&n&b&d,  from  which  place  Amirurl  umard  Eh&n-daur&n  was 
advancing  with  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  horse,  some  guns, 
and  many  elephants,  accompanied  by  Muhammad  Kh&n  Bangash 
Ghazanfar  Jang,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  horse.  The 
army,  which  in  the  beginning  of  Zi-1  ka'da  had  been  ordered  by 
His  Majesty  to  proceed  against  the  enemy,  met  Burh&nu-l 
Mulk  near  the  city  of  Mathura,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
Zi-1  hijja. 

One  day,  the  Amiru-l  umard  invited  Burhfinu-l  Mulk  to  his 
tents,  and  prepared  a  feast  for  his  reception.  In  the  midst  of  the 
banquet  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  the  enemy'^s  army,  having 
marched  through  the  town  of  Fathpur,  and  leaving  Dig,  the  native 
land  of  Badnd  J&t,  on  the  right,  had  arrived  at  Dehli.  Burh&nu-l 
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Mulk,  on  hearing  this,  bit  the  finger  of  sorrow  with  the  teeth  of 
distraction,  and,  mounting  an  elephant,  hastened  towards  that 
city.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Ftim&du-d  daula  Eamru-d  din 
Kh&n,  who,  with  the  intention  of  expelling  the  enemy,  was  then 
encamped  near  E&m&n  Pah&ri,  also  returned  to  Dehli.  In 
the  mean  time,  B&ja  Jai  Singh,  having  marchM  from  Jaipur  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  B&jpdt  horse  and  above  seventy 
elephants,  advanced  as  far  as  the  town  of  Nimr&nd ;  but  when  he 
heard  the  news  of  Burh&nu-l  Mulk's  march,  towards  the  capital, 
he  returned  to  Jaipur.  The  enemy's  army,  having  sacked  the 
village  of  Nakal,  near  Dehli,  went  to  the  shrine  of  the  great 
Khw&ja  Eutbu-d  din ;  but  as  they  could  not  obtain  admittance,  they 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  the  next  day  appeared 
before  the  B&rahpola.  Early  in  the  morning,  according  to  the 
Emperor^s  orders,  Mir  Hasan  Kh&n,  the  commandant  of  the 
Emperor's  body-guard,  came  out  to  oppose  him  with  a  body  of 
one  thousand  mansabddri  horse.  Immediately  behind  him.  Amir 
Kh&n,  and  other  nobles,  with  a  large  army  and  artillery,  came  out 
of  the  city,  and  stood  before  the  enemy ;  but  as  they  had  not  been 
ordered  to  fight,  they  did  not  commence  the  battle.  Mir  Hasan 
Kh&n  and  B&ja  Sheo  Singh,  however,  advanced  and  fought 
valiantly.  *  *  During  the  fight  the  enemy  retreated,  and  pitched 
their  tents  near  T^l  Katord.  The  next  morning,  on  hearing  the 
news  of  Burh&nu-l  Mulk'^s  arrival,  B&jf  B&o,  the  chief  of  the 
Mahrattas,  rode  like  a  jackal  running  away  at  the  roar  of  a  tiger, 
and  fled  from  the  place.  Kamru-d  din  Kh&n,  who  had  ad- 
vanced with  three  hundred  men,  engaged  in  a  severe  skirmish, 
and  retired  after  killing  some  of  his  opponents. 

As  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  had  advanced  without  orders  and  enc:ao:ed 
with  the  enemy,  he  fell  under  His  Majesty's  displeasure,  and 
being  distressed  at  this,  he  crossed  the  Jumna  without  an  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor,  and  returned  to  his  own  residence. 
When  the  AnUru-l  umard  and  Muhammad  Eh&n  were  returning 
to  Dehli,  the  J&ts  of  the  village  of  Mitrol,  between  Kodal  and 
Palwal,  fell  on  their  baggage  and  plundered  it.     Consequently 
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the  army  surrounded  the  village,  and  haying  sacked  it,  set  it  «t 
iSre.  The  Amirthl  umard  entered  the  seat  of  the  Empire,  and, 
according  to  the  royal  orders,  Muhammad  Khin  returned  to 
Agra  for  its  protection.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  yev 
Niz&mu-l  Mulk  arriyed  from  the  Dakhin,  and  on  Monday,  the 
16th  of  Babi'u-1  awwal,  had  an  interyiew  with  His  Majee^  ii 
the  capital. 

TwENtlETH  YbAB  OF  THE  BeTQK. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  year  8000  horse  of  the  B&thor 
B&jpdts,  among  whom  were  eighteen  chie&,  the  relatiyes  rf 
B&ja  Dhankal  Singh,  assembled  on  some  pretence  in  the  city  of 
S&mbhar.  Bh&rat  Singh,  their  leader,  by  whose  hands  Shaikh 
Illahy&r  Kh&n  of  Bilgr&m  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  which 
was  fought  between  Sarbuland  Eh&n  and  Dhankal  Singh,  openly 
drank  wine  on  a  Friday  in  the  Masjid  of  S&mbhar,  and  pn^- 
hibited  the  muazzin  from  calling  to  prayer.  It  happened  that 
Hay&tu-llah  Eh&n,  son  of  Jam&lu-Uah  Eh&n,  the  goyemor  of 
the  place,  with  a  few  men,  went  to  them  in  the  eyening.  After 
some  yerbal  altercation,  the  matter  ended  in  a  regular  fight. 
That  lion  of  the  field  of  battle  thrust  Bh&rat  Singh  into 
the  well  of  destruction  with  a  stroke  of  his  lance.  The 
market  of  the  angel  of  death  was  thronged  through  the  use  of 
rockets,  arrows,  and  lances.  Eighteen  chie&  of  the  opponents 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled  away.  Three  followers  of  the  Eh&n, 
who  were  Saiyids  of  N&maul,  obtained  the  degree  of  martyidom, 
and  were  interred  near  the  tomb  of  Saiyid  Husain  Ehin. 

During  this  year  Ftim&du-d  daula  Kamru-d  din  Ehfin,  with 
50,000  horse  and  many  elephants  and  guns,  moyed  towards 
Birha,  the  natiye  place  of  the  Saiyids,  and  sent  'Azimu-Uah 
TShkvL  2^hiru-d  daula  with  a  large  army  to  precede  him. 
''Azimu-llah  Eh&n,  for  fear  of  his  life,  placed  seyeral  guns  around 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  Saifu-d  din  ''All  Kh&n,  brother 
of  £utbu-l  Mulk  and  Husain  'Ali  Elh&n,  who  was  the  chief  of 
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ft)  with  three  hundred  horse,  boldly  attacked  that  miserable 
.  When  the  Mnghals  fired  their  guns,  a  great  number  of 
Saiyidfl  were  killed ;  but  Saifu-d  din  ' Ali  Eh^n,  with  a  few 
Saiyids,  to  avenge  their  death,  drew  out  their  swords,  and 
led  the  Mughals  to  the  distance  of  three  miles.  Suddenly 
anderer  of  the  forest  of  wretchedness  and  misfortune,  by 
'All  Muhammad,  a  Bohilla,  at  the  direction  of  Ftim&du-d 

and  with  the  hope  of  pi^dferment,  came  from  the  rear 
20,000  Bohillas,  and  fell  upon  the  Saiyids.  Thus  he 
sed  the  good  of  the  next  world  to  the  desires  of  this  earth, 
ecame  the  cause  of  victory  to  the  Tur&nis.  'Azimu-Uah 
,  having  buried  the  Saiyids,  returned  to  Dehll  laden  with 
ise  plunder,  and  accompanied  by  I'tim&du-d  daula.  It  was 
oniahment  of  this  crime  of  persecuting  the  Saiyids,  that 
fter  they  suffered  the  calamities  occasioned  by  N&dir  Sh&h. 
Jiis  year  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  on  the  condition  of  subduing  the 
,  was  appointed  governor  of  Agra  and  M&lw&.  Proceeding 
;h  Bundelkhand,  he  reached  the  latter  province,  and  a  battle 
ught  with  the  enemy  near  the  town  of  fihop&l,  founded  by 
Muhammad  Eh&n,  whose  eldest  son,  Y&r  Muhammad 

is  still  ruling  over  it  with  wisdom  and  equity, 
the  crooked  mind  of  Niz&mu-l  Mulk  was  bent  towards  such 

as  were  contrary  to  what  his  name  imports,  viz.  adminis- 
i,  he  allowed  disturbances  to  break  out  in  the  country,  and 
is  eyes  open  suffered  for  one  or  two  days  grain  to  be  sold 
camp  one  air  for  a  rupee.  On  account  of  the  tumults  and 
Is  rsused  by  him,  many  people  were  hastened  to  their  graves 
lie  stroke  of  starvation,  and  many  Musulm&ns,  by  the 

of  that  unprincipled  man,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
,  and  met  with  their  destruction.  At  last,  on  being  in- 
l  of  this,  Muhammad  Sh&h  sent  orders  appointing  B&ji 
>  the  governorship  of  M&IwL  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  reproached 
9  people,  and  deceived  by  the  enemy,  returned  to  the 
«  The  Mahrattas  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Kota ;  and  the 
r&o  B&ja  fled  away  in  alarm,  and  took  refuge  in  G&grun, 
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which  is  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  that  part  of  the  conntiy. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kota,  to  preserve  their  honour,  opposed  the 
ravagers  and  saved  the  city.  At  last  peace  was  declared,  and 
the  invader,  having  taken  a  contribution  of  several  lacs  of  rupees, 
went  towards  Ahfrw&r&,  the  country  of  the  tribe  of  Ahirs.  He 
overran  this  district,  and  besieged  the  fort  of  Korw4i,  near  the 
town  of  Sironj,  which  was  the  residence  of  *Izzat  Kh&n,  son  of  Diler 
Khdn  Afghdn.  7zzat  Eh&n  fought  very  bravely  for  two  months, 
when  peace  was  made.  During  the  siege  of  Korw&i,  the  com- 
piler of  this  work  went  to  the  enemy's  camp.  On  seeing  the 
fort  encircled  like  the  stone  of  a  ring  by  the  army  which  re- 
sembled swarms  of  ants  and  locusts,  the  safety  of  those  who 
were  in  it  appeared  impossible;  but  the  result  deceived  expec- 
tation. 

When  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstanoe 
attaching  to  his  high  station,  accompanied  the  Mahrattas  against 
the  fort  of  Bhop&l,  Ydr  Muhammad  Eh&n,  ruler  of  the  place, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  courage,  by  dint  of  great  bravery  and 
determination,  expelled  Niz&mu-l  Mulk  out  of  his  possessions 
without  sustaining  any  injury  from  the  insurgents.  Many  nobles 
and  other  respectable  people,  on  account  of  the  ravage  and  deso* 
lation  committed  in  the  Emperor's  dominions  by  the  enemy, 
found  protection  in  this  territory,  and  lived  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity under  the  Khan's  ju9t  rule. 

The  compiler  of  this  book,  on  hearing  the  praises  of  the  Khin, 
left  the  enemy'^s  camp  at  Sironj,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Bhopil, 
which  is  full  of  nobles  and  excellent  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  from  the  day  he  had  left  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  and 
travelled  through  the  country  of  idolatry,  it  was  here  only  thai 
he  found  Isl&m  to  be  predominant. 

It  is  said  that  Bhop&l  was  founded  in  the  time  of  R&ja  Bhoj. 
Afterwards  by  some  accident  it  was  ruined  and  reduced  to  only 
a  small  village  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  which  in  length  and 
depth  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  lakes  in  this  country.  When,  by 
a  lucky  accident.  Dost  Muhammad  Kh&n,  eon  of  Nur  Mu- 
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id  Kh&n  Afghan,  of  the  tribe  of  Warakzai  Mirz£i  Khail,^ 
rem  Boh  to  the  conntiy  of  Hindust&n,  he  met  at  JaUI&b&d 
atives,  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  same  ancestors. 

Almighty  God  wishes  to  raise  one  of  his  creatures  to 
^at  rank  in  this  world  or  the  next.  He  first  throws  him 
fficulties  and  troables,  and  after  that  exalts  his  dignity  in 
:;hat  he  may  estimate  its  true  merits.     And  so  it  happened 

misunderstanding  arose  between  the  brothers,  and  that 
of  noble  disposition,  alone,  and  without  any  means  of  sub- 
«,  left  Jal&l&b&d,  and  went  to  tfae  province  of  M&lw&. 
( judicious  plans  and  great  exertions,  he  took  possession  of 
I  parts  of  this  province,  and  at  a  most  auspicious  moment, 

fifth  year  of  Muhammad  Sh&h's  reign,  corresponding  to 
135  (1723  A.D.),  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Bhop&l. 

his  just  rule  the  lion  and  goat  drank  water  at  the  same 

He  was  so  generous  that  even  H&tim  would  envy  him. 
it  number  of  saints  always  dined  with  him. 
en  the  fame  of  his  virtues  reached  the  ear  of  the  ministers 
Emperor'^s  court,  he  was  &voured  by  His  Majesty,  through 

Husain  'All  Kh&n,  with  a  mansab,  tumdn^  togh^  kettle- 
,  naubaU  as  well  as  a  title.  But  he  died. 
3r  this  event  the  eldest  son  of  the  noble  Kh&n,  who  was 
fiz&mu-l  Mulk  in  the  province  of  the  Dakhin,  arrived  in 
erritory,  and  at  a  most  auspicious  time  sat  upon  the 
i^  administered  justice,  subjugated  a  great  number  of  the 
ory  chiefs,  and  by  his  wise  measures  the  country  from 
nks  of  the  Nerbadda  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sironj, 
ought  under  his  power.     Notwithstanding  that  the  enemy, 

gained  great  dominion,  infested  the  country  from  Satt&r&- 

0  the  suburbs  of  Dehli,  yet  under  the  good  management 

1  equitable  chief  the  people  of  his  territory  were  perfectly 
from  the  ravages  of  the  tyrants.      For  his  surpassing 

e  and  wise  administration  of  the  country  he  received 
favours  from  the  throne,  and  was  honoured  with  the  rank 

Malcolm  calls  it  « the  Miraja  Kheil.'*— (>fi«ra/  India,  toI.  i.  p.  850. 
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of  5000  personal  and  5000  horse,  together  with  the  msignia  9^ 
Mdhi  and  Mardtib. 


TWKNTY-FIBST  YeAB  OP  THE  BeIOK. 

As  above  stated,  contention,  disaffection,  and  discord  brok« 
oat  among  the  nobles,  and  the  report  oi  the  enemy's  success  was 
noised  abroad.  The  cursed  infidels,  encouraged  by  the  misinih 
and  carelessness  of  the  sovereign,  particularly  by  the  hostUit] 
and  revolt  of  the  very  ministers  of  the  throne,  had  beeooM 
predominant  throughout  all  the  country.  Thus  incited,  dv 
Emperor  of  fr&n,  by  name  N&dir  Sh&h,  who,  having  acquirw 
entire  power  over  that  country,  had  reached  up  to  Balkh  am 
Kandah&r,  now  marched  in  this  direction,  with  the  design  o 
conquering  Hindust&n,  and,  as  some  say,  at  the  suggestion  o 
Niz&mu-l  Mulk  and  Sa'&dat  Kh&n.  It  was  suddenly  reported  ti 
the  Emperor  that  N&dir  Sh&h,  having  invaded  E&bvil,  and  obligee 
N&sir  Khan,  the*  governor  of  the  province,  to  join  him,  ha( 
crossed  the  Attock  and  reached  L&hore.  The  Gk»vemor  of  thi 
city  also,  after  a  slight  show  of  resistance,  had  gone  over  tt 
him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  careless  Emperor  and  thi 
ungrateM  nobles,  having  covered  their  faces  with  the  vei 
of  gross  negligence,  were  awaiting  the  approaching  misfortune 
After  the  invader  had  marched  past  L&hore,  the  Emperor  o 
Hindust&n  was  compelled  to  fit  out  an  army.  All  this  delay 
which  occasioned  the  subsequent  disasters,  arose  from  the  Em 
peror's  not  confiding  in  the  counsel  of  any  of  his  ministers 
Whatever  plan  was  suggested  by  the  Eh&n-daur&n  was  opposes 
by  Niz&mu-I  Mulk,  and  vice  versd. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mir  Fakhru-d  din,  the  Emperoi 
of  this  country,  having  prepared  for  war  with  two  hundrec 
thousand  horse,  foot  soldiers  without  number,  fifteen  hundred 
elephants,  and  many  field- pieces  and  other  guns,  left  Dehli  wit! 
the  intention  of  expelling  the  Emperor  of  tr&a.  The  army  o 
Hindust&n,  owing  to  its  immense  numbers,  which  amounted  t 
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undred  thonsand,  both  horse  and  foot,  could  scarcely  find 
to  encamp  on.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Zi-1 
the  army  encamped  near  the  town  of  Kam&l,  and,  as  some 
icording  to  the  advice  of  Niz&mu-I  Mulk,  was  placed  all 
in  the  shape  of  a  ring.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  soldiers  of 
lade  attacks  from  all  sides  npon  the  Indians,  and  carried  off 
^rass,  and  wood,  which  are  essentially  necessary  for  the 
nance  of  man.  Hence  the  price  of  grain  was  enormously 
1  the  camp.  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  one  morning,  at  the  be- 
;  of  Zi4  hijja,  entered  the  camp  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
or.    He  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  it  was  reported  that 

thousand  horse  of  N&dir  Shah'^s  army  had  plundered  all 
up,  equipage,  and  baggage.  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  instantly 
is  leave,  beat  the  drums  of  battle,  and  went  after  the 
rers.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  army  of  N&dir  Sh&h 
ted  to  fifty-five  thousand  fighting  horsemen,  skilful  in  the 
war  and  murder,  while  others  make  it  amount  to  three 
d  thousand  horse. 

sooner  had  Amiru-l  umard  Kh&n-daur&n  heard  that 
au-1  Mulk  had  gone,  than  he  also,  without  making  any 
sparation,  went  to  the  field  with  a  force  which  amounted, 
ng  to  some,  to  seven  thousand,  and  according  to  others,  to 

thousand  horse.  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  a  short  time  after 
mies  had  engaged,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  before 
Sh&h.  That  nobleman,  renouncing  his  dependence  upon 
1  of  God,  and  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
precipitated  matters ;  but  Providence  discomfited  all  his 

After  the  capture  of  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  the  army  of  N&dir 
unrounded  Amiru-l  umard  on  all  sides,  and  began  to  shoot 
rrows  and  fire  their  guns,  and  the  battle  raged  till  the  close 
iay.  The  Indian  warriors,  saiyida,  shaikhs,  Afghans,  and 
9,  so  fought  with  their  cruel  swords  that,  had  Bustam  and 
ab  lived  to  this  time,  their  livers  would  have  become  water 
sight  of  this  dreadful  battle.     The  fr&nis,  dreading  the 

of  these  brave  men,  left  the  field,  and,  firing  their  guns 
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from  a  distance  and  from  different  quarters,  made  heaps  of  th^ 
corpses  of  Indians,  who  preferred  death  to  flight. 

At  last  the  great  himinary  of  the  world  set  in  the  west,  and 
with  the  approach  of  night  darkness  spread  over  the  earth ;  yet 
up  to  this  time  no  army  came  to  reinforce  Amiru-l  umari,  all 
through  the  connivance  of  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  who,  with  the  utmoet 
animosity  towards  the  followers  of  Islam^  always  held  oat 
encouragement  to  infidels  and  tyrants.  It  is  said  that  five 
thousand  men  on  the  side  of  Amiruhl  umard  met  with  the 
honour  of  martyrdom,  among  whom  were  Muzaffar  Eh&n,  hit 
brother,  Mir  Eallu,  'Ali  H&mid  Kh&n,  Y&dg&r  Kh&n,  Lodi 
Eh&n,  and  other  nobles.  In  the  evening  AmirU'l  umard^  with 
a  few  of  his  men,  returned  from  the  field  to  his  tent,  wounded 
and  sorrowful.  The  next  day  he  set  in  array  a  new  army,  with 
the  intention  of  hazarding  another  battle,  and  defeating  Nidir 
Sh&h,  who  had  trembled  at  the  courage  displayed.  But  the 
Amir  fell,  and  drank  the  cup  of  martyrdom. 

It  is  said  that  when  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  fell  into  the  hands  of 
N&dir  Shah,  the  Sh&h  inquired  from  him  all  the  particulars  of 
this  Government.  He  was  informed  in  reply  that  E^&n-daur&n, 
who  had  fought  with  him  that  day,  was  only  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  and  that,  like  him,  there  were 
many  other  nobles  and  B&jas,  possessed  of  great  power  and  much 
courage,  in  his  camp  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  any  one  of  them  was  well  able  to  cope  with  him.  He  re- 
commended him,  therefore,  to  receive  something  on  account  of 
his  travelling  expenses,  and  return  to  his  own  country.  N&dir 
Sh&h  was  confounded  to  hear  this,  and  peace  was  determined  ou. 

Muhammad  Sh&h,  by  the  advice  of  Niz4mu-1  Mulk,  rode  to  the 
tent  of  N&dir  Sh&h,  whose  son  came  to  receive  him.  The  Prince, 
according  to  his  father^s  orders,  sat  below  the  throne,  like  an 
attendant.  Afler  the  interview,  Muhammad  Sh&h  dined  and 
returned  to  his  tent. 

On  the  same  day  Niz4mu-1  Mulk,  with  his  usual  impudence, 
put  on  the  official  dress  of  the  Amiru-l  umard,  which  had  been 
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promised  to  Barh&nu-l  Malk,  who,  on  being  informed  of  this^ 

under  the  impulse  of  ambition,  represented  to  Nadir  Shah,  that 

Amiru-l  umard  Kh&n-daur&n  deceased  was  the  only  person  of 

importance  in  the  government,  and  that  now  there  was  no  man  in 

tie  kingdom  equal  to  him  in  power  or  dignity ;  that  N&dir  Sh^h 

shonli  contrive  to  take  Muhammad  Sh&h  prisoner,  and  make 

liimself  master  of  the  country.    Having  no  regard  for  gratitude, 

deladed  by  the  base  avarice  of  this  world,  and  having  no  shame 

eren  for  contradicting  his  own  words,  be  occasioned  the  general 

slaoghter  and   great  contentions   and  disasters  which   ensued. 

Ef&dir  Sh&h,  having   called  Niz&mu-l   Mulk,   placed  him    in 

ustody,  and  constrained  him  to  send  for  the  Emperor.     That 

randerer  in  the  forest  of  envy  and  malice,  without  considering 

rhat  might  be  the  result,  wrote  a  letter  under  his  own  hand  to 

lie  effect  that  he  had  settled  the  terms  of  peace,  and  the  con- 

irmatiou    of   it    depended    upon   his   coming.      The  heedless 

Umperor,  being  deceived  by  that  artful  person,  rode  to  the  tent  of 

l&dir  Shah,  who  ordered  the  few  persons  who  had  gone  with  the 

Cmperor  to  be  turned  out,  and  the  Emperor,  with  Niz&rau-l 

Aulk,  Amir  Eh&n,  Is'h^k  Kh&n,  J4wed  Kh4n,  Bihroz  Kh&n, 

nd  Jaw&hir  Slhan,  to  be  placed  in  confinement.     Some  of  his 

nyrmidons  were  sent  to  Ftirnddu-d  daula  Kamru-d  din  Kh^n, 

nd  forcibly  brought  him   out  of  his  tent  into  N&dir  Shah's 

amp.     At  the  same  time,  officers  of  the  Shah  were  placed  as 

;nards  on  all  the  offices  and  establishments  of  Muhammad  Sh4h. 

t  is  said  that  Fath  'All  Kh&n,  sou  of  S&bit  Kh&n,  and  'Ali 

Imjid  Kh&n,  escaped,  and  went  in  safety  to  their  houses.  Kh&n-i 

am&n  Eh&n,  also,  escaped  after  changing  his  clothes. 

The  next  day,  according  to  N&dir  Sh&h's  orders,  Burh&nu-l 
llalk  ^  and  '*Az(mu-Uah  Kh&n  went  to  Sh&h- Jahan&b&d,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  rule.  Though  all  these  ungrateful 
persons,  through  their  ambition,  had  adhered  much  to  the 
oterests  of  N&dir  Sh&h,  yet,  as  Providence  had  destined  that  the 
overeignty  of  the  House  of  Timur  should  be  preserved^  and 

1  [•<  56dir  Sb&h  appointed  Barb&nu-l  Mulk  JTMl-i  mutlak:*-'Baydn-i  Wdke,'\ 
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Mnhammad  Sh&h^s  reign  prolonged,  they  in  the  e&d  gained 
nothing  bnt  shame  and  disgrace. 

Afterwards,  N&dir  Sh&h  himself,  with  the  Emperor  of  So- 
dust&n,  entered  the  fort  of  DehH.  It  is  said  that  he  appointed  a 
place  on  one  side  in  the  fort  for  the  residence  of  Mnhammad  Shiih 
and  his  dependents,  and  on  the  other  side  he  chose  the  Diwao*i 
Eh&s,  or,  as  some  say,  the  Gku*den  of  Hay&t  Bakhsh,  lor  his  own 
accommodation.  He  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Hinddstin,  as  to  a 
prisoner,  some  food  and  wine  from  his  own  table.  One  Friday 
his  own  name  was  read  in  the  khutba,  bnt  on  the  next  he  ordered 
Mnhammad  Sh&h's  name  to  be  read.  It  is  related  that  one  day 
a  rumour  spread  in  the  city  that  N&dir  Sh&h  had  been  slain 
in  the  fort.  This  produced  a  general  confusion,  and  the  people  of 
the  city  destroyed  five  thousand  ^  men  of  his  camp.  On  hearing 
of  this,  N&dir  Sh&h  came  of  the  fort,  sat  in  the  golden  ma^ 
which  was  built  by  Boshanu-d  daula,  and  gare  orders  fi)r  a 
general  massacre.  For  nine  hours  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  all  and  of  every  degree  was  committed.  It  is  said  that  the 
number  of  those  who  were  slain  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand.^  The  losses  and  calamities  of  the  people  of  Dehli 
were  exceedingly  great.  *  * 

After  this  violence  and  cruelty,  N&dir  Sh&h  collected  immense 
riches,'  which  he  began  to  send  to  his  country  laden  on  elephants 
and  camels.  Muhammad  Sh&h  witnessed  with  the  utmost  emotion 
and  indignation  these  outrages  of  N&dir  Sh&h,  which  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  rivalry  of  the  disaffected  nobles.  'It  is  narrated, 
that  one  day  N&dir  Sh&h,  in  his  public  court,  spoke  some  harsh 
and  abusive  words  to  Niz&mu-l  Mulk  and  Burh&nu-l  Mnlk,  and 
threatened  them  with  punishment.  When  they  left  the  conrt, 
Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  with  all  the  lying  and  fraud  to  which  he  was 
naturally  habituated,  spoke  to  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  some  very  soft 

^  ["  "Without  doubt  nearly  3000  Persians  fell  Tictims."— J?ayrfii-i  TTrftr.] 

^  [**  It  was  found  by  inquiry  from  the  kottcdl  of  the  city  that  nearly  20,000  mfli 

miist  have  been  massacred." — Baydn-i  WdkVJ] 
3  [**  It  is  probable  that  the  plunder  amounted  to  about  eighty  krwra  of  rupees.**— 

B^ifdn-i  W&kC.^ 
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and  heart-rending  words,  and  told  him  that  it  would  now  be 
difficult  to  escape «the  hands  of  that  tyrant ;  he  advised  that  they 
both  should  at  the  same  moment  go  home,  and,  taking  a  cup  of 
deadly  poison,  pursue  the  path  to  death,  and  sacrifice  their  lives 
to  their  honour.  After  this,  that  chief  of  deceivers  went  to  his 
house,  and,  having  expressed  his  will  to  his  relations,  and  drunk  a 
cup  of  water  mixed  with  sugar,  covered  himself  with  a  sheet  and 
went  to  sleep.  Burhanu-1  Mulk,  who  was  a  true  soldier^  and  was 
not  aware  of  his  perfidy,  as  soon  as  he  heard  this,  drank  a  cup  of 
poison,  and  went  to  the  next  world. 

The  Sh&h  of  fr&n,  after  having  brought  so  many  disasters 
and  calamities  upon  Hindust&n,  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  that 
country  seven  horses  of  'Irak,  several  trays  of  jewels  and  cloths, 
instilled  into  him  some  precepts  useful  to  Emperors,  granted 
karats  to  the  ministers  of  the  throne,  and,  having  left  Dehli  on 
the  7th  of  Safar,  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  proceeded 
through  the  territory  of  Sind,  and  having  taken  a  large  con- 
tribution from  its  chief,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Bhatti,  went  to 
Kandah&r.  It  is  said  that  after  the  departure  of  N&dir  Sh&h, 
the  chie&  and  R&jas  of  all  parts  of  Hindustdn  sent  large  sums  of 
money  to  Muhammad  Sh&h,  together  with  horses,  elephants  and 
other  property  of  various  kinds. 


Twenty-Second  Ybae  op  the  Beign. 

Two  krors  of  rupees,  and  three  hundred  elephants  were  sent 
to  His  Majesty  by  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Bengal.  After  N&dir  Sh&h  had  gone  away.  Amir  Kh&n  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  7000  and  the  office  of  third  hakhshi^  and 
Is^h&k  Kh&n  to  the  diwdni  of  the  khdlisa.  They  were  also 
received  into  the  &vour  of  the  Emperor,  on  which  account 
Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  again  having  recourse  to  his  fox-like  habits, 
and  being  displeased^  left  Dehli.  He  spent  some  days  at  the 
village  of  Tilpat^  and  at  last,  with  the  advice  of  Mihr-parwar, 

TOL«  Tin.  5 
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the  grandmother  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  condition  that  Amir 
Kh&n  should  come  oat  to  meet  him,  returned  to  the  city. 

Amir  Kh&n  son  of  Amir  Kh&n  senior,  one  of  the  chief  nobles, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  province  of  All&h&b&d,  whwe  be 
applied  himself  to  the  work  of  administration. 

A  body  of  J&ts  from  Mah&ban,  having  raised  their  headi 
in  rebellion,  put  Hakim  E&zim,  the  Faujddr  of  the  pargoM 
of  Firoz&bad,  to  death,  and  carried  oflf  all  his  property  and 
treasure.  The  chief  of  these  insurgents  proclaimed  that  he  had 
assumed  the  name  of  W&ntar  Sh&h,  and  more  than  6000  men 
having  flocked  round  him,  he  raised  great  tumult  and  alarm. 
Zahiru-d  daula  'Azimu-llah  Khdn  went  against  him  with  a  body 
of  6000  horse,  and  having  made  an  end  of  him,  determined  to 
cross  the  Ghambal,  proceed  to  the  territory  of  Bhad&war,  and 
place  B&j  Singh,  son  of  Anirat  Singh,  on  the  maanad  of  tbst 
principality.  But  on  account  of  the  river  being  too  fulli  be 
could  not  cross  it,  and  returned  to  Dehli. 

An  army  of  more  than  100,000  Mahratta  horse  attadied 
N&sir  Jang,  son  of  Niz&mu-l  Mulk.  He,  unlike  his  &ther,  wbo 
always  assisted  the  enemy,  was  the  most  virtuous  man  of  bis 
time,  and  possessed  great  courage  and  humanity.  They  burnt 
villages  in  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Aurang&b&d.  Upon 
which  N&sir  Jang  equipped  an  army,  which  some  say  did  not 
exceed  8000  horse,  and  sallied  out  from  the  city.  N&sir  Jang 
fought  very  bravely,  and  despatched  a  great  number  of  the  enemy 
to  hell,  so  that,  not  being  able  to  stand  their  ground,  they  took 
to  flight.  N&sir  Jang  pursued  them^  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  ko8,  the  enemy  again  made  a  stand,  when  the  Musulm&ns 
put  a  great  number  of  them  to  the  sword.  By  the  favour  of 
Almighty  God  the  enemy  again  fled,  and  B4ji  B&o,  chief  of  the 
miscreants,  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  courage  of  that  lion 
of  the  field  of  heroism.  With  great  ignominy  and  shame,  be 
stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbadda,  and  as  the  Malirattaa 
had  suffered  great  loss  in  the  battle  with  N&sir  Jang,  they  turned 
towards  Hindust&n,  in  the  hope  of  ravaging  that  country;  because 
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they  had   been  informed  that,  althoagh  they  themselves  had 

before  now  reached  to  the  very  suburbs  of  Dehli,  and  so  many 

ravages  had  been  committed  by  N&dir  Sh&b,  yet  the  Emperor 

vras  still  equally  as  negligent  and  indifferent  as  ever.     With 

this  idea  they  gladly  crossed  the  Nerbadda.      Malhfirji,  Piluji, 

and  other  chiefe  of  the  enemy's  army,  which,  according  to  some, 

ivas  no  less  than  50,000  horse,  came  through  Bundelkhand  as 

&r  as  the  banks  of  the  Jumna ;  but  suddenly,  on  hearing  that 

B&JL  R&o,  having  Mien  into  the  claws  of  death,  had  gone  to  the 

deserts  of  hell,  they  returned,  without  accomplishing  anything, 

towards  Satt&r&-garh  to  meet  B&ja  S&hd. 

Baghd,  nephew  of  B&ja  S&hu,  at  the  head  of  80,000  horse, 
fought  with  Nasir  Jang,  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  B&ji  B&o. 
N&str  Jang  in  this  battle  also  gave  a  complete  repulse  to  the 
infidel  enemy. 

One  of  the  nobles,  by  name  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  who  was  a  very 
good  man,  and  governed  the  province  of  Bengal  with  the  utmost 
justice,  died  a  natural  death.  As  he  was  a  great  protector  of  his 
subjects,  and  exceedingly  just,  the  country,  by  virtue  of  these 
qualities,  flourished  greatly,  and  the  revenue  had  so  much  in- 
creased that  every  year  he  sent  two  krora  of  rupees  to  the 
Emperor;  besides  which,  thirty  thousand  horse  and  an  immense 
body  of  in&ntry  received  their  pay  from  him.  He  also  sent 
thousands  of  presents  to  the  saints  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  cities.  The  Emperor  Muhammad  Sh&h,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  throne,  having  shut  up  the  path  of  justice,  and  stretching 
out  the  hand  of  rapacity  upon  tl^e  subjects,  devoted  themselves 
to  amassing  wealth,  which  at  last  all  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  enemy, 
and  there  was  even  a  deficiency  in  the  fixed  revenue  of  the  khdlua. 

Twenty-third  Year  of  the  Beion. 

Zahiru-d  daula  ^Azimu-llah  Kh&n,  being  appointed  to  the 
governorship  of  M&lw&,  went  to  the  territory  of  Bhaddwar,  and 
having  taken  five  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  contribution  from  B&j  Singh, 
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son  of  Bfija  Antrat  Singh,  raised  him  to  the  nuunad  of  that  prind- 
palitj.  He  then  proceeded  to  Dati4y  where  he  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  its  chief^  and  took  seven  lao8  of  rupees  firom  him  in 
return  for  the  renewal  of  his  jdglra.  From  that  he  went  to 
I/rchha,  and  spent  some  days  in  fighting  and  squabbling  with  the 
Baja.  As  he  acted  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  former  govemon^ 
who,  after  securing  the  satis&ction  and  alliances  of  all  the  B^ 
who  were  the  servants  of  the  Emperor,  applied  themselves  to  the 
govemment  of  the  province,  he  could  not  even  enter  the  territoij 
to  which  he  was  appointed,  through  fear  of  the  enemy.  He 
passed  some  time  in  quarrelling  with  these  lULjas,  and  then 
returned. 

Mirza  Mannu,  son  of  Ftim&du-d  daula  Eamru-d  d£n  Ehio, 
was  appointed  to  the  governorship  of  Ajmir,  and  he  went  to 
that  place  with  two  thousand  horse.  Although  the  B&jas  had 
acquired  great  ascendency  in  that  part  of  the  country,  so  that 
in  the  city  of  Ajmir,  where  the  sepulchre  of  the  Great  Ehw^a 
stands,  the  slaughtering  of  cows  and  other  practices  of  Id&m 
were  prohibited,  yet  he  stayed  there  only  for  one  day,  and, 
according  to  the  orders  of  bis  father,  who  had  instructed  him  to 
act  in  subordination  to  B£ja  Jai  Singh,  he  leased  the  governor- 
ship of  the  province  to  him,  and  returned  to  Dehli. 

When  Niz&mu-l  Mulk  Xaa£  J&h  was  informed  that  his  son 
N&sir  Jang  had  by  his  firmness  obtained  great  advantages  and 
victories  over  the  enemy,  who  fled  from  before  his  name  like  a 
crow  before  a  bow;  that  Isldm  had  obtained  a  new  lustre; 
that  the  allowances  of  the  many  officers  and  soldiers  under 
him  were  fixed  according  to  each  man'^s  worth ;  and  that  he  had 
introduced  peace  and  tranquillity  among  his  subjects, — the  fire  of 
ambition  and  of  a  desire  to  assist  the  wretched  enemy,  which 
he  had  always  felt,  was  rekindled  in  him.  Having  obtained 
leave  from  the  Emperor,  he  marched  with  great  haste  towards 
the  Dakhin,  and  arrived  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  at  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbadda.  As  he  had  but  a  very  little  force 
with  him,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand  horse  firom 
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r&r  Mahammad  Eh&n,  who  mled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
»Tovinoe  of  M&lw&.  Having  crossed  the  river,  he  stopped  for 
ome  time  in  the  city  of  Barhfinpur,  where  a  dispute  arose 
>6lween  the  &ther  and  son.  At  last,  the  latter,  who,  indepen- 
lent  of  being  sensible  and  learned,  was  very  dutiful,  and  a 
mnch  better  man  than  his  father  and  ancestors,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  possessed  so  much  influence  and  power,  voluntarily, 
out  of  respect  to  the  rights  of  his  father,  resigned  all  concern 
m  the  affiurs  of  government,  and  sat  at  the  gate  of  the  sacred 
shrine  of  saint  Zainu-1  Mulk,  where  also  the  remains  of  Sh&h 
'ilOamgir  (Aurangzeb)  are  interred.  As  he  was  a  very  wise  man, 
bad  been  disgusted  with  worldly  pursuits,  and  had  much  regard 
for  workB  of  religion,  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  pollutions 
of  this  world,  and  attended  to  the  excellences  of  the  next. 

Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  who  had  become  old,  was  so  much  entangled 
in  the  allurements  of  this  unprofitable  world,  that,  although  from 
the  time  of ''Alamgfr  to  the  present  he  had  seen  how  faithless  it 
bad  proved  to  a  great  number  of  its  followers,  yet,  through  his 
avarice  and  ambition,  he  discouraged  his  excellent  son,  and  still 
seeks  to  injure  him,  notwithstanding  that  he  must  well  know 
the  world  to  be  nothing  and  its  votaries  nothing. 
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XOII. 
TiCRrKH-I  Ni^DIRU-Z  ZAMifiTf 

OF 

KHUSHH^L  CHAND. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  Khushh&l  Ghand,  a  writer  in  the 
diwdn(  office  of  Dehli,  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  Sh&h.  His 
father,  Jiwan  R&m,  held  various  employments  in  the  time 
of  Aurangzeb  and  Bah&dur  Sh&h.  He  was  at  first  in  the  service 
of  Buhu-llah  Kh&n  and  Bahramand  Kh&n,  and  when  Shaikh 
''At&u-llah  was  appointed  intelligencer  and  bakhshi  of  L&hore,  Jiwan 
K4m  was  made  his  peshkdr.  After  leaving  L&hore,  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  superintendent  of  the  ditodni  office  at  Dehli,  and 
in  the  time  of  Bahddur  Shah  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  150.  As 
he  was  a  poet,  he  presented  several  copies  of  verses  to  the 
Emperor,  for  which  he  received  a  reward  of  two  hundred  rupees. 
He  died  in  the  year  1164  a.h. 

The  eldest  son,  Khub  Chand,  succeeded  to  his  father's  office, 
and  Khushh&l  Chand  also  obtained  employment  in  the  diwM 
office,  with  which  he  expresses  himself  well  satisfied,  *'*  as  it 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  both  this  world  and  the  next."*^ 
In  compliment  to  the  Emperor  under  whom  he  was  employed,  he 
calls  his  work  Tdrikh-i  Muhammad- Shdhi^  to  which  ho  gives 
also  the  honorific  title  of  Nddiru-z  Zamdiii^  ^^  the  wonder  of  the 
world,^  as  it  contains,  in  combination  with  another  word,  the 
date  of  composition — 1152  a.h.  (1739-40  a.d.)  j  but  the  history 
is  carried  down  a  few  years  later. 

The  NddirU'Z  Zamdni  is  divided  into  two  volumes,  one  called 
the  Mq/ma'u'l  Akhbdrdty  the  other  Zubdatu-l  Akhbdrdi,  each 
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i  into  two  books.     Independent  of  the  historical  matter, 
>rk  contains  treatises  on  arithmetic,  astrology,  palmistry, 
cation  and  other  irrelevant  matters. 
)  second  volame  will  form  the  subject  of  a  fiitare  notice.^ 
rat,  or  Mqfma*u~l  Akhbdrdt,  is  appropriated  as  below. 

CONTBNTS. 

»k  I.  Account  of  the  wise  and  religious  persons,  from  the 
on  to  the  time  of  Muhammad  Shah.  Ancestore  of  Mu- 
ad  Sh&h  up  to  ^TTmar  Shaikh  Mirzd,  father  of  the  Emperor 
•  A  brief  account  of  the  governments  of  Arabia,  Peraia, 
st&n,  Tur&n,  Bum,  Sh&m,  and  trin^  from  the  era  of 
i&rs  to  the  time  of  Naushirw&n.  A  brief  account  of  the 
livides,  Ghorians,  Saljukians,  and  other  dynasties. 
)k  II.  History  of  India  from  Bfija  Judishtar^s  reign  to  the 
ft  Ibr&hfm  Lodi.     Account  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 

of  India,  such  as  Mu'iou-d  din  Chishtl,  Kutbu-1  Akt&b, 
thers,  and  of  the  reformers  of  the  Hindu  religion,  such  as 
inand,  Kabir,  Baid&s,  and  N&nak,  with  a  notice  of  the 
ras  and  Ved&ntism. 

E. — The  first  Book  contains  331  large  8vo.  pages  of  19 
3ach. 

B  first  volume  contains  nothing  of  interest.     The  only  useful 
»f  the  work  is  the  history  of  Muhammad  Shfih. 
e  SddirU'Z  Zamdni  is  very  rare.     The  late  Sadru-a  Sudiir 
ainpuri  had  a  perfect  copy,  which  his  heirs  have  lost ;  and 
ib  ^Ali  Muhammad  Kh&n  of  Jhajjar  has  a  very  imperfect 

deficient  in  the  second  books  of  both  volumes.  The 
lb  of  Tonk  has  the  first  book.  Wilken'  quotes  an  Indian 
ry  of  this  name  in  the  Berlin  Library,  but  I  cannot  trace 
noted  passage  in  the  portions  of  the  work  available  to  me. 

lere  is  no  lach  notice  among  the  papers,  nor  any  copy  of  the  work  in  the 

] 

rchondi  Historia  GasneTidamm,  p.  264. 
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XCIII. 
JAUHAR-I  SAMSiiai 

OP 

MUHAMMAD  MUHSIN  SXDIKf. 

[The  aathor  of  this  work,  Muhammad  Mohsin  S&diki,  son  at 
Hanlf,  was,  according  to  his  own  statement,  enrolled  in  the 
corps  of  JFdId'Shdhis.  His  work  extends  from  the  death  of 
Aurangzeb  to  the  departure  of  N&dir  Sh&h  from  India  on  the 
7th  Safar,  1152  a.h.  (9th  May,  1739  a.d.).  The  early  part  of 
the  work  is  very  brief  and  summary,  and  the  history  really 
begins  with  the  reign  of  Farrukh  Siyar.  It  is  written  in  i 
very  ambitious  extravagant  style,  with  a  great  tendency  to 
exaggeration.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  N&dir  Sh&h's  army 
consisted  of  '*  two  lacs  of  Kazalbdsh  horsemen,''  and  he  makes  a 
long  and  horrible  story  out  of  the  deposition  and  murder  4>f 
Farrukh  Siyar.  He  states  that  he  was  induced  to  write  the 
work  at  the  ^*  earnest  entreaty  of  Shaikh  'Al&u-d  dfn,  an  old 
and  constant  associate  of  Amiru-l  umard  Samsfimn-d  daula  in 
all  his  military  exploits,  who  related  all  the  particulars  to  him« 
and  frequently  urged  him  to  compose  a  connected  narrative  of 
them."^^  The  work  was  no  doubt  named  after  Sams&mu-d  daula, 
who  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history.  According  to  his 
own  statement,  our  author  grew  tired  of  his  work,  and  resolved 
*'not  to  furnish  historical  details  respecting  any  more  vain- 
hearted  and  ambitious  princes  after  he  had  described  the  general 
massacre  caused  by  N&dir;  but  he  was  subsequently  persuaded 
by  his  spiritual  instructor,  Sh&h  Badr-i  'A^lam,  to  write  a 
tolerably  full  account  of  them.**^ 
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• 

The  whole  work  haa  been  well  translated  for  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot 
by  the  late  Major  Fuller,  with  the  exception  of  many  pages  of 
empty  rhetorical  flourishes.  From  that  translation  this  notice 
has  been  compiled  and  the  following  Extracts  have  been  taken.] 

EXTRACTS. 

(After  the  death  of  Amiru-l  umard  Husain  'Ali  Khfin),  the 
Emperor  Muhammad  Sh&h  never  came  out  of  the  citadel  of 
Dehli  except  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an  excursion  or  to  amuse 
himself  in  field  sports.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  which  lacked  all  supreme  authority,  and 
through  his  indolence,  unrelieved  by  any  exertion,  he  fell  and 
came  to  an  end.  For  water  even,  notwithstanding  its  innate 
purity  and  excellence,  if  it  remains  stagnant  anywhere,  changes 
its  oolour  and  smell.  The  Government  of  the  country  went  so 
eompletely  out  of  the  grasp  of  his  will  that  the  faujddrs  of  every 
tarkdr  and  ehakla,  and  the  subdddrs  of  ever;  city  and  province, 
who  possessed  the  strong  arm  of  a  military  force,  refiised  to  pay 
the  revenue  due  on  khdlisa  and  yd^lr  lands.  They  used  to  send 
merely  gifts  and  presents  to  their  lord  and  master,  after  the 
manner  of  friends  and  equals,  but  put  the  produce  of  the  jdgirs 
of  the  tnaMobddrs^  and  the  amount  collected  from  the  Imperial 
doQUuns  {kA&U8a\  like  food  easy  of  digestion,  down  their  own 
throats.  The  proud  and  haughty  of  every  region  raised  their 
heads  in  contumacy,  and  tlie  rebellious  and  refractory  of  every 
land  fixed  the  bent  of  their  inclinations  on  revolt  and  dis- 
obedience. Hosts  upon  hosts  of  the  execrable  Mahrattas 
brought  forcibly  under  their  subjection  the  territory  of  the 
Dakhin  and  the  provinces  of  Oujar&t  and  Mfilwd,  and  raised  the 
banner  of  subjugation  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  pillage  and  lay  waste 
the  cities,  town,  and  villages  around  ^ra  and  DehK,  and  to 
leave  the  good  name  smd  property  of  none,  whether  high  or  low, 
unmolested.  An  incursion  of  the  vile  forces  of  the  enemy  to 
the  outskirts  of  Dehll  and  Agra  took  place  regularly  every  year, 
and,  exclusive  of  the  booty  of  populous  towns,  they  used  to  carry 
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off  by  force  and  violence  forty  or  fifty  lac8  worth  of  property  fpom 
the  open  country,  insomach  that  the  rumour  of  the  inBtability  of 
the  royal  house  of  Hind,  having  reached  the  lords  and  connnoni 
of  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  N&dir  of  Isfith&n  invaded  it  with  hii 
troops  resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  put  all  the  natifei 
of  the  provinces  of  K&bul,  the  Panj&b  and  Dehli  at  once  to  the 
sword. 


(When  Muhammad  Sh&h  was  in  the  field  against  N&dir  Sh4h), 
Sa*du-d  din  Kh&n  Bah&dur,  ddrogha  of  the  sublime  artillery, 
planted  an  iron  fortress  as  it  were  all  around  the  royal  camp, 
which  was  five  parasangs  in  circumference,  by  chaining  together 
the  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  (most  of  which  required  600  buUoda 
for  the  drawing  of  their  carriages,  and  some  a  thousand  or  more, 
as  well  as  five  or  ten  elephants  to  push  each  gun  from  behind, 
exclusive  of  the  people  attached  to  every  one,  who  by  their  expert 
contrivances  pass  it  with  ease  over  rugged  and  difficult  places)^ 
and  the  medium  and  light  guns,  which  exceeded  the  limit  of 
computation,  and  were  beyond  the  power  of  reckoning.  *  • 

The  heavy  shower  of  arrows,  and  the  hail-storm  of  bullets, 
with  the  violent  pelting  of  their  fall,  caused  the  torrent  of  death 
to  sweep  away  the  fabric  of  a  multitude  of  living  forms,  and  de- 
spatched to  the  sea  of  perdition  a  whole  host  of  the  ever-victoriooB 
army  under  the  command  of  Amiru-l  umard  Sams&mu-d  daula, 
successful  in  both  worlds.    His  Majesty,  the  shadow  of  the  Most 
High,  on  learning  the  frightful  news  of  the  superior  prowess  of 
the  ferocious  Kazalbdshia^  was  about  to  despatch  a  suitable  force  to 
the  aid  and  support  of  that  choice  favourite  at  the  Court  of  the 
Omnipotent;  but  through  Fath  Jang  Niz&mu-l  Mulk's  oppo- 
sition, the  august  and  sublime  intention  was  not  carried  into 
eflect.  ♦  ♦  'Abdu-1  Ma'bud  Kh&n  addressed  the  following  re- 
marks to  Asaf  J&h  Niz&mu-l  Mulk :  *'  The  Amiru-l  umard 
Kh&n-daur&n  Bah&dur  is  so  influential  a  person,  that  if  the  evil 
eye  fall  on  the  stability  of  his  army,  it  will  be  the  cause  of  dis- 
persion to  the  leaves  of  the  volume  of  the  State,  and  a  reason  of 
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ng  to  the  feet  of  resolation  among  the  servants  of  the 
rnment.  Therefore  the  duty  of  aiding  and  supporting  such 
h-minded  and  &ithfiil  individaal  is  proper  and  incumbent  on 
smd  from  feelings  of  generosity  and  good  sense  I  have  an 
it  defiire  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task.""  *  *  As  this 
night  had  come  out  of  the  darkness  of  Fath  Jang's  animo- 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  how  could  the 
3ln8h  of  the  bright  dawn  of  safety  and  security  and  the  disc 
e  brilliant  sun  of  victory  show  its  face  without  the  removal 
raven  tresses  P  Fath  Jang  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
or,  and  did  not  let  it  go  until  by  divers  arguments  he  had 
ided  him  from  his  fixed  determination ;  while  the  latter,  the 
n  of  the  Adored,  writhed  in  the  depths  of  anguish,  and  bit 
p  of  remorse  with  the  teeth  of  helplessness. 


consequence  of  the  death  of  AmirU'l  umard  Sams&mu-d 
y  the  robe  of  the  office  of  Mir  Bakhshi  was  bestowed  on 
iu-d  din  Kh&n,  son  of  Fath- Jang  Niz&mu-l  Mulk.  The 
f  animosity,  that  had  been  somewhat  allayed,  immediately 
ed  afresh  into  flames,  because  Bah&dur  Jang  Burh&nu-l 
,  from  the  first  dawn  of  his  prosperity  till  the  closing 
lity  of  his  career,  had  entertained  the  desire  of  obtaining  the 
ty  otAmirU'l  umard^  and  having  waited  for  his  opportunity 
^  time,  had  kept  sowing  this  wish  in  the  field  of  his  heart.^ 
e  had  fully  expected  to  have  his  hopes  realized  on  the  death 
)  late  incumbent,  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  on  good 
I  with  the  Emperor ;  but  on  hearing  that  another  had  been 
ted  with  the  coveted  robe,  he  swerved  from  the  path  of  con- 
on,  and  girded  the  waist  of  cunning  more  tightly  than 
i  in  hastening  along  the  road  of  enmity.  The  image  of 
that  had  been  reflected  in  the  glass  of  exhibition  had  been 
;ed  to  war,  and  the  broken  chain  of  friendship  was  spliced 
the  cord  of  contention. 

^  The  metaphor  in  the  original  is  much  more  elaborate. 
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[No  account  of  tliis  book  has  been  found  among  Sir  H.  H, 
Elliotts  papers,  and  there  is  no  copy  of  the  work  in  his  library. 
The  following  translation,  by  "Lt.  Perkins,^^  must  therefore 
speak  for  itself.  It  was  made  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  Naw&b 
Zi&u-d  din.  The  author  was  an  eye-witness  of  much  that 
passed  during  M&dir  Sh&h's  stay  in  India,  and  suffered  from  his 
exactions.  A  memorandum  on  the  translation  states  that  it  is 
''not  complete,^  but  still  the  work  seems  to  have  been  specially 
devoted  to  N&dir  Shdh^s  invasion.  It  begins  with  a  chapter 
headed  ''  History  of  the  wonderful  events  that  came  to  pass  in 
Hindust&n  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  1151,'*  which  contains  an 
account  of  N&dir  Sh&h's  rise  and  of  the  beginning  of  his  march 
towards  India.  This  chapter  and  a  few  other  passages  have  been 
omitted.  The  last  words  of  the  translation  have  been  printed^ 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  they  end  the  book  or  not.] 

EXTRAcrrs. 

March  of  the  Emperor  of  Persia  to  Sind&sidn^  and  the  comequeni 
slaughter  and  devastation  in  thai  beautiful  land. 

Strange  events  occurred  after  the  capture  of  Kandah&r.  Before 
setting  out  from  Ispah&n,  N&dir  Sh&h  had  despatched  a  messenger, 
named  'Ali  Marddn  Sh&n,  to  Hindust&n,  with  AiU  powers  to 
arrange  with  Muhammad  Sh&h,  the  ruler  of  the  land,  certain 
matters  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  troublous  times,  and  such  as  it 
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teconies  Emperors  to  settle  amicably  with  one  another.  N&dir 
ih&h  reached  Kandah&r ;  but  Muhammad  Sh&h,  it  is  probable, 
>roke  &ith,  and  did  not  fulfil  his  promises,  although  a  second 

•  

messenger,  named  Muhammad  Kh&n  Turkom&n,  was  sent  to 
him ;  this  messenger  moreover  never  returned.  The  train  had 
long  been  laid,  and  from  these  negociations  sprang  the  spark  that 
fired  it.  N&dir  Sh&h  was  moved  to  anger ;  he  resolved  on  the 
invasion  of  Hindustdn  ;  but  though  the  apparent  motive  has  been 
given  above,  the  true  cause  was  the  weakness  of  its  monarchy. 
Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  Safar,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Mu- 
hammad Sh&h^s  reign,  a.h.  1150,  the  Persian  Emperor  set  his 
&ee  towards  E&bul,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  ♦  * 

The  settlement  of  the  conquered  territory  occupied  the  Emperor 
for  four  months  and  a  half.  The  march  was  then  continued  to 
Jal&l&b&d,  a  place  &mous  for  its  pomegranates,  which  was 
reached  on  the  14th  of  Sha'b&n.  N&sir  Kh&n,  son  of  the  late 
N^r  Kh&n,  governor  of  the  province,  who  during  these  events 
had  been  at  Peshdwar,  moved  from  this  town  and  occupied  a 
position  half-way  between  ^Ali  Masjid  and  Jamrtid,  which  place 
13  distant  nine  kos  from  Pesh&war,  to  oppose  the  invader^'s 
progress. 

N&sir  S[h&n  had  often  written  to  Muhammad  Sh&h  concerning 
the  want  of  money,  but  none  of  his  representations  had  been 
attended  to.  He  now  wrote  to  the  effect  that  he  himself  was  but 
as  a  rose-bush  withered  by  the  blasts  of  autumn,  while  his 
soldiery  were  no  more  than  a  &ded  pageant,  ill-provided  and  with- 
out spirit ;  he  begged  that,  of  the  five  years'  salary  due  to  him, 
one  yearns  salary  might  be  paid,  that  he  might  satisfy  his  creditors 
and  have  some  little  money  at  his  command.  The  Naw&b  S&hib, 
however,  exclaimed  before  the  assembled  diwdn^  that  he  could 
see  no  need  for  all  this  haste  and  flurry ;  ''  had  he  not  written  on 
the  subject  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Wakdlat-panah,  and,  if  the 
matter  was  not  settled  that  day,  why  it  would  be  so  the  nextP^^ 
The  WaMlcU-pandh,  when  he  laid  the  document  before  the  AmirU'l 
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umard  Bah&dar,  and  told  him,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  the 
Persian  language,  what  had  occurred  in  K&bal,  received  an  answer 
which  drove  him  to  his  wits'  end;  ^^£now  joa  not,  Wakdkd- 
pandh^^  said  the  personage  addressed^  '^  that  I  am  a  man  of  too 
great  experience  to  be  caught  by  such  stories  that  are  only  made  up 
to  extort  gold  P  My  house  is  in  the  plain,  and  my  imagination 
dwells  only  on  what  my  eyes  have  seen.  Your  house  is  on  i 
mountain,  and  perhaps  from  its  summit  you  have  caught  i 
glimpse  of  the  Persian  host.  Tell  your  employer  that  the 
governor  of  Bengal  has  been  ordered  to  remit  treasure  after  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  necessary  sums  will  then  be  sent  to  him 
without  delay." 

The  Afgh&ns  of  K&bul,  particularly  those  of  the  S&fi  tribe, 
defended  the  mountain  passes,  and  for  a  long  time  checked  the 
advance  of  the  Kazaibdsh  invaders.  If  at  that  time  a  well- 
appointed  army,  under  an  experienced  leader,  had  been  sent  to 
the  support  of  the  mountaineers,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Hindustdn  would  have  been  saved.  As  it  was,  the  enemj,  ever 
on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  any  negligence  on  the  part  of 
their  opponents,  stole  a  march  on  the  Afgh&ns  during  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  Sha'bdn,  entered  the  Khaibar  Pass  while  the 
stars  still  shone  above  their  heads,  and,  moving  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  wind,  fell  suddenly  on  the  force  of  N&sir  Kh&n,  when  a 
scene  of  slaughter  and  plunder  ensued.  *  ♦ 

N&dir  Shah  was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Attock,  and  Muhammad  Shdh  and  his  advisers  could  no  longer 
remain  blind  to  the  danger  that  threatened  them.  They  under- 
stood at  length  that  this  was  no  ordinary  foe  against  whom  they 
had  to  contend,  no  mere  plunderer  who  would  be  sated  with  the 
spoil  of  a  province  and  then  return  to  his  own  country,  but  a 
leader  of  unshakeable  resolution,  who  shaped  his  course  with  the 
sword.  If,  even  at  this  juncture,  the  Emperor  had  sought  to 
conciliate  Naw&b  Sahib  A''azzu-d  daula  Bah&dur,  Ndzim  of 
Multan  and  Lahore,  and  had  supplied  this  fierce  chieftain  with 
the  sinews  of  war  as  such  an  emergency  required,  then  indeed 
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might  the  world  have  witnessed  a  very  different  result.  As  it 
was,  when  the  Emperor  learned  from  the  news-writers  the 
adrance  of  the  Persian  army  to  Attock,  he,  on  the  1st  of  the 
blessed  month  of  Bamaz&n,  appointed  Asaf  Jfih  Bahfidur 
WMlus  SaUanaU  I'tim&du-d  daula  Chin  Bah&dur  Waziru-l 
Mamdliky  and  AmirU'lumard  Bahadur  to  be  BakhsMu-l  Mamdlik^ 
for  the  defence  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  his  own  hands  bound 
on  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  a  mdldband  of  Burh&npur  workman- 
ship. That  same  day  these  noblemen  left  the  city  for  their 
camp,  which  was  pitched  near  the  Sh&Iam&r  gardens.  They  re- 
oeiTed  one  kror  of  rupees  in  cash,  and  cannon  and  munitions  of 
war  in  abimdance.  Besides  their  own  troops ,  50,000  horsemen 
were  given  to  them.  Now  was  the  time  for  these  chiefs  to  have 
marched  without  delay,  and,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Ndzim  of 
Mnlt&n  and  L&hore,  whose  troops  amounted  to  no  less  than 
20,000  bold  horsemen,  to  have  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jhelam  or  Ghin4b,  and  have  closed  the  roads  and  passes  against 
the  invader  by  skilful  dispositions  and  by  force  of  arms.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  army  remained  a  whole  month  encamped  near 
the  Sh&lam&r  gardens,  detained  by  sundry  petty  causes  which  I 
eannot  detail. 

N&dir  Sh&h,  after  N&sir  Kh&n'*s  defeat,  had  entered  Pesh&war, 
where  he  occupied  the  residence  of  the  Kh&n.  Having  settled 
the  affairs  of  this  district  he  marched,  on  the  25th  of  Bama- 
z&n,  towards  Attock,  where  the  army  encamped  on  the  fifth 
day.  The  construction  of  a  bridge  here  caused  inevitable  delay, 
but  Kkk  Muhammad  was  detached  with  a  strong  force  to  devas- 
tate the  country,  and  leave  no  means  of  destruction  untried. 
A'azzu-d  daula  might  now  have  displayed  the  same  indifference 
as  his  royal  master;  but,  far  from  this,  he  drew  together  a  number 
of  troops  at  vast  expense  to  himself,  and  on  the  17th  of  Bania- 
zan  formed  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  R&vi.  Not  being  at 
liberty  to  move  forward  until  joined  by  the  Emperor's  army,  he 
contented  himself  with  placing  his  cannon  in  the  best  positions, 
and  throwing  up  entrenchments  round  his  camp. 
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On  the  4th  of  Shaww&I  the  Persian  army  crossed  the  Attock 
river  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  On  the  8th  the  Emperor  reached 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chin&b  river,  and  on  the  9th  encamped 
close  to  the  bridge  of  Sh&h-daula.^ 

But  how  to  relate  the  ruin  and  desolation  that  overwhelmed 
this  beautiful  country !  Wazlr^b&d,  TnianfibAd,  and  Gnjarit, 
towns  which,  for  population,  might  almost  be  called  cities,  were 
levelled  with  the  earth.  Nothing  was  respected,  no  sort  of 
violence  remained  unpractised ;  property  of  all  kinds  became  Um 
spoil  of  the  plunderer,  and  women  the  prey  of  the  ravisher* 

On  the  10th  of  Shaww&l  the  Sh&h  and  his  army  crossed  the 
bridge  of  Sh&h-daula ;  then,  leaving  far  to  the  left  the  artilleij 
of  the  Ndzimy  which  was  in  position  along  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  B&vi,  they  forded  the  river  and  advanced  to  the  Sh&Iamir 
gardens,  which  are  on  the  high  road  to  Sh&h- Jah&n&b&d.  All  that 
day,  from  mom  till  night,  the  contest  was  maintained  against  the 
army  of  the  Ndzim^  who  repeatedly  tried  to  force  his  way  back  to 
the  town.  The  bravest  warriors  put  forth  their  strength  and 
many  of  the  Kazalbdshis  fell.  Yahya  Kh&n,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Ndzim^  cut  his  way  through  with  a  few  followers,  and 
proceeding  towards  Sh&h-Jahan&b&d  by  forced  marches,  reached 
the  camp  of  Naw&b  S&hib  Waziru-l  Mamdlik  Bahddur  in  the 
vicinity  of  P&nipat,  The  fighting  was  renewed  on  the  lltb, 
and  the  plain  was  strewed  with  the  slain. 

Both  armies  were  now  worn  out  with  the  struggle,  and  it  was 
found  advisable  to  make  terms.  On  the  12th,  the  Ndxim 
was  mot  by  the  illustrious  Wazir  'Abdu-1  B&kl,  and  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  the  Sh&h,  the  greatest  honour  and  respect 
being  shown  him.  He  was  courteously  received  and  presented 
with  a  chapkan  of  gold  brocade,  a  jewelled  dagger  and  a  horse. 
The  Ndzim  again  repaired  to  the  presence  of  the  Sh&h  on  the 
14th,  and  paid,  by  way  of  offering,  a  sum  of  twenty  lacs  of 
rupees,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  state  coffers, 
and  the  remainder  contributed   by  the  wealthiest  inhabitants. 

^  A  most  wonderful  march  I  * 
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tben  departed  in  all  honoar.  By  this  payment  Lfihore 
i  saved  from  horrors  among  which  death  and  spoliation 
re  the  least.  The  Sh&h,  who  was  full  of  kindness  for  the 
istm  (A'azzu-d  daala),  took  into  his  service  his  second  son, 
ijita-llah  £h&n  Bah&dor,  and  appointed  him  to  the  command 
five  hundred  horse. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  the  Sb&h  continued  his  march 
rards  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d.  He  advanced  rapidly.  Leaving  his 
np  equipage  at  Sh&h&bfid,  on  the  15th  of  Zi-1  ka'da  he 
peared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kam&l,  where  Muhammad 
ih^B  army  awaited  his  coming.  But  it  is  now  time  to  return 
Muhammad  Sh&h,  lest  the  thread  of  the  narrative  should  be 
»ken. 

Muhammad  Shah  leaves  the  Capital. 

[t  has  already  been  shown  how  ^af  J&h  Bahfidur^  Waziru-l 
mdltk  Bahadur  and  Amiru-l  Umard  Bahadur^  the  officers 
whom  had  been  entrusted  the  responsibility  of  leading  an 
oy  against  the  Persian  invaders,  remained  for  a  whole  month 
amped  near  the  Sh&lam&r  gardens.  Wheu  tidings  came 
^  Nfidir  Sh&h  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Attock  river, 
;  commanders  urged  upon  the  Emperor  the  necessity  of  his 
oing  them  in  person,  and,  with  one  accord,  they  moved  forward 
the  early  days  of  Shaww&l.  The  author  himself,  Anand  B&m, 
lompanied  by  his  beloved  sons  B&i  Krip&  B&m  and  Sal&h 
th  Singh,  left  the*  capital  on  the  11th  of  the  month,  in  the 
vice  of  Nawdb  Sahib  Wazim-l  Mamdlik  Bahadur}  When 
\  army  reached  P&nipat,  the  author  obtained  leave  to  revisit 
home,  where  some  private  aflfairs  required  his  presence. 
jrting  on  the  17th,  ha  reached  Sh&h- Jah&ndb&d  on  the  evening 
the  20th. 

!)n  the  18th  of  the  month  Muhammad  Shdh,  and  the 
Btrious  Prince  Ahmad  issued  from  the  citadel  (ark)^  the 
al  residence,  and  encamped  near   Muhammad  6anj.     The 

1  [See  8uprd,  p.  79.] 
VOL.  Tm.  6 
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royal  camp  reached  P&n{pat  on  the  27th,  when  the  oommanden 
paid  their  respects  to  His  Majesty,  and  made  offerings  suited  li 
their  rank. 

Near  Kam&l  flows  through  a  broad  plain  a  canal  which  isBW 
from  the  Jumna  river,  near  Mukhlisp&r,  and  continues  its  cooni 
to  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d.  This  place  was  found  convenient  fi>r  tk 
encampment  of  the  army.  By  degrees  news  was  received  of  tb 
progress  of  the  enemy.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  advance  iw 
further,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  abundant  supply  of  wata^ 
so  necessary  to  the  soldier,  and  fight  to  the  last.  The  JfifHUU 
was  instructed  to  construct  an  earthen  wall  around  die  camp; 
behind  this  the  artillery  was  placed  in  position ;  and  brave  mtt 
were  told  off  for  the  defence  of  the  intrenchments.  In  fiu^  noUmig 
was  omitted  that  could  conduce  to  the  strength  of  the  can^ 
This  disposition,  which  could  hardly  be  considered  worthy  of  ii 
Emperor,  was  adopted  partly  to  await  the  arrival  of  BwrMnA 
Mulk  Bahadur,  Ndzim  of  Oudh,  who  had  been  ordered  to  job 
the  royal  army.  This  nobleman,  though  suffering  from  8idmea» 
advanced  by  forced  marches  at  the  head  of  30,000  horsemen,  sal 
reached  Eam&l  on  the  14th  of  Zi-1  ka'da.  This  addition  to  tb 
strength  of  the  army  created  universal  joy,  and  all  now  ihonglit 
victory  certain. 

Batih  between  the  Persians  and  the  Mughab, 

Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  after  his  interview  with  His  Majesty  on  the 
14th,  the  day  of  his  arrival,  had  been  dismissed  to  his  own  tentL 
News  was  at  this  time  brought  to  him  that  a  Persian  force  hai 
fallen  upon  his  baggage,  which  was  coming  up  in  the  rear  from 
P&nipat,  and  had  plundered  it,  and  committed  great  slaughter. 
Burli&nu-l  Mulk,  with  headlong  impetuosity,  misplaced  in  a  coin- 
mander,  flew  to  the  scene  of  action,  accompanied  only  by  the  few 
horsemen  who  were  with  him,  without  taking  time  to  collect  his 
artillery,  or  to  form  his  men  in  any  kind  of  order.  Soon  he  wu 
engaged  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  nor  did  he  desist  from  his 
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nniil  lie  had  scattered  the  Persians.  The  latter,  expe- 
in  everj  kind  of  stratagem,  the  acqairing  of  which  indeed 
part  of  the  soldier^s  training,  fled  in  apparent  conftision, 
d  bj  the  Nasdmy  who  was  thus  led  into  an  ambush  where 
he  Persian  advanced  guard  with  a  powerful  artillery.  The 
engaged,  and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  and  the  dash- 
sabres  ascended  to  the  heavens. 

lammad  Sh&h,  hearing  of  what  was  going  on,  ordered 
•/  wnard  to  reinforce  the  Ndzm.  The  Amhr  represented 
le  army  had  not  expected  a  fight  that  day,  and  that  the 
I  were  consequently  quite  unprepared;  reinforcements 
vnt  add  to  the  sererity  of  the  defeat.  It  was  £ur  better  to 
k  battle  until  the  morrow,  when  the  army  could  be  disposed 
ng  to  the  rules  of  war,  with  advanced  and  rear  guards,  and 
rtillery,  on  which  everything  depended  in  Indian  warfitre, 
le  placed  in  the  front.^  The  struggle  would  then  be  one  of 
rative  ease,  and  a  little  skill  would  insure  an  easy  victory, 
onarch  was  displeased  with  th^e  objections,  and  addressed 
nir  as  a  **  conceited  idler.*^  But  Amtru-l  umard  Bah&dur 
chieftain  who  had  the  good  of  his  master  at  heart ;  never 
I  been  guilty  of  aught  like  disobedience,  and  now,  arming 
f  and  mounting  an  elephant,  he  gathered  round  him 
ht  E3i&n  BahAdur  and  a  few  horsemen,  all  that  could  be 
ed  in  that  hour  of  bewilderment,  and  hastened  to  the 
*t  of  the  Ndsdm,  The  struggle  raged  so  fiercely  that  firearms 
rows  were  put  aside,  and  swords  and  daggers  were  brought 
ay.  Blood  flowed  from  gaping  wounds  and  crimsoned  the 
tants;  the  red  Kazalbdah  caps  had  the  appearance  of 
s ;  a  dense  smoke  Irang  over  the  field  of  battle. 
I  heroic  efforts  of  Amiru-l  umard  and  his  prodigies  of 
could  not  prevail  against  the  Persians,  who  far  exceeded  the 
is  in  number,  and  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  having 
•laced  in  position  by  the  Sh&h  himself.  The  Mughals  broke 

i  k  prolwble  that  if  the  anny  of  Hindtist&ii  had  been  fiillj  proTided  with 
,  the  Persians  would  not  hare  been  able  to  oppose  it." — BaydM  Wdkf,'\ 
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at  length  and  fled ;  but  Amiru-l  umard  nudntained  the  combat 
until,  mortally  wounded  in  the  &ce,  he  fell  covered  with  gloiy. 
His  brother,   Muzaffar  Eh&n,  his  son  Mohtaram  IShin,  AH 
H&mid  Eh&n  his  koka,  and  some  others  stood  by  him  to  the 
last.     Bnrh&na-l  Mulk  and  Nis&r  Mohammad  Ehka  Bah&dor 
became  prisoners.     The  remainder  of  the  followers  of  AnUnhl 
urnard^  headed  by  B&i  Majlis  B&i  Mir-^drndn^  closed  round  their 
master's  elephant,  resolved  to  extricate  him  or  to  perish.     They 
reached  the  Amkr*a  tents  by  evening.     This  nobleman'*s  wonndi 
were  mortal,  and  he  lived  but  one  day  longer.     Ood  have  mercy 
on  him  I    By  his  decease,  Asaf  J&h  Bah&dur  became  MM)akhM. 
Officers  were  sent  by  the  Emperor's  order  to  seize  the  property  of 
the  late  nobleman,  which  it  would  have  been  more  generous  to 
leave  to  the  heirs. 

Had  tlie  Emperor  himself  led  his  powerful  army  to  the  support 
of  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  to  lament 
the  loss  of  such  a  aarddr  as  Amiru-l  umard;  and  who  can  say 
that  victory  might  not  have  smiled  on  his  arms  P 

The  consequences  of  this  disaster  were  lamentable;  for  the  loss 
of  baggage  and  the  great  scarcity  of  supplies  that  soon  prevailed 
(four  rupees  could  hardly  purchase  a  sir  of  flour)  totally  de- 
prived the  soldiery  of  the  little  spirit  they  ever  possessed.  The 
Persian  Emperor  sent  a  message  offering  to  treat  for  peace ;  fat 
though  so  powerful,  he  was  not  one  to  overlook  the  advantages  of 
negociation.^  Waziru-l  mamdlik  Asaf  J&h  was  opposed  to  the 
proposition ;  but  his  arguments  did  not  prevail  on  the  Emperor. 
On  the  16th  of  the  month  Asaf  J&h  Bahadur  and  'Azimu-Uah 
Khan  Bah&dur  were  deputed  to  the  Sh&h,  to  conclude  the  negoda- 
tions  5  they  returned  to  camp  that  evening. 

The  next  day  Muhammad  Sh&h  repaired  in  person  to  the 
Persian  camp.      The  monarch  took  with  him  a  small  escort 

1  [**  The  Penians  wore  alanncd  at  what  they  had  seen  of  the  fighting  and  hrarvj 
displnyed  hy  the  soldiers  of  Hind6st&n,  who  had  resisted  the  hidla  from  jtniSk  by 
arrows  from  bows ;  and  they  thought,  that  if,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  artiUefyi 
the  Indians  had  shown  so  much  conrage,  what  would  they  do  now  that  the  Emperor 
with  all  his  artillery  was  ready  for  action." — Baydn^i  Wdkf,] 
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TJindata-I  Mulk  Amir  Eb&n  Bah&dur,  Mu'tamadu-d  daula 
Muhammad  Is^h&k  Eh&n  Bahidur,  Bihroz  Kh&n,  and  J&wed 
£h&n,  were  among  the  number.  Nasru-Uah  Mirz&,  the  Sh&h's 
BOD,  received  His  Majesty  at  the  limits  of  the  camp.  When 
ibej  drew  near,  the  Sh&h  himself  came  forth,  and  the  etiquette 
usual  between  the  Persian  and  Mughal  courts  was  faithfully 
observed.  The  two  monarchs,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand, 
entered  the  audience-tents,  and  seated  themselves  side  by  side  on 
a  masnad.  It  was  as  if  two  suns  had  risen  in  the  East,  or  as  if 
two  bright  moons  shed  their  light  at  one  time  !  As  Muhammad 
Sh£h  was  unaccompanied  by  any  one  of  his  chiefs,  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  the  two  Emperors  has  remained  unknown. 
After  this  had  lasted  some  time,  a  repast  was  prepared,  the 
remains  of  which  were  given  to  Amir  Kh&n  Bah&dur  and  the 
other  noblemen.  Nothing  that  courtesy  and  friendship  require 
was  omitted  during  the  whole  conference,  which  lasted  a  quarter 
of  the  day,  and  Muhammad  Sh&h  regained  his  camp  about  the 
third  quarter  of  the  day.  These  proceedings  restored  tranquillity 
to  the  minds  of  the  soldiery ;  all  looked  forward  with  joy  to 
renewed  plenty,  to  a  return  to  their  beloved  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d 
and  the  society  of  friends ;  but  fate  smiled  at  these  fond  hopes, 
for  more  suffering,  more  bloodshed  awaited  them. 

The  author  has  already  related  how  he  obtained  leave  to  visit 
Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  and  left  the  army  for  this  purpose  when  it  had 
reached  P4nipat.  The  Emperor  had  taken  his  departure  from 
the  town  the  day  before  the  writer  reached  it.  Strange  to  relate, 
numbers  of  people  of  every  degree  followed  the  royal  standards. 
Some  thought  thus  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  excursion  through  the 
Panj&b,  while  others  were  of  opinion  that  a  battle  would  be  fought 
and  won  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  that  their  absence 
would  only  be  of  short  duration.  The  writer  sought  in  vain  for  a 
house  within  the  walls  in  which  to  place  his  wife  and  &mily ;  he 
could  find  no  suitable  one.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  resolved 
to  leave  his  fiunily  in  their  usual  residence  outside  the  town.  The 
security  of  the  entrances  to  the  lane  was  looked  to,  and  armed 
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servants  above  the  ordinarj  number  were  entertained.  The 
author  now  prepared  to  retam  to  the  army,  and  aent  on  his 
advanced  tents. 

But  just  at  this  time  a  report  spread  through  the  dty  of  the 
death  of  Amirthl  amard  and  the  capture  of  Burii4nu-1  Mnlk. 
Many  were  the  Mse  reports  circulated,  which  there  is  no  need  to 
record  here,  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  town  thai,  but  for 
the  vigilance  of  Eotw&l  H&ji  Ful&d  Kh&n,  it  must  have  been 
plundered,  and  the  Persian  army  would  have  found  the  woik 
done.  The  kotwdl,  no  ordinary  man,  was  at  his  post  day  a&d 
night ;  his  exertions  were  unceasing,  and,  wherever  there  was  an 
appearance  of  sedition,  he  seized  and  punished  the  guilty  paitiea. 
The  roads  were  infested  with  malefactors,  and  there  was  safety 
for  none. 

Having  received  certain  tidings  of  the  Persians  having  formed 
a  circle  around  the  royal  army,  and  rendered  ingress  to  the  camp 
impossible,  the  author  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  design  of 
proceeding  thither.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  his 
means  of  defence.  Sentries  were  placed,  and  the  ddrogha  and 
the  writer  himself  patrolled  the  bdzdrs  at  night  to  collect  news. 
A  supply  of  lead,  powder,  and  rockets  was  laid  in,  and  distributed 
among  the  people  of  the  quarter,  who  begsm  to  take  heart.  Thus 
the  nights  were  spent  in  watching,  and  the  days  in  the  society 
of  friends.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  arrival  of 
Burh&nu-l  Mulk  Bah&dur  and  Tahm&sp  Eh&n  Jal&ir,  the  latter 
the  representative  of  the  Persian  Sh&h. 

Jfuhammad  Shah's  second  visit  to  the  Sh&h.    Entry  of  the  ttco 

monarchs  into  SMh-Jahdndbdd. 

The  result  of  Muhammad  Sh&h's  visit  to  the  Persian  Em- 
peror has  been  seen.  Some  days  later,  on  the  24th  of  the  month, 
Asaf  J&h  was  deputed  to  finally  settle  sundry  matters ;  but, 
through  some  unknown  cause,  this  personage  failed  in  hb 
mission,  and  was  detained  in  the  camp.     Muhammad   Sh&h 
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Mmaelfy  ii^[)6eii]^  the  remonatrances  of  a  few  well-wishers 
who  advised  a  farther  appeal  to  arms,  then  paid  a  second  visit 
to  the  Persian  Emperor  on  the  26th.  Muhammad  Sh&h,  as  a 
lesnlt  of  this  interview,  found  it  advisable  to  continue  in  the 
Persian  camp,  and  ordered  a  part  of  the  royal  camp  equipage 
to  be  brought.  This  was  accordingly  done.  By  degrees  all  the 
chief  nobles  of  the  State  joined  His  Majesty.  To  all  appearance 
they  acted  according  to  their  inclination,  but  in  truth  under  com- 
polsiott.  NasakchU  were  ordered  to  be  in  attendance  on  them ; 
these  in  reality  were  but  spies  on  their  actions.  How  strange 
are  the  freaks  of  fortune  !  Here  was  an  army  of  100,000  bold 
and  well-equipped  horsemen,  held  as  it  were  in  captivity,  and  all 
die  resources  of  the  Emperor  and  his  grandees  at  the  disposal  of 
the  KtauUbdah  !  The  Mughal  monarchy  appeared  to  all  to  be  at 
an  end. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  army  that  all  might  depart 
who  chose,  as  His  Majesty  himself  was  about  to  return  to  Shah- 
Jah&n&b&d.  The  soldiers  and  camp  followers  now  departed  in 
crowds,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  dignitaries,  and  a 
few  of  lesser  rank,  who  would  have  thought  it  a  crime  to  abandon 
their  master  at  such  a  time,  the  Emperor  remained  alone.  Tah- 
mdsp  Khin  JaUur  Wakilu-a  Saltanai^  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  Bah&dur, 
and  'Aiimu-llah  Kh&n  Bah&dur,  were  sent  in  advance  by  the 
Sh&h  to  have  the  fort  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  to  settle 
various  other  matters. 

When  the  Sh&h's  camp  equipage  arrived  from  Sh&b&b&d,  the 
two  Emperors  set  out.  They  made  the  journey  seated  together 
on  an  elevated  car.  Muhammad  Sh&h  entered  the  citadel  {ark) 
of  Shah- Jah&n&b&d  in  great  pomp  on  the  8th  of  Zi-1  hijja,  seated 
in  his  car ;  the  conqueror  followed  on  the  9th  mounted  on  a  horse. 
By  a  strange  cast  of  the  dice  two  monarchs  who,  but  a  short 
while  before,  found  the  b'mits  of  an  empire  too  narrow  to  contain 
them  both,  were  now  dwellers  within  the  same  four  walls ! 

The  next  day  N&dir  Sh&h  returned  the  Indian  ruler's  visit, 
and  accepted  the  presents  offered  by  the  latter.    When  the  Sh&h 
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departed,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  a  false  mmoar  'was  spread 
through  the  town  that  he  had  been  severely  wounded  by  a  shol 
from  a  matchlock,^  and  thus  were  sown  the  seeds  firom  which 
murder  and  rapine  were  to  spring.  The  bad  characters  within  the 
town  collected  in  great  bodies,  and,  without  distinction,  com- 
menced the  work  of  plunder  and  destruction.  A  discharge  of 
firearms  and  other  missiles  was  continued  throughout  the  night 
The  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  difficulty  of  recogniinng 
friend  or  foe  were  the  cause  of  numbers  of  the  KasaibdMi 
being  slain  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town.  Scarce  a  spot  bat 
was  stained  with  their  blood. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  an  order  went  forth  from  the 
Persian  Emperor  for  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
result  may  be  imagined;  one  moment  seemed  to  have  sufficed 
for  universal  destruction.  The  Chdndni  chauk^  the  fruit  market, 
the  JDaribah  hdzdr^  and  the  buildings  around  the  Ma^id-i  Jama 
were  set  fire  to  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  inhabitants,  one  and 
all,  were  slaughtered.  Here  and  there  some  opposition  was 
offered,  but  in  most  places  people  were  butchered  unresistingly. 
The  Persians  laid  violent  hands  on  everything  and  everybody ; 
cloth,  jewels,  dishes  of  gold  and  silver,  were  acceptable  spoil. 

The  author  beheld  these  horrors  from  his  mansion,  situated  in 
the  WakUpura  Muhalla  outside  the  city,  resolved  to  fight  to  the 
last  if  necessary,  and  with  the  help  of  God  to  &11  at  least  with 
honour.*  But,  the  Lord  be  praised,  the  work  of  destruction  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  above-named  parts  of  the  capitaL  Since  the 
days  of  Hazrat  S&hib-kir&n  Amir  Tim  Or,  who  captured  Dehli  and 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  massacred,  up  to  the  present  time, 
A.H.  1151,  a  period  of  348  years,  the  capital  had  been  free  from 
such  visitations.  The  ruin  in  which  its  beautiful  streets  and 
buildings  were  now  involved  was  such  that  the  labour  of  years 
could  alone  restore  the  town  to  its  former  state  of  grandeur. 

^  [''Dischars^  by  one  of  the  female  guards  of  the  Imperial  harem^ — /MiA«r-i 
Samsdm,"] 
*  What  concerns  the  author  alone  hai  been  a  good  deal  abbreTiated  firom  the  text 
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But  to  return  to  the  miserable  inhabitants.  The  massacre 
lasted  half  the  day,  when  the  Persian  Emperor  ordered  H&ji 
Ful&d  Kh&Uy  the  kotwdk  to  proceed  through  the  streets  accom- 
panied by  a  body  of  Persian  fiasakchiSj  and  proclaim  an  order 
ibr  the  soldiers  to  desist  from  carnage.^  By  degrees  the  violence 
of  the  flames  subsided,  but  the  bloodshed,  the  devastation,  and  the 
ruin  of  fiunilies  were  irreparable.  For  a  long  time  the  streets 
remained  strewn  with  corpses,  as  the  walks  of  a  garden  with 
dead  flowers  and  leaves.  The  town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  a  plain  consumed  with  fire.  All  the  regal 
jewels  and  property  and  the  contents  of  the  treasury  were  seized 
by  the  Persian  conqueror  in  the  citadel.  He  thus  became  possessed 
of  treasure  to  the  amount  of  sixty  lacs  of  rupees  and  several 
thousand  ashrajh ;  plate  of  gold  to  the  value  of  one  kror  of 
rupees,  and  the  jewels,  many  of  which  were  unrivalled  in  beauty 
by  any  in  the  world,  were  valaed  at  about  fifty  krora.  The 
Peacock  throne*  alone,  constructed  at  great  pains  in  the  reign 
of  Sh&h  Jah&n,  had  cost  one  kror  of  rupees.  Elephants,  horses, 
and  precious  stufis,  whatever  pleased  the  conqueror's  eye,  more 
indeed  than  can  be  enumerated,  became  his  spoil.  In  short,  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  348  years  changed  masters  in  a  moment. 

Ndwdb  Sahib  WazirU'l  mamdlik  ^  contributed  thirty  lac%  of 
rupees,  besides  elephants  and  his  most  valuable  jewels.  Naw&b 
Xsaf  J&h  alsosufiered  an  equal  loss.  The  property  of  Burh&nu-l 
Mulk,  who  had  died  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Persiftns, 
was  likewise  seized.  It  amounted  to  about  a  kror  of  rupees,  and 
had  been  brought  from  Oudh. 

On  the  26th  of  Zi-1  hijja  was  celebrated,  with  great  pomp,  the 
marriage  of   N&sir  Mirz&,  son  of  the  Persian  Emperor,  to  a 


1  ["  Upon  the  lolicitatioiiB  of  His  Majesty  Mohammad  Sh&h,  they  ceased  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  innocent."— ^ai^n-t  Waki\'] 

s  [<«  His  Majesty  bestowed  on  N6dir  Sh&h,  with  his  own  munificent  band,  as  a 
parting  present,  the  Feaooek  throne,  in  which  was  set  a  ruby  upwards  of  a  girth 
(three  fingers'  breadth)  in  width,  and  nearly  two  in  length,  which  was  commonly 
caHed  khirii^  *dlam,  *«  tribute  of  the  world."— JauAar-t  Sanudm.] 

>  [See  ntprdf  p.  79.] 
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daughter  of  Mor&d  Bakhsh,  third  son  of  his  late  Majesty  Shih 
Jah&n.  The  ruler  of  Hindtist&n  presented  the  hridegroom  with  a 
dress  of  honour,  a  neckh^e  of  pearls,  a  figkah  and  a  dagger  set 
with  pearlsy  and  an  elephant  with  trappings  of  gold. 

On  the  Ist  of  Muharram,  A.H.  1162  (3(Hh  March,  1739),  writers 
wereappointed  to  levy  ransom  finom  the  inhabitants  under  the  oiden 
of  Tahmdsp  Kh&n  WakUu-s  SaUanat,  and  lay  it  before  the  Shih; 
but,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  not  be  completely  minsd, 
nobles  of  both  States  were  directed  to  superintend  the  settlement  of 
the  ransom  in  the  hall  of  justice,  where  all  might  be  speetatoiti 
The  town  now  offered  a  strange  spectacle.  Emissaries  of  the  hatmil 
and  Persian  nasakchis  wandered  from  house  to  house  and  ftom 
street  to  street,  to  take  inyentories  of  the  property,  and  enforce  the 
appearance  of  the  citizens,  so  that  the  sum  to  be  contributed  bj 
each  individual  might  be  fixed  according  to  his  means.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  Sh&h  that  the  townspeople  should  be  preeerred 
from  violence  and  treated  with  lenity.  *  *  Unoffending  people, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were  compelled  day  after  day  to 
appear  in  the  hall  of  justice,  where  they  were  kept  finom  mom 
till  night,  often  later,  and  then  departed,  speculating  in  thor 
wretchedness  on  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth,  and 
wondering  to  find  themselves  still  alive.  Mir  Wim  and 
Khw&ja  Bahmatu-llah  openly,  and  two  other  persons  in  secret, 
had  conspired  to  effect  their  destruction,  and  acted  as  delaton, 
Wifhout  ever  arriving  at  the  truth,  their  calumnies  were  accepted 
as  such.  They  forgot  that  they  would  reap  what  they  sowed, 
feared  neither  God  nor  man,  and  maltreated  the  people. 

The  inventory  was  now  ready.  It  appeared  from  this  that  the 
contributions  of  the  capital  would  amount  to  two  kran.  The 
Sh&h,  therefore,  appointed  ^saf  J&h,  Waziru-l  mamdlik^  'Asimu- 
llah  Kh&n,  Sarbuland  Kh&n,  Mub&rizu-l  Mulk,  and  Murtazi 
Kh&n  to  collect  the  money.  Five  divisions  were  made  of  all  the 
city,  and  lists  of  the  different  muhallas^  with  their  inhabitants, 
and  the  contributions  to  be  levied  firom  each  were  prepared  and 
given  to  the  above-named  amirs. 
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mmenoed  the  vroxk  of  spoliation,  watered  by  the  tears 

pie.    Bj  Naw&b  ^af  J&h  Bah&dur  and  Naw&b  S&hib 

mamdlik^  bat  especially  by  the  latter,  who  contributed 

irt  of  the  money  himself,  the  collections  were  made  in 

inmane  manner ;  but  where  the  other  three  noblemen 

and  more  particularly  in  the  division  of  Mub&rizu-l 

the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  knew  no  bounds.     Not 

their  money  taken,  but  whole  fiimilies  were  ruined. 

dlowed  poison,  imd  others  ended  their  woes  with  the  stab 

The  author,  whose  house  was  in  the  division  allotted 

zu-l  Mam&lik,  endured  great  persecution,^ 

act  made  by  Muhammad  Shah  tcith  Nadir  Skdh. 

mer  epoch,  the  Monarch  of  the  Universe  and  Emperor 
ors,  the  Asylum  of  IsUlm,  whose  throne  is  that  of 
r,  and  whose  court  the  heavens,  the  most  noble  and 
►vereign,  N6dir  Shdh  (may  his  kingdom  endure  for 
md  it  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  transact  certain 
h  the  officials  of  this  suppliant  in  the  court  of  heaven.* 
at  time,  consented  to  all  the  demands  made  of  us ;  but 
i  subsequent  period,  Muhammad  Eh&n  Turkoman  was 
"om  Eandah&r  to  recall  these  matters  to  our  memory, 
s  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  realm  failed 

with  the  demands  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  thus 
i  seeds  of  contention.  At  length  the  Persian  army 
le  frontiers  of  Hindust&n,  and  the  forces  of  the  two 
m  met  in  battle  on  the  plains  of  Eam&l.  A  great 
^alized  the  prowess  of  the  Persian  warriors.  But  as  the 

Emperor,  the  head  of  the  Turkom&n  tribes,  and  fount 
virtues,  treated  us  with  kindness,  we  felt  honoured  by 
ihip,  which  made  our  court  the  envy  of  Iram,  and  pro- 

lere  omitted  16  pages,  which  relate  solely  to  the  author's  sufierings. 

-e  extorted  £rom  him. 

ladSh&h. 
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ceeded  in  his  company  to  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  where  ve  offered  for  his 
acceptance  all  the  treasures,  jewels,  and  precious  things  of  Hind. 
The  great  Emperor,  complying  with  our  request,  placed  a  portion 
of  our  offerings  within  the  circle  of  his  acceptance,  and,  moved  bj 
the  feelings  of  friendship,  natural  to  the  similarity  of  oar  origin 
and  position,  and  by  a  just  consideration  of  the  favour  due  by  a 
Turkom&n  to  a  descendant  of  the  Gurg&nis,  gave  into  our  chaige 
the  crown  and  seals  of  the  realm  of  Hindust&n.  In  return  for  this 
liberality,  surpassing  indeed  the  kindness  of  a  father  to  his  son, 
or  of  brother  to  brother,  all  the  countries  about  Sind,  westward 
of  the  rivers  Attock  and  Sind,  and  of  the  Sanjar  stream,  whidi 
flows  from  the  latter,  namely :  Pesh&war,  Bangash&t,  the  countiy 
of  K&bul,  Ghaznin  and  the  Eohist&n,  Haz&r&t,  the  fortress  of 
Bhakkar  and  Sakhar,  Khud&b&d  and  Lfiyag&on,  the  Derajit 
with  the  Buluch  and  other  populations,  the  province  of  Thatii, 
the  fortress  of  B&hima,  the  city  of  Badin,  iheparganas  of  Chun, 
Samw&l,  Kehr&n,  and  all  other  parganas  dependent  on  the 
harbours,  with  all  forts,  villages  and  cultivated  lands,  pargamu 
and  ports  from  the  source  of  the  river  Attock,  the  Bakam&chak 
pass,  and  the  numerous  branches  of  the  river  near  Thatti,  to 
where  the  river  Sind  and  the  Sind  and  Singarh  rivulets  flow 
into  the  ocean  ;  together  with  whatever  of  any  kind  is  the  pro- 
duce of  lands  watered  by  the  river  Attock  and  its  branches,  and 
that  may  lie  westward  of  the  river  Sind  and  the  Singarh  rivulet; 
all  these  have  we  detached  from  our  dominions,  and  annexed  to 
those  of  Persia.  Henceforth  the  officers  of  that  powerful  State 
shall  collect  the  revenue  and  exercise  all  authority  in  the 
aforesaid  countries,  and  the  people,  great  and  small,  dwellers  in 
towns  and  in  plains,  tillers  of  the  soil,  men  of  every  d^^ree, 
shall  be  subject  to  their  laws,  and  the  ministers  of  this  eternal 
government  shall  no  longer  have  sway  among  them.  Btit  the 
fortress  of  D&war,  the  cities  of  Tuharl  and  Bindr&¥racb,  and 
all  the  countries  eastward  of  the  rivers  Attock  and  Sind  and 
the  Singarh  rivulet,  these  remain  attached  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hind. 
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Muhammad  ShdVs  third  visit  to  the  Sovereign  of  Persia,  atid 

departure  of  the  latter. 

On  tbe  29th  of  Maharram  the  glory  of  the  realms  of  Hind 
proceeded  to  partake  of  an  entertainment  given  hy  the  ruler  of 
f  r&B.  A  qoarter  of  the  day  passed  in  rejoicings.  A  hundred 
and  one  pieces  of  cloth,  within  which  were  precious  objects  from 
foreign  countries,  and  several  trays  of  jewels,  offered  by  the  Sh&h, 
were  accepted  by  the  royal  visitor,  who  then  took  his  departure. 
All  the  nobles  in  the  regal  suite,  to  the  number  of  nearly  one 
hundred,  received  presents  suited  to  their  rank.  This  festival 
was  Bot  without  its  otgect,  for  the  Sh&h  had  resolved  to  return 
to  his  own  dominions.  This  was  as  yet  secret,  but  on  the  6th 
of  Safiu"  the  MuUd-bdshi^  standing  at  the  door  of  his  august 
master^s  residence,  with  a  loud  voice  made  the  following  pro- 
clamation :— - 

^^  Soldiers,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  beneficence,  our 
master,  the  protector  of  the  World,  conquered  the  country  of 
Hindiist&n  and  restored  it.  To-morrow  our  victorious  banners 
move  towards  ''Ir&k.    Be  you  prepared  I  ^ 

On  the  morrow  the  Sh&h  rode  forth  from  the  citadel,  and 
pitched  his  camp  near  the  Sh&lam&r  gardens,  five  kos  from  the 
town,  and  once  more  the  government  of  Hindust&n  devolved  on 
Muhammad  Sh&h.  On  the  8th  of  the  month  'Abdu-1  B&ki  Kh&n, 
and  Hay&tn-Uah  Kh&n,  son  of  the  Nawdb  Ndzim  A'azzu-d  daula, 
were  sent  to  L&hore  with  an  order  directing  the  latter  to  collect 
and  forward  a  contribution  of  one  kror  of  rupees.  The  messen- 
gers, travelling  with  rapidity,  reached  L&hore  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month.  They  were  met  by  the  Nawdb  Ndzim  in  the 
Sh&Iam&r  gardens.  Hence  they  continued  their  way  in  company 
to  the  city.  The  illustrious  messenger  here  met  with  the  kindest 
and  most  courteous  reception,  and  the  friendship  already  existin«^ 
between  the  noble  entertainer  and  his  guest  was  much  increased. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Kif&yat  Kh&n  the  demand  for  a  kror  of 
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rupees  was  modified,  and  a  sura  of  twenty  laa  taken  in  addition 
to  the  former  contribution.^ 

Tidings  having  been  brought  of  the  Sh  Ws  aniTal  at  Chakgaid, 
a  place  thirty  ko8  from  L&hore,  on  the  banks  of  the  R&Ti»  aeroH 
which  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  formed,  the  Nawib  Sikii 
Ndzim  and  'Abdu-1  B&kf  Eh&n  set  out  to  meet  His  Penian 
Majesty  on  the  27th  of  Sa&r.  On  the  3rd  of  Babi'u-l  awwal, 
the  monarch  crossed  the  river  at  the  above-named  spot,  and 
formed  his  camp  on  the  right  bank.  The  Nawdh  Ndaim  and  hii 
companion  entered  the  camp  that  same  day,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  presence.  The  Naxim  met  with  great  courtesy,  and  wai 
honoured  with  several  presents;  besides  these  the  Sh&h  con- 
ferred on  him  the  farmdn  of  the  Niadmat  of  Mult&n  (Saifb-d 
daula  Bah&dur,  the  late  N(mm^  was  dead),  to  which  Hit  Majestj 
had  caused  to  be  affixed  the  seal  of  Muhammad  Shfih.  Dresses 
of  honour  and  Arabian  horses  were  given  to  Khw&ja  'Abdu-Ihh 
Kh&n,  second  son  of  the  late  Saifu-d  daula,  to  Khw&ja  Hay&ta-Qali 
Kh&n,  and  to  the  other  chiefs  in  the  NazinCs  suite.  *  * 

On  the  9th  of  Babi'u-1  awwal*theSh&h's  camp  was  at  Ealuwil, 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghin&b,  the  largest  river  of  (he 
Panj&b.  A  heavy  &11  of  rain,  such  as  is  usual  in  the  rainy 
season,  had  occurred  the  previous  night,  and  the  bridge 
had  been  broken,  some  of  the  boats  being  swamped,  and  othait 
knocked  to  pieces.  The  river'^s  width  had  so  increased  that  it 
was  impossible  to  reconstruct  a  bridge  at  this  point,  but  a 
narrower  part  was  found  near  the  village  of  Akhinfir,  where  a 
bridge  was  formed  by  means  of  iron  cables.  On  the  11th  the 
Ndzim  received  fresh  proofs  of  the  Sh&h's  generosity. 

The  Persian  camp  broke  up  from  Kaldwfil  on  the  14th,  and 
commenced  crossing  the  river  at  Akh&nur.  A  portion  of  the 
army  had  effected  its  passage,  when  the  force  of  the  swollen  and 
pent-up  stream  carried  away  the  bridge  with  a  deafening  roar, 
and  hurled  two  thousand  Kazalbdshis  into  a  watery  grave.  But 
as  the  Sh&h  was  anxious  to  cross  the  river^  he  proceeded  him- 

^  This  panage  is  doubtfuL 
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8el£^  monnied  on  Mah&-8imdar,  the  powerful  elephant  that  had 
been  beatowed  <m  the  Nawdh  Ndwim^  in  search  of  a  ford,  or  some 
epot  suited  to  the  formatbn  of  a  bridge.    However,  it  is  vain  to 
straggle  against  destiny,  and  His  Majesty  fiuled  in  the  object  of 
liis  search ;  and  it  was  consequently  decided  that  the  army  should 
be  ferried  over  in  boats  at  Kaldw&L     The  camp  was  therefore 
moved  on  the  25th,  and  the  passage  was  commenced.    By  the  2nd 
Babi'u-s  s&ni,  three  quarters  of  the  army  and  baggage  had  been 
landed  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  on   the  following  day  the 
Ifdzkn  was  permitted  to  depart,  his  own  sword  being  returned  to 
Mm,  and  his  elephant  to  Hay&tu-Uah.    The  Nazim  and  his  son 
readied  Si&lkot  the  same  day«     The  Persian  Emperor,  who 
eatertained  a  great  aSFection  for  the  Nawdb  Ndzim^  directed  an 
epistle  to  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  ruler  of  Hind,  desiring 
His  Majesty  to  increase  the  allowances  and  the  body  of  horse  of 
this  chieftain  irom  seven  to  eight  thousand.     The  districts  of 
Gnjar&t,  •Si&lkot,  Piirsarur,  and  Aurang&b&d,  from  which  was 
derived  the  expenditure  of  K&bul  and  Pesh&war ;  also  D&ngali 
and  other  places^  producing  about  four  krora  of  ddtm,  and  consti- 
tuting the  jdg(r  of  N&sir  Eh&n,  Ndzim  of  E&bul ;  some  districts 
forming  the  saminddHa  of  Khudd-y&r  Eh&n  *Abb&si,  and  of  Gh&zl 
Eh£n  Dudahi,  zamhiddr  of  Mult&n,  all  of  which  are  east  of  the 
Attodk  river,  and  had  been  for  three  years  made  over  to  N&dir 
Shfih,  these  were  now  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Ndzim^ 
subject  to  a  yearly  payment  of  twenty  lac8  of  rupees.     The 
NdMim  was  at  first  loath  to  enter  into  this  arrangement,  but 
several  considerations  induced  him.     The  chief  of  these  was  that 
if  this  matter  were  not  thus  settled,  the  Sh&h  would  leave  an 
army  in  the  country,  which  would  be  the  cause  of  numerous  evils. 
On  the  7th  of  the  month  the  Sh&h  himself  crossed  the  river, 
and  encamped  on  the  right  bank,  the  move  being  made  known  to 
all  by  discharges  of  cannon. 

The  Sh&h  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  to  reach  Khur&s&n,  where 
his  presence  was  urgently  required  to  put  a  stop  to  disturbances 
that  had  broken  out  in  Bukh&rd  and  Kbw&rizm,  for  the  rulers  of 
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these  countries,  blinded  with  pride  and  ignorance,  had  withdrawn 
their  necks  from  the  yoke  of  subjection.  Proceeding  without  a 
halt,  the  Sh&h  crossed  the  river  Attock  on  the  2l8t  of  JumiMbH 
s&ni,  and  on  the  25th  of  Sha'b&n  cast  his  shadow  oyer  the 
country  of  K&bul.  Hence  he  marched  by  way  of  Darah  Ismail 
Hut  to  correct  Elhudd-y&r  Eh&n  'Abb&si,  Mtninddr  of  Ehud- 
&b&d.  Having  made  Hfit  and  Oh&zl  Eh&n  Dudahi  obedienti 
he  remained  some  time  in  the  government  of  Bhakkar. 

Before  leaving  E&bul,  the  Naw&b  S&hib  A'azzu-d  daula  and 
Hay&tu-llah  Kh&n  Bahidur,  who  governed  the  province  of 
Mult&n  as  his  &ther*s  deputy,  had  been  directed  to  join  the  Shih 
whenever  his  army  should  enter  the  territories  of  Khndi-yir 
Kh&n,  and  to  assist  in  settling  the  affairs  of  that  distriet 
Hav&tu-llah  ElhSn  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  Sh&h  and  the 
Ndzim^  starting  on  the  26th  of  Shaww&l  from  the  fortress  of 
Jamun,  which  had  fallen  to  his  arms  only  a  few  days  before, 
passed  one  night  at  L&hore.  On  the  23rd  of  Zi-1  hijja  he  left 
Mult&n  to  proceed  towards  the  Persian  camp  by  water. 

Copy  of  the  Shah's  Letter  above  mentioned. 

To  the  exalted  and  most  noble    of  Kh&ns,  the  illustriom 
Zakariyi  Eh&n,  Ndzim  of  the  provinces  of  L&hore  and  Moltiaii 
with   assurances   of  our  warmest  friendship,  be  it  known  thafti 
whereas  His  Majesty  has  resolved   to  make  a  tour  this  yetf 
through  the   country    of   Sind^   in   order  to    chastise  certuU 
rebellious  chieftains  in  those  parts,  and  whereas  it  is  deemeA 
probable  that  one  or  more  of  these  chiefs  may  attempt  to  fly 
towards  Mult&n,  which  would  render  it  necessary  for  the  conquer^ 
ing  army  to  cross  the  river  Sind,  to  pursue  and  capture  the^ 
frigitives;  and  whereas  between  this  powerful  government  anl 
that  of  Hindust&n  there  exists  perfect  concord,  it  is  necessary^ 
that  the  illustrious  Ndzim    should  be   prepared  to  move  from 
L&hore  towards  Mult&n  on  receiving  an  order  to  this  effect,  and 
with  his  troops  guard  the  approaches  to  this  city,  that  those  who 
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lay  cross  the  river  may  be  panished,  and  such  energy  displayed 
>r  this  purpose  as  may  render  unnecessary  the  co-operation  of 
he  royal  forces.  In  addition  the  Kh&n  may  rest  assured  of  the 
dndly  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  Emperors  towards  him,  and 
nay  expect  ererything  irom  his  generosity.  Written  on  the 
ilst  of  Jum&da-s  s&ni,  a.h.  1152. 

Emiry  of  Nddir  Shdh  into  the  territories  of  Khtidd-ydr  Khdn. 

Of  all  the  frontier-chiefs  none  equalled  Ehudi-y&r  Eh&n  in 

the  extent  of  their  possessions,  the  number  of  their  soldiers, 

and  the  fertility  of  their  resources.     When  first  N&dir  Sh&h 

arrived  under  the  walls  of  Eandah&r,  this  chieftain  formed  vain 

Bchemes  of  checking  the  advance  of  the  victorious  army  and 

holding  the  passes^  thus,  as  if  impelled  by  fetality,  making  an 

enemy  to  himself  of  a  monarch  favoured  by  fortune,  whose  sword, 

like  the  orb  of  light,  had  flashed  over  the  world  from  east  to 

west.     Now,  that  the  tidings  of  the  Sh&h's  advance  broke  upon 

his  dream  of  frmcied  security,  he  left  his  son  in  command  of  his 

troops,  and  himself,  with  his  women  and  wealth,  withdrew  into 

the  fortress  of  Amarkot,  a  strong  place,  surrounded  on  two  sides 

by  water  and  on  the  other  two  by  sand-hills. 

When  the  Sh&h^s  army  drew  near,  the  son  gave  up  all  idea  of 

fighting,  and  prepared  to  do  homage  to  the  Emperor  on  condition 

^t  his  &ther  should  not  be  required  to  appear ;  but  these  terms 

^ere  not  acceded  to,  and  the  foolish  youth  was  kept  prisoner. 

The  Sh&h  again  moved  rapidly  forward  to  lay  siege  to  Amarkot, 

^d  the  news  of  this  advance  shook,  as  if  with  the  shock  of 

^   earthquake,  the  warlike  resolve  of  Khud&-y&r  Eh&n.     He 

^mediately  sent  away  his  women  and  his  property  to  the  sandy 

^xintry,  but  stayed  behind  himself  to  make  arrangements  for  the 

^^oval  of  twenty-two  lacs  of  rupees,  for  which  carriage  had  not 

"^^n  procurable,  and  determined  to  follow  on  the  morrow. 

Bat  the  morrow  brought  forth  unexpected  events,  for  the 
^1^,  learning  that  the  game  might  still  be  secured  by  a  bold 
^^st  of  the  net,  pushed  forward  from  L&dg&on,  distant  from 

TOL.  Tm.  7 
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Amarkot  thirty  farsakhs,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  Zi-1  ka'da^ 
and  suddenly  surrounded  the  fort  about  daybreak  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.    Immediately  the  soldiery  commenced  the  work  of 
destruction.     Khud&-y&r  Eh&n,  seeing  no  path  open  to  escape^ 
came  forth  with  cries  for  mercy,  and  did  homage;   and  thia 
course,  which  he  should  haye  before  adopted,  proved  his  sal?a- 
tion.     The  Sh&h,  mindful  of  the  maxim  that  there  are  more  joys 
in  forgiving  than  in  punishing,  received  him  with  kindness,  and 
forgave  his  faults.     The  twenty-two  laea  found  in  the  fort  and 
some  jewels  were  seized  by  the  Emperor's  officers,  and  the  Shik 
returned  to  L&dg&on,  where  the  camp  equipage  had  been  left^ 
and  where  were  discussed  the  affairs  of  Ehud4^y&r  Kh&nj  who 
had  accompanied  His  Majesty  since  his  surrender. 

About  two  hours  before  the  close  of  day  His  Majesty  receiTad 
A'azzu-d  daula  in  the  royal  audience  tent.  This  nobleman  «w 
treated  with  even  more  than  former  courtesy,  and  the  Eropenr 
graciously  observed  that  he  must  have  been  put  to  much  ineoih 
venience  in  so  long  a  journey.  On  the  7th  the  Naw&b  Nisia  ; 
received  tokens  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  tk  ! 
Shdh.  ♦  ♦  .  ! 

Khud&-y&r  Kh&n  ^Abb&si,  since  his  submission,  had  remaisel 
in  the  royal  camp.     The  monarch  now,  with  kingly  munificoio^ 
raised  him  from  the  dust  and  re-established  him  in  pos86in(A 
of  his  zaminddriy  with  the  title  of  Sh&h  Euli  Eh&n,  and  tbe 
government  of  the  province  of  Thatt&.    The  conditions  of  thii 
arrangement  were  an  annual  payment  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  ao^ 
the  furnishing  to  the  Persian  monarch  of  a  contingent  of  two 
thousand  horse  under  one  of  the  Ehin'^s  sons.     The  "Ekhb^ 
who  might  have  expected  a  very  different  treatment  as  the  resold 
of  his  conduct,  was  dismissed  with  the  present  of  a  horse  ^ 
his  home  on  the  Idth  of  Muharram,  a.h.  1152  (12th  Api^^> 
1739  A.D.). 

N&dir  Sh&h,  having  finally  settled  the  affairs  of  Hindust&^« 
resolved  to  set  his  face  towards  the  country  of  Ehur&san,  whe^ 
frequent  disturbances  occurred^  acting  as  a  thorn  in  his  side. 
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XCV. 
Ni^DIR-Ni^MA 

OF 

MIBZK  MUHAMMAD  MAHDr. 

This  history  is  the  production  of  Mirz&  Muhammad  Mahdi  of 
M&zandar&n,  who  attended  N&dir  Sh&h  as  confidential  secretary 
in  all  his  military  expeditions.     The  character  of  this  detailed 
history  is  generally  eulogistic;  but  as  the  author  survived  his 
roaster,  and  has  not  omitted  to  recount  the  mad  actions  com- 
mitted by  N£dir  Sh&h  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  faith  may 
be  generally  placed  in  his  relation  of  the  events  of  this  period. 
The  Nddir^ndma  was  translated  into  French  by  Sir  W.  Jones  at 
ike  desire  of  the  King  of  Denmark^  and  is  therefore  well  known 
to  European  students.    Another  name  which  this  work  bears  is 
7(irlU.«  JcAdn-kushdig  but  as  that  name  is  generally  appro- 
priated to  the  valuable  history  of  the  Mughals  by  'Al&u-d  din 
Malik  'Atd  Malik  Juwaini  (No.  IX.,  Vol.  II.  p.  384),  it  will 
8a?e  confusion  not  to  give  the  title  to  the  Nddir-ndma. 

The  life  of  N&dir  by  Mr.  Fraser,  who  availed  himself  of  con- 
temporary records  in  India,  and  the  works  of  Jonas  Hanway, 
word  the  English  reader  all  the  information  he  can  desire  on  the 
8ttbject  of  this  tyrant. 
SiZB— 8vo.,  688  pages  of  15  lines  each. 
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XCVI. 


TAHMiCSP-NifMA 


OF 


MisxrN. 


■^ 


This  is  an  autobiographical  piece  giving  an  interesting  aoooont 
of  several  occurrences  during  the  down&ll  of  the  Empire.    It 
bears  very  much  the  same  character  as  the  Baydn^i  Wdkf  of 
^Abdu-1  Earira.     The  author  is  careless  about  dates,  but  thsj  on 
easily  be  supplied  by  the  light  which  other  historians,  BoropaiB 
and  Asiatic,  shed  upon  the  transactions  he  records.     TIm 
seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  author's  name  was  Tidimiipi  to 
which  he  added  the  literary  name  of  Miskin.    The  tezi»  ism^ 
ever,  is  not  very  plain  on  this*subject.     The  title  of  the  mA  m^T 
perhaps  be  derived  from  the  name  assumed  by  N&dir  Shdi  <^ 
his  entering  the  service  of  Sh&h  Tahm&sp. 
Size — Large  8vo.,  314  pages  of  17  lines  each. 
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XCVII. 
BAHRU-T  TAWi^RrKH. 

This    unique,  but  worthless,    "Sea  of  Histories,"   comprises 

accounts  of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.  The  yolume  is  an  autograph, 

in  the  libraiy  of  the  Naw&b  of  Tonk,  with  many  marginal  notes, 

ilso  apparently  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author,  containing  some 

additional  information  on  the  meagre  histories  in  the  text. 

As  the  prefiice  to  the  first  book  is  not  contained  within  this 
^ume,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  author^s  name,  object  and 
Mthorities.     He  was  most  probably  an  Indian,  as  he  deals  at  dis- 
pM>portionate  length  with  the  History  of  India,  which,  however,  is 
<vried  down  only  to  the  reign  of  Jah&ngir.   It  is  evident  that  the 
Tolume  is  imperfect  in  this  portion,  and  that  all  that  follows  in 
^  book,  as  at  present  bound,  originally  belonged  to  the  first 
^hme,  which  begins  just  as  the  second  volume  closes,  with  an  im- 
perfect sentence.     From  his  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Turkey, 
It  Spears  that  the  author  visited  Mecca  on  a  pilgrimage  in  the 
year  1160  a.h.  (1747  a,d.),  which  is  all  that  we  learn  of  him 
^  the  course  of  the  work.     As  the  second  book  contains  a 
snort  prefiice,  which  was  wanting  in  the  first,  the  i^orant  binder 
bas  giyen  it  the  precedence,  and  thus  transposed  the  proper 
order. 

From  this  preface  we  learn  that  the  second  book  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1099  a.h.  (1687-8),  a  date  which  might  be 
open  to  doubt,  were  it  not  twice  repeated  in  the  preface,  in  which 
*wo  several  other  corresponding  dates  are  given  confirmative  of 
this.  The  work  is,  nevertheless,  carried  down  beyond  the 
*'»"«  of  N&dir  Sh&h's  invasion  of  India,  and  the  date  of  1154 
AH.  (1741  A.D.)   is  twice  distinctly  quoted  towards  the  end. 
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These  passages,  as  well  as  the  marginal  notes,  may  have  been 
added  by  some  other  hand,  but  there  is  an  appearance  of  uni- 
formity about  the  work  which  does  not  appear  to  warrant  this 
inference,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
author  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  was  engaged  upon  the  revision  of 
this  work  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  passage,  more- 
over, in  which  the  writer  states  that  he  visited  Mecca  in  1160 
A.H.,  seems  evidently  written  by  the  same  person  who  wrote  the 
beginning  of  the  volume.  This  compilation  is  divided  into 
detached  chapters,  one  being  devoted  to  each  separate  dynasty, 
and  the  disregard  of  order  is  of  course  chiefly  attributable  to  tiie 
mistake  in  the  binding. 

GONTENTS. 

Second  Book. — Preface,  pp.  1  to  3 — Turks,  early  Mughals  and 
Eard-khit&ians,  pp.  3  to  15 — Ghorian  Dynasties,  pp.  16  to  26 
— Kings  of  Eirt,  Ehw&rizm,  Ch&ng(z  Eh&n  and  his  descendants, 
pp.  26  to  90 — Timiir  and  his  descendants,  pp.  90  to  122 — 
Sult&ns  of  Hindust&n,  pp.  123  to  165. 

First  Book.  —  Hindi  .and  Muhammadan  Doctrines  of  the 
Creation,  pp.  165  to  208 — Muhammad  and  the  twelve  Im&rns, 
pp.  208  to  290 — Eings  of  'Ajam,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Bum, 
Egypt,  the  Popes  and  Ehalifas,  etc.,  etc.,  pp.  291  to  490 — 
Sdm&nis,  Ghaznivides,  Buwaihides,  Saljuks,  At&baks,  etc.,  pp. 
490  to  694— Saiavians,  N&dir  Sh&h,  and  Sult&ns  of  Bum,  pp. 
695  to  745. 

Size — 8vo.,  745  pages  of  11  lines  each.  Including  marginal 
notes,  these  mean  an  average  of  about  13  lines  to  a  page. 

The  BahrU't  Taxcdrikh  offers  nothing  worthy  of  Extract. 
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XCVIII. 


MUHAMMAD-N^MA. 


1hi8  work  was  written  accordiDg  to  the  express  orders  of  the 
Bmperor   Mohammad  Sh&h,    by  some   dependent   of    Naw&b 
Mrutaft  Eh&tt,  snmamed  Mnstat&b  J&n  B&b&. 
Sbb— 8vo.,  280  pages  of  17  lines  each. 


XCIX. 
TKB.tKB-I    MUHAMMAD    SKKUt 

OF 

YirsUF  MUHAMMAD  KRKS. 

This  work  is  mentioned  in  the  Ma-dsiru-l  umard  as  one  of  the 
sources  whence  the  materials  of  that  valuable  work  were  derived. 
The  Tdrikh^  Chaghatdi  (p.  21  wprd)  and  the  Tdrikh-i  Nddiru-z 
Zamdnk  (p.  70  9uprd)  are  sometimes  called  by  this  name. 

There  is  no  copy  of  either  of  these  works  among  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot's  MSS.  An  Extract  bearing  the  title  of  this  last  proves 
to  be  identical  with  the  Siyaru-l  Muta-dkhkhiHn, 
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C. 


T^RfKH-I  AHMAD  SUKE. 

[Tub  Editor  has  been  unable  to  discover  either  the  exact  title  of 
this  work  or  the  name  of  the  author.  There  is  no  copy  of  the 
original  MS.  in  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  library,  nor  is  the  work  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Library  of  the  India  Office, 
or  in  that  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  following  Ex- 
tracts have  been  taken  from  a  translation  made  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  D.  Forsyth,  and  headed  ^^  History  of  Ahmad  Sb&h." 
It  is  a  work  of  some  length,  and  terminates  abruptly  about  it 
months  before  the  deposition  of  Ahmad  in  1754  a.h.  It  begiiui 
with  the  following  exordium.] 

EXTRACTS. 

The  occurrence  of  all  great  events,  which  may  not  even  h»w 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  human  mind,  becomes  A^ 
and  manifest  at  its  own  proper  time,  and  in  the  list  of  extra- 
ordinary and  unlooked-for  events,  may  be  mentioned  the  elevatioi 
of  Ahmad  Sh&h,  son  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  to  the  throne. 
And  the  history  of  these  events  is  detailed  as  follows  :^— 
Muhammad  Sb&h  had  received  from  his  ancestors,  dominionB 
large  extent,  which  they  had  by  dint  of  prowess  and  succeeds 
exertion  wrested  from  other  illustrious  Kings  and 'annexed  to  t^ 
territories  already  under  their  rule.  But  instead  of  being  imprest 
with  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  affiiirs  of  his  kingdai 
and  turning  his  earnest  attention  as  became  an  Emperor  towa^ 
the  management  of  the  country,  Muhammad  Sh&h,  from  t 
commencement  of  his  reign,  displayed  the  greatest  carelessn^ 
in  his  government,  spending  all  his  time  in  sport  and  play.  Tl 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  was  speedily  taken  advants; 
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of  V)y  all  the  amirs  and  nobles,  who  osarped  possession  of  Mas  and 
purganaSy  and  appropriated  to  themselves  the  revenues  of  those 
proYinoes,  which  in  fonaer  days  were  paid  into  the  Boyal  treasury, 
sod  amounted  to  several  krors  of  rupees.  From  these  provinces 
not  one  fiirthing  found  its  way  into  the  Boyal  chest ;  but  a  small 
menae  was  still  derived  from  those  (ewkhdlisaparganasvfhich.  as 
yet  remained  &ithful  to  their  allegiance.  As  the  Boyal  treasury 
became  gradually  emptied,  the  Emperor's  army  was  reduced  to 
great  straits,  and  at  last  entirely  broken  up;  whilst  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  who  in  the  time  of  former  sovereigns  could  never  have 
got  together  such  an  amount  of  wealth,  or  so  large  a  force,  now 
uuused  large  sums  of  money  from  their  own  jdgirs^  and  from 
tkoee  (Government  lands  of  which  they  had  seized  possession,  and 
ftom  the  jdgtrs  of  others,  a  twentieth  portion  of  which  they 
<Mnot  give  to  the  rightful  owners.  With  this  wealth  they  were 
^leto  keep  up  an  immense  army,  with  which  the  Emperor  was 
ttnable  to  cope.  Thus  the  Emperor  found  himself  more  circum- 
scribed than  his  nobles,  upon  whom  he,  in  fact,  became  dependent, 
and  was  unable  to  depose  or  displace  any  one  of  them. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  period  of  Nddir  Sh&h's 
«Ti?al  in  Hindust&n,  from  fr&n,  about  the  year  1151  a.h.  As 
Uahammad  Sh&h  had  no  means  whatever  of  resistance,  he  was 
completely  dependent  upon  his  nobles,  with  whose  forces  he  went 
out  to  meet  N&dir  Sh&h.  But  owing  to  the  want  of  unity  in  all 
the  councils  and  actions  of  the  nobles,  they  were  unable  to  effect 

uiything  like  a  stand  against  him,  and  soon  were  defeated  by  the 
enemy.  ♦  • 

The  condition  of  the  country  after  the  departure  of  Nadir 
Sh4h  was  worse  than  before.  The  amirs  took  what  they  liked, 
•lie  Emperor  spent  what  remained  to  him  in  sports  and 
P^ime.  He  locked  up  liis  son,  Ahmad  Shah,  in  one  part  of  the 
«tadel,not  wishing  him  to  appear  in  public.  He  kept  him  in  the 
g'oateat  indigence,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  indulge  in  the 
S^'fto  of  chaugdn^  hunting,  shooting,  or  any  royal  sports,  such 
a«  he  practised  himself.  ♦  ♦ 
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First  Durrdni  Invasion. 


At  the  time  (of  Ahmad  Afgh&n's  first  inyasion)  Mahammid 
Shih  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  was  not  abb 
to  sit  on  horseback  ;  but  he  ordered  his  chief  nobles  to  set  out 
and  quell  this  rebellion  on  the  frontier.  For  this  pupoM 
Kamru-d  din  Kh&n  Nusrat  Jang  WMru-l  Mamdlik,  *  *  Saiiiar 
Jang  Mlr-dtish,  Sa'&d&t  Eh&n  Bah&dur  Zit-l  fikir  Jmig, 
third  paymaster;  N&sir  Khfin  Bah&dur,  and  B&ja  Isri  Singli, 
Zdmindur  of  Amber  and  Jaipur,  with  other  nobles  and  sardirs^  tool 
their  departure  on  the  18th  of  Muharram,  in  the  thiiiietli 
year  of  the  reign.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  days  or  so,  thii 
army  had  proceeded  fifteen  miles  from  Dehli,  when  news 
came  of  Ahmad  Afgh&n  haying  reached  L&hore  with  his  feroi. 
Also  news  came  that  Hay&tu-Uah  Eh&n  had  guarded  all  tin 
gates  and  streets,  and  had  sent  a  force  under  Sadar  SSlla  Ehio 
Kas6r  Path&n  to  oppose  him.  But  Zilla  Eh&n  immedislefy 
went  oyer  to  the  enemy  with  his  whole  force,  and  Hay&ta*]lih 
Eh&n,  seeing  resistance  no  longer  possible,  fled,  without  strikiog 
a  blow,  and  left  all  his  property  and  treasure  in  L&hon* 
rtim&du-d  daula  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  representing  that  all  the 
sarddrs  and  nobles  were  declaring  themselyes  independent,  boft 
that  if  the  Emperor  would  send  his  son  Prince  Ahmad  from 
Dehlf,  to  take  charge  of  the  army  and  to  remain  at  its  head, 
the  war  could  easily  be  put  an  end  to. 

Muhammad  Sh&h  was  most  unwilling  to  part  with  any  authority 
to  his  son ;  but  being  in  great  straits,  and  completely  helpless, 
he  sent  for  his  son  on  the  19th  of  Safar,  kissed  him  in  open 
Darbar^  gaye  him  a  copy  of  the  Eur&n  at\d  then  dismissed 
him.  He  would  not  giye  him  any  title  or  rank  to  assume,  bat 
proyided  a  suitable  sawdri  of  elephants,  horses,  etc.,  and  Sa^&dat 
Eh&n,  his  maternal  uncle,  was  appointed  his  counsellor,  that  he 
might  giye  him  the  best  adyice  on  all  occasions.  The  manage* 
ment  of  all  war  affairs  was  giyen  oyer  to  I'tim&du-d  daula. 

When  the  Royal  army  reached  M&chiw&ra,  the  spies  gay 
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;ion  that  Ahmad  A%h&n  had  reached  Fhilor,  which  is 
lirtj  miles  from  M&chiw&ra.  The  generals  entered  into 
ion,  whether  they  should  cross  the  Sutlej  or  not ;  but 
no  to  the  resolution  not  to  do  so,  lest  the  enemy,  avoiding 
c,  should  cross  over  at  some  other  place.  They  therefore 
led  to  remain  where  they  were.  They  soon  heard  that 
ny  had  crossed  at  the  ford  near  Ludhiy&na,  which  is 
renty  miles  distant  from  M&chiw&ra,  and  having  laid 
le  country  round  about  the  high  road,  was  proceeding 
Sirhind.  As  Ahmad  Afgh&n  carried  on  his  person  no  signs 
tor  rank.  Prince  Ahmad  was  unable  to  learn  whether  be 
I  his  army  or  behind,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  in  the 
I  suddenly  iall  on  his  army,  he  marched  two  or  three 
lay  along  the  river  towards  Liidhiy&na  in  search  of  the 
He  then  heard  that  Ahmad  Afgh&n  had  passed  straight 
hind  with  his  force,  and  had  set  that  city  on  fire,  and  got 
KD  of  the  wazh^a  treasure.  When  this  intelligence  reached 
[ie  greatest  consternation  and  dismay  prevailed,  and  the 
itB  prepared  to  fly  with  their  femilies.  *  * 
was  brought  that  Prince  Ahmad,  with  I'tim&du-d 
ad  fiiUen  back  from  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  and  met 
tmad  Afgh&n's  force  about  six  miles  fi-om  Sirhind,  and 
lediately  erected  batteries  on  four  sides  of  his  force.  The 
so  erected  batteries  on  his  side  in  the  gardens  of  Sirhind. 
1  both  sides  was  opened  on  the  13th  Babfu-l  awwal,  1161 
d  March,  1748  a.d.),  and  many  men  were  killed  in 
lies.  The  firing  continued  for  eight  days,  when  Ahmad 
seeing  that  this  kind  of  warfare  would  never  end,  threw 
teiy  on  a  mound  near  the  Prince's  force,  from  which  the 
0W  their  fire  right  into  the  Royal  camp,  passing  over  the 
of  his  own  army.  Many  members  of  the  Royal  army 
[ed.  The  whole  responsibility  of  the  war  rested  upon 
•d  daula,  and  to  him  all  the  soldiers  cried  out  to  be  led 
metal  action.  But  to  this  Ttim&du-d  daula  would  not 
saying  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  ruined  of  himself. 
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The  soldiers  therefore  began  to  make  themselves  as  secim  ai 
they  could  in  the  camp,  when  of  a  sadden,  one  day,  Ahmad 
Afghdn  sent  a  camel,  with  melons,  apples,  etc.,  and  a  letter  to  ftha 
Prince,  desiring  peace,  and  stipulating  that  if  the  Emperor  would 
leave  him  E&bul  and  Thattd,  which  N&dir  Sh&h  had  given  hio^ 
and  all  the  gold  which  N&dir  Sh&h  had  brought  from  Ddili,  In 
would  evacuate  the  country. 

The  Prince  sent  this  letter  with  the  camel  to  Zu-1  fik&r  Jug 
(Sa'&dat  Elh&n),  who  forwarded  it  again  to  I'tim&du-d  daoli 
He  sent  an  answer  to  Ahmad  Afgh&n  that  he  was  to  come  and 
throw  himself  as  a  suppliant  before  the  Prince,  and  do  hoonp 
to  him,  and  he  would  then  endeavour  to  procure  his  pardoa. 
Seeing  from  this  advice  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  stipa- 
lations  being  acceded  to,  Ahmad  Afgh&n  prepared  for  a  genenl 
action,  and  on  Friday,  the  21st  Rabi'u-1  awwal,  when  three  or 
four  gharia  of  the  day  had  passed — ue.  about  eight  o'^dock  kJk. 
— he  opened  fire  from  his  guns.     A  ball  from  a  cannon  reaehel 
the  tents  of  I''tim&du-d  daula  Bahadur  Nusrat  Jang,  and  pasang 
through  them  struck  the  trosir  on  his  side,  and,  strange  to  say, 
all  his  attendants  and  followers,  who  were  standing  close  aroonl 
him,  escaped  unhurt.      His  son,  Mu'^inu-l   Mulk,  was  at  the 
batteries  at  the  time,  and  hearing  of  his  iather^s  accident,  eao^ 
to  him  at  once  in  great  distress,  and  found  him  just  expiiioS- 
A  minute  or  two  after  he  died.  ♦  *  In*  the  mean  time  n«w» 
arrived  that  Ahmad  Afgh&n  had  got  inside  the  intrenchmeDt 
with  his  force,  and  was  fighting  there.    Mu'inu-1  Mulk  set  oat 
immediately  to  oppose  the  enemy's  further  progress,  and  tw 
intelligence  reached  the  Prince,  Abu-1  Mansur  Eh&n  Bahidnr 
(Safdar  Jang),  B&ja   Isri  Singh,  and  the  other  sar'ddn,  wlio 
mounted  their  horses  with  the  greatest  expedition.  *  ^  H^y 
fought  so  well  with  the  enemy,  that  with  the  greatest  ezertioa* 
and  a  display  of  fiery  zeal,  they  destroyed  some  thousands,  i^ 
feated  the  Afgh&n  army,  and  followed  up  the  fight  for  one  of 
two  miles,  slaughtering  and  wounding.  *  •  The  enemy,  who  haJ 
at  that  time  lost  half  his  force,  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
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ttack  of  Safdar  Jang,  and  seeing  a  &yonrable  opening,  bore 
lown  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Boyal  army,  which  had  been 
derarted  by  Isri  Singh.  Safdar  Jang,  on  hearing  of  the 
•lUek  in  this  quarter,  left  Mu'inn-l  Mulk  and  came  to  the 
loistaiice  of  the  Prince's  portion  of  the  army,  and  his  force 
committed  the  greatest  havoc.  Ahmad  Afghan  then  fled  with 
the  remnant  of  his  men,  and  taking  shelter  in  a  small  fort, 
begin  to  open  a  fire  of  cannon,  and  killed  a  number  of 
men.  To  attack  this  fort^  several  large  guns  were  brought  up, 
and  planted  ready ;  but  night  came  on  before  any  attack  was 
made.  During  the  night  Ahmad,  seeing  that  it  -was  unless  to 
hold  out  any  longer  against  the  superior  force  of  the  Prince,  who 
bad  gained  a  decided  advantage,  he  silenced  his  guns,  and  under 
&Toar  of  the  darkness  fled,  no  one  knew  in  what  direction.  The 
Prince  with  his  army  remained  under  arms  the  whole  night ;  and 
irben  morning  came,  they  were  surprised  to  find  no  trace  of  the 


The  army  remained  in  the  same  position  till  the  25th  Babfu-l 
awwal,  when  messengers  arrived  firom  Ahmad  Afghdn  bearing 
>gain  the  same  proposals  for  peace,  viz.  the  cession  of  Kdbul 
and  Thatt&,  and  the  restoration  of  the  money  which  Nddir 
Shih  had  taken.  The  Prince,  however,  would  not  listen  to 
these  terms. 

As  the  enemy  was  completely  defeated,  and  all  his  forces 
totally  routed,  all  messages  for  peace  were  merely  sent  as  excuses 
to  gain  time  sb  as  to  enable  his  treasure  and  baggage  to  be 
hrought  out  firom  Sirhind.  *  *  When  Ahmad  Afgh&n  saw  that 
^  object  could  not  be  gained  by  peaceable  means,  and  that  he 
conld  not  get  out  his  property  from  Sirhind,  he  came  out  on  the 
26th  to  offer  battle  again.  The  Prince,  too,  came  out  to  battle 
^th  all  his  forces.  The  battle  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with 
artillery  only.  The  enemy  retreated  before  the  superior  force 
of  the  Prince,  and  Ahmad  Afghan  himself  kept  at  a  distance, 
viewing  the  two  armies.  As  the  fire  approached  him,  he  avoided 
it  and  fled.    The  artillery  played  the  whole  day,  but  ceased  their 
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fire  at  eventide.     All  that  night  the  Princess  men  stood  to  tluir 
arms.     The  next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed  on  all  ddm, 
but  the  Afgh&ns  could  not  gain  the  saperioritj.     When  two 
watches  of  the  day  had  passed,  Ahmad  Afghin  took  the  road  to 
Ludhijfina  in  flight,  and  sent  a  message  through  Safdar  Jang  U 
the  Prince,  that  Muhammad  Taki  Kh&n  was  coming  to  mab  % 
treaty.    Safdar  Jang,  believing  this  to  be  true,  withdrew  his  torn 
from  the  pursuit,  thus  allowing  the  enemy  time  to  withdraw  iD 
his  property  and  treasure  towards  Ltidhiy&na.  *  *  Orders  wnt 
speedily  issued  for  pursuit,  and  they  were  responded  to  with  thi 
greatest  alacrity  by  the  army,  who  followed  up  and  slew  all  tin 
stragglers,  and  those  who  were  vrom  out  with  flight,  of  Ahmafi 
army,  and  took  all  the  swords,  horses,  and  camels  they  eooU 
find.     Whoever  got  the  plunder  was  allowed  to  keep  it  for  iiim- 
self.     Many  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  number  of  hoiw^ 
mules,  etc.,  which  were  captured,  was  immense.     On  the  nsst 
day  the  army  halted,  and  on  the  29th  Babfu-l  awwal  the  Piinea 
marched  into  Lddhiy&na,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  *  * 

At  that  time  Safdar  Jang  had  the  fiill  command  of  the  armji 
and  no  one  could  do  anything  without  his  orders.  To  bin 
the  Prince  gave  his  commands  that  they  should  mardi  towtfdi 
L&hore,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  enemy  attempting  to 
take  that  city  after  he  had  recruited  his  strength  a  little. 
Safdar  Jang  did  not  agree  to  this  plan,  and  endeavoured 
to  delay  by  every  kind  of  stratagem,  and  two  or  three  ixji 
afterwards,  having  marched  five  or  six  ko8  firom  Ltidhiyiitti 
he  encamped,  hoping  that  news  might  reach  the  Emperor  rf 
what  was  going  on.  At  last  the  Emperor  consented  that  tlM 
Prince,  Sa'&dat  Khdn  Bah&dur,  and  Safdar  Jang  should  com^ 
back  to  Court,  and  that  Mu'Inu-1  Mulk  and  N&sir  Eb&B 
should  march  to  L&hore  and  K&bul.  The  Prince  sent  off  bis 
tents  for  Dehli  the  next  day,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd 
he  invested  Mu''inu-1  Mulk  with  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
sent  him  off  towards  L&hore.  On  the  24th,  having  despatched 
N&sir  Khdn  towards  K&bul,  he  set  out  himself  in  the  momisg 
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ehli,  and  having  reached  his  first  stage,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
sror,  which  reached  his  presence  on  the  26th  Babi'u-s  s&ni. 
lu-l  Mulk  marched  with  his  force  stage  by  stage  to  L&hore. 


Hdh  of  Muhammad  Shdh  and  aecesmn  of  Ahmad  Shdh. 

le  Emperor  was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution.  *  *  He 
Frequently  subject  to  bad  fevers,  and  at  this  time  he  was  thus 
ted,  when  he  one  day  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Masjid 
^  Gate,  which  was  inside  the  fort,  and  there  sat  in  state 
all  his  nobles  and  attendants.  All  of  a  sudden  he  fainted 
{T.  *  *  He  recovered  a  little  from  his  fainting  fit,  *  *  but  his 
eh  had  entirely  left  him.  Every  moment  the  Emperor^s 
ss  changed  its  symptoms,  and  he  was  insensible  during  the 
le  night.  The  next  morning,  on  the  27th  Babi''u-s  s&ni,  in 
thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  a.h.  1161  (15  April,  1748  A.D.), 
Emperor  breathed  his  last.  Those  who  were  present  at  the 
)  of  his  decease  were  of  opinion  that  the  wisest  course  to  pursue 
Id  be  to  conceal  fi-om  the  public  the  news  of  the  Emperor's 
h  till  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  and  they  accordingly  enjoined 
i  silence  on  all  those  who  were  aware  of  the  melancholy  event 
!h  had  happened.  They  then  put  the  corpse  into  the  wooden 
of  a  European  clock,  which  was  very  long,  and  stood  in  the 
it  Bakhsh  Ghuxien,  and  for  a  shroud  they  procured  a  cloth 
tthe  ddrogha  of  the  kitchen,  pretending  it  was  required  for  the 
er  table.  They  buried  him  in  the  garden.  Letters  were  then 
atched  to  the  Prince,  informing  him  of  the  dangerous  illness 
he  Emperor,  and  urging  him  to  come  to  Dehli  with  all 
ibie  speed,  but  they  made  no  mention  of  the  Emperor'^s 
h. 

he  Prince,  on  Clearing  the  sad  news,  pushed  on  with  all  haste. 
Beyond  P&nipat  he  was  met  by  a  procession  bearing  the 
len  Umbrella  and  the  other  emblems  of  Royalty,  which  had 
sent  by  Safdar  Jang.  Though  the  Prince,  on  seeing  these 
ems,  was  given  to  understand  that  his  &ther  had  died,  he 
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did  not  wish  to  assurae  hastily  the  regal  title,  but  proposed 
go  on  to  Dehli  as  usual,  and  there,  haying  mourned  for  his  fiUb 
three  or  four  days,  and  having  performed  all  the  funeral  ca 
monies,  then  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor.  But  Safilar  Jao^ 
seeing  the  evil  that  was  likely  to  result  from  this,  would  n 
permit  such  delay.  The  Prince  was  forced  to  submit,  an 
assumed  the  Royal  Umbrella  and  all  the  insignia  of  royalQ 
and  the  usual  rejoicings  took  place.  *  *  The  length  of  Mv 
hammad  Sh^h^s  reign  was  thirty  years  and  twenty-seven  daji 
dating  his  ascent  to  the  throne  from  the  murder  of  FarroU 
Siyar.^ 

When  the  Prince  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  IMili 
he  took  the  title  of  Muj&hidu-d  din  Ahmad  Sh&h  Gh&zf,  and  ii 
the  prayers  and  on  the  coins  these  titles  were  adopted,  and  to  hi 
deceased  parent  he  gave  the  title  of  Hazrat  Firdaus  iCr&mgiii 
Ahmad  Sh&h  was  not  a  man  of  great  intellect ;  all  the  perio( 
of  his  youth  till  manhood  had  been  spent  in  the  karem^  am 
he  had  had  absolutely  no  experience  whatever  of  the  aflEur 
of  a  kingdom,  or  of  the  cares  of  government.  Besides  this,  b 
was  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  youthful  pleasures,  which  erer 
person,  seeing  the  turn  of  his  mind,  was  anxious  to  dis^v 
before  him  to  entice  his  fiincy.  As  a  natural  consequence,  h 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  pastime  and  sports,  and  bestowed  o* 
thought  on  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  To  maiug^ 
a  country  and  wield  a  sceptre  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulty,  m 
until  an  Emperor  understands  thoroughly  himself  the  good  am 
bad  tendency  of  every  measure,  he  cannot  be  fit  for  a  raler 
For  this  reason  Ahmad  Sh&h  was  unable  to  govern  the  empir 
entrusted  to  him. 

In  the  month  Jumdda-s  sdni,  or  one  month  after  his  ascent  t^ 

1  [The  Tdrikh'i  Muzafari  says,  '*  The  length  of  the  reign  of  this  soyereign,  ^ 
his  accession  on  the  11th  Zi-1  ka'da,  was  thirty  years  four  months  and  twelre  dtji 
or  reckoning  according  to  the  official  account  from  9th  Rabi*ii-s  s&ni,  the  dsy  0 
which  Farmkh  Siyar  was  placed  in  confinement,  thirty  years  eleven  months  tf 
eighteen  days.  His  age  was  forty-nine  years.  He  left  one  son.  Prince  Mina  Ahoii 
and  one  daughter,  Hazrat  Begam.'*] 
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I  throne,  news  was  brought  from  the  Dakhin  that  Niz&ma-l 
alk  iusaf  J&h,  the  N&zim  of  the  Dakhin  s&bas,  who  also  filled 
e  office  of  head  paymaster  in  the  Royal  Coart,  and  whose  son 
b&i(a-d  din  Kh&i  acted  for  him,  had  died.  In  his  place,  his 
oonger  son  Ahmad  Kh&n  N&sir  Jang  was  appointed,  he  having 
efore  acted  with  satisfiMstion  to  his  master  for  his  father,  when 
Tnima-l  Mnlk  came  to  Dehli  in  Mahammad  Sh&h's  time,  and 
his  appointment  was  made  at  once  to  prevent  the  chance  of  any 
vbellion  or  insurrection  breaking  out,  among  rival  candidates.  On 
Mtring  this  news,  the  Emperor  bestowed  on  Abu-1  Mansur 
Ekin  Safdar  Jang  the  empty  post  of  tvazir,  vacated  by  I'tim&du-d 
hola's  death ;  and  the  paymastership,  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Niz4ma-1  Mulk,  he  bestowed  on  Zu-1  fik&r  Jang. 

The  same  day,  J&wed  Kh4n,  the  head  eunuch,  who  in  the  time 
)f  Muhammad  Sh&h  had  the  entire  management  of  the  harem^ 
vA  had  the  entrSe  to  the  women's  apartments,  and  although  60 
fW8  old,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  being  constantly  in 
^  presence  of  the  Emperor,  had  represented  himself  as  being 
veil  up  to  business  and  an  intelligent  man,  prevailed  on  the  simple- 
ninded  youth  of  an  Emperor  to  appoint  him  ddrogha  of  the 
2Wit-t  khdas^  with  a  mamah  of  6000,  thus  exalting  him  far 
»kove  his  equals.  *  *  The  Emperor  gave  over  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  country  to  him.  The  Naw&b,  who  had  in  the  days 
rf  the  former  sovereign  carried  on  a  secret  intimacy  with  Ahmad 
Sk&h's  mother,  who  was  originally  a  dancing  girl,  now  openly 
goremed  the  realm  in  concert  with  her,  and,  contrary  to  the 
^Q^m  of  all  harems,  where  no  male  domestics  are  allowed  at 
^ght,  he  always  remained  in  the  women's  apartments  all  night, 
^d  in  the  day  used  to  converse  with  low  characters,  such  as 

^mdmdnSy  and  did  not  look  on  the  nobles. 

■ 

Character,  qualities,  and  lineage  of  the  mother  of  the  Emperor. 

Udham  B^,  the  mother  of  Ahmad  Sh&h,  was  first  introduced 
nto  Muhammad  Shdh's  harem  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 

TOL.  Tin.  8 
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she  received  the  title  of  TJdham  B&i,  and  for  some  time  remained 
the  favoured  one  in  the  sight  of  the  Emperor.  Bat  her  good 
fortune  deserted  her,  and  she  fell  to  a  state  of  abjectness.  She 
became  the  contempt  of  the  harem,  lost  all  her  character  and 
station,  and  was  not  even  at  last  allowed  to  see  her  own  son. 
When,  however,  her  son,  Ahmad  Eh&n,  ascended  the  throne,  her 
star  of  prosperity  daily  increased,  till  at  last  she  surpassed  all 
the  Begams.  She  was  first  called  Bai  Jiu  S&hiba,  afterwards 
"  the  Parent  of  the  Pure,  the  Lady  of  the  Age,  S&hib  Ji  S&hiba, 
on  whom  be  peace  !  ^  Then  she  was  called  Hazrat,  afterwards 
Kibla-i  '^lam,  in  addition  to  the  former  titles  held  in  the  deceased 
Emperor's  time,  and  although  she  had  already  a  mamab  of  50,000, 
yet,  owing  to  the  intimacy  she  kept  up  with  the  Naw&b,  she 
managed  to  have  the  rule  of  the  whole  Empire.  Notwith- 
standing the  lowness  of  her  origin,  and  the  very  humble  position 
which  she  had  till  lately  held,  the  fruits  of  her  generosity  and 
magnanimity  soon  became  known  and  lauded.  First  of  all  she 
gave  to  all  the  young  children  of  the  deceased  Emperor,  who  in 
his  time  got  no  monthly  pension,  £50  a  month.  To  many  of 
the  Begams  she  gave  larger  pensions  out  of  the  Grovemment 
purse,  to  many  more  out  of  her  own  private  funds;  and  on 
any  person  who  had  managed  anyhow  to  make  his  c-ase  known  to 
her  she  bestowed  charity.  Having  called  together  the  families 
of  her  children  and  grandchildren,  she  distributed  to  them  large 
presents  of  money,  and  fixed  monthly  salaries  for  their  main- 
tenance. In  short,  the  Queen  and  the  Naw&b  took  the  whole 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  Emperor  had  nothing 
left  but  the  empty  title.  *  * 

Second  Durrani  Invasion. 

m 

After  several  months,  Ahmad  Kh&n  Afghan  again  made 
his  appearance  with  an  army,  and  crossing  the  Indus,  made 
direct  for  L&hore.  Mu'inu-l  Mulk  marched  out  from  L&hore, 
and  crossing  the  Ravi  with  a  large  force,  went  to  meet  him, 
and  encamped  two  miles  from  L&hore,  where  he  threw  up  three 
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intrenchments.  Ahmad  Kh&n,  after  crossing  the  Ghinab 
and  Jhelam,  reached  within  six  miles  of  his  camp,  and  some 
smart  skirmishing  took  place ;  bat  Mu''inu-1  Mulk,  seeing  that 
the  enemy^s  force  was  so  superior  to  his  own,  would  not  engage 
in  a  general  battle.  Ahmad  Kh&n's  forces,  separating  in  all 
directions^  laid  waste  the  villages  and  fields  on  every  side,  till 
they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  L&hore,  destroying  all  the 
country  in  its  proximity.  Mu'inu-1  Mulk  took  no  notice  of  this 
destruction  to  the  country,  though  it  was  apparent  to  his  eyes. 
The  news  of  Ahmad  Eli&n^s  attack  speedily  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  tcazir^  but  no  one  thought  of  sending  troops 
to  assist  MuMnu-1  Mulk ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wazir  was  not  a 
little  pleased  to  hear  of  his  embarrassment. 

At  last  news  arrived  that  Mu^inu-1  Mulk  had,  according  to  the 
advice  and  instructions  of  the  Emperor,  ceded  to  Ahmad  Afgh&n 
the  four  mahdk  of  Ldhore,  viz.  Sidlkot,  Iman&b&d,  Parsarur  and 
Aurang&b&d,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  ruler  of  K&bul. 
Nfisir  Ehan  was  appointed  to  manage  these  four  mahdh  and  send 
the  yearly  revenue  to  Kdbul.  Ahmad  Kh&n,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  quitted  the  Panj&b  for  Kabul, 
and  MuMnu-1  Mulk  returned  to  Ldhore.  *  * 


One  day  a  number  of  oppressed  subjects  assembled  themselves 
together  in  the  empty  courtyard  opposite  the  Nawdb^s  palace, 
and  waited  there  till  he  came  out  to  go  to  the  Emperor,  when 
they  mobbed  him  and  detailed  all  their  grievances.  The 
Nawdb,  as  usual,  tried  to  put  them  off  by  fair  words  and  deceitful 
promises,  and  wished  to  escape  from  them  inside  the  palace,  but 
was  forcibly  detained,  his  clothes  being  held  by  the  people,  who 
would  not  let  him  go  till  he  settled  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears.  His  clothes  were  torn,  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  *  *  The  complaints  of 
the  sepoys  grew  daily  louder.  The  Emperor  went  to  the  Queen- 
mother,  and  said  that  he  was  completely  overpowered  by  his 
troops,  and  his  reputation  was   entirely  gone ;    and  therefore 
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begged  for  assistance  from  the  Qaeen,  so  as  to  escape  from  their 
importunity.  This  gave  rise  to  much  discossion.  At  last, 
having  taken  all  the  ornaments  fit>m  the  three  Begams,  he 
pledged  them  for  money,  to  the  yalae  of  several  lacs  of  rupees, 
but  he  paid  no  one  their  salaries.  The  soldiers,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  pay,  and  the  nobles  through  the  want  of  some 
controlling  power  instead  of  their  own  authority,  became  help- 
less, and  reduced  to  extremities. 

At  this  time  K&im  Kh&n  Afgh&n,  who  was  the  chief  of 
Kanauj  and  Farrukh&b&d,  and  a  noble  in  the  Royal  Court,  who 
held  a  mansab  of  7000,  and  had  the  titles  of  Kajm  Jang  and 
Eaimu-d  daula,  whose  &ther  likewise  had  held  these  lands 
in  the  time  of  the  former  Emperor,  made  arrangements  for 
war  upon  SaMu-Uah  Kh&n,  son  of  the  Zamknddr  of  Alola  and 
Bangash,  in  the  district  of  Sambhal,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ganges,  and  got  together  a  large  force  and  artillery.  Sa'du-Uah 
Kh&n  heard  of  his  approach,  and  prepared  to  resist  his  attack, 
but  first  tried  the  effect  of  negociation.  *  *  But  as  E&im  had 
the  superiority  in  force,  he  would  not  listen  to  any  negocia- 
tion. A  general  battle  ensued.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle  a 
ball  struck  E&im  and  killed  him.  SaMu-llah  Kh&n  returned  with 
immense  spoil  to  his  own  territory.  The  Emperor  entertained 
no  feelings  of  displeasure  or  distress  on  hearing  of  this  business, 
but  the  wazir  seized  upon  the  favourable  opportunity  for  taking 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Kaim  Eh&n,  determining  that  as  so  great 
a  sarddr  as  E&im  had  been  removed,  it  should  be  a  long  time  before 
such  another  took  his  place.  At  last  the  Emperor  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  anything  that  went  on,  and  the  Naw&b 
became  in  reality  the  reigning  sovereign  as  far  as  concerned  the 
manaijing  the  revenues  and  general  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  Emperor  considered  it  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to  him  to 
spend  all  his  time  in  ease  and  pleasure,  and  he  made  his  zenana 
so  large  that  it  extended  for  a  mile.  For  a  week  together  he 
would  remain  without  seeing  the  face  of  any  male  being,  and  he 
would  live  in  his  gardens  for  one  and  two  months  at  a  time. 
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Second  RohUla  Insurrection.     Malkdr  Holkar. 

After  the  departare  of  Safdar  Jang,  Ahmad  Eh&n's  followers 
put  to  death  the  kotwdl  of  Farrakh4b&d,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  tcasir.  On  hearing  this  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  wazir'^s 
mind,  and  he  determined  to  take  possession  for  himself  of  all 
their  lands  and  houses.  The  Rohillas  had  greatly  the  superiority 
in  numbers,  and  the  wazir'^s  force,  unable  to  withstand  them, 
gave  way.  The  tcazir  remained  watching  his  force  giving  way, 
and  as  the  battle  drew  near  to  him,  his  elephant  was  wounded  in 
several  places,  and  he  himself  received  a  ball  in  the  chin  which 
just  grazed  the  skin,  singeing  his  beard,  and  narrowly  missing  his 
head.  The  mahout^  seeing  this,  turned  the  elephant'^s  head, 
carried  him  out  of  the  battle-field,  and  in  one  day  brought  him 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Eoel,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  where  his 
wound  was  healed.  The  mrddrs  of  his  army  fled  from  the  field 
on  all  sides  ;  none  remained  with  the  wazir^  The  whole  of  the 
tents  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bohillas. 

B&ja  Isri  Singh,  master  of  7000  horse,  died.  As  he  had  no 
son,  his  younger  brother,  M&dhu  Singh,  who  was  grandson  of  the 
B&n&,  and  had  lived  with  the  fi&n&  since  his  birth,  was  installed 
in  his  place.  In  the  confusion  consequent  on  change  of  rulers, 
Malh&r  Holkar  Mahratta  Dakhini,  who  was  Ndzim  of  the 
M&lw&  country,  came  with  a  large  force  and  sat  down  before 
Jaiptir.  M&dhd  Singh,  being  unable  to  cope  with  Holkar's  force, 
tried  the  effect  of  peaceful  negociation ;  but  Holkar  would  listen 
to  no  terms,  except  those  of  M&dhu  Singh  giving  up  all  his 
treasure  and  guns,  in  which  case  he  promised  to  evacuate  the 
country;  if  not,  he  would  take  possession  of  the  territory ;  and  as 
an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  he  laid  waste  the  country  of  Jaipur 
for  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  unable  to  get  supplies  of  grain  and  grass.  Mddhu  Singh, 
being  thus  reduced,  came  to  Holkar,  whose  men  at  once  seized 
all  his  jewels  and  money  and  plundered  as  they  chose.  Holkar 
then  dismissed  the  B&ja,  and  returned  to  his  own  territory. 
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The  fcazir  sent  Baja  Bam  Husain,  his  diwdn^  and  Raja 
Jagat  Eishor,  who  had  the  siiba  of  Bengal,  to  Malh&r  Holkar, 
with  a  message  that  he  onght  to  assist  him  in  pnnishing  the 
impudence  of  the  rebel  Afgh&ns,  These  two  used  their  utmost 
powers  of  persuasion  to  influence  Holkar  to  come  over  the  Jumna 
by  -A^gra,  and  when  the  tcazir  heard  of  this  arrangement  having 
been  definitely  made,  he  himself  started,  but  this  time  took  none  of 
the  J&ts,  etc.,  with  him.  He  gave  the  whole  charge  of  the  force 
into  Holkar's  hands.  At  that  time  there  was  no  great  sarddr  of 
note  in  Hindust&n  who  had  obtained  a  superiority  over  the  rest. 
The  ioazir  used  to  go  sometimes  to  Holkar'^s  tents,  and  Holkar 
came  to  his.  Holkar  left  his  tents  two  or  three  miles  ahead  of 
the  wazir^  and  in  this  way  proceeded  till  they  reached  the 
country  of  the  Afghdns.  They  had  this  time  collected  together 
a  force  one  hundredfold  as  great  as  the  former  one.  Holkar''s 
army,  as  it  proceeded,  laid  waste  the  country,  cutting  off  all 
supplies  from  the  Afgh&n  force.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Ganges  the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Afgh&ns,  who  guarded 
it  on  both  sides.  A  battle  took  place  between  the  two  forces,  but 
Ahmad  £h&n  Afgh&n  was  unable  to  withstand  the  enemy,  and 
retreated  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  till  he  found  a  ford 
where  he  crossed,  and  thence  fled. 

The  towns  of  Farrukh&b&d,  Ataipur,  and  others,  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Dakhinis.  They  destroyed  the  houses,  and  took 
away  as  plunder  all  the  guns,  etc.,  and  a  large  amount  of  treasure 
which  the  Brohilla  force  had  been  unable  to  carry  away  with  them. 
The  Afgh&ns,  because  that  the  Dakhini  force  was  unable  to  pursue 
them,  encamped  on  the  B&mganga,  near  Bareilly.  The  trosir, 
crossing  over  the  Ganges  with  his  army,  went  to  attack  the 
Afgh&ns.  The  DiJchini  army  remained  on  this  side,  and  the 
Afgh&n  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  wazir  and 
Malh&r  R&o  separately  went  in  pursuit  of  the  army,  which  was 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rdmganga.  A  running  fight  was 
kept  up  between  the  contending  forces  for  several  days.  At  last 
the  Afgh&ns,  departing  firom  thence  with  all  their  families  and 
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baggage,  went  to  Alola,  the  residence  of  SaMu-Uah  Kh^n.  The 
icazir  and  Malh&r  followed  them  thither,  and  blockaded  Alola. 
Ahmad  Elhan  and  Sa'da-Uah  Eh&n  first  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  Jumna,  which  is  towards  the  northern  hills,  and  has  a  ford 
at  Burya,  that  they  might  cross  the  river  there,  and  having 
plundered  Sirhind,  might  go  on  to  L&hore,  But  they  were 
afraid  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  from  fear  of  the  enemy.  They 
sent  off  their  families  into  the  hills,  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
thickest  jungles  of  a  forest,  which  is  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  there  remained  con- 
cealed. The  victorious  army  entrenched  themselves  near  these 
jungles,  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  fight.  During 
this  time  the  forces  of  the  Mahratta  Dakhinis,  splitting  up  into 
small  bodies,  began  plundering  Mur&d&b&d,  and  all  the  cities 
and  parganas  of  that  part  of  the  country.-  These  places,  having 
never  before  been  visited  by  any  plundering  army,  had  been  in- 
habited long  time  by  merchants  and  bankers,  who  had  amassed 
great  wealth,  which  they  kept  in  these  cities.  The  Dakhini  force 
attacked  and  ransacked  the  whole  country,  not  allowing  a  single 
man  to  escape,  and  every  article  of  money  or  property  they 
carried  off  as  booty.  Many  of  the  old  families  were  completely 
ruined.  Most  of  the  better  class  of  men,  to  save  themselves 
from  disgrace,  committed  suicide. 

The  Afgh&n  force,  which  remained  concealed  in  the  jungles, 
now  and  then  sallied  forth  against  the  wazir^s  troops,  and,  having 
made  successful  attacks,  returned  to  their  place  of  shelter.  The 
wazir's  men  were  quite  on  the  alert  to  attack  in  their  turn ;  but 
they  could  not  by  any  means  get  the  enemy  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  open.  They  then  tried  to  blockade  the  forest,  and  cut  off 
all  supplies  of  grain ;  but  as  they  received  their  supplies  from 
the  R&ja  of  Kum&un  in  the  rear,  the  Afgh&n  army  was  not  in 
the  least  inconvenienced.  Many  a  time  the  wazir  sent  word  to 
the  B&ja,  to  seize  on  all  their  supplies;  but  his  message  had 
no  efiect.  Although  the  wazir  had  intrenched  himself,  was 
watching  patiently  his  opportunity,  and  had  spent  large  sums  of 
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money  in  this  undertaking,  yet  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  gave 
himgelf  not  the  slightest  concern  about  what  was  going  on.  He 
was  employed  constantly  in  pleasure  and  sport ;  and  the  Natcdby 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  management  of  the  Empire, 
was  busy  peculating  in  the  public  money.  *  * 

When  the  Amiru-l  umard  (Sa'&dat  B[h&n)  returned  from 
Ajmir,  and  paid  his  respects  at  the  Court  at  Dehli,  he  found 
the  Emperor's  condition  changed  entirely.  The  Nawdb  (J&wed), 
in  the  absence  of  Ahmad  Afgh&n,  and  of  Mir  Bdkhshi 
(Sa'&dat  Eh&n),  who  had  gone  towards  Ajmir  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  B&jputs,  had  acquired  such  an  accession  of  power 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  have  more — to  such 
a  degree,  in  fact,  that  when  the  Bakhshi  wished  that  he  might 
receive  some  jd^r  and  money  pension  in  return  for  his  services 
and  the  fortune  which  he  had  expended  in  the  war,  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  wish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
his  rank  and  power  became  somewhat  diminished.  Although 
he  petitioned  the  Emperor,  his  petitions  were  made  over  to 
the  Nawdb.  The  Bakhshi,  who  was  a  man  of  good  birth,  and 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  make  his  requests  through  the 
medium  of  any  third  party,  became  greatly  distressed  and 
annoyed  at  this,  and  relaxed  in  his  visits  to  the  royal  presence. 
His  servants  pressed  him  for  their  pay  ;  but  the  Amir  explained 
to  them  his  abject  condition,  and  showed  it  to  the  world,  till  at 
last  he  fortified  his  house  with  rockets  and  other  firearms,  and  then 
shut  himself  up.  And  it  was  commonly  reported  that  he  said 
(whether  true  or  false)  to  his  friends,  ^' There  is  no  Emperor 
here.  Why  should  we  go  to  the  darbdr  of  a  eunuch,  to  be  insulted, 
and  have  our  dignity  lessened?  To  whom  shall  I  state  my  case 
that  I  may  be  heard?  It  is  better  to  give  up  such  service.'*^  He 
then  concerted  a  plot  with  Ttimadu-d  daula,  and  they  both 
wished  to  bring  the  other  nobles,  who  were  anything  but  satisfied 
with  the  Nawdb,  and  found  their  dignity  much  lessened  by  him, 
to  join  with  them  and  create  an  insurrection. 

The  Nawdb  heard  of  this  plot,  and  frightened  the  Emperor  by 
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the  iDtelligence,  and  advised  him  at  once  to  depose  Zu-1  fik&r 
Jang  (Sa'&dat  Kh&n)  from  his  rank  and  title.  *  *  Gh&zia-d  din 
was  given  the  title  of  Nizdmu-l  Mulk  and  Amiru-l  umard^  and 
received  the  office  of  Mir  Bakhshi  and  the  Subaddri  of  JCgr^. 
rtim&du-d  daola  obtained  the  Siihaddri  of  Ajmir  and  Faujddri 
of  N&maal  in  the  room  of  Sa'&dat  Eh&n  deposed,  with  the  titles 
of  Imdmu-l  Mulk  Khdn-khdndn^  besides  all  his  former  titles  and 
rank.  TYiejagirs  of  Sa^&dat  Kh&n,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
present  reign,  and  which  partly  had  been  bestowed  in  the  time  of 
the  old  Emperor,  were  resumed.  Sa^&dat  Eh&n  waited  a  few 
days  more,  to  see  if  he  should  be  restored  to  his  former  dignity  ; 
bat  when  he  found  that  it  would  not  be  so,  he  sold  all  his  jewels 
and  silver,  paid  up  and  discharged  all  his  soldiers,  and  requesting 
of  the  Emperor  permission  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he 
prepared  everything  for  his  journey  thither.  The  Nawdh  per- 
suaded the  Emperor  to  place  guns  near  Sa'&dat  Eh&n's  house, 
to  prevent  his  coming  out,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  from 
without  to  visit  him.  ♦  ♦ 

On  hearing  the  news  (of  the  approach  of  Ahmad  Abd&li),  the 
Emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  wazir^  telling  him  of  the  impend- 
ing war,  and  requesting  him  quickly  to  finish  the  war  with  the 
Bohillas  and  Ahmad,  and  then  return  to  him.  The  wazir  (Safdar 
Jang),  before  this  letter  had  arrived,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Panj&b,  opened  negociations  with  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor's  letter,  he  received 
some  presents  from  Sa'du-Uah  Kh&n  Rohilla,  and  took  from  him 
written  promises  to  pay  more  in  the  future,  on  which  condi- 
tions he  allowed  him  to  retain  his  lands.  Ahmad  Kh&n,  too,  was 
permitted  to  keep  his  ancestral  property,  and  leave  was  granted 
him  to  give  over  all  the  other  lands  which  had  been  seized  to 
any  one  he  chose.  Having  made  peace  in  this  manner,  he 
retired.  Mahmud  Eh&n,  son  of  Ahmad  Kh&n,  and  the  brother 
of  Sa'du-llah  Kh&n  Bohilla,  came  into  the  waz'tra  camp,  paid 
their  respects,  and  then  departed  again.  The  wazir  marched  from 
thence  towards  Lucknow,  and  settled  that  province.  *  * 
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The  news  of  Ahmad  Abd&Ii's  rebellion  daily  increased,  and 
the  newsmongers  from  L&hore  brought  word  tliat  Mu'inu-1  Mulk 
had  sent  his  mother  and  family  to  Jammu,  where  they  would  be 
safe  out  of  reach  of  all  pursuit.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
seeing  their  ruler  take  flight  in  this  manner,  sent  off  their  families 
to  Dehli  and  other  parts  to  the  south-east.  When  much  negocia- 
tion  had  been  carried  on,  and  Mu'inu-1  Mulk  heard  that  Ahmad 
had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  was  intending  to  cross, 
he  sent  him  nine  lac8  of  rupees. 


As  the  pay  of  the  chief  officers  and  others  in  the  Emperor's 
service  was  very  great,  and  it  had  been  allowed  to  run  on  for 
twenty-two  months,  on  the  14th  Rab(^u-s  s&ni,  the  khwdjas  and 
peons  of  the  harem^  having  left  their  posts,  assembled  at  the  large 
gate,  which  is  called  the  Ndzir'a  gate,  and,  sitting  down  there, 
stopped  the  way  for  passengers  and  the  supplies  of  water,  grain, 
etc.,  which  were  being  brought  in  and  out.  A  disturbance 
threatened,  and  the  Ndzir,  Roz-afzun  Eh&n,  had  that  day  sent 
in  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor,  because  there  were  no  receipts, 
and  the  expenditure  from  the  treasury  was  enormous.  *  * 

Ahmad  Abd&li,  leaving  his  encampment  on  -the  other  side  of 
the  B&vi,  crossed  over  with  his  troops,  and  pitched  his  tents  near 
L&hore.  Mu'inu-1  Mulk  also  crossed  over,  and  encamped  in  the 
rear  of  the  city,  and  preparations  were  made  for  battle.  On  the  1st 
of  Jumada-1  awwal,  Ahmad  made  a  movement  in  advance  with 
all  his  army,  and  a  general  battle  took  place.  B&ja  Kora  Mai  was 
killed.  Mu'inu-1  Mulk,  on  hearing  this  sad  news,  gave  up  the 
battle,  and  began  to  reflect  that  Eora  Mai,  who  had  been  the 
great  opponent  of  peace,  was  gone,  and  as  the  Abd&lis  were  fond  of 
money,  it  would  be  far  best  to  give  them  anything  they  wished,  and 
make  peace.  He  therefore  sent  a  message  to  this  effect.  Ahmad, 
seeing  that  Mu'inu-1  Mulk's  force  was  all  scattered,  considered 
this  a  favourable  opportunity.  He  sent  a  message  to  Mu'inu-1 
Mulk :  ^'  Mv  business  was  with  Eora  Mai :  now  that  he  is 
dead,  go  you  into  the  fort,  and  remain  there.     I  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  you  or  the  city.  The  money  which  I  have  demanded 
from  you,  do  you  give  me,  either  collected  from  the  peasants,  or 
firom  your  own  resources ;  then  I  will  depart.^'  Mu'inu-1  Mulk, 
being  defeated,  could  not  but  consent  to  everything  Ahmad 
proposed,  and  Ahmad's  men  took  possession  of  the  city,  which 
they  plundered.  *  *  After  a  time,  Ahmad,  having  made  presents 
to  Mu'inu-1  Mulk,  retired  to  E&bul. 
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CI. 

OF 

KHW^JA  'ABDU-L  KARfM  KH^N. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  memoirs  of  Khw&ja  ^Abda-1  Earim  Kh&n 
of  Kashmir/ which  coDtain  a  very  fall  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  N&dir  Sh&h  in  India,  and  of  the  reigns  of  Muhammad  Sh&h 
and  Ahmad  Sh&h.  Part  of  this  work  has  been  translat'Od  by  Mr. 
Gladwin,  and  an  abstract  of  the  author^s  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
has  been  given  by  M.  Langl^  in  his  Collection  Portative  des 
Voyages  (Paris,  1797-1835,  8vo.). 

The  following  list  of  contents  will  show  that  the  Baydn-i 
Wdki'  contains  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  the  period 
of  which  it  treats. 

It  is  divided  into  five  Chapters,  each  containing  several 
Sections : 

Chap.  I.  History  of  N&dir  Sh&h  and  his  march  to  Hindust&n 
— Sec.  i.  Family  of  N&dir  Kuli  Beg ;  Sec.  ii.  Downfall  of  the 
Sa&vi  Dynasty,  and  rise  of  the  Afgh&ns ;  Sec.  iii.  Contest  with 
Malik  Mahmud  Shabist&ni  ;  N&dir  Kuli  Beg  obtains  the 
title  of  Kh&n;  Sec.  iv.  Battle  of  Sh&h  Tahm&sp  with  the 
Afgh&ns  who  had  taken  possession  of  ^Ir&k  and  other  places  ;  the 
power  of  the  Kazalbdshis,  and  death  of  Ashraf  Shah;  Sec. 
Y.  Engagements  of  Tahm&sp  Kuli  Eh&n  with  the  armies  of 
Rum  and  of  the  Turkomans;  deposition  of  King  Tahm&sp, 
success  of  King  ^Abb&s,  and  other  events  of  the  s^me  nature ; 
Sec.  vi.  Contests  of  Tahm&sp  Kuli  Kh&n  with  the  armies  of 
Bum,  Buldch  and  Turkist&n,  and  his  overcoming  the  three 
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armies,  after  having  been  defeated  by  Naup&l  F&shd,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  Rum ;  Sec.  vii.  Accession  of 
N&dir  Kali  Beg  Tahm&sp  Euli  Eh&n  to  the  throne  of  Persia  ; 
Sec.  viii.  March  of  N&dir  Shdh  towards  Hindustan,  and  devas- 
tation of  the  country ;  Sec.  ix.  Hostilities  between  the  Emperor 
of  India  and  the  King  of  Persia :  treaty  of  peace  with  which 
they  concluded ;  Sec.  x.  Arrival  of  both  kings  at  Dehli,  the 
metropolis  of  India,  and  the  cause  of  the  general  massacre ;  Sec. 
xi.  Events  which  happened  after  the  general  massacre. 

Chap.  II.  N&dir's  return  to  Persia,  and  his  visit  to  Tur&n 
and  Ehw&rizm — Sec.  i.  Departure  of  N&dir  Sh&h  from  Dehli  to 
H&bul  and  Sind,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  India ; 
Sec.  ii.  Events  which  occurred  during  his  stay  in  Dehli ;  Sec.  iii. 
N&dir  Shah'^s  march  towards  Sind,  ruin  of  the  country,  and  im- 
prisonment of  its  ruler ;  Sec.  iv.  N&dir  Sh&h''s  pursuit  of  Ehudd- 
y&r  Eh&n,  festival  of  Nauroz,  with  the  display  of  the  plunder 
of  India,  and  list  of  the  presents  distributed  on  the  occasion ; 
Sec.  y.  March  of  the  King  from  Hir&t  to  Tur&n,  and  its  con- 
quest ;  Sec.  vi.  March  from  Balkh  towards  Bukh&r& ;  Sec.  vii. 
Interview  of  the  Eing  of  Tdrin  with  N&dir  Sh&h ;  Sec.  viii. 
Events  which  occurred  during  N&dir's  stay  at  Bukh&r& ;  Sec.  ix. 
March  of  the  Eing  from  Bukh&r&  towards  Gh&rju,  and  his  war 
with  the  Tdrkom&ns,  whom  he  conquered,  with  some  other  events 
which  happened  during  that  period ;  Sec.  x.  March  of  N&dir 
Shah  towards  Ehw&rizm ;  Sec.  xi.  Return  to  Ehur4s&n  and 
Marv ;  Sec.  xii.  Journey  to  Mdzandar&n,  and  the  events  which 
occurred  there;  Sec.  xiii.  Translations  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Chap.  III.  Description  of  what  the  author  witnessed  in  his 
journey  from  the  capital  of  Eazwin  to  the  port  of  Hughli — 
Sec.  i.  Journey  from  Eazwin  to  Baghd&d ;  Sec.  ii.  Tombs  of  holy 
men  ;  Sec.  iii.  Author's  journey  to  Mecca,  vid  Syria  and  Aleppo, 
with  a  k&fila;  Sec.  iv.  Visit  to  Medina  across  the  desert;  Sec.  v. 
Other  events  which  happened  on  his  way  from  Mecca  to  the  port 
of  Hdghli. 
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Chap.  IV.  Events  from  the  author's  arrival  at  the  port  of 
Hughli  to  the  death  of  Muhammad  Sh&h — Sec.  i.  A  short 
account  of  Bengal,  etc. ;  Sec.  ii.  Arrival  of  an  ambassador  from 
N&dir  Sh&h  to  the  Emperor  ;'Sec.  iii.  March  of  Muhammad  Sh&h 
against  Muhammad  'AH  Khan  Bohilla;  Sec.  iv.  Account  of 
N&dir  Sh&h^s  death  ;  Sec.  v.  Death  of  the  Naw&b  Zakariya 
Kh&n  ;  Sec.  vi.  Expedition  of  Ahmad  Sh&h,  sumamed  Durr&ni ; 
Sec.  vii.  March  of  Ahmad,  son  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  to  oppose 
Ahmad  Shah  Durr&ni ;  Sec.  viii.  Battle  between  Sult&n  Ahmad, 
son  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  and  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&li ;  Sec  ix. 
Death  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  and  a  short  account  of  his  ancestors. 

Chap.  V.  Events  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  Ahmad 
Sh&h — Sec.  i.  Accession  of  Ahmad  Sh4h  to  the  throne ;  Sec.  ii. 
Death  of  Muhammad  ^Ali  Kh&n  Rohilla,  the  contests  between 
his  sons,  and  the  quarrel  of  'Alawi  Eh&n  and  Naw&b  K&im 
Eh&n,  son  of  Naw&b  Muhammad  Kh&n  Bangash ;  Sec  iii.  Short 
account  of  Naw&b  'Alawi  Eh&n  ;  Sec.  iv.  Assassination  of  J&wed 
Eh&n  Naw&b  Bah&dur,  and  the  battles  fought  by  Safdar  Jang. 

The  conclusion  contains  miscellaneous  matter  relating  to 
certain  marvels,  the  saws  and  sayings  of  wise  men,  etc. 

[The  entire  work  was  translated  for  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  by  "  Lt. 
Prichard,^^  and  from  that  translation  the  following  Extracts  have 
been  taken.] 

Size — 146  pages  of  19  lines  each. 

EXTRACTS. 

N&dir  Sh&h  had  sent  Muhammad  Eh&n  Afeh&r  on  an  embassy 
to  Muhammad  Sh&h,  Emperor  of  Hindust&n.  But  on  account 
of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  existed  among  the  nobles  around 
that  monarch,  a  long  time  elapsed,  no  answer  to  the  letter 
was  forthcoming,  and  the  ambassador  himself  did  not  return. 
When  N&dir  considered  the  matter,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  hostility  towards  him  was  intended  by  the  nobles  around 
the  throne  of  Hindust&n,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  march 
against  E&buL 
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TFhat  befell  me  after  my  arrival  at  Hughli  until  the  death  of 

Muhammad  Shah. 

At  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  His  Majesty 
Muhammad  Sh&h,  and  the  want  of  unanimity  among  his  nobles, 
the  armies  of  the  Mahrattas  of  the  south  had  spread  themselves 
over  Bengal ;  and  Hughli  fell  into  their  hands.  I  had  occasion 
to  stop  at  the  city  of  Fir4shd&nga  (Chandernagore),  which  is  in- 
habited by  a  tribe  of  Frenchmen.  The  city  of  Calcutta,  which  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  English 
who  have  settled  there,  is  much  more  extensive  and  thickly  popu- 
lated than  Fir&shd&nga.  All  the  different  tribes  of  Europeans 
have  got  different  names,  such  as  the  Fransis  (French),  Angrez 
(English),  Walandiz  (Hollanders),  and  Partagis  (Portuguese). 
The  delightful  gardens  which  the  Europeans  make,  with  a  number 
of  trees  great  and  small,  all  cut  with  large  she^pB  and  kept  in 
order,  as  in  their  own  country,  are  exceedingly  pleasing  and 
refreshing.  The  reason  why  they  have  so  many  gardens  is,  that 
a  separate  family,  or  one  set  of  inhabitants,  lives  in  a  separate 
house.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  to  be  observed  in  any 
of  their  manners  and  customs;  indeed,  they  all  live  just  as  they 
do  in  their  own  country.  They  have  churches,  too,  where  they 
perform  Divine  service  in  congregations,  and  everything  else  is 
managed  in  a  similar  way  according  to  custom.  Many  trades- 
men and  professors  of  different  arts  have  come  from  Europe  and 
taken  up  their  abode  here,  and  get  occupation  in  making  things, 
carrying  on  their  trade  as  they  do  in  their  own  land.  A  great 
many  of  the  Bengalis  have  become  skilful  and  expert  from  being 
with  them  as  apprentices. 

As  they  excel  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  so  also  in  a  military 
point  of  view  are  the  Europeans  distinguished.  This  the 
Mahrattas  know  well ;  for  although  there  is  so  much  property 
and  merchandize  belonging  to  commercial  and  wealthy  men  of 
these  parts  in  Fir&hdanga  and  Calcutta,  and  it  would  only  bd  a 
journey  of  two  kos  from  Hughli  to  Fir&shd&nga,  and  although 
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the  Europeans  have  no  fort,  and  are  so  few  in  number  while  the 
Mahrattas  are  as  numerous  as  ants  or  locusts,  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  Mahrattas  see  the  unanimity  and  concord  that  exists 
among  the  Europeans,  and  do  not  attempt  to  approach  them, 
much  less  to  attack  them.  The  Europeans  fight  with  guns  and 
muskets;  but  when  the  time  for  using  the  sword  comes,  they 
are  at  a  disfulvantage. 

One  great  reason  of  the  armies  from  the  south  invading 
Bengal  is  the  fighting  of  Naw&b  ^Aliwardi  Kh&n  with  Naw&b 
Sarfar&z  Kh&n,  son  of  Naw&b  Shuj&*u-d  daula.  Sar&r&z 
Kh&n,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  induced  by  the  temp- 
tation held  out  by  his  companions  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  and 
injure  H£ji  Ahmad,  brother  of  this  ^Aliwardi  Kh&n,  who  had 
been  a  confidential  friend  of  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula.  ^Aliwardi 
Kh&n,  too,  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Shuj&'u-d  daula, 
and  was  appoijl^ed  by  him  to  manage  the  affairs  of  'Azim&b&d, 
in  the  office  of  deputy  governor,  and  was  so  employed  when  he 
marched  towards  Murshid&b&d^  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  with 
the  son  of  his  patron  on  the  impropriety  of  being  induced  to 
oppress  and  tyrannize  over  his  dependents  by  the  silly  speeches 
of  designing  men,  and  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  deliver 
H&j(  Ahmad  from  his  dij£culties.  Sarfar&z  Kh&n  was  completely 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  coming  with  deceitful  and  dis- 
honest intentions,  and  marched  out  of  Murshid&b&d  to  meet  him. 
An  action  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  in  which  Sarfar&z 
Eh&n  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  musket-ball  fired  by  one  of  his 
own  men.  His  array  was  scattered.  Of  his  friends  and  officers, 
some  were  killed,  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  part  fled. 

Now  the  followers  and  friends.of  Sarfar&z  Kh&n  say,  that  'Ali- 
wardi  Eh&n  made  use  of  the  false  imputation  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing his  own  views,  and  that,  though  apparently  he  came  for 
the  purpose  merely  of  having  an  interview  and  giving  advice,  in 
reality  his  intention  was  to  seize  upon  the  property  and  take  the 
life  of  Sarfar&z  Eh&n.  At  any  rate  ^Aliwardi  Kh&n  became 
master  of  the  country  and  treasure,  with  all  the  wealth  of  JaYar 
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Kh&n,  who  had  formerly  been  Siihaddr  of  Bengal,  aijd  was 
the  grandfather  of  Sarfar^z  Kh&n  by  his  mother's  side.  The' 
accnmolated  treasure  of  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  and  all  the 
Taluables  and  property  of  Sarfar&z  Eli&n  and  his  servants,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  'Aliwardi  Kh&n,  and  God  alone  knows  how 
mach  it  was.  By  distributing  money  and  behaving  with  kindness, 
by  keeping  on  good  terms  with  all,  and  behaving  discreetly,  he 
completely  gained  over  to  his  cause  the  hearts  of  all  men  iar 
and  near. ' 

After  these  events,  some  of  the  relatives  and  dependents  of 
Sarfar&z  Kh&n,  who  had  fled  and  concealed  themselves  from  fear 
of  being  punished  and  injured,  went  and  took  refuge  with  Naw&b 
Asaf  J&h  Bah&dur  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  ruler  of  the  provinces  in  the 
south ;  and  having  led  the  plundering  troops  of  the  Mahrattas  by 
the  road  of  Orissa,  they  caused  great  injury  and  misery  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  and  distressed  the  rulers  of  the  time. 
The  fire  of  slaughter  was  kindled  between  the  two  parties,  and 
the  lives  of  many  of  ''Aliwardf  Kh&n's  army  and  a  few  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Dakhin  were  sacrificed;  but,  considering  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  neither  party 
can  be  said  to  have  got  the  victory. 

As  the  rainy  season  was  approaching,  the  Dakhini  troops  were 
in  anxiety  about  returning ;  and  so,  having  abandoned  the  contest, 
they  turned  their  faces  southward,  laden  with  spoil,  the  amount 
of  which  is  beyond  my  power  of  description.  'Aliwardi  Kh&n, 
from  fear  of  war,  pacifying  the  nobles  and  the  Emperor  by 
means  of  presents  of  cash  and  valuables,  requested  that  the 
s&baddrship  should  be  given  to  him  ;  and  he  exerted  himself 
with  great  activity  in  reducing  the-  provinces  to  obedience.  Never- 
theless, the  Mahratta  troops,  who  were  fond  of  good  living,  and 
well  experienced  in  everything  good  or  bad,  established  them- 
selves on  the  frontier,  and  came  yearly  committing  their  ravages. 
At  last,  after  fighting  and  quarrelling,  and  after  much  deceit  had 
been  practised,  they  came  to  an  agreement  on  this  point,  viz. 
that  the  province  of  Orissa  should  be  made  over  to  the  Mah- 
voL.  Tin.  9 
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rattas  in  exchange  for  the  fourth  share  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
which  in  the  language  of  their  country  is  called  chauth.  ^Aliwardi 
was  to  keep  the  rest. 

Bengal  is  an  extensive  country  and  fertile,  and  produces  a  large 
revenue.  The  climate,  however,  is  very  damp,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  &lls  and  its  proximity  to  the  salt  sea. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  district,  like  those  of  Kashmir  and 
M&zandar&n,  live  chiefly  on  rice.  On  the  1st  of  the  month 
Muharram,  in  the  year  1156  a.h.,  I  left  Murshid&b&d,  after  a 
sojourn  there  of  seven  months,  and  as  I  was  afraid  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  that  part  of  the  country, 
I  crossed  the  river,  and  set  out  in  the  direction  of  ^Azim&b&d 
(Patna),  by  way  of  Puraniya  and  Tirhtit.  Although  the  in- 
habitants of  Pdraniya  suffer  under  chronic  disease  from  the 
unhealthiness  of  their  climate,  yet,  as  the  Naw&b  Saif  Kh&n, 
brother  of  Mir  Eh&n,  keeps  his  district  in  complete  order  and 
discipline,  they  are  free  and  untouched  by  other  calamities. 

The  city  of  ^Azim&b&d  (Patna)  is  a  well-populated  and  clean 
place,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  all  the  canals 
of  the  district  round,  collected  together^  flow  by  the  city,  and  then 
take  their  course  through  Bengal  to  the  great  ocean.  The 
Europeans  here  have  built  good  houses,  and  are  engaged  in 
commerce.  The  leaves  of  the  betel-tree  are  very  good  here,  and 
they  carry  them  hand  by  hand  to  distant  places.  The  rice,  too,  of 
'^Azim&b&d  is  more  tasty  than  that  of  Bengal,  and  the  rich  men 
buy  it  and  eat  it. 

For  some  time  the  health  of  the  Emperor  had  taken  a  turn 
for  the  worse,  and  pressing  letters  were  frequently  written  to  the 
physician,  Naw&b  Hakim  'Alawi  Khdn,  to  come  with  all  haste. 
We  set  out  from  'Azim&b&d  together,  and  passing  by  Benares, 
All&h&b&d  and  Farrukh&b&d,  we  arrived  at  the  royal  city  of 
Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d  on  the  10th  of  the  month  Jum&da-s  s&ni,  in 
the  year  1156  a.h.,  and  rested  from  the  troubles  of  wandering  in 
the  jangles  and  measuring  the  desert.  The  governors  of  provinces 
and  the  officers  of  police  in  Hinddst£n  were  not  in  any  way 
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wanting  in  the  hospitalitj  and  politeness,  kindness  and  attention, 
that  they  showed  to  the  Naw&b  Hakim  'Alawi  Kh&n^  on  account 
of  his  great  natural  talents,  learning,  and  great  &me,  in  which 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  magistrates  and  riders  of  the 
Eings  of  tr&Uj  It6m,  Arabia,  and  Yaman,  and  they  exerted  them- 
seWee  to  the  utmost  to  please  him. 

At  this  time  the  sAbaddr  or  governor  of  All&h4b&d  was  the 
Naw&b  Amir  Eh&n  'Umdatn-l  Muik,  pillar  of  the  State,  and 
this  appointment  of  governor  was  not  pleasing  to  him,  nor  was  it 
according  to  the  Emperor^s  commands;  bat  to  please  Naw&b 
Kamm-d  din  Eh&n  WasUr'i^azam  or  prime  minister,  and  Naw&b 
lisai  J&h  Bah&dur,  he  had  on  this  pretence  sent  him  a  long 
way  from  the  Goart.  For  Amir  Eli&n  was  a  wise  and  intelligent 
man,  and  was  every  day  setting  the  Emperor  against  the  Naw&b 
Eamm-d  din  Eh&n  and  the  Maghal  and  Tur&n  nobles.  By  the 
force  of  his  observations,  and  excellent  judgment  of  character, 
he  was  gaining  his  object ;  so  they  banished  him  from  Court  on 
pretence  of  giving  him  the  skhaddrship  of  All&h&b&d,  which  had 
been  settled  upon  him  for  some  time. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  this  £h&n  adopted  a  wonderful 
expedient.  He  sent  to  Court  Naw&b  Abd-l  Msmsur  Kh&n  (Safdar 
Janj),  who  was  commander-in-chief  (SdfUb  Jang)  of  the  tr&nl 
troops,  and  able  to  oppose  the  Tiar&nis,  from  his  province  of  Oudh. 
He  himself  repaired  thither  (to  Court)  also,  and  having  given  the 
appointment  of  commander  of  artillery  (Mir-dtisA)^  from  which 
Naw&b  Saiyidu-d  din  Kh&n  had  been  ejected,  to  Safdar  Jang 
Bah&dur,  he  managed,  according  to  his  former  custom,  to  succeed 
in  all  his  objects  by  means  of  his  eloquence  and  subtlety  of 
address.  But  one  day,  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  Zi-1  hijja,  in  the 
year  1159  a.h.,  one  of  his  own  servants,  with  whom  he  had  a 
dispute  of  long  standing,  as  they  were  in  the  public  hall  of 
audience  near  the  J&li  Grate,  wounded  him  in  Uie  side,  and  sent 
him  to  eternity. 
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EmbMsy  from  Nadir  Shah  to  the  Emperor. 

Mabmud  ''AH  Beg  and  Mahmtid  £arim  Beg,  who  had  been 
sent  by  N&dir  Sh&h,  amved  at  Court,  and  had  the  honour 
of  kissing  the  threshold  of  royalty.  They  brought  with  them 
one  hundred  elephants,  and  swords  with  golden  handles^  according 
to  the  custom  of  Hindust&n,  and  gilt  spears  and  other  golden 
weapons  which  were  foreign  to  Persia  and  not  generally  used 
there,  as  well  as  a  letter  full  of  expressions  of  friendship,  and 
presented  them  before  the  enlightening  eye  of  majesty.  They 
were  honoured  by  the  gift  of  several  precious  robes  of  honour. 
After  a  few  days,  they  said  that  N&dir  Sh&h  had  sent  a 
verbal  message  to  the  effect,  that  in  consequence  of  his  wars  in 
Tur&n  and  D&ghist&n  and  Bum,  and  the  large  army  he  kept  up, 
and  his  having  remitted  three  years'  revenue  to  all  the  population 
of  fr&n,  his  treasury  was  empty,  and  if  he  (Muhammad  Sh&h) 
would  send  fifty  or  sixty  lacs  as  a  help  to  him,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  great  friendship  and  brotherhood,  and  he  had  sent  the 
elephants  and  the  golden  articles  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
money.  As  there  was  no  mention  whatever  made  in  the  letter 
about  the  money,  Muhammad  Sh&h  cleared  the  account  by  his 
answer,  which  was  this :  "  When  my  brother  the  King  of 
Kings  was  departing,  he  said  to  me,  'Everything  that  comes 
written  in  a  letter  is  right  and  proper,  but  verbal  messages  are 
never  to  be  depended  on.^  However,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  my  kingdom,  and  the  bad  behaviour  and  evil  doings  of  my 
rulers  and  rebellious  zamindurs^  I  get  no  revenues  at  all  from  my 
provinces,  and  my  expenditure  exceeds  my  income.  This  subject 
is  not  mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  therefore  a  verbal  answer  is 
suited  to  a  verbal  message.^^  The  China  vessels,  sandal-wood, 
aloe-wood,  etc.,  which  were  written  for  in  the  letter,  he  sent 
with  great  care.  Although  he  weighed  out  the  money  of  his 
answer  with  words  of  circumspection,  nevertheless,  till  the  news 
of  N&dir's  death  arrived,  nobles,  wazirs^  the  Emperor  himself, 
and  even  beggars,  were  in  an  anxious  state  of  mind. 
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Murder  of  Nawdb  Bahadur.  Battle  between  Nawdb  Safdar  Jang 
and  the  nobles  of  Ahmad  8hdh.  Destruction  and  plunder  of 
the  old  city  of  Dehli. 

J&wed  Kh&n  Naw&b  Bah&dur,  the  eunuch,  was  desirous  of 
gettiDg  into  his  own  hands,  and  without  a  partner,  the  whole 
direction  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  with  the  assistance 
of  Naw&b  Kudsiya,  mother  of  the  Emperor.  The  Naw&b  Safdar 
Jang  Wazir-i  'azam  also  was  desirous  of  doing  the  same  thing  for 
himself.  So  both  these  men  became  enemies  to  one  another, 
and  each  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  preventing  the  other  from 
being  a  sharer  in  the  Government.  Naw&b  Safdar  Jang  was 
the  first  to  begin,  and  called  into  the  city  Suraj  Mai  J&t,  openly 
on  the  pretence  of  consulting  him  about  taking  and  setting  in 
order  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  but  secretly  and  really  with  the 
object,  that  if  the  Emperor'^s  men  and  followers  should  begin  to 
raise  a  disturbance,  they  both  together  might  be  able  to  extinguish 
the  flame  of  opposition. 

They  sent  a  message  to  the  Naw&b  Bah&dur  to  this  effect,  that 
without  him  they  could  not  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire.  So,  on  the  27th  day  of  the  month  Shaww&l,  in  the 
year  1165  a.h.  (28th  August,  1752  a.d.),  he  repaired  to  the 
house  of  the  Waziru-l  Mulk,  where  they  killed  him  in  a  private 
closet,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  river.  The  followers  of  the 
icazir  said  that  his  death  in  this  way  was  the  reason  why  the 
slaughter  and  plunder  was  not  so  bad  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  been ;  because,  in  the  event  of  a  battle  and  contest  taking 
place,  the  royal  fort,  which  was  his  dwelling-house,  and  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  citizens,  would  have  been  sacked,  and 
very  many  men  on  both  sides  would  have  been  killed. 

After  this  event,  Naw&b  Kudsiya,  who  had  been  patron  of 
Naw&b  Bah&dur,  exhibited  her  displeasure.  But  the  Wazir-i 
*azam  sent  to  say  that  in  this  matter  he  was  not  to  blame,  because 
the  physician.  Hakim  Sh&ki  Kh&n,  had  brought  a  verbal  message 
from  the  Emperor  to  the  effect  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
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done  was  ta  kill  and  get  rid  of  J&wed  Kh&n.  He  had  reprimanded 
the  physician,  and  made  Hakim  Akmal  Khan  his  physician  in  his 
room.  During  the  month  Jum&da-s  s&ni,  in  the  year  1166, 
there  was  a  disagreement  between  the  tvazir  and  the  Emperor, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  toazir  apprised  the  Emperor  in  many 
ways  that  it  was  Safdar  Jang'^s  intention  to  seat  on  the  throne 
Buland-akhtar,  yoanger  brother  of  Mohammad  Sh&h,  who  was 
of  the  same  sect  with  himself,  riz.  a  Ski'a.  The  Emperor 
accordingly  commanded  that  the  waxir  should  be  deposed  from 
his  office  of  commandant  of  artillery.  This  measure  he  did  not 
approve  of,  and  asked  for  leave  to  go  towards  Oudh,  to  put  the 
country  in  order.  The  Emperor  and  the  enemies  of  the  tpazir 
looked  upon  this  as  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  and  a 
secret  victory,  so  they  forthwith  sent  him  a  khifat  and  leave  to  de- 
part. After  delaying  and  lingering,  he  determined  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  go  to  the  province,  and  halted  in  the  city,  but  the 
Emperor  had  laid  this  injunction  on  him,  that  he  should  go  to  his 
own  province,  viz.  Oudh.  When  the  quarrel  between  the  parties 
became  known,  the:  Naw&b  Wasir,  from  fear  lest  the  Tdr&ni 
chiefs,  along  with  the  Emperor  and  common  people,  should  attack 
him,  left  the  city  with  all  his  property  and  baggage,  and  halted 
for  some  days  in  or  near  the  garden  of  Isma'il  Elh&n  and  the 
T&l-katora  and  £hizr&b&d.  This  delay  and  waiting  was  planned 
in  order  that  Suraj  Mai  J4t  might  arrive.  When  he  came,  he 
urged  the  Emperor  to  send  'Im&du-l  Mulk  (Gh&ziu-d  din)  and 
Intiz&mu*d  daula  to  him,  and  to  tell  Naw&b  Kudsiya  to  come 
out  of  the  fort  and  take  up  her  abode  in  the  house  of  Ja'far 
Eh&n ;  because  it  was  well  known  to  Naw4b  Safdar  Jang  that 
Intiz&mu-d  daula  had  been  the  cause  of  the  firing  of  muskets  on 
the  day  of  the  Td^  and  Naw&b  Kudsiya,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  Naw&b  Bah4dur,  had  become  the  enemy  of  his  family. 
The  cause  of  Safdar  Jang'^s  displeasure  with  ^Im&du-l  Mulk  Mir 
Bakhshi  was  this,  that  at  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Naw&b 
Oh&ziu-d  din  Kh£n  deceased,  Safdar  Jang  had  influenced  the 
Emperor^  and  had  freed  from  confiscation  the  house  and  land  of 
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'Im&da-d  Mulk,  and  had  procured  for  him  the  office  of  Mir 
JSakhahi^  notwithfitanding  his  yoath.  Besides,  he  had  adopted 
him  as  his  son,  and  was  his  friend  in  all  matters ;  but  for  all 
that  he  woidd  not  assist  his  patron.  The  short  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Emperor  sent  this  answer,  ^^  You  obtained  leave  to  go 
from  this  province  and  went ;  and  now,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  Suraj  Mai  J&t,  you  vex  me  in  this  way.^ 

At  this  crisis,  the  J&t  men  began  to  injure  and  plunder  the 
old  city.  Ahmad  Sh&h  sent  for  Naw&b  Zu-1  Gkii,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  been  out  of  office,  and  living  in  idleness  at  home. 
He  had  him  conducted  to  his  presence  with  all  honour,  with  the 
intention,  that  if  the  wazir  should  rebel,  he  would  appoint  him 
to  the  office.  The  next  day  Naw&b  Safdar  Jang  endeavoured  to 
work  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  above-mentioned  man,  by  holding 
out  this  hope  to  him,  that  if  he  would  come  over  to  him,  he 
would  confer  upon  him  the  office  of  JkDr  BdkhaUy  from  which 
'^Im&du-l  Mulk  had  been  deposed. 

When  all,  small  and  great,  were  of  opinion  that  Safdar  Jang 
would  be  victorious,  Zd-1  fik4r  Jang  asked  the  Emperor  for  leave 
of  absence.  On  pretence  of  going  to  pay  a  vidt  to  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  Sh&h  Mard&n,  he  went  and  joined  the  woMk^a  anny,  and 
engaged  in  robbing  and  plundering  the  old  city.  Accordingly 
Ahmad  Sh&h  Bah&dur,  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  his  mother  and 
the  nobles,  bestowed  the  office  of  commandant  of  artillery  upon 
Kaw^b  Sams&mu-d  daula,  son  of  the  late  Kh&n-daur&n ;  and  the 
khiTat  of  the  tpozirahip  upon  the  Naw&b  Intiz4mu-d  daula,  son  of 
Kamru-d  din  Eh4n  the  late  trasir.  Naw&b  Safdar  Jang,  on  hearing 
this,  was  struck  with  consternation,  and  took  a  young  eunuch, 
who  had  beautiM  features  and  a  good  figure,  and  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  lately  purchased  by  Naw&b 
Shuj&Vd  daula,  and  calling  him  Akbar  Sh4hy  placed  him  on 
the  throne,  and  constituted  himself  Wazir.  Zd-1  fik&r  Jang 
he  made  Mir  Bakhahi^  and  the  other  nobles  he  appointed  to  the 
different  offices,  both  great  and  small. 

From  the  6th  of  the  month  Sajab,  in  the  year  1166  a.h. 
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fighting  and  contests  commenced  in  earnest.  Bat  how  can  one 
call  it  fighting,  when  on  the  side  of  Safdar  Jang  there  were 
50,000  horsemen,  and  the  Emperor  had  only  a  small  body  of 
men,  and  they  too,  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  their  enemies 
and  the  weakness  of  their  own  party,  were  terror-stricken  P  But 
I  most  relate  the  victory  of  the  weakest,  among  my  records  of 
extraordinary  incidents ;  and  the  reason  why  these  already  half- 
conquered  and  almost  unarmed  men  obtained  the  victory,  and 
the  others  who  considered  themselves  already  conquerors  were 
worsted,  was  apparently  this,  that  Naw&b  Safdar  Jang  perceived, 
when  he  considered  the  state  of  the  people  of  the  old  city,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  army,  and  want  of  money,  that  they 
would  of  their  own  accord  return  to  their  allegiance;  and 
so,  whilst  he  was  in  fear  and  anxiety  himself,  he  instilled  fear 
into  the  minds  of  his  chiefs,  and  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
make  an  attack  till  late  in  the  day,  when  Mahmtid  Kh&n  of 
Kashmir,  steward  of  Naw&b  ^Im&du-l  Mulk,  H&fiz  Bakht&war 
Kh&n,  and  the  relations  of  the  Naw&b  Kudsiya  and  others, 
having  raised  a  large  army,  and  called  together  the  landholders 
firom  the  district  around,  supported  by  their  artillery,  they  took 
up  their  position  so  as  to  block  up  the  entrance  into  the  city. 

Accordingly  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing protection  for  their  families  and  property,  and  on  account  of 
their  being  of  the  same  sect  and  kindred  tribe  with  the  Mughals, 
deserted  from  Uie  army  of  the  tmzir  in  troops ;  and  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  presents,  dresses  of  honour,  and  increase  of  pay, 
entered  the  Service  of  Naw&b  *Imfidu-l  Mulk.  The  troop  of 
horse  called  the  ddgh-i  ^n,^  which  Naw&b  Sa'adat  Eh&n  and 
Safdar  Jang  had  left  behind,  he  ('Im&du-l  Mulk)  kept  in  perfect 
order,  and  appointed  Mahmud  Eh&n  to  their  command.  Not- 
withstanding this  state  of  things,  negociations  for  peace  went  on. 

But  the  J&t  and  Eazalb&sh  soldiers  reduced  to  ashes  the  old 
city  and  Wakilpur  and  other  places;  and  the  Naw&b  Wazir  spread 

1  [Branded  with  the  letter  «m  (s),  the  initial  of  Sa'&dat  Eli&n.] 
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the  report  that  they  had  gone  to  the  Kashmir  Gate.  So  the 
citizens  were  in  a  dilemma  on  both  sides.  Outside  the  city  the  J&t 
and  Kazalb&sh  soldiers  were  carrying  on  the  attack ;  inside,  the 
Emperor  issued  an  order  that  the  houses  of  those  men  who  joined 
the  TFdzir  should  be  seized.  On  this  pretext  wicked  and  ill-dis- 
posed men  followed  their  own  devices.  The  first  thing  that 
happened  immediately  on  the  Emperor^s  order  being  issued  was 
that  the  houses  of  the  sons  of  Mahmud  Is'hak  Kh&n  deceased 
were  plundered,  because  that  from  their  houses  balls  and  rockets 
fell  by  night  upon  the  ramparts,  and  in  this  way  a  world  of  people 
were  injured  and  wounded.  As  every  one  knew  that  he  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  son  of  the  wazir^ 
who  was  with  the  Emperor,  they  all  had  left  their  &milies  and 
property  there,  and  were  plundered.  Some  perished  by  the 
flames,  and  some  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  the  house  of  the  Ehwaja  Mahmdd  B&sit,  who  was 
the  spiritual  guide  of  the  wazir.  His  house  was  outside  the 
city  walls,  and  as  he  had  received  a  message  from  the  fMHsIr  to 
keep  his  mind  at  ease,  he  had  not  moved  out  of  his  place. 
The  J4t  plunderers,  who  went  by  the  name  of  R&mdal  among 
the  people  of  that  part,  attacked  his  house,  and  carried  away  the 
property  of  a  number  of  men  who  had  left  their  goods  there ; 
this  became  the  source  of  very  great  a£3iction  to  the  people. 

Considering  the  quantity  of  property  that  was  collected  near 
the  Kashmir  QzXe,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  safe  place, 
the  mhabitants  of  that  part  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  worst 
off.  All,  small  and  great,  became  involved  in  confusion,  and 
began  to  utter  complaints  and  lamentations ;  and  the  state 
of  the  people  was  like  a  wreck,  for  save  in  the'presence  of  Him 
who  hears  the  prayers  of  all  in  deep  distress,  they  had  no  place 
of  refuge.  At  this  crisis  Najib  Kh&n  Bohilla  came  with  10,000 
horse  and  foot  in  answer  to  the  Emperor's  call,  and  on  the  1st 
of  the  month  above  mentioned,  viz.  Sha'b&n,  he  arrived  in  camp. 
Isma^il  Kh&n  of  K&bul,  who  was  Mir-shamshir  to  the  Wazir^ 
and  had  a  battery  ill  the  house  of  Sal&bat  Kh&n,  made  a  mine 
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under  the  tower  of  the  city  wall,  which  was  adjoining  the  house  of 
Kamru-d  din  Kh&n,  where  there  was  a  battery  of  the  Emperor's 
troops,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Sha'b&n  they  fired  it.  Notwith- 
standing that  it  did  not  produce  such  uniYersal  destruction  as 
might  be  expected,  yet  many  of  the  Emperor's  followers,  and  the 
servants  of  'Im&du-l  Mulk  who  were  assisting  them,  and  who 
were  at  work  tiying  to  fimstrate  the  enemy'^s  design,  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  a  crowd  of  men  were  wounded  and  in  part  de- 
stroyed by  the  stones  of  the  tower  that  were  blown  up  in  the 
direction  of  the  burning  battery.  The  frosir'd  troops  made  an 
attack,  and  the  Amits  of  victory  were  nearly  visiUo  on  their  side, 
when  Naw&b  'Im&du-l  Mulk  Mir  BakAahi,  H&fiz  Bakht4war 
Kh&n,  Najib  Ek&n  and  others,  opposed  them  and  behaved  with 
great  bravery,  and  a  large  number  from  both  sides  became  food 
for  the  all-devouring  swords.  Najib  Kh&n  Bohilla  was  wounded 
by  a  ball,  but  both  sides  remained  as  they  were,  neither  party 
gaining  Uie  victory.  At  night  Isma'il  Kh&n  left  his  battery,  and 
went  out  to  the  camp  of  Safdar  Jang.  This  was  a  souroe  of  relief 
to  the'  citizens,  because,  when,  the  field  of  battle  was  close,  the 
balls  and  rockets  fell  on  every  one  like  the  blows  of  sudden 
misfortune. 

After  his  retreat,  the  Mir  BakhM,  H&fiz  Bakht&war  Kh&n, 
and  others  advanced  their  batteries  and  got  possession  of  the 
little  fort  of  Firoz-sh&h,  and  another  called  the  Old  fort  After 
a  few  days  spent  in  fighting,  Naw&b  Sa^r  Jang  abandoned  his 
intention  of  keeping  to  the  road  by  the  river,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  and  marched  by  way  of 
the  T&l-katora.  In  that  direction  he  added  firesh  splendours  to 
the  city  of  the  angel  of  death.  The  Mir  Bdkhshi  and  the  others 
then  hastily  strengthened  their  intrenchments  in  that  quarter. 
Some  well-contested  engagements  took  place,  and  €k>s&in,  who 
was  an  oj£cer  of  great  bravery  in  Safdar  Jang^s  army,  waa  killed. 

When  Safdar  Jang  found  that  an  entrance  to  the  city  on  that 
side  was  impracticable,  he  returned  by  Khizr&b&d  and  the  river. 
The  same  course  of  events  ensued.    Daily  the  bark  of  life  of 
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crowds  of  warriors  of  both  sides  floated  down  the  river  of  death. 
After  many  battles  and  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  the  wazir  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  on  account  of  their  being  so  close  to 
the  city  and  fort,  the  enemy  were  enjoying  rest.  So  he  de- 
termined to  retreat  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  thus  draw  the 
enemy  into  the  plain,  and  engage  him  there.  Accordingly  he 
retreated  gradually  to  a  distance  of  twelve  kos ;  and  as  he  re- 
treated, 'Im&du-l  Mulk  advanced  his  trenches.  But  he  was 
prevented  by  the  prayers  and  tears  and  complaints  and  persua- 
sions and  panic  of  the  citizens  from  attacking  his  adversary  in 
the  plain  and  turning  his  flank. 

While  matters  stood  thus,  Saiyid  Jamfilu-d  din  Ehfin,  who  had 
been  sent  by  MuMnu-1  Mulk,  governor  of  the  Panjfib  (who  was 
the  uncle  and  father-in-law  of  ^Im&du-l  Mulk)«  arrived  with  6000 
horse,  which  added  greatly  to  his  strength.  They  were  anxious 
to  engage  in  battle,  as  men  who  are  confronted  by  enemies,  but 
Najib  Kh&n  Bah&dur  showed  signs  of  disapproval. 
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[This  history  of 'Alamgir  the  Second,  Aurangzeb  being  A^lamgir 
the  First,  is  anonymous.  The  author  gives  neither  his  name  nor 
the  date  of  his  composition.  It  begins  with  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor,  and  terminates  at  his  death,  recounting  all  the  events  of 
the  reign  very  fully,  and  in  plain  language.  A  few  passages 
have  been  translated  by  the  Editor.  The  work  begins  with  the 
Extract  which  follows. 

Size — 9  inches  by  5,  containing  about  300  pages  of  13  lines 
each.] 

Extracts* 

[Time  in  its  changeful  tortuous  course  is  always  bringing 
forth  some  fresh  event,  and  new  flowers  are  every  day  blooming 
in  the  garden  of  the  world.  In  these  days  events  have  come  to 
pass  such  as  have  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
these  it  is  the  writer's  intention  to  give  a  brief  relation. 

Ahmad  Sh&h,  son  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Hinddst&n,  and  reigned  for  six  years  three  months  and 
nine  days.  He  gave  himself  up  to  useless  pursuits,  to  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  and  his  reign  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
enmity  which  he  showed  to  Niz&mu-l  Mulk  Asaf  J&h  (Grh&ziu-d 
din  Kh&n),  at  the  instigation  of  his  tcazir  the  Kh&n-kh&n&n  and 
his  mother  XJdham  B&i.  He  was  succeeded  by  Muhammad 
'Azizu-d  din,  son  of  Mu'izzu-d  din  Jah&nd&r  Sh&h,  son  of  Sh&h 
'Alam  Bah&dur  Sh&h,  son  of  Muhammad  Aurangzeb  'Alamgir. 

Gh&ziu-d  din  Eh&n,  being  embittered  against  Ahmad  Sh&h, 
desired  to  remove  him,  and  to  raise  to  the  throne  some  other  of 
the  royal  race  who  would  rule  under  his  guidance.  After  the 
defeat  at    Sikandra,   Ahmad    Sh&h   fled    into    the   citadel   of 
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Sh&h-Jah&n&bad.  Naw&b  Malika-i  Zam&ni  (Qaeen  dowager), 
N&zir  Boz-afzun  Eh&n,  and  other  people  of  the  palace,  were  at 
Sikandra,  and  the  Queen  dowager  and  the  Ndzir  conspired 
together  to  raise  Muhammad  ^Azizu-d  din  to  the  throne,  and 
they  informed  this  Prince  of  their  intention.  On  the  9th 
Sha^b4n,  'Akibat  Mahmtid  Eh&n  went  to  Ahmad  Sh&h  on  the 
part  of  Ghdziu-d  din,  and  called  upon  him  to  dismiss  Kh&n- 
kh&n&n  firom  the  office  of  tcaziry  and  not  to  allow  him  to  enter  the 
fortress,  to  remove  Udham  B&i  from  the  fortress,  and  to  give  the 
robe  of  wazir  to  him  (Gh&ziu-d  din).  Ahmad  Sh&h,  being 
unable  to  help  himself,  sent  the  robe  and  portfolio  of  wazir  by  the 
hands  of  'Akibat  Mahmud  Kh&n.  Next  day,  11th  Sha'b&n 
1167  A.H.  (5  June,  1754  a.d.),  Gh4ziu-d  din  crossed  the  river  with 
a  body  of  Mahrattas,  put  on  the  official  robe,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  office  with  the  usual  formalities.  He  then  directed  ^Akibat 
Mahmud  Eh&n  to  go  to  the  dwelling  of  the  princes  {deorhi  scUdtin) 
and  bring  'Azizu-d  daula.  Accordingly  '^kibat  Mahmud,  taking 
with  him  Th&kur  D&s  peshkdr  and  N&zir  Roz-afzun  Kh&n,  went 
thither,  and  bringing  forth  ^Azizu-d  daula,  placed  him  on  horse- 
back, and,  accompanying  him  on  foot,  conducted  him  towards  the 
royal  palace.  Gh&ziu-d  din  met  him  on  the  way,  and  paid  his 
homage.  Other  attendants  of  royalty  joined  the  procession.  On 
reaching  the  public  hall  of  audience,  the  Prince  was  placed  upon 
the  throne,  the  drums  beat  out,  and  he  received  the  title  of 
'Abu-1  'Adl  'Azizu-d  din  Muhammad  'Alamgir  II.  B&dshdh-i 
Gh&zi.  He  was  bom  on  the  17th  Zi-1  hijja,  in  the  year  43  of 
Aurangzeb,  1110  Hijra  (1699  a.d.). 

Up  to  this  time  Ahmad  Sh&h  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  until  the  kettle-drums  roused  him  from  his  heedlessness. 
Soon  afterwards  Gh&ziu-d  din's  men,  with  some  harem  attendants, 
arrived,  brought  out  Ahmad  and  his  mother  Udham  Bdi,  and  were 
about  to  make  an  end  of  them,  when  he  implored  them  to  send 
him  to  the  abode  of  the  princes,  and  there  confine  him.  So  they 
placed  him  and  his  mother  in  one  litter,  threw  a  sheet  over  their 
heads  and  took  them  to  the  dwelling  of  the  princes.  *  * 
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The  new  Emperor  was  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  five  sons, 
the  eldest  of  them  twenty-eight  years  old.  *  ^  He  used  to  come 
out  of  his  private  apartments  into  the  stone  mosque  or  into  the 
public  hall  to  say  the  prayers  at  the  five  appointed  times  in  the 
congregation;  he  applied  himself  to  reading  books  of  history,  and 
took  no  pleasure  in  seeing  dancing  or  hearing  singing ;  but  he 
never  fiuled  on  the  Sabbath  to  attend  either  the  Jdmi'^ma^'id  or 
the  wooden  mosque  within  the  palace.  *  ^ 

When  (previous  to  this)  Baghun&th  B&o,  Malhdr  H&o,  and  the 
other  Mahratta  chie&  came  to  the  aid  of  6h&zlu-d  din,  he  pledged 
himself  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money.  S6raj  Mai  Jdt  also 
made  peace  with  the  Mahrattas ;  they  nused  the  siege  of  his 
fortress,  and  he  recovered  his  lands.  Ghlbdu-d  din  and  'Akibat 
Khan  then  sent  the  Mahratta  army  against  Ahmad  Sh&h,  who 
was  at  Sikandra..  They  plundered  the  royal  army  and  made 
Naw&b  Malika  Zam&ni  B&hiba-mahal,  If  &zir  Boz-afzdn  Kh&n, 
and  many  others  prisoners.  They  plundered  the  ladies  of  their 
money  and  jewels,  and  calling  together  all  the  officers  of  the 
palace  and  great  men  who  were  there,  they  demanded  payment  of 
the  promised  money,  declaring  that  they  would  not  let  the  ladies 
go  until  it  was  pud.  Gh&ziu-d  din  and  'Xkibat  Mahmdd  Eh&n 
made  themselves  sureties  for  the  payment  of  forty  lacSy  and  the 
ladies  were  then  sent  to  Dehli  in  a  bullock  carriage  with  an  old 
tattered  covering,  such  as  they  had  never  ridden  in  before.  The 
Mahrattas  crossed  the  river,  encamped  four  kos  out  of  the  city, 
and  there  waited  payment  of  the  money.  ^  ^ 

Gh&ziu-d  din  was  annoyed  at  the  ascendency  obtained  by 
^Alcibat  Mahmud  Kh&n,  *  ^  and  sent  fdr  him  to  make  inquiries 
about  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  obtained,  ''j^ibat  Mahmud 
Eh&n  answered  bitterly,  and  Ghiziu-d  din,  who  iiad  before 
thrown  out  hints  about  killing  him  to  Sh&dil  Elh&n  and  Bah&dur 
Eh&n,  got  up  and  went  out.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
these  men  despatched  him  with  their  swords  and  daggers,  and 
cast  his  body  on  to  the  sand  beside  the  river.  Intelligence  of  the 
murder  was  brought  to  the  Emperor  when  Saifii-d  din  Muhammad 
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Eh&n,  brother  of  ^ilCkibat  Mahmud  Eh&n,  was  present.  Oh&ziu-d 
din  came  on  horseback  soon  afterwards,  and  embraced  and  con- 
soled Saifu-d  din.  On  that  same  day  Ahmad  Sh&h  and  his 
mother  were  brought  out  from  their  dwelling,  and  conducted  to 
another,  where  in  the  evening  they  were  both  deprived  of  their 
sight,  only  a  short  time  after  ^^^bat  Mahmtid  Ehfin  was  killed. 

Death  of  'JUamgir. 

^Alamgir  entered  into  the  cell  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
darweshy  and  there  B&l&b&sh  Kh&n  killed  him  with  his  dagger. 
*  *  Afterwards  the  conspirators  took  the  corpse,  and  threw  it 
down  upon  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  katUa  of  Firoz  Sh&h.  They 
then  gave  oat  that  he  had  gone  to  the  kotila  to  visit  a  dartceshy 
and  that  his  foot  having  slipped,  he  fell  fivm  the  top  of  the 
parapet.  He  had  reigned  five  years  seven  months  and  eight 
days.] 
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TXRrKH-I  MANi^ZILU-L  FUTlTH 

OP 

MUHAMMAD    JATAB    SHAMLIT. 

[The  following  is  the  account  which  the  author  himself  gives  of 
his  work  in  the  Pre&ce :  ^^  This  work  was  composed  at  the 
instance  of  His  Majesty,  Abti-1  Fath  Sult&n  Muhammad  Sh&h 
Bah&dur,^  by  his  faithful  servant,  Muhammad  Ja'far  Sh&mlii, 
who  passed  his  early  youth  in  the  service  of  the  illustrious 
monarch,  Sh&h  Bukh  Sh&h  Safavi,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
career  repaired  to  Hindust&n,  and  waited  on  Muhammad  Beg 
Kh&n  Hamad&ni.  During  the  prime  of  life,  however,  for  the 
space  of  five- and- twenty  years,  he  was  constantly  with  Ahmad 
Sultdn  Abd&li,  more  commonly  styled  Durrdni,  and  having 
accompanied  him  several  times  to  Hindustan,  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  series  of  royal  marches  &om  the  city  of 
£andah&r  to  the  metropolis  of  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d«  At  the  battle, 
which  was  fought  at  P&nipat  with  Wiswds  R&i  and  his  deputy 
Bh&o,  the  author  was  himself  present  on  the  field,  and  witnessed 
the  circumstances  with  his  own  eyes.  Other  particulars  too  he 
learnt  from  persons  of  credit  and  sagacity,  and  having  written 
them  all  down  without  any  alteration,  he  designated  the  work  by 
the  title  of  Mandzilu-l  Fuiuhy  or  Victorious  Marches/' 

The  work  is  a  short  one,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  translated 
for  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  by  the  late  Major  Fuller.  The  greater  part 
of  this  translation  is  here  printed.] 

^  [This  is  an  error,  for  Muhammad  Shkh  died  in  1161  a.h.,  thirteen  years 
before  the  battle  which  is  the  subject  of  this  work.  In  a  later  page  the  book  is  said 
to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  Sb&h  'Alam.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

From  Kandah&r,  which  Salt&n  N&dir  first  desolated  and  then 
founded  N4dir&b&d  in  its  stead,  and  Sult&n  Ahmad  afterwards 
destroying  the  latter  city  and  replacing  it  by  that  of  Ahmad 
Sh&hi,  the  route  to  £&bul  was  as  follows.  [Detaikd  and  descrijh 
tire  account  of  the  route  from  Kandahar  by  Kabul,  Peahdwar, 
Attock  and  Lahore,  to  DehlL'] 

Having  concluded  a  description  of  the  marches  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  route,  the  dark-writing  pen  enters  into  a  narrative 
of  the  battle  fought  by  Ahmad  Sult&n  Abd&li  Durr&ni,  and  the 
Hinddstfini  chieft  who  had  coalesced  with  him,  against  Wisw&s 
B&i  and  his  deputy  Bh&o,  who  were  of  the  Mahratta  race ; 
when,  having  engaged  the  infidel  throng  at  the  town  of  Pfinipat, 
he  by  the  aid  of  Divine  power  inflicted  a  severe  defeat,  and 
expelled  them  from  the  face  of  Hindtist&n,  insomuch  that  they 
never  ventured  to  re-enter  it  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Now- 
a-daySy  since  His  Majesty,  potent  as  Alexander,  and  famous  as 
Solomon,  the  Emperor  Abu-1  Muzafiar  Sh&h  'Alam  the  Second 
Badsh&h  Gh&zi  Gurg&ni,  has  gone  from  All^&b&d  to  the  metro- 
polis of  Shah-Jah&n&b&d,  out  of  the  power  of  the  sword  of  Z6-1 
fik&ru-d  daula  Najaf  Eh&n  fr&ni,  and  has  brought  a  body  of 
Mahrattas  in  his  ever-victorious  train,  for  the  sake  of  chastising 
the  Afgh&n  Bohillas,  this  race  has  gained  a  fresh  footing  in 
Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d  and  Agra.  *  * 

In  short,  the  author  will  explicitly  relate  a  useful  summary  of 
the  wondrous  events  that  took  place  at  the  battle  of  P&nipat,  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  vile  infidel  Mahrattas ;  detailing  both 
whatever  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  whatever  authentic 
information  he  has  acquired  from  other  historians  in  every 
quarter.  Wherever  any  one  else  has  written  a  difierent  version 
to  that  of  the  author^s,  it  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  unworthy  of 
credence,  and  that  man  has,  solely  with  a  view  to  his  own  glorifi- 
cation, uttered  falsehoods  without  anv  foundation. 

Now  the  author  was  at  that  time  Comptroller  of  Afiairs  to 

Sard&r  Sh&h  Pasand  Kh&n,  who  was  chief  over  12,000  horse, 
VOL.  Tm.  10 
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consisting  of  Kazalb&shis,  Abd&Iis,  Chah&r&s,  Aim&ks  of  Hir&t, 
Marvis,  Jazinis,  Wardaks,  Uzbaks,  Gharkhis,  Hutakis,  and 
Ghilj&is;  as  well  as  ddrogha  of  Ahmad  Sult&n's  stable,  and 
of  the  paika  and  harkdras  (couriers  and  messengers).  He 
formed  the  vanguard  and  advanced  division  of  the  army,  and 
during  the  heat  of  the  conflict  we  were  opposed  to  Jhanku  and 
Malh&r  B&o,  two  leaders  of  the  aforesaid  Malirattas,  and  from 
all  sides  couriers  kept  constantly  bringing  us  intelligence. 
Nothing,  therefore,  more  accurate  than  this  that  I  have  written, 
has  ever  met  any  one's  sight ;  and  accordingly  the  movements 
and  dispositions  of  the  forces,  and  other  particulars  of  the  action, 
and  of  the  period  they  were  halted  confronting  each  other,  will 
here  be  fully  detailed. 

Ahmad  Sult&n,  after  fighting  an  action  with  Jhanku  and 
Datta  Patel  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Attock,  in  which  they  were 
worsted,  pursued  them  as  far  as  Buryd  and  S&rangpur.  Just  as 
his  army  was  crossing  the  river  at  Bury&,  however,  whilst  a 
portion  of  it  had  effected  its  passage,  another  was  midway 
across  the  stream,  and  another  was  still  waiting  to  cross,  the 
Mahrattas  made  a  vigorous  attack,  and  a  tremendous  conflict 
ensued.  The  action  lasted  for  three  or  four  gharis  or  even 
as  long  as  a  pahar^  but  ended  in  the  ultimate  discomfiture  of 
the  Mahrattas,  4000  of  whom  met  their  death,  the  survivors 
betaking  themselves  to  Sh&h- Jah&n&b&d,  where  they  remained. 

On  this  side  too,  Ahmad  Sult&n  having  arrived  opposite  Sh&h- 
Jah&n&b&d  with  his  army  and  Najib  Eh&n  and  H&fiz  Bahmat, 
resolutely  devoted  his  energies  to  the  task  of  crossing  the  river 
Jumna  from  alongside  Takia  Majnun.  The  Mahrattas  came 
out  to  prevent  him,  but  notwithstanding  all  their  exertions,  they 
were  forced  to  take  to  flight  without  efiecting  their  object,  and 
retreated  precipitately.  The  troops  in  pursuing  them  entered 
Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  and  having  plundered  all  quarters  of  the  city, 
returned  to  their  own  camp. 

Next  day  Ahmad  Sult&n  marched  into  Sh&h- Jah&n&b&d,  and 
at  the  earnest  intercession  of  Maliku-z  Zam&ni,  the  consort  of 
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Mahammad  Sh&h,  and  daughter  of  Farrukh  Siyar  B&bari,  he  pro- 
hibited his  army  from  pillaging  the  city.  This  measure,  however, 
was  not  attended  with  complete  success,  for  every  now  and  then 
the  soldiery  kept  laying  violent  hands  on  the  inhabitants,  till,  after 
an  interval  of  twenty  days,  he  marched  away  from  thence,  and 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  Mathuri.  After  attacking  and  plunder- 
ing certain  JdU^  he  crossed  the  river  Jumna,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  S&bit-kasra  for  the  hot  weather.  On  the  near 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  he  marched  o£f  to  Anupshahr,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  cantonment,  issuing  orders  to  his  army 
that  every  man  should  construct  a  thatched  hut  for  himself,  so 
that  the  camp  equipage  and  baggage  might  not  be  damaged 
during  the  rains.  The  expert  thatchers  accordingly  used  their 
utmost  diligence  in  preparing  these  abodes. 

In  the  interim  news  arrived  that  Wisw&s  R&i,  and  his  deputy 
Bh&o,  had  entered  Sh&h-Jah&nfib&d  at  the  head  of  an  army 
numbering  about  three  Iocs  and  a  half  (350,000)  of  cavalry 
and  in&ntry.  On  the  same  day,  too,  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula 
Bah&dur,  son  of  Safdar  Jang  frdni,  joined  Ahmad  Sult&n's  army 
with  30,000  horse  and  foot,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  After  an 
interview,  Ahmad  Sult&n  directed  the  Naw&b,  along  with  Sh&h 
Pasand  Eh&n,  to  strike  his  tents,  and  repairing  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  Sh&hdara,  which  lies  on  this  side  the  river  Jumna,  to 
pitch  his  advanced  camp  there,  in  order  that  the  garrison,  which 
was  shut  up  in  the  fort  of  Sh&h- Jah&uabdd,  might  take  courage 
to  bold  its  own.  The  above  individuals  traversed  the  distance 
as  directed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  wading  with 
extreme  di£Sculty  through  the  floods  caused  by  the  rain  ;  for  all 
the  country  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  water  up  to  a 
horse's  chest,  and  the  Hindan  and  K&li  streams  were  scarcely 
passable,  as  no  ford  could  be  discovered.  Having  thus  reached 
Sh&hdara  and  erected  their  tents,  several  Abd&lis  and  Kazal- 
b&shis,  who  were  besieged  in  the  fort,  embarked  on  board  of  boats, 
and  repaired  to  the  advanced  camp.  The  third  day  Ahmad 
Sult&n  likewise  came  and  entered  it. 
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As  it  was  the  rainy  season,  the  Mahrattas  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  Jumna,  on  account 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  current^  and  the  encampment  of  the 
army  on  the  opposite  bank.  Some  of  the  Afgh&n  chieftains  too, 
such  as  'Abdu-s  Samad  Kh&n,  Kutb  Jang,  and  others,  were  at 
Kunjpura,  coming  to  join  the  army  with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
followers ;  but  owing  to  the  headlong  force  of  the  stream,  had 
halted,  and  were  making  arrangements  for  crossing.  As  soon  as 
this  intelligence  reached  the  ears  of  Bh&o  and  Wisw&s  TSiki,  they 
set  their  hearts  on  coercing  the  chiefs  in  question,  and  moved 
towards  Eunjptira.  On  arriving  there,  they  entered  into  a 
sanguinary  conflict  with  the  said  chieis ;  and  ultimately  the 
Mahratta  force,  from  its  vast  superiority  in  numbers,  having  over- 
come them,  put  the  whole  body  ruthlessly  to  the  sword.  'Abdu-s 
Samad  £h&n  and  Kutb  Jang  suffered  death,  and  Nij&bat 
'Kh&BL  was  taken  prisoner.  At  that  time  the  Mahratta  power 
had  reached  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  had  brought  all  the 
country  as  far  as  the  river  Attock  under  their  subjection. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  above-mentioned 
chieftains  reached  Ahmad  Sult&n,  he  expressed  the  deepest 
regret ;  but  no  benefit  accrued  therefrom  to  those  who  had 
&Ilen.  As  the  rainy  season,  however,  had  drawn  to  a  close,  he 
marched  from  Shdhdara  with  a  view  to  seek  revenge,  and  turned 
in  the  direction  of  Eunjpdra.  Directly  intelligence  of  Ahmad 
Sult&n's  movement  reached  the  Mahratta  leaders,  they  quitted 
Eunjpura,  and  arriving  at  the  town  of  P&nipat,  encamped  there. 
On  this  side,  Ahmad  Sult&n,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  consisting 
of  60,000  cavalry  and  20.000  infantry  jazaihhis,  2000  camel 
swivels,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  repaired  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  Jumna,  right  opposite  to  Pdnipat,  accompanied  by  the 
chieftains  of  Hindust&n;  such  as  Naw&b  Waziru-1  mamalik 
Shuj&'u-d  daula  Bali&dur,  son  of  Safdar  Jang  Bah&dur  f  r&ni, 
with  30,000  horse  and  foot,  and  50  pieces  of  artillery  ;  Ahmad 
Kh&n  Bangash,  with  15,000  horse  and  foot,  and  60  guns ; 
Najib  Kh&n,  with  30,000  horse  and  foot,  and  30  guns ;  H&fiz 
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Bahmat  Kh&D  Afgh&n  Bohilla,  with  25,000  horse,  and  25  guns ; 
Dayindi  Eh&n  Afgh&n  Bohilla,  with  12,000  horse  and  foot,  and 
10  guns ;  and  Asadu-llah  Elh&n  Afgh&n  Bohilla,  with  a  similar 
force.  Having  crossed  the  stream  in  the  course  of  three  days,  he 
pitched  his  camp  apd  pavilion  in  front  of  the  Mahratta  army.^ 

The  Mahratta  chiefs  then  sent  Kkkk  Pandit,^  a  renowned 
leader,  who  had  12,000  horsemen  under  his  command,  towards 
Gh&ziu-d  din  Nagar,  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  the  banjdras 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  grain  to  the  camp  of  Ahmad 
Sult&n  and  the    chiefs  of  Hindust&n,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
receiving  supplies.     Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  the 
price  of  grain  rose  to  a  rupee  a  sir  in  the  Sult&n''s  camp.     As 
soon  as  the  soldiery  became  downcast  and  dispirited  on  account  of 
the  dearth  of  provisions,  Ahmad  Sult&n  mounted  on  horseback, 
under  pretence  of  enjoying  field-sports ;  but  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  sport,  he  directed  H&ji  Naw&b  Alkuzai^  fAt&i  Kh&n)  to  go 
after  some  game  in  a  certain   direction  at  the  head  of  2000 
dauntless  horsemen.     The  latter  had  been  privately  instructed, 
however,  to  go  and  chastise  E&kd  Pandit,  and  drive  him  off  the 
road.     H&ji  Naw&b  Kh&n,  therefore,  having  crossed  the  river 
Jumna,  reached  Gh&z(u-d  din  Nagar  by  forced  marches  in  a  day, 
and    at    once    attacked    them.      The    contest    was   carried  on 
vigorously  for  two   hours  on  both   sides,    but    the    Mahratta 
party  were  eventually  defeated,  and  a  large  number  of  them  fell 
a  prey  to  the  keen  swords   of  the  Abd&li   warriors.     K&k&^ 

^  ["  Ahmad  Sh&h  reached  B&ghpat,  which  is  eighteen  koa  from  Dehll,  and  pitched 
his  tents  on  the  hanks  of  the  Jumna.  He  ordered  search  to  he  made  for  a  ford,  and 
many  horsemen  who  entered  the  river  were  drowned  with  their  horses.  The  Sh&h 
practised  ahstinence,  and  wrote  magic  squares,  which  he  threw  into  the  water.  On 
the  third  day  the  riyer  hecame  fordahle.  The  army  hegan  to  eross  on  the  15th 
Eahrn-1  awwal,  1174  a.h.  (2oth  Oct.  1760  a.d.),  and  the  passage  was  effected  in  two 
days.  In  the  haste  and  crush  some  thousands  were  drowned." — Akhbdru-l  Muhabbat,'] 

*  [His  real  name  was  Gobind  Pandit,  see  infrd,  Tdrikh-i  Ibrdhim  Khdn^  and 
Grant  Duff,  yol.  ii.  p.  145.] 

>  [The  Tdrlkh'i  Ibrdhim  Khdn  and  the  Nigdr-ndma-i  Hind  call  him  '  At&  Kh&n, 
and  that  is  right  according  to  Grant  Duff.] 

«  [*<  Gobind  Pandit  was  totally  unable  to  rise,  firom  extreme  obesity  and  old  age ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  mount  a  horse  and  fly  precipitately." — T.  Ibrdhim  Khdn,  "  He 
feU  off  his  hone,  and  a  Durrfml  killed  him."^i\ri^dr-;tdina-t  Hind.'] 
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Pandit  himself  met  with  his  death,  and  the  sarviving  remnant  of 
the  force  fled  away,  and  betook  themselves  to  a  place  of  security. 
H&ji  Naw&b  then  rejoined  the  army,  yictorious  and  successful, 
bringing  the  bm\jdras  along  with  him  ;  whereupon  grain  became 
plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  camp  markets,  and  the  fears  of 
the  soldiery  being  removed,  they  engaged  in  their  military  duties 
with  zeal  and  cheerfulness. 

The  two  vast  armies,  having  fixed  their  standing  camps  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  of  twice  the  range  of  a  cannon-ball, 
maintained  their  respective  positions ;  and  the  skirmishers  on 
either  side  used  daily  to  engage  one  another.  On  one  occasion 
during  this  interval  a  thousand  horsemen,  each  one  carrying 
2000  rupees  with  him  on  his  horse,  were  proceeding  from 
Sh&h-Jah&n&bad  to  their  own  camp,  and  as  they  stood  in  fear  of 
the  Abdali  army,  they  used  to  march  during  the  night.  One  of 
the  horsemen  belonging  to  the  party,  having  become  oppressed 
with  drowsiness  towards  morning,  missed  his  road,  and  moved 
towards  the  Abdali  camp.  Having  thus  come  face  to  &ce  with 
the  hostile  picquets,  he  got  caught  in  the  grasp  of  calamity,  and 
prepared  for  the  road  of  ruin.  From  his  own  mouth  it  was 
discovered  that  they  were  conveying  treasure  to  the  Mahratta 
army ;  so  a  number  of  the  boldest  spirits  out  of  every  band  set 
out  for  the  Mahratta  camp  without  any  order  from  Ahmad 
Sultan,  imd  during  that  short  period  of  dawn  until  the  rising  of 
the  great  luminary  pillaged  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  horse- 
men. Among  the  number  of  those  out  in  quest  of  booty  was 
'Ak&  Sandal  Habshi,  chief  eunuch  to  Sh&h  Kuli  Kh&n  the 
Wazir,  who  put  one  Mahratta  horseman  to  death  himself,  and 
carried  o£f  his  2000  rupees.  The  remnant  of  the  Mahratta  party 
gained  their  own  camp  by  a  precipitate  flight,  and  so  escaped 
from  the  grasp  of  death  till  their  predestined  day. 

In  like  manner,  as  oflen  as  one  or  two  thousand  of  the 
Mahratta  horse  went  out  for  grass  and  forage,  the  Abd&li  and 
Hindust&ni  heroes  used  to  pillage  them  on  their  way;  till  at 
length  affairs  reached  such  a  pass  that  none  would  stir  out 
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fraitlessly  from  therr  position,  which  they  had  surrounded  with  a 
strong  intrenchment,  except  wretched  naked  labourers  who,  going 
by  stealth  into  the  open  country,  used  to  dig  up  grass  from  the 
ground  with  their  kharpas,  and  offer  it  for  sale.     As  soon  as 
Ahmad  Sultfin  became  cognizant  of  these  matters,  he  directed 
Kh&njdn  Kh&n,  the  head  of  the  Fufalzai  chie&,  who  is  generally 
known  as  Jah&n  £h&n,   along  with   three  or  four  thousand 
Kazalb&shis  who  were  under  his  command;   as  well  as   H&ji 
Naw&b  Elh&n  Alkuzai ;  to  mount  every  day  and  patrol  round  the 
Mahratta  camp  at  a  distance  of  two  kos  from  their  intrenchments, 
one  from  the  northern  side,  and  the  other  from  the  southern ; 
and  whenever  any  forager  with  grass  should  approach  the  enemy'^s 
camp,  to  put  him  to  death.      The  chiefs  in  question  accordingly 
continued  for  a  period    of  two  months    to   patrol    round  the 
intrenched  camp,  slaying  and  pillaging  every  forager  they  came 
across,  who  attempted  to  convey  grain,  fodder,  or  grass  to  the 
enemy  ;  afterwards  they  used  to  separate  from  each  other  on  the 
east  and  west. 

The  Mahratta  army  being  reduced  to  great  extremities  for 
want  of  grass,  fodder,  and  grain,  marched  out  with  intent  to  give 
battle  ;  ^  and  at  the  time  of  their  moving  off  from  their  position, 
such  clouds  of  dust  ascended  up  to  heaven  from  beneath  their 
horses'*  hoofs,  that  the  bright  day  appeared  to  all  eyes  darker  and 
gloomier  than  the  murky  shades  of  a  pitch-black  night ;  in  so 
much  that  two  persons  seated  side  by  side  could  not  distinguish 
each  other.  Ahmad  Sult&n  then  commissioned  Sh&h  Pasand 
Kh&n,«-who  was  both  a  great  chieftain  and  charkhi-bdahi^  as 
well  as  commander  of  the  vanguard,  and  ddrogha  of  the  stable, 
— the  harkdras  and  the  paiks^  to  go  and  procure  information 
as  to  the  state  and  strength  of  the  Mahratta  army.  The  chief 
in  question,  taking  the  author  of  this  work,  and  ten  other  daunt- 

1  [Ibr&him  Kh&a  states  that  the  Bh&o  offered  "  to  accept  any  conditioiu  of  peace 
that  it  might  please  the  Sh&h  to  accept,"  but  the  offer  was  rejected,  llie  Bh&o  was 
afterwards  driven  to  give  battle  by  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  his  chiefs.  He  gives 
the  date  6th  Jnm&da-s  s&nl,  1174  a.h.  (I2th  January,  1761  a.d.).] 
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less  cavaliers  from  amongst  his  relatives  and  dependents  along 
with  him,  pursued  the  road  to  their  camp  in  the  intense  obscurity 
with  perfect  certainty,  as  there  had  been  daily  skirmishes  with 
them  on  the  plains,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  paths 
had  been  acquired.  In  the  course  of  four  hours  we  had  advanced 
half  a  ko8j  when  at  that  moment  the  noise  of  artillery  wheels 
struck  on  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  author  and  his  comrades, 
while  the  tramp  of  our  horses'  hoofs  also  reached  the  ears  of  Jthe 
enemy'^s  gunners.  They  immediately  suspected  that  a  force  from 
the  Abd&li  army  was  advancing  under  cover  of  the  dense  clouds 
of  dust  to  make  an  assault,  and  fired  several  rounds,  the  shot  of 
which  passed  close  by  our  horsemen.  The  horsemen  in  question 
having  thus  happily  escaped  the  destructive  effects  of  those 
cannon-balls,  we  turned  back,  and  reported  the  news  to  Ahmad 
Sult&n,  that  their  army  was  steadily  advancing  with  the  resolute 
determination  of  giving  battle.  The  Sult&n  then  set  about  dis- 
posing his  troops  in  order,  and  marshalling  their  ranks.  *  * 
Ahmad  Sult&n  took  his  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  army,  and 
planted  2000  camel  swivels  well  in  advance  of  his  position.  In 
rear  of  the  camel  swivels  came  20,000  inhntry  jazailchis^  backed 
by  the  domestics  of  the  royal  darbdr.  Behind  these  again 
was  the  band  of  music,  and  in  rear  of  that  Ahmad  Sult&n  took 
up  his  position,  supported  behind  by  the  £azalb&sh  cavalry, 
counting  over  10,000  sabres,  and  lastly  by  the  force  composed 
of  Durr&nis,  Ghiljdis,  etc.  In  rear  of  the  line  on  the  right-hand 
side  was  stationed  H&ji  Jamal  Kh&n  B&rakzai,  who  stood  alert 
and  ready  for  action  at  the  distance  of  half  Vkko8\  so  that  when- 
ever the  enemy  should  make  a  desperate  assault  upon  any  one  of 
the  divisions  that  were  drawn  up  in  front,  he  might  render  it 
assistance.  On  the  left  Shuj&'u-d  daula  and  others  stood  ready 
to  furnish  succour,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  repel  the  enemy, 
whenever  any  reverse  should  happen  to  one  of  those  divisions 
in  the  front  line. 

Both  sides  having  arrayed  their  troops  in  line,  stood  confront- 
ing each  other  till  noon,  when  *  *  the  ranks  of  the  two  armies 
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appeared  clearly  to  each  other's  sight.^  Then  the  gallant  youths, 
entering  upon  the  martial  strife,  commenced  the  battle  and  dealt 
out  Insty  blows,  whilst  the  expert  gunners  of  European  birtli 
kindled  the  flames  of  war  by  discharging  their  thunder-voiced 
ordnance,  and  the  rocketmen  of  magical  skill  consumed  the 
thread  of  life  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle-field  by  darting  their 
&lcon-winged  missiles.  As  for  a  musket  bullet,  the  heroes  cared 
noti^hat  it  might  do,  and  in  that  scene  of  carnage  and  slaughter 
the  only  dread  entertained  by  the  renowned  and  gallant  com- 
batants was  for  a  cannon-ball,  or  the  flight  of  a  rocket. 

From  noon  until  only  three  gharis  of  the  day  remained, 
the  battle  continued  to  rage,  the  brave  warriors  being  earnestly 
engaged  in  wielding  sword  and  spear,  and  the  wounded  in  yield- 
ing up  life  with  groans  and  agonizing  cries.  Bh&o  and  Wisw&s 
'R&i,  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  made  such  incessant 
assaults,  that  Ahmad  Sult&n  was  under  an  apprehension  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  them,  and  despatched  a  person  to 
mount  the  ladies  of  his  household  on  fleet  steeds  swifl  as  the 
wind,  and  keep  them  waiting  inside  his  private  pavilion ;  so  that, 
whenever  the  infidels  should  gain  the  superiority,  they  might  be 
ready  to  pursue  the  path  of  flight,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
verge  of  safety  and  the  nook  of  security.  That  day,  however, 
Mahmud  ESi&n  Gurd  Bulb&s,  who  was  chief  eunuch,  Kulalar- 
dkdshij  and  commander  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  dauntless  and 
bloodthirsty  Kazalbdsh  horse,  was  posted  in  rear  of  Ahmad 
Sult&n.  He  having  planted  his  foot  firmly  on  the  plain  of  con- 
tention, caused  great  slaughter  with  his  keen-edged  sword.  *  * 
Through  the  reiterated  charges  of  the  Kh&n  and  his  adherents, 
the  pagan  Mahrattas  were  unable  to  push  on  a  step  in  advance  of 
the  position  they  had  first  assumed ;  and  at  this  juncture  an 
order  was  given  to  the  zambiirakchis  and  jazaiichis,  not  to 
be  slack  in  keeping  up  their  fire,  but  to  consume  the  har- 
vest of  the  enemy'*s  lives  with  the  flame  of  their  bullets.  *  * 

1  [''The  battle  was  fought  on  6th  Jum&da-s  s&ni,  1174  a.Hm  or  Sih  P(ift-badi,  1817 
SamTat"  (12th  January,  1761  ^T}.).'^Akhbdru-4  Muhabbmt,} 
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At  length,  by  Ahmad  Sult&n^s  good  fortune,  one  zamburak  ball 
struck  Wisw&8  B&I  on  the  forehead,  and  another  hit  Bh&o  on 
the  side.  From  these  bullet  wounds  both  of  them  quickly 
pursued  the  road  to  the  realms  of  perdition,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  lowermost  pits  of  hell ;  while  the  rest  subsided  into 
the  sleep  of  annihilation  through  the  sword  cuts  inflicted  by  the 
Eazalb&sh  youth. 

In  a  word,  as  soon  as  the  Mahratta  army  perceived  its  chief^ins 
travelling  the  desert  of  perdition,  turning  its  face  from  the  field 
of  battle,  it  pursued  the  path  of  flight ;  and  in  an  instant  the 
scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed  became  cleared  and  purified,  like 
the  surface  of  a  mirror,  from  the  foulness  of  the  vile  infidels'  pre- 
sence. Couriers  then  conveyed  the  information  to  Sh&h  Pasand 
Eh&n  that  the  worthless  pagan  Mahrattas  had  fled,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  left  remaining  on  the  field.  Jhanku  and 
Malh&r,  who  were  two  mighty  chiefs,  having  planted  firmly  the 
foot  of  stability,  kept  fighting  at  the  head  of  a  lac  of  horsemen 
in  front  of  Shfih  Pasand  Eh&n;  so  the  latter,  being  re-animated 
with  the  news  of  the  infidels'  retreat,  charged  the  chiefs  opposed 
to  him,  and  was  occupied  for  two  ghatis  in  dealing  forth  blows 
and  taunts  on  them.  Eventually  they  came  to  the  determination 
of  fieeing,  and  taking  the  route  to  the  Dakhin,  they  departed 
from  the  field  of  battle.  The  tr&nl  and  Durr&n(  waijiors,  who 
were  with  Sh&h  Pasand  Eh&n,  pursued  them ;  excepting  the 
author  of  this  work,  who  remained  standing  close  by  him.  At 
last  Shah  Pasand  £h&n  remarked  that  he  was  going  to  offer  his 
congratulations  to  Ahmad  Sult&n,  and  told  me  to  go  and  carry 
off  some  booty  for  myself. 

When  the  author  had  thus  received  permission,  he  put  his 
horse  to  the  gallop  in  company  with  a  cousin  of  his  own,  and  one 
attendant;  and  on  reaching  their  camp,  found  about  30,000 
infantry  matchlockmen^  or  even  more,  going  along  with  match- 
locks at  their  backs,  and  naked  swords  in  their  hands.  We  three 
individuals  passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  however,  and  after 
seizing  two  strings  {katdr)  of  laden  camels,  by  which  is  meant 
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fourteen  of  these  beasts  of  burden,  we  returned  again  through 
the  midst  of  that  multitude  numbering  upwards  of  30,000  souls, 
and  so  greatly  were  they  inspired  with  terror  and  consterna- 
tion, that  they  had  not  the  power  to  use  their  weapons.  Stranger 
still,  whilst  returning  to  our  own  camp,  a  Mahratta  chief, 
who  had  been  stationed  in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  their  army, 
and  was  fleeing  towards  the  Dakhin  with  six  or  seven  thousand 
hoose,  happened  to  meet  us  three  indiyiduals.  With  a  view  to 
save  ourselves  from  harm,  we  fired  off  our  three  matchlocks ; 
whereupon  that  force  turned  away  from  us,  and  proceeded  in  a 
different  direction.  The  author,  together  with  his  two  compan- 
ions, took  from  them  a  couple  more  camels,  one  of  which  carried 
a  kettle-drum,  and  the  other  forage ;  and  we  re-entered  bur  camp 
in  safety  and  security  just  as  five  gharis  of  the  night  were  past, 
at  which  time  the  glad  sounds  of  the  kettle-drums  were  rever- 
berating through  the  ethereal  sky  from  the  army  of  Ahmad 
Sult&n  and  the  chieftains  of  Hindust&n. 

In  this  battle,  out  of  the  Mahratta  leaders,  Shamsher  Bah&dur, 
who  was  the  Peshw&'s  son,  and  Ibrdhim  Eh&n  G&rdi,^  who  had 
30,000  Tilai^a  Gardis  under  his  command,  together  with  the 
(Jovemor  of  the  province  of  Gujar&t  Ahmad&b&d,  met  their 
deaths.  Out  of  that  vast  army  too,  consisting  of  three  lacs  and 
fifty  thousand  cavalry  and  infantry,  only  50,000  souls  succeeded 
in  returning  to  the  Dakhin,  after  undergoing  a  thousand  hardships 
and  difficulties ;  while  the  remainder  pursued  the  path  of  per- 
dition, either  in  the  field  or  on  the  road,  through  the  swords  of 
the  holy  warriors. 

'  Ibr&him  Kh&n  G&rdi  '*  in  times  of  yore  ran  with  a  stick  in  his  band  before  the 
palankln  of  M.  de  Bossy,"  at  Pondicherry.  He  rose  to  a  command  in  the  French 
service.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Nizdm,  and  was  afterwards 
entertained  by  the  Bh&o.  His  men  were  trained  in  the  European  fashion,  and  like 
aU  men  so  drilled,  were  called  Tilangas,  or  6&rdls.  They  obtained  the  former  name 
from  having  first  been  raised  at  Pondicherry.  The  term  **  6&rdi "  is  said  by  the 
French  translator  of  the  Siyaru^l  Muta-akhkhirin  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Oharbi  *  Western  * ;  but  the  word  **  guard,"  in  its  French,  English  or  Portuguese 
form,  seems  to  be  a  more  likely  source. — SHr  MuCaqherin,  vol.  iii.  p.  152.  Grant 
Doff,  ToL  ii.  pp.  112, 121. 
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All  that  the  author  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as 
what  he  learnt  from  the  couriers  under  his  authority  and  other 
comrades,  every  one  of  whom  was  on  the  spot,  he  has  inserted  in 
these  pages ;  and  it  is  his  opinion,  that  there  is  none  who  can 
possibly  be  better  acquainted  with  this  engagement  than  his 
humble  self;  because  the  harkdras  (couriers)  were  under  his 
master's  orders,  and  he  was  his  master^s  factotum,  everything 
that  occurred  being  reported  to  the  chief  through  him.  When- 
ever any  one  else,  therefore,  out  of  self-conceit,  tells  a  different 
tale  to  this,  it  is  a  tissue  of  lies  and  fiilsehoods,  and  his  statement 
is  unworthy  of  credit. 

The  ever-victorious  Kazalb&sh  and  Durr&ni  warriors  pursued 
the  fugitives  as  &r  as  the  villages  of  Balamgarh  and  Faridab&d, 
which  are  twelve  kos  from  the  metropolis  of  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  in 
the  direction  of  Akbar&b4d,  and  firom  Pdnipat  to  that  spot  must 
be  sixty  kos.  Wherever  they  found  the  vile  Hindti  Mahrattas, 
they  carried  off  their  horses  and  equipments,  and  put  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  to  death. 

Some  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  rather  merciful  and  com- 
passionate, wounded  a  party  of  Mahrattas  and  th«E|  let  them  go, 
as  in  the  following  instance.  The  author  of  this  work,  together 
with  Muhammad  Beg  Kh&n  Hamad&nf  fr&ni,  who  held  the  title 
of  Iftikharu-d  daula  Firoz  Jang  from  the  Emperor  of  Hindust&n, 
had  about  20,000  horse  and  foot  under  his  command,  and  was 
greatly  honoured  and  esteemed  by  the  late  Naw&b  Najaf  Kh&n, 
was  for  some  time  in  the  camp  of  Mah&ji  Patel  Sindhia,  the 
Mahratta ;  and  Sindhia  was  so  excessively  lame,  that  two  persons 
used  to  hold  him  under  both  arms  to  raise  him  from  his  seat. 
Some  one  inquired  of  Sindhia  the  reason  of  his  being  lame, 
whereupon  the  latter,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  replied :  "  When  fate 
is  unpropitious,  the  wisest  plans  are  unsuccessfiil.  I  had  pur- 
chased a  Bhunrathali^  mare  for  the  sum  of  12,000  rupees,  which 
outstripped  the  cold  winter  s  blast  in  speed,  and  I  was  mounted  on 
her  back.    At  the  time  when  Bh4o  and  Wisw&s  R&i  met  with 

'  [From  the  Tallej  of  the  BhtSnra  or  Bhima.] 
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their  deaths,  I  got  separated  to  a  distance  from  Jhanku,  the  chief 
of  my  adherents,  and  was  fleeing  away  alone ;  when  a  young 
Mughal  riding  a  Turk!  charger  set  out  in  pursuit  of  me.  How- 
ever much  I  pressed  my  steed,  whenever  I  looked  behind,  there  I 
saw  his  horse  shaking  his  ears,  and  coming  straight  on ;  till  at 
last,  the  mare  being  incapable  of  further  exertion,  he  overtook 
me.  He  then  took  away  my  steed  and  accoutrements,  and  gave 
me  a  wound  in  the  leg,  saying :  ^  This  shall  give  you  a  mark  to 
remember  for  years  to  come.^  From  that  day  to  the  present  I 
have  continued  suffering  from  this  painful  wound,  insomuch  that 
I  remember  it  well." 

Another  extraordinary  incident  was  this.  During  the  flight  of 
the  Mahratta  forces,  a  party  of  them  had  stopped  at  the 
caravanserai  of  Sonpat,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  bread  and 
drinking  water ;  when  the  Kazalb&sh  and  Abd&li  warriors  came 
up  in  pursuit,  and  through  fear  of  them,  the  guardians  of  the 
serai  closed  its  gates.  As  soon  as  the  Mahrattas  got  intelli- 
gence of  their  arrival,  every  one  mounted  his  horse,  wishing  to 
escape,  but  found  the  gate  shut.  One  of  them  spurred  on  his 
mare,  which  h»  conceived  to  be  a  good  galloper,  that  he  might 
clear  the  wall  of  the  serai  at  a  leap.  The  gallant  animal,  flying 
off  the  ground  like  a  falcon,  stuck  amongst  the  battlements  of 
the  wall,  and  there  expired.  Thirty  years  ago  the  author  of  this 
work,  happening  to  alight  at  that  serai,  beheld  the  horse's 
skeleton  fixed  in  the  battlements.  This  noble  feat  is  famous 
throughout  the  world. 

These  singular  events  took  place  in  the  year  1174  a.h.  (1760-1 
A.D.).  One  of  the  poets  of  Hindust&n,  with  a  view  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Naw&b  Waziru-1  mamalik  Shuj&^u-d  daula 
Bah&dur,  composed  the  following  chronogram  of  the  victory: 

''  Wisdom  grew  delighted  and  exclaimed,  Come ! 
May  the  triumph  of  our  Nawdb  be  propitious." 

This  humble  individual,  too,  has  written  down  all  these  par- 
ticulars exactly  as  they  happened,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
made  apparent  to  His  Highness'^s  understanding. 
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CIV. 

OP 

MUZAFFAR  HUSAIN. 

The  writer  of  the  Jdmri  Jahdn-numd  was  Mazaffar  Hosain, 
sumamed  Mah&rat  Kh&n,  son  of  Hakim  Ghol&m  Muhammad 
Kh&n,  son  of  Hakim  Muhammad  E&sim,  son  of  Hakim  Mu- 
hammad S&Iih,  son  of  Mau1&n&  ^Abdu-s  Salim,  son  of  Maul&n& 
''Abdu-I  Mumin,  son  of  Maul&n&  Shaikh  Muhammad,  son  of 
Maul&nd  Shaikh  'Ali,  son  of  Maulan4  Muhammad  Aslam. 

The  reputation  which  some  of  these  ancestors  acquired  for 
science  and  learning  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  author  ai  the  close  of 
his  account  of  the  Poets.  He  traces  his  descent  to  Khw&ja 
Eohi,  who  left  Baghd&d  to  reside  at  Hir&t. 

Ehw&ja  Kohi  Astajlii  is  represented  as  a  great  saint,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Sult&n  Husain  Gurg&ni.  Mirzd  Haidar 
says  in  the  Tdrikh-i  Rashidi,  in  the  chapter  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  saints  and  doctors,  that  one  day  as  his  &ther 
went  to  the  Jdrnd-ma^id  in  Hir&t,  he  saw  there  Ehwaja  Kohi, 
who,  having  read  his  prayers,  was  sitting  with  his  &ce  towards 
the  kihla  engaged  in  his  meditations.  He  asked  the  people  who 
this  man  was,  and  on  being  told  of  his  name,  he  stood  aside ;  and 
when  the  Khw&ja  arose,  with  the  intention  of  departing,  he  ad- 
vanced and  met  him  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  Khw&ja 
compiled  a  work  on  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  science  of  Mental 
Purification,  which  is  entitled  Siyaru-l  Arwdh. 

Mauland  Muhammad  Aslam,  grandson  of  Khw&ja  Eohl,  was 
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bom  in  Hir&t.  When  'Abdu-llah  Eh&n  Uzbek,  the  ruler  of 
M&war&u-n  Nahr,  laid  siege  to  Hir&t,  and  invested  it  for  nine 
months,  his  &ther  and  relations,  amongst  many  others,  died,  either 
from  some  pestilential  disease  which  had  broken  out  in  the  city,  or 
from  famine.  Muhammad  Aslam,  who  survived,  was  then  only 
fourteen  years  old,  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Hir&t,  was  taken 
away  by  certain  nobles  of  Bukh&r&,  Mir  Sadru-d  din  Muhammad 
and  Mulla  T&lib  Hirvi,  to  whom  he  was  related.  He  was 
brought  up  under  their  care,  and  passed  his  hours  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Afterwards,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Jah&ngir,  he  came  to  L&hore,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Shaikh  Bahlol.  He  also  went  to  i^gra,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor.  As  he  was  the  nephew  of  Maul&n& 
Mir  Kal&n  Muhaddis,  he  was  very  kindly  received  by  the 
Emperor,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  fifteen  hundred.  He  resigned 
the  royal  service  in  a.h.  1060,  and  returned  to  L&hore,  where  he 
died  the  year  afterwards. 

Maul&n&  Mir  Kal&n  Muhaddis,  son  of  Khw&ja  Kohi,  came 
from  Hir&t  to  Hindust&n  with  his  grand&ther  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar.  Jahangir  was  a  pupil  of  his.  Mir  Kal&n  died 
at  ^gra. 

Maulana  Shaikh  'Ali,  Maul&na  Shaikh  Muhammad  and 
Maulana  ''Abdu-l  Mumin,  were  also  held  in  good  repute. 

Maul&ni  'Abdu-s  Salim  was  a  very  learned  man.  He  had 
been  educated  by  Shaikh  Is'h&k,  Shaikh  SaMu-Uah,  Edzi  Sadru-d 
din,  and  Shaikh  Fathu-Uah  Shir&zi.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  Baizdwi.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  Sh&h  Jah&n's  reign, 
Mlrak  Shaikh  Hirvi  of  Ehur&sdn,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Prince 
Dirk  Shukoh,  and  held  the  office  of  Sadr^  read  several  standard 
works  with  Maul&nd  ''Abdu-s  Salim. 

Mauland  Muhammad  S&lih  acquired  great  proficiency  in 
medicine,  and  was  a  scholar  of  Hakimu-1  Mulk  Takri  Kh&n. 
Hakim  Taki  of  L&hore,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  great 
skill  in  the  profession,  and  was  a  most  successftil  practitioner,  was 
one  of  hi£(  pupils. 
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Muhammad  K&sim,  aiiaa  Hakim  E&sim,  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Theology,  the  several  branches  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Divinity  and  Physics.  He 
also  spent  his  time  in  getting  the  Kur&n  by  heart.  For  some 
time  he  was  a  servant  of  Amir  Khdn,  the  Governor  of  E&bnl, 
after  whose  death  he  led  a  solitary  life,  and  died  at  L&hore  in 
the  beginning  of  Farrukh  Siyar's  reign. 

Hakim  Ghul&m  Muhammad  Eh&n,  after  having  acquired  a 
'proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  learning,  took  up  his 
residence  in  early  youth,  towards  the  end  of  the  Emperor 
Aurangzeb's  reign,  in  the  city  of  Aurang&b&d.  He  had  acquired 
perfection  in  Galigraphy,  and  specimens  of  his  writing  were 
long  admired.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Farrukh 
Siyar  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Ftimad  Eh&n,  whom  he  had  taught  to.  write  Naskh, 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  five  hundred  personal  allowance,  with 
some  j'dgirs  in  the  mahdl  of  Sakr&wd,  in  the  district  of  Kanauj, 
and  the  parganas  of  A^zam  and  ^1  in  the  Panj&b.  When  the 
revolution  caused  by  the  Saiyids  embarrassed  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  jdgirs  were  confiscated  or  exchanged,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  devotion. 
He  died  in  a.h.  1178  (1764  a.d.). 

Muzaffar  Husain,  sumamed  Yusufi,  alias  Mah&rat  Eh&n,  the 
author  of  the  work  now  under  consideration,  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  Aurang&bdd,  in  a.h.  1118  (1706  a.d.).  He  was  only  seven  years 
old  when  he  finished  the  Eur&n,  which  he  read  with  his  father. 
He  then  commenced  his  Persian  studies  under  the  tuition  of  Sh&h 
^Abdu-1  Hakim,  who  was  one  of  his  father^s  intimate  fiiends. 
He  learnt  to  write  the  KhaUi  Naskh^  and  studied  some  of  the 
works  which  were  compiled  by  his  grandfather.  He  went  through 
all  the  standard  works  on  Arabic  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric, 
with  Mauland  Mirzd  Nazar  'Ali,  brother  of  Hakim  Zainu-d  din. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  his  father's  suggestion,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Physic,  under  the  instruction  of  Hakim  Muhammad 
Husain,  sumamed  Bukr&t  Kh&n,  son  of  Hakim  Ma'sdm  Elh&n. 
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For  six.  years  he  practised  Medicine  under  his  tutor,  and  when 
the  Emperor,  Muhammad  Sh&h,  left  the  city  of  Dehli  to  go  on 
a  hunting  excursion  to  the  village  of  Sioli,  his  tutor,  who  was 
the  Emperor^s  physician,  accompanied  His  Majesty ;  upon  which 
occasion  the  author,  who  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
was  left  to  take  care  of  his  patients.  He  informs  us  that  as  he 
had  taken  great  pains  to  make  himself  master  of  his  profession, 
he  was  able  to  cure  many  of  them,  and  they  expressed  their 
thanks  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  tutor.  During  the  time  he 
was  learning  Physic,  he  also  studied  books  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
Divinity,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Music,  Astrology,  as  well  as 
other  sciences,  under  the  instruction  of  Maul&nd  Ghairutu-Uah. 
He  was  not,  however,  contented  with  these  studies;  he  extended 
them  also  to  the  translated  works  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Galen 
and  Hippocrates.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to  composition, 
and  wrote  the  UsulU't  Tibb,  Sirdju-l  JB[ajj\  Minh^ju-l  Hajj^  and 
other  treatises.  During  the  time  he  was  thus  occupied,  he  also 
collected,  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  some  very  interesting 
stories  relative  to  the  great  men  of  past  ages,  and  also  the  most 
select  passages  of  ancient  and  modem  poets.  He  was  urged  by 
his  friends  to  put  all  the  matter  he  had  thus  amassed  into  a 
regular  form,  and  connect  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fit 
for  publication.  Although,  in  consequence  of  being  one  of  the 
physicians  of  His  Majesty,  he  had  very  little  leisure  from  his 
ordinary  duties,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  his  friends,  he  consented  to 
devote  the  best  part  of  his  time  to  preparing  the  work,  and  com- 
pleted it  in  A.H.  1180  (a.d.  1766-7). 

The  Jdm^i  Jahdn-numd  is  of  an  exceedingly  miscellaneous 
character,  and  deals  but  little  in  History.  The  authorities  are 
not  mentioned,  but  a  great  part  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
MadinatU'l '  UlAm  and  the  Nafdisu-l  Funiin.  The  information 
it  contains  is  useAil,  and  the  anecdotes  interspersed  are  enter- 
taining and  instructive. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  Books. 

VOL.  Tin.  11 
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CONTBNl'S. 

Preface,  pp.  1  to  3 — Book  I.  On  the  art  of  conversation, 
manners,  repartees,  witticisms,  etc.,  pp.  4  to  60 — Book  II.  On 
the  History  of  the  'TJmmayides,  'Abb&sides,  T&hirians,  SafFdris, 
Samanis,  Ghaznivides,  Ghorians,  Saljuks,  At&baks,  Isma'ilians, 
Turks,  Mughals,  etc.,  pp.  60  to  230 — Book  III.  Geography  of 
the  seven  climates,  and  the  wonders  and  famous  men  of  each 
country,  and  the  Poets  of  India,  from  Akbar's  time  down  to 
1180  A.H.,  with  extracts  from  their  works,  pp.  231  to  826 — 
Book  lY.  On  the  Angels  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Elements, 
the  Mundane  Spheres,  the  Sources  of  Rivers  and  Fountains, 
Birds,  Quadrupeds,  etc.,  pp.  826  to  1230 — Book  V.  On  Writing, 
Language,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  Government,  etc., 
pp.  1231  to  1322. 

The  only  copy  which  I  know  of  this  work  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  R&ja  of  Benares,  very  well  transcribed  in  the  year  1243 
A.H.  (1827  A.D.),  for  Dip  Nardin  Singh,  the  younger  brother  of 
R&ja  Udit  N&rain  Singh. 

Size — 8vo.,  1332  pages,  containing  15  lines  in  each  page. 
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CV. 
FARHATU-N    N^ZIRfN 

OP 

MUHAMMAD  A  SLAM. 

A  GENERAL  Historj  of  India,  composed  by  Muhammad  Aslam, 
son  of  Mnhammad  H&flzu-l  Ans&ri,  and  concluded  in  the  year 

1184  A.H.  (1770-1  A.D.). 

This  History  is  somewhat  ambitious  in  style,  but  of  no  great 
value  for  its  contents.  The  author  informs  us  in  his  Preface 
that,  *'  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  yet  a  student,  in 
the  city  of  Lucknow  (may  God  preserve  it!),  the  heavenly 
inspirer  whispered  several  times  in  the  ear  of  this  meanest  person 
of  mankind  as  follows  : — '  0  thou  who  art  the  painter  of  the 
various  scenes  of  the  gallery  of  the  world,  and  the  describer  of 
the  works  of  Nature  !  Since  to  thank  and  praise  those  who  are 
the  worshippers  of  God  is  in  fact  to  thank  and  praise  the 
Almighty  Creator  Himself,  it  is  proper  that  thou  shouldst 
compile  a  work,  comprising  the  history  of  the  Prophets,  the 
Im&ms,  the  Muhammadan  Emperors^  and  the  religious  and 
learned  men,  by  whose  holy  exertions  the  management  of  the 
country  of  Hindust&n  has  been  invisibly  supported/  "" 

Independent  of  this  divine  afflatus,  he  mentions  other  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  devote  his  attention  to  history — such  as 
the  universal  desire  to  read  historical  works,  combined  with  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  procuring  them  ;  the  eagerness  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancients,  of 
the  accounts  of  travellers,  of  biographies  of  famous  persons,  and 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.     In  order  to  satisfy  this  general 
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curiosity,  he  early  accustomed  himself  to  make  extracts  from 
books  of  travels  and  historical  works,  in  order  to  compile  a 
^*  history  which  might  contain  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing matters,  and  which,. from  its  lucid  and  methodical  con- 
struction and  exceeding  conciseness,  might  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  most  enlightened  minds.  But  as  'all  works  must  be 
performed  at  the  time  destined  for  them,'  the  task  was  delayed 
till  he  had  completed  his  studies." 

After  he  had  been  fully  educated,  he  visited  the  city  of 
Faiz&b&d  in  a.h.  1182,  where  he  met  the  ^^  most  puissant  and 
exalted  N&zim  Jang  Mudabbiru-1  Mulk  Bafi'u-d  daula  Monsieur 
Gentil,  and  petitioned  through  his  intercession  for  his  livelihood  in 
the  most  high  court  of  the  world-benefiting  and  noble  wazir  of 
Hindust&n,  whose  praise  is  beyond  all  expression.  That  light  of 
the  edifice  of  greatness  and  the  sun  of  dignity  showed  him  great 
kindness,  and  said  that  he  himself  was  fond  of  knowledge,  and 
always  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  histories.  It  was  there- 
fore desirable  that  the  author  should  take  pains  to  write  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  toazir's  noble  family,  of  the  Emperors 
of  Hindust&u,  the  Prophets  and  the  eminently  religious  and 
learned  men ;  to  make  the  horse  of  his  pen  gallop  over  the  field  of 
eloquence,  and  like  a  diver  bring  out  from  the  ocean  of  his  mind 
such  shining  pearls  as  might  adorn  Hindust&n  with  their  light, 
and  be  ornaments  to  the  ear  of  curiosity.  Prepare,  said  he,  such 
a  rose-bower  as  may  echo  with  the  song  of  the  nightingales  of 
the  garden  of  knowledge."  « 

Under  these  happy  auspices,  he  commenced  to  labour  in 
collecting  the  histories  of  Hindust&n,  and  obtained  from  different 
places  a  great  number  of  authentic  works — such  as  the  Tdrikh-i 
NizdmU'd  din  Ahmad  Bakhahi,  MirdUi  'A'lamy  and  Firishta. 
He  also  informs  us  that  he  carefully  perused  other  books, 
such  as  the  Tdrikh-i  Bahmani,  Tdj'U'l  Ma^dalr,  Tarjuma  Yamini, 
Tdrikh'i  Uroz-shdhi,  Tdrikh-i  Alfi,  Hablbu-s  Sii/ar,  Mauzatu-s 
Sa/d,  Timur-ndma,  Wdkfdt-i  JBdbaH,  Wdki'dt-i  Humdyuni^ 
Akbar-ndma,  Jahdngir-ndtna,  Shah  Jahdn-ndma,  'Alamgir-ndma^ 
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Tdrikh'i  JBahddur  Shdh^  etc.  ^^  He  made  abstracts  of  these  trea- 
sures, which  like  scattered  pearls  were  separate  from  each  other, 
and  strung  them  upon  one  thread  after  a  peculiar  plan,  to  be  re- 
membered bj  posterity,  in  this  charming  garden,  which  is  entitled 
FarhattA-n  Ndzirin^  the  '  Delight  <rf  Observers.'  ^ 

The  author  states  that  he  wrote  his  Pre&ce  in  the  year  1184 
A.H.  (1770  A.D.),  and  dedicated  the  work  to  the  **  most  prudent 
tcaziVy  the  gem  of  the  mine  of  liberality,  of  most  noble  extraction, 
the  select  of  the  whole  creation,  the  leader  of  the  army  of  victory, 
Shuj&'u-d  daula  Bah&dur,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  approve  of 
it,  and  that  it  might  go  forth  like  the  wind  to  the  different 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and  like  unadulterated  coin  might  obtain 
circulation  throughout  all  countries.  The  readers  of  this  mirror 
of  the  world  are  requested  to  consider  the  little  leisure  he  had 
from  his  other  avocations,  and  to  remove  with  the  sleeve  of 
kindness  the  dust  of  inaccuracy  which  might  soil  its  splendour, 
and  to  spare  their  reproaches.'*^ 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  an  Introduction,  three  Books, 
and  a  Conclusion  ;  but  the  latter,  which  is  said  to  contain  ^'  an 
account  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  learned  and  religious  of 
that  (his)  time,''  is  not  contained  in  the  volume  I  have  examined, 
which  ends  with  a  promise  to  write  more  concerning  the  Prime 
Minister,  whose  praises  he  is  sounding.  The  Paris  copy  is  alsa 
deficient  in  this  Conclusion,  but  both  contain  an  account  of  the 
famous  men  of  Aurangzeb's  time  at  the  close  of  his  reign ;  but 
no  other  reign,  either  before  or  after  it,  has  any  biographical 
notice  of  contemporaries. 

CONTENTS. 

Prefoce,  pp.  1  to  17 — Introduction,  The  Creation,  pp.  17  ta 
20 — Book  I.  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  Muhammad  and  Im&ms,  pp. 
20  to  122— Book  II.  The  B&jas  and  Sult&ns  of  India,  from  the 
time  of  H&m,  pp.  123  to  170  —  Book  III.  Timur  and  the 
Timurian  Dynasty,  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Shdh  'Alamos  reign^ 
pp.  171  to  520. 
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The  Farhatu-n  NdziHn  is  very  rare  in  India.  I  know  of  only- 
one  copy,  and  that  is  in  the  possession  of  Naw&b  Taki  Kh&n  of 
Bohilkhand.  From  the  numerous  erasures  and  interlineations  I 
should  judge  it  to  be  an  autograph.  There  is  also  a  copy  in 
England  which  was  available  to  Dr.  Lee,  for  he  quotes  it  at  p.  130 
of  his  translation  of  the  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  but  he  does  not 
notice  it  in  his  Preface,  where  he  describes  the  other  works  which 
he  quotes,  nor  does  he  mention  the  Library  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  6942,  and 
one  also  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris  (Fonds  Gentil  47,  small 
folio  of  1022  pages,  of  17  lines  each). 

Size — Large  8vo.,  520  pages  of  19  lines  in  each,  closely 
written. 

EXTRACTS. 

In  the  third  year  of  Ahmad  Sh&h's  reign,  corresponding  with 
A.H.  1160,  Ahmad  Sh&h  Durrani,  with  the  renewed  intention  of 
conquering  Hindust&n,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sodrd, 
and  Mir  Mu'inu-1  Mulk,  alias  Mir  Mann6,  left  L&hore  with  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  him ;  but,  being  unable  to  take 
the  field  against  him,  he  intrenched  himself.  The  nobles  and 
mirzds  of  Dehli  hoped  that  Mir  Mannu  might  be  destroyed,  and 
after  this  desirable  event  they  would  take  measures  against  the 
Abd&Ii.  They  would  thus  extirpate  the  thorn  which  the  race  of 
the  Tur&nis  had  planted  in  their  side.  The  Mir  requested 
assistance  from  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  and  his  minister  for  four 
months,  but  all  in  vain.  He  was  consequently  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  he  persuaded  the  Durr&ni  to  return  to  Kandah&r  by 
assigning  to  him  four  mahdls^  viz.  Si&lkot,  Parsartir,  Gujardt, 
and  Aurang&b&d,  which  had  belonged  to  K&bul  from  the  time  of 
^i^lamgir.^  The  Durr&ni,  having  reached  Kandah&r,  collected 
a  large  force,  and  returned  with  the  intention  of  conquering 
Hindustdn. 

In  1164  A.H.  (1750-1  a.d.)  Ahmad  came  by  forced  marches  to 

1  Compare  Coxmingham's  Eittory  of  the  Sikhtf  p.  102. 
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L&bore,  and  began  to  devastate  the  country.  In  the  month  of 
Rabi'u-l  awwal  be  crossed  the  Ghin&b,  and  encamped  between 
Sodrd  and  Wazir&b&d.  Mu'inu-1  Mulk  also,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  crossed  the  B&ti,  which  flows  under  the  city  of 
L&hore,  and  pitched  his  tents  in  front  of  the  invader.  For  some 
time  there  was  continued  firing  with  guns  and  matchlocks,  and  the 
whole  country  between  the  B4v(  and  Ghin&b  was  desolated  by 
the  ravages  and  massacres  committed  by  the  Durr&uis.  In  those 
days  the  writer  of  these  leaves  was  engaged  in  learning  the 
Kuran  by  heart.  In  the  end,  neither  party  gained  any  per- 
ceptible advantage.  The  Durr&nis  suddenly  broke  up  their 
quarters,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  B&vi,  and  plundering 
the  district  and  city  of  L&hore.  Mir  Mannu  marched  back  in 
alarm  to  the  city,  barricaded  all  the  streets^  and  strengthened 
the  interior  defences.  Every  day  there  were  skirmishes,  till 
at  last  the  supply  of  provisions  was  closed  on  all  sides.  There 
was-  such  a  dearth  of  corn  and  grass  that  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  two  sirs  of  wheat  flour  could  be  had  for  a  rupee,  to 
say  nothing  of  rice.  To  procure  for  horses  other  forage  than 
rushes  or  house-thatch  was  next  to  an  impossibility.  This 
obliged  Mir  Mannu  and  his  army  to  take  the  field.  He  sallied 
out  with  his  right  and  left  wings,  and  fanned  the  embers  of  war 
into  a  flame.  The  chief  agent  of  Mir  Mannii  was  a  man  named 
Kora  Mai,  who  had  been  a  corn-chandler,  and  could  scarcely  earn 
his  bread,  but  had  now  become  master  of  immense  riches,  and  had 
obtained  kettle-drums  and  flags,  with  the  governorship  of  Mult&n. 
With  him,  Adina  Beg  Kh&n  Bahr&m  Jang  ^  had  for  certain  reasons 

1  [This  Adina  or  Bina  Beg  Kh&n,  whose  name  mil  frequently  recur  in  these 
pages,  was  by  caste  an  Ar&Tn,  and  son  of  a  man  named  Channii,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
▼iUage  of  Sarakpdr,  near  Inhere.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  Mughal  family,  and  in 
early  life  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  All&h&b&d,  Cawnpore,  and  Bajw&ra.  He 
became  a  soldi^,  but  seems  to  have  thrown  aside  that  profession  for  roTenue  work. 
He  was  an  able  man  and  a  good  accountant,  and  he  began  as  collector  of  the  Tillage 
of  Kanak  near  LtSdhiy6na,  from  which  humble  position  he  advanced  till  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Sultlinpiir,  an  office  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  N&dir  Sh&h*s  invasion. 
He  died  without  heirs  at  Kh&nptir  near  Hoehiy&rpur,  where  a  fine  tomb  was  erected 
over  his  remains.    These  particulars  are  extracted  from  a  little  work  called  Ahwdl 
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taken  some  cause  of  offence,  and  retired  to  his  own  goyemment 
in  the  (Jalandhar)  Do&b.  Adina  Beg  now  relactantly  joined 
MaMnu-1  Mulk  against  the  Dorr&nis,  and,  availing  himself  of 
his  opportunity  in  the  midst  of  battle,  instructed  one  of  the 
Afgh&ns  of  Kusur  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  that 
unworthy  wretch  Kora  Mai  by  a  musket-ball.^  In  consequence 
of  his  death,  the  army  of  Mir  Mannu  suffered  a  complete  defeat, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  his  horse,  and,  advancing  with 
some  of  his  personal  attendants,  proceeded  to  kiss  the  threshold  of 
the  Durr&ni,  who  honoured  him  with  the  grant  of  a  valuable 
khiFat  and  the  title  of  Farzand  Khan. 

Reign  of  ^Alamgir  IL 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  'i^ilamgir  II.,  the  minister 
6h&ziu-d  din  Kh&n,  having  released  W&1&  Gauhar,  the  eldest 
son  of  'Alamgir,  from  prison,  took  him  towards  L&hore.  He 
went  as  far  as  Ltidhiy&na,  and  then  returned,  and  having  sent  for 
the  daughter  of  Mu^inu-1  Mulk  from  L&hore,  he  married  her.  He 
deprived  the  Emperor  of  all  power  whatever,  and  conducted  all 
the  affairs  of  the  State.  A  misunderstanding  arose  during  this 
year  between  him  and  Najibu-d  daula,  which  at  this  very  day  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  disorganization  which  is  ruining  the  country. 

Kajibu-d  daula,  having  found  means  of  secretly  communicating 
with  the  Abd&H,  invited  him  to  come  to  Hindust&n.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign,  he  came 
to  DehH,  and,  having  ravaged  it,  proceeded  to  Mattra,  where  he 
massacred  the  inhabitants,  broke  the  temples,  and  having  plun- 
dered the  town  of  immense  wealth  in  property  and  ca£(h,  he  cut  the 

Adina  Beg  Khdn,  wbicli  is  of  course  eulogistic,  but  the  stories  it  tells  of  him  show 
that  he  was  shrewd,  artful,  unscrupulous  and  sometimes  cruel,  as  when  he  condemned 
a  confectioner,  who  had  declined  to  supply  him  with  preserves,  to  be  boiled  alive, 
«  as  he  boiled  his  own  jam."  The  poor  wretch  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of 
Adina's  guests,  but  **felt  a  baming  pain  in  his  body  ever  afterwards.*'  Boiling  or 
half  boiling,  seems  to  have  been  a  torture  in  use  at  this  period.] 

^  This  is  opposed  to  the  common  account,  which  represents  Eora  Mai  as  killed 
honourably  in  action.  See  Prinsep's  Ratynt  Singh^  p.  12,  and  Cunningham's  EUt,  of 
th*  Sikh»,  p.  103. 
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very  nose  of  Hindust&n,  and  retnrned  to  Lahore,  where  he  gave 
his  youngest  son  the  title  of  Tim6r  Sh&b  ;  and  left  Jah&n  Kh&n 
there  with  the  designation  of  minister.  WazirU'l  mamdlik 
Ghliziu-d  din  Kh&n  marched  his  army  into  the  provinces  of 
All&h&b&d  and  Oudh,  but  returned  to  Dehli  without  meeting 
with  any  success.  Najib  Kh&n  and  Kutb  Sh&h,  having  collected 
a  force,  plundered  the  house  of  6haziu-d  din  Kh&n,  carried  off 
all  the  cash,  fiimiture  and  jewels  which  were  found  in  it,  and 
also  dishonoured  his  zendna.  Gh&ziu-d  din,  assembling  a  body 
of  men,  sat  watching  the  opportunity  of  vengeance,  but  in  vain. 

Adina  Beg  Kh&n,  being  sorely  pressed  by  the  army  of  the 
Abddlis,  invited  Malh&r,  Baghu  and  other  Mahratta  chiefs  from 
the  Dakhin,  gave  them  fifty  lac%  of  rupees,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  the  officers  of  the  Abd&li.  He  first  overcame  the  Fav^dar 
of  Sirhind,^  whose  name  was  'Abdu-s  Samad  Eh&n,  and  who  was 
stationed  in  that  city  with  a  body  of  20,000  Kohillas,  horse  and 
foot.  After  subjugating  the  whole  of  that  district,  Adina  Beg 
proceeded  to  L&hore.  When  he  reached  that  city,  Jah&n  Kh&n, 
with  Prince  Timtir,  pitched  his  tents  at  Eachchi-sar&i,  and  having 
intrenched  himself,  prepared  for  action.  Adina  Beg  Kh&n  joined 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  Jah&n  Kh&n,  having 
sustained  a  defeat,  fled  towards  Pesh&war  with  two  hundred 
horse,  leaving  all  his  treasure  and  property  to  be  plundered  by 
the  enemy's  army, 

Adina  Beg  Eh&n,  on  the  achievement  of  this  unexpected 
victory,  ordered  the  happy  occasion  to  be  celebrated  by  .beat  of 
drums.  He  dismissed  the  Mahratta  army  to  Dehli,  and  himself 
proceeded  to  Bat&la,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  appointment  of  governors 
for  the  provinces  of  Mult&n,  Thattd,  and  L&hore.  Soon  after 
this  he  died  a  natural  death,  on  the  11th  of  Muharram,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  '^lamgir*s  reign,  and  the  province  of  L&hore  again 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Sikhs. 

Gh&ziu-d  din  Eh&n  sent  Jhankd  Mahratta  against  Najibu-d 

^  The  author  writes  it  Shaharind. 
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daula,  who,  being  unable  to  oppose  him,  departed  to  Sakart&l  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  fixed  his  batteries,  and  pre- 
pared for  resistance.  He  sent  his  envoy  to  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abdali 
to  solicit  assistance.  The  army  of  Jhanku  invested  him  closely, 
and  after  four  months'  fighting,  it  crossed  the  Ganges  near 
Hardwar,  where  the  river  was  found  fordable,  and  overran  the 
country.  Naw&b  Shujd'u-d  daula,  son  of  Waziru-1  mam&Iik 
Mansuru-1  Mulk  Safdar  Jang,  who  was  coming  to  aid  Najibu-d 
daula,  arrived  soon  after,  and  expelled  the  Mahrattas  from  the 
territory  of  the  Afghdns.  Gh&ziu-d  din  Kh&n,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  Shuj&'u-d  daula's  arrival,  marched  from  Dehli  and  joined 
the  camp  of  Jhanku.  He  then  directed  some  of  his  aarddrs  to  go 
to  the  fort  of  Shdh-Jah&n&b&d,  and  put  'Azizu-d  din  f  Alamgir) 
to  death. 

In  the  mean  time  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abddli  reached  the  environs  of 
Sirhind,  and  defeated  the  Mahratta  army  which  was  quartered  in 
.that  district.  On  receiving  the  intelligence,  Jhanku  advanced 
to  oppose  the  Abd&li.  Najib  Eh&n,  finding  an  opportunity, 
joined  the  Abd&li^s  camp  at  Sah&ranpur,  by  forced  marches. 
Jhankd,  having  sustained  a  repulse  at  that  place,  came  to  Dehli, 
where  he  fought  a  very  severe  battle,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  fly. 

The  period  of  '^lamgir  the  Second's  reign  is  said  to  be  six 
years,  and  that  of  his  life  about  sixty.  The  events  above  re- 
lated took  place  in  a.h.  1174  (1760-1  a.d.). 

I  will  minutely  relate  the  Abd&ll's  victory  over  the  Dakhin 
army, .  when  we  enter  upon  his  history  in  detail.  I  content 
myself  here  with  giving  a  concise  narrative  of  it  as  follows. 
When  Jhanku  sustained  a  defeat  from  the  army  of  the  Abd&li, 
and  fled  away  with  Gh&ziu-d  din  Kh&n,  the  Abd&li  sacked 
Dehli  and  encamped  at  Anupnagar.  Shuj4'u-d  daula  also  came 
there  and  kissed  his  threshold.  Aft^r  the  rainy  season,  Bh&o 
Wiswas  Kdi,  with  the  son  of  the  R&ja  his  master,  marched 
from  the  Dakhin  at  the  head  of  200,000  horse,  20,000  foot,  and 
300  guns.  He  entered  the  city  of  Dehli,  and  having  taken  the 
fort  from  the  officers  of  the  Abd&li,  proceeded  to  Kuujpura  and 
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Sirhind.  "^Abdu-s  Samad  Kh&n  and  seven  other  officers  who  were 
stationed  at  the  former  place,  with  a  body  of  20,000  horse  and 
foot,  offered  resistance,  and  after  a  battle  of  about  one  hour,  were 
all  slain.  Bh&o  plundereil  Eunjpura,  sent  those  who  were  taken 
alive  to  prison,  and  pitched  his  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 

Ahmad  Sh&h,  on  hearing  this  sad  news,  writhed  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  kindling  the  fire  of  anger,  moved  towards  the  enemy. 
Although  the  river  flowed  with  great  impetuosity,  yet  he  forded 
it  at  B&ghpat,  and  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who,  not  being 
able  to  withstand  him  in  the  field,  retreated  to  P&nipat,  and 
fixed  their  batteries  there.  The  Abd&li  besieged  their  camp, 
and  when  the  siege  had  lasted  five  months,  the  enemy  one 
morning  left  their  intrenchments,  and  drew  out  their  army  in 
battle  array.  The  fire  of  battle  raged  from  early  mom  and 
was  not  extinguished  till  evening.  At  last  the  gale  of  victory 
blew  over  the  royal  flags,  and  all  the  Dakhin  host  was  cut  down 
by  the  swords  of  the  Muhammadan  warriors.  Of  their  chiefs 
none  except  Malh&r  saved  his  life.  The  dead  lay  strewn  shoulder 
to  shoulder  from  the  plain  of  P&nipat  to  Dehli.  About  ninety 
thousand  persons,  male  and  female,  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
obtained  eternal  happiness  by  embracing  the  Muhammadan  faith. 
Indeed,  never  was  such  a  splendid  victory  achieved  from  the  time 
of  Amir  Mahmtid  Subuktigin  to  the  present  day  by  any  of  the 
Sultdns  but  by  this  Emperor  of  Emperors.  Afler  this  conquest, 
he  appointed  Waziru-1  mam&lik  Shuj&'u-d  daula  to  the  office 
of  Wazir^  Najib  Eh&n  to  that  of  JBakhshi^  and  having  granted 
tracts  of  land  to  the  other  Afgh&ns,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
respective  abodes,  returned  himself  to  Eandah&r. 

The  history  of  this  sovereign  will  be  given  in  full  detail  in  its 
proper  place. 

When  Nawab  Shuj&'u-d  daula  arrived  in  his  province,  he  went 
to  kiss  the  threshold  of  His  Majesty  W&I&  Gauhar  Sh&h  'Alam, 
and  obtained  the  high  rank  of  Prime  Minister.  I  am  now  going 
to  relate  a  full  account  of  this  great  Emperor  and  his  wise 
Minister. 
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8hdh  *A'lam,  son  of  ^A'lamgir  the  Second. 

That  prince  of  noble  extraction,  the  jewel  of  the  crown  of 
sovereignty,  fought  a  battle  with  6h&zla-d  din  Kh&n  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  venerable  Other's  reign,  and  having  left  Dehlf, 
proceeded  to  the  eastward.  None  of  the  Afgh&n  chiefs  received 
him  hospitably^  through  fear  of  Gh&ziu-d  din  Eh&n.  He  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  that  hero  of  the  world  (Shuja  u-d  daula)  in 
the  fort  of  Jal&14b&d,  where  he  was  respectfully  and  hospitably 
received.  After  some  days'  halt,  he  proceeded  to  invade  Bengal. 
Muhammad  Kuli  Eh&n,  Governor  of  the  province  of  All&h4b&d, 
and  Zainu-1  '^bidin  £h&n,  joined  him.  He  allowed  them  to 
remain  with  the  camp,  and  ordered  them  to  raise  an  army. 

In  a  few  days  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen 
was  collected,  and  he  went  to  take  Patna  'Azim&b&d.  After  the 
city  was  besieged,  and  much  blood  was  shed,  MIran,  son  of  Ja'far 
'All  Khdn,  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  assembled  a 
large  force,  and  having  invited  the  Firingi  armies  to  assist  him, 
waged  war  with  the  Emperor.  Though  the  garrison  was  on  the 
point  of  being  overpowered  and  Miran  of  taking  to  flight,  yet, 
through  the  disaffection  of  the  nobles  in  whom  the  Emperor 
confided,  and  the  want  of  treasure,  which  can  never  be  amassed 
without  possessing  dominion  (dominion  and  treasure  being  twins), 
great  disaffection  arose  in  the  Emperor's  army.  Many,  from 
fear  of  scarcity  of  provisions,  went  to  their  homes,  and  others  who 
had  no  shame  joined  with  Ram  N&r&in  and  Miran.  The  army  of 
the  Emperor  met  with  a  terrible  defeat.  Just  afterwards  Miran 
was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  peace  was  concluded  by 
the  agency  of  the  Christians. 

Muhammad  Kuli  Kh&n  came  to  Allah&bdd,  and  the  news  of 
''Azizu-d  din  'Alamgir'^s  death  reached  Sh&h  ^Alam  in  Patna,  on 
which  he  was  much  afflicted  in  his  mind;  but  ascribing  the  event 
to  the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  he  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
sovereignty  on  the  5th  of  Jum&da-l  awwal.  Naw&b  Shuj4'u-d 
daula,  after  a  few  days,  came  to  the  border  of  his  territories,  and 
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having  invited  the  Emperor  from '*Azim&b&d,  obtained  the  honour 
of  an  interview,  and  was  exalted  to  the  hereditary  office  of 
Wazir^  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  All&h&b&d.  It  is 
through  the  means  of  that  great  man  that  the  name  of  S&hib 
Kir&n  Gurg&n  (TImur)  still  remains ;  otherwise,  the  Abd41i 
would  not  have  allowed  one  of  his  descendants  to  survive. 

The  Emperor  now  fixed  his  residence  at  All&h&b&d,  kept  the 
eldest  son  of  Shuja'u-d  daula  in  his  Court  as  deputy  of  his 
father,  whom  he  permitted  to  return  to  the  province  of  Oudh, 
which  is  his  yd^ir  and  altamghd.  As  it  is  at  this  time  the  1180th 
year  of  the  Hijra,^  it  is  therefore  the  twelfth  year  of  His  Majesty's 
reign^  which  commenced  from  the  month  of  Jum&da-l  awwal. 
May  God  render  His  Majesty  kind  towards  all  wise  and  learned 
men,  towards  the  poor,  and  towards  all  his  subjects  :  and  may  he 
give  him  grace  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  the  Holy  "Lbsl  I 

To  relate  in  detail  the  events  of  Sh&h  'flam's  reign  would 
require  a  separate  history.  The  writer  contents  himself  therefore 
with  giving  the  above  succinct  account  of  him. 

Nawdbs  of  Oudh. 

Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  in  consideration  of  the  valuable  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Emperor,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  five  thousand 
personal  and  the  command  of  five  thousand  horse.  He  also  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Bahadur  Jang  and  the  governorship  of  Agra;  and 
greatly  exerted  himself  in  subverting  and  destroying  the  rebels. 
When  Mah&r&ja  Jai  Singh  Saw&i  was  sent  against  Ghurdman 
J4t,  the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Oudh  was  conferred  on 
Burh&uu-l  Mulk,  and  with  it  that  title.  He  took  such  measures 
that  no  trace  of  revolters  remained  within  the  limits  of  his  pro- 
vince.     This  is  well  known  and  requires  no  comment. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  N&dir  Sh&h,  he  came  to  Court 
with  all  haste,  and  although  dissuaded  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  nobles,  yet  he  fought  very  boldly  against  the  Sh4h.  After 
the  action  he   visited  the  Sh&h,  and  was  received  with  great 

^  There  is  an  error  here— 1184  a.h.  (1770  ▲.d.)  is  meant. 
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honour.  Distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  misfortunes  which 
afflicted  the  times,  he  poisoned  himself,  ^  leaving  Safdar  Jang 
Abd-1  M ansur  Kh&n,  his  sister's  son,  as  his  successor,  in  whose 
forehead  the  light  of  greatness  shone,  and  in  whose  appearance 
the  marks  of  dignity  and  grandeur  were  conspicuous.  At  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&li,  who  killed  Nadir 
Sh&h,  and  had  come  down  with  a  numerous  army  to  conquer 
Hindust&n,  Safdar  Jang,  with  great  intrepidity,  stood  firm  to  his 
groutid,  and,  with  a  view  to  preserve  his  honour  and  &me,  fought 
very  severe  battles  with  that  hardy  and  stubborn  enemy.  Although 
Kamru-d  din  Kh&n,  the  minister,  had  fallen,  and  the  son  of 
B&ja  Jai  Singh  Sawal  had  fled  from  the  field ;  although  at  the 
same  time  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  royal  army  was  routed  and  dispersed,  yet  he 
repulsed  and  defeated  him.  After  the  flight  of  the  Abd&li,  he 
placed  Ahmad  Sh&h  upon  the  throne,  and  assuming  the  office  of 
wazir,  brought  him  to  Delhi,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  As  at  all  times  the  creators 
of  disturbance  were  at  their  work,  a  misunderstanding  arose 
between  him  and  the  Emperor.  For  some  time  he  was  engaged 
in  punishing  and  subduing  the  insurgent-s,  and  tried  to  correct 
the  conduct  of  the  Emperor,  who,  being  addicted  to  luxury  and 
pleasure,  took  no  care  of  his  duties.'  But  seeing  that  it  was  all 
in  vain,  he  left  the  Emperor,  and  went  to  the  province  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him.  After  some  days  he  expired,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  most  upright,  accomplished,  and  brave 
Jal&lu-d  din  Haidar  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  who  in  the  time  of  Sh&h 
'Alam  obtained  the  office  of  tpozir^  and  excelled  all  competitors  in 
wealth  and  rank.  The  son  was  even  superior  to  the  &ther,  and 
an  account  of  him  shall  be  given  hereailer. 

*  The  Md-asiru-l  umard  says  he  died  of  his  wounds.  Dow  (vol.  ii.  p.  425)  giyes  a 
romantic  account  of  his  heing  induced  to  poison  himself  through  Asaf  J&h's  duplicity. 
The  Siyaru-l  Muta-akhkhirin  says  he  died  of  a  mortification  in  the  foot  (Briggt, 
vol.  i.  p.  429).     [See  supra,  pages  64,  89.] 

'  See  the  admirable  letter  of  remonstrance  addressed  to  him  by  Nis&mu-l  Mulk, 
Asiatic  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
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This  is  a  history  of  the  Afgh&ns  of  Bohilkhand,  and  details  the 
transactions  between  them  and  the  Naw&bs  of  Oudh  with  such 
copiousness  as  to  render  it  worth  translation.  It  was  compiled 
at  the  desire  of  General  Kirkpatrick  in  a.h,  1190  (a.d.  1776),  by 
Sheo  Farsh&d,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  the  task.  He  says  that  one 
day  in  camp,  between  Bilgr&m  and  Mall&wan,  he  was  introduced 
in  Colonel  Gollins's  tent  by  Captain  Keelpatrick  (?)  to  his 
brother  (General?)  Kirkpatrick,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
Ghun&r,  and  the  author  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  affability 
and  condescension,  that  he  offered  his  services  to  that  officer, 
who  desired  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  Afgh&ns  of  Eatehr, 
from  the  time  of  Naw&b  'Ali  Muhammad  Eh&n,  when  they  first 
acquired  power,  to  the  affair  of  Laldong,  in  order  that  he  might 
translate  it  into  English,  and  forward  it  to  the  King  of  England 
(Farang).  When  he  returned  to  the  tent,  he  had  a  sleepless 
night ;  and  he  declares  that  if  he  were  to  tell  all  the  thoughts 
which  occupied  and  distracted  his  mind  during  that  night,  a 
volume  would  not  suffice.  Finding  on  the  morrow  that  General 
Earkpatrick  was  not  able  fully  to  comprehend  his  verbal  history, 
he  determined  upon  writing  it,  in  order  that  that  gentleman 
might  at  his  leisure  translate  it  with  the  aid  of  his  munshi.  He 
accordingly  set  to  work  to  compose  his  narrative,  and  finished  it 
in  March,  a.d.  1776. 
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The  history  by  Faiz  Bakhsh,  of  Faizdb&d,  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Tdrikh-i  Ibiz  Bakhsh  ;  and  as  both  of  them  treat  of 
the  same  period,  there  is  great  probability  of  confounding  the 
two  works.  The  work,  though  written  by  a  Hindu,  not  only 
opens  with  the  usual  laud  of  the  Deity,  but  proceeds  to  celebrate 
Muhammad,  and  the  Ghah&r  Y&r  besides. 

Size — 8vo.,  388  pages  of  13  lines  each. 

CONTENTS. 

Praise  of  God,  the  Prophet,  and  his  four  friends — Account  of 
Naw4b  Faizu-llah  Kh&n — City  of  Bimpur — The  Kosi  river — 
Introduction — Arrival  of  the  Afgh&ns,  and  an  account  of  the 
Katehr  territory — Shah  ^^lam  Kh&n  and  Hasan  Kh&n's  arrival 
in  Katehr — Sh&h  '^am  Kh&n — Rise  of  Naw&b  Muhammad 
Kh&n — The  eunuch  defeated  and  slain — Saifu-d  din  routed  and 
killed — Defeat  and  death  of  B&ja  Bamand  Khattrl — Defeat  of 
the  B&ja  and  conquest  of  the  Kam&un  hills — Arrival  of  Mu- 
hammad Sh&h  at  Bangash — Naw&b  'Ali  Muhammad  Kh&n 
returns  to  Katehr  from  Sirhind — ^Naw&b  Kamru-d  din  Kh&n 
killed — Death  of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Sh&h — Naw&b  'AH 
Muhammad  Kh&n  takes  possession  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Katehr — Death  of  Naw&b  'Ali  Muhammad  Kh&n — Kutbu-d  din 
Kh&n  slain — K&lm  Jang  slain — Arrival  of  Safdar  Jang  to  seize 
K&im  Jang's  property — Bise  of  Naw&b  Ahmad  Kh&n  Bangash, 
and  death  of  B&ja  Nuwul  B&i — Defeat  of  Safdar  Jang — Naw&b 
Sa*du-llah  Kh&n  proceeds  to  aid  Ahmad  Kh&n  Bangash — Ahmad 
Kh&n  defeated  by  Safdar  Jang,  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  forest 
of  Jalkan& — Wealth  and  luxury  of  Najib  Kh&n — Settlement  of 
matters  with  Safdar  Jang — Naw&b  'Abdu-llah  Kh&n's  return 
from  Kandah&r  to  Katehr  —  Differences  between  'Abdu-llah 
Kh&n,  Faizu-llah  Kh&n,  Sa'du-llah  Kh&n,  and  other  Naw&bs — 
'Abdu-llah  Kh&n's  animosity  against  Naw&b  Faizu-llah  Kh&n — 
Arrival  of  Naw&b  'Abdu-llah  Kh&n  and  others  in  Katehr,  and 
allowances  made  to  them — ^Allowances  fixed  for  the  author's 
master  and  Naw&b  Sa'du-llah  Kh&n — Death  of  Murtaz&  Kh&n 
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•—Death  of  AU&h  T&r  Eh&n — Power  gained  by  Safdar  Jang— 
Jfiwed  Kh&n  killed  by  Safdar  Jang — ^Ahmad  Sh&h  is  disgusted 
with  Safdar  Jang — Naw&b  Sa^&dat  Eh&n  revolts  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Safdar  Jang — ^Rebellion  of  Safdar  Jang,  and  the  battle 
which  ensued — Disagreement  between  Zd-1  fik&r  Jang  and  Naw&b 
Safdar  Jang — Sdraj  Mai  J&t  taken  prisoner  by  'Im£da-1  Mulk— - 
Capture  of  Ahmad  Sh&h — Ascension  of  "^Aziz-d  din  'iQamgir 
B&dsh&h  to  the  throne— Daughter  of  Naw&b  Mu'inu-l  Mulk 
brought  from  L&hore — Celebration  of  her  marriage — ^Exchange 
of  turbans  between  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula  and  Sa'du-llah 
Eh&n — Naw&b  'Im&du-l  Mulk  comes  to  expel  Shuj&'u-d  daula 
from  the  estate  of  the  sons  of  Naw&b  Faizu-llah  Eh&n— Naw&b 
Ja'&r  'All  Eh&n  and  E&im  'All  Eh&n's  friendship  with 
SaMu-llah  Eh&n — Janku  and  other  Dakhin  chiefs  come  against 
Najibu-d  daula — Shuja'u-d  daula  with  the  nobility  of  Eatehr 
proceeds  to  assist  him — Ahmad  Sh&h  comes  from  Eandah&r  to  aid 
NajIbu-d  daula — The  chiefs  of  Eatehr  join  the  camp  of  Ahmad 
Sh&h  Durr&ni — ^Bh&o  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Dakhin  come  to 
fight  with  the  Durr&ni  Eing- — The  Dakhin  chiefs  are  deserted 
by  Suraj  Mai  J&t ;  they  proceed  to  F&nipat ;  Eutb  Sh&h  and 
Mumin  Eh&n  are  slain — Ahmad  Sh&h  marches  from  Anup- 
shahr  to  punish  the  Dakhin  chiefs — Naw&b  Faizu-llah  Eh&n 
reaches  the  camp  of  the  Eing,  and  joins  with  him  in  the 
crusade — Bh&o  and  other  Dakhin  chiefs  slain — The  Emperor  re- 
turns to  Dehli — He  takes  Sdraj  Mai  J&t  into  his  favour,  and 
confirms  him  in  his  possessions — The  Do&b  districts  granted  to 
the  chiefs  of  Eatehr — 'Im&du-l  Mulk  and  Malh&r  B&o  invest 
Dehli,  and  Najibu-d  daula  is  expelled — The  Emperor  proceeds  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country — Account  of  E&sim  'All  Eh&n, 
Governor  of  Bengal — Naw&b  Shuj&''u-d  daula  comes  with  the 
view  of  expelling  Ahmad  Eh&n  Bangash— Death  of  Naw&b 
Sa'du-llah  Eh&n— Dundi  Eh&n  goes  to  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula 
to  settle  the  dispute  which  was  raised  by  Ahmad  Eh&n  Bangash 
— ^'Alamgir  B&dsh&h  slain  by  the  hands  of  B&lab&sh  Eh&n — 
Suraj  Mai  J&t  killed — Jaw&hir  Singh  J&t  besieges  Najibu-d  daula 
VOL.  Tin.  12 
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in  Dehli — Government  of  B&tan  Singh  Jfit,  Eehri  Singh  and 
others — Flight  of  Naw&b  Shuj&^u-d  daula — ^His  arrival  at  Katehr 
— ^Battle  of  Kora — The  Naw4b'*s  interview  with  the  English — 
Death  of  Nawdb  'Abdu-Ilah  Kh&n — Arrival  of  R&m  Chandar 
Oanesh,  M&dhdji  Sindiya  and  others — ^Death  of  Ahmad  Kh&n 
Bangash — Death  of  Ddndi  Kh&n — ^Death  of  I^ajibu-d  daula,  and 
authority  acquired  by  Muhammad  Z&bita  Eh&n — March  fi*om 
All&h&b&d  to  Dehli,  and  defeat  of  Muhammad  Z&bita  Kh&n — 
Account  of  Sankar  Gang&pur — Death  of  Sard&r  Eh&n  Bakhshi, 
and  the  exploits  of  his  sons — Ahmad  Kh&n  and  his  son  take 
possession  of  his  dominions  and  wealth — Engagement  between 
^In&yat  Kh&n  and  H&fizu-l  Mulk — Release  of  the  dependents  of 
Z&bita  Kh&n — The  Dakhin  chiefs  come  to  R&m  Gh&t — Dispute 
between  H&fiz  Rahmat  Kh&n  and  Ahmad  Eh&n,  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Bakhshi — ^Death  of  Fath  Eh&n  Eh&ns&man — Quarrels 
between  his  sons — Governor-General  Lord  (Warren)  Hastings' 
arrival  at  Benares,  and  his  interview  with  Naw&b  Shuj&'*u-d 
daula — ^Naw4b  Shuj&'u-d  daula  suggests  the  invasion  of  Katehr, 
and  Hafizu-1  Mulk  is  slain — Account  of  Muhammad  Y&r  Eh&n 
after  his  death  —  Muhibu-llah  Ehan  and  Fathu-Uah  Kh&n — 
Account  of  the  Begam  of  Naw&b  Sa'du-llah  Eh&n — Interview 
between  Fathu-llah  Eh&n  and  Nawfib  Shuj&'u-d  daula — ^Nawdb 
Shuj&*u-d  daula  comes  to  Anwal& — Interview  between  him  and 
Naw&b  Muhammad  Y&r  Eh&n — Interview  of  Muhibu-llah  Kh&n 
with  Najaf  Kh&n  and  Tlich  Kh&n  —  Naw&b  Shuj&'  reaches 
Bisauli  and  encamps  there — Muhammad  Bashir  comes  to  confis- 
cate Anwal& — ^Account  of  Yusuf  Kh&n  of  Kandah&r — Anwal& 
confiscated  and  its  inhabitants  ruined — Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula 
falls  sick  at  Bisauli  after  the  conquest — Discussion  between 
Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula  and  the  General  of  the  British  army  re- 
garding their  march  from  Laldong — Proposal  of  the  former — The 
GeneraFs  reply — Proposals  and  replies  of  Shuj&'u-d  daula — 
Shuj&'u-d  daula's  letter  to  the  Council  of  India — General  Cham- 
pion's letter  to  the  same — Answer  of  the  Council — Forty  lacs 
of  rupees  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta — 
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Measures  taken  by  the  Nawdb  to  protect  the  newly-conquered 
territory — Naw&b  Muhammad  Y&r  Kh&n  leaves  Shuja'u-d  daula 
— Expenses  of  the  author's  master — Death  of  Shuj&'u-d  daula — 
Government  of  Naw&b  ^Asafu-d  daula,  and  resignation  of  Mu- 
hammad Ilich  Eh&n  —  Ruin  of  Muhammad  Bashir  Kh&n — 
Advancement  of  MuUd  Ahmad  Eh&n,  Himmat  Bah&dur  and 
others — Death  of  Muhammad  Mustakim  Ehan — Confiscation  of 
the  property  of  Naw&b  Sa'du-llah  Kh&n'*s  Begam  at  Faiz&b&d — 
Liberty  of  prisoners  obtained  at  the  cost  of  three  lacs  of  rupees 
— Ahmad  Eh&n  crosses  the  Ganges — Shah&mat  Kh&n,  son  of 
Bakhshi — Sa'&dat  Eh&n,  son  of  ditto— Eallu  Eh&n,  son  of  ditto 
— Abu-1  E&sim  slain — Mukhtaru-d  daula  and  Basant  Eh&n  killed 
— ^Mirz&  Sa'&dat  'Ali  proceeds  to  Agra — Arrival  of  Muhammad 
tlich  Eh&n  from  Agra. 
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MURTAZ^  HUSAIN. 

This  is  an  admirable  compilation,  the  celebrity  of  which  is  by 
no  means  in  proportion  to  its  merits.  It  is  written  on  the  model 
of  the  Haft'Iklim^  but  is  far  superior  to  the  work  of  Ahmad 
R&zi  and  all  others  I  have  seen,  both  in  accuracy  and  research. 
Besides  the  geographical  details  of  the  work,  there  are  various 
minor  histories  of  the  events  succeeding  the  decline  of  the 
Mughal  monarchy,  and  of  the  Mahrattas,  Rohillas,  and  the 
Naw&bs  of  Oudh,  etc.,  which  convey  much  information,  derived 
not  only  from  extensive  reading,  but  close  personal  observation. 

The  author,  Murtazd  Husain,  known  as  Shaikh  lU&h  Yar 
'Usmdni  of  Bilgrdm,  says  of  himself,  that  from  1142  to  1187 
A.H.  (1729  to  1773),  Le.  from  the  times  of  Muhammad  Sh&h  to 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Shfih  'Alam  IL,  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  employed  under  the  following  nobles  of  India:  1,  Saiyid 
Sarbuland  Kh&n  Tuni;  2.  Saiyid  Sa'adat  Kh&n  Naishapuri ;  3. 
Muhammad  E&sim  Eh&n ;  4.  'Alf  Kuli  Eh&n  'Abb&si  ahaah- 
angiishti  or  six-fingered ;  5.  Ahmad  Eh&n ;  6.  Muhammad 
Eh&n  Bangash  of  Farrukhabad,  besides  several  others.  On  this 
account  the  opportunity  was  afibrded  him  of  being  an  actor  in 
the  scenes  in  which  they  were  engaged.  He  was  subsequently 
introduced,  in  a.h.  1190  (1776  a.d.),  when  he  was  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year,  by  his  friend  Bajab  "All,  to  Captain  Jonathan  Scott, 
Persian  Secretary  to  Warren  Hastings,  who  immediately  ap- 
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pointed  him  one  of  his  munakis,  ''  than  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
English  gentlemen,  there  is  no  higher  office ;  and  receiving  en- 
couragement from  his  employer's  intelligence  and  love  of  learning, 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  this  work." 

The  HadikatU'l  Akdlim  contains  a  description  of  the  Terrestrial 
Globe,  its  inhabited  quarter,  and  the  seven  grand  divisions  of 
the  latter.  A  short  account  of  the  wonders  and  curiosities  of 
every  country,  a  brief  account  of  the  Prophets,  great  kings, 
philosophers,  and  celebrated  and  great  men  of  many  countries. 

"  Quotations,"  says  the  author,  "  from  every  existing  work  have 
been  sometimes  copied  verbatim  into  this  work,  and  sometimes, 
when  the  style  of  the  original  was  too  figurative,  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  extracts,  my  object  being  that  my  readers 
might  acquire  some  knowledge  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
style  of  the  Persian  language,  and  by  observing  its  changes 
should  be  led  to  reflect  that  every  sublunary  thing  is  subject  to 
change.^  The  reason  is  somewhat  curious,  especially  as  that 
moral  might  be  much  more  easily  learnt  from  the  political 
vicissitudes  he  undertakes  to  record. 

The  author  moreover  confesses  that  he  has  an  eye  to  his  own 
interest  in  this  compilation.  ''  If  the  work  shall  ever  be  perused 
by  the  intelligent  and  learned  English,  it  is  expected  that,  taking 
into  their  consideration  the  troubles  and  old  age  of  the  author, 
they  will  always  do  him  the  favour  of  maintaining  their  kind 
regards  towards  him  and  his  descendants,  especially  as  this  was 
the  first  Persian  work  compiled  under  their  auspices,  which  gave 
a  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  British  Empire."  This 
supplication  has  been  granted,  and  his  son  has  been  raised  to  high 
office  under  the  British  Government.  He  concludes  by  saying 
that  this  work  was  composed  when  he  was  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  was  submitted  for  the  inspection  of  Captain  Scott  and  Colonel 
Poller  before  being  engrossed. 

It  is  probable  that  this  work  is  amongst  those  used  by  Capt. 
Scott  in  his  account  of  Aurangzeb's  successors ;  but  as  in  the  two 
copies  of  his  history  which  I  have  examined,  the  promised  list  of 
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MS.  authorities  is  not  given,  there  is  no  knowing  what  were  the 
materials  which  he  used  as  the  chief  sources  of  his  information. 
Size — Large  8vo.,  888  pages  of  25  lines  each. 

EXTRACT. 

The  British^  after  the  rainy  season,  in  the  year  1178  a.h. 
(1764  A.D.),  marched  upon  Baksar,  and  in  a  pitched  battle  defeated 
Shuj&'u-d  daula,  who  retreated  to  Lucknow.  The  conquerors  ad- 
vanced upon  AU&h&b&d,  and  laid  siege  to  its  strong  fort,  which 
surrendered  after  a  short  resistance  ;  whereupon  the  Naw&b  was 
obliged  to  abandon  all  his  dominions.  The  British  had  now 
under  their  entire  control  the  conquered  provinces ;  but  they  did 
not  kill  or  plunder  their  subjects  ;  nor  did  the  rent-iree  holders 
and  pensioners  find  any  cause  to  c6mplain.  Shuj&'u-d  daula 
courted  the  alliance  and  support  of  Ahmad  Kh&a  Bangash,  ruler 
of  Farrukh&b&d,  H&fiz  Rahmat  Kh&n,  and  Dundi  Kh4n,  chiefs  of 
Bohilla,  Bareilly,  and  Anwal&,  which  they  all  declined.  Then  he 
repaired  to  E&lpi,  but  he  was  driven  thence  by  the  British. 

At  this  time  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  made  an  alliance  with  the 
British,  and  the  district  of  All&h&b&d  was  assigned  to  him  for 
his  residence.  He  agreed  to  grant  to  the  Company  posses- 
sion of  the  Bengal  province,  in  return  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  annually  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees.  Moreover,  seventy- 
five  lacs  were  given  to  him  as  a  present.  After  some  years 
Muniru-d  daula,  revising  the  treaty,  increased  the  payment  to 
twenty-seven  lacs  of  rupees ;  but  when  the  Emperor  returned  to 
Dehli,  the  stipulated  payments  were  withheld.  Shuj&^u-d  daula, 
making  peace  with  the  English,  was  restored  to  his  dominions  of 
Oudh,  where  he  soon  gathered  great  strength.  In  a  few  years 
Ahmad  Kh&n  Bangash,  Dundi  Eh&n,  and  other  famous  Bohilla 
chiefs,  departed  this  life,  and  of  all  the  Bohilla  chiefi  there  re- 
mained not  one  to  raise  the  standard  of  sovereignty  and  Isl&m, 
except  H&fiz  Rahmat  Khan,  from  Sh&h-J&h&npdr,  Bareilly,  and 
Pilibhit,  to  Sambhal.  Shuj&*u-d  daula,  with  the  aid  of  the 
English,  invaded   the  territories  of  H&fiz  Bahmat,  who   was 
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killed  in  battle ;  but  the  victory  was  entirely  owing  to  British 
valour.  The  Bohilla  country  then  came  into  the  power  of 
Shuj&'*u-d  daula,  and  great  distress  fell  upon  it,  for  it  was  given 
up  to  his  unrestrained  desires.  At  length  the  Naw&b^s  ex- 
cessive indulgence  brought  on  him  a  severe  disease.  By  the 
British  directions  he  made  a  treaty  with  Faizn-llah  Kh&n,  son  of 
""Ali  Muhammad  Ehdn  Bohilla,  who  obtained  under  it  his 
hereditary  estates  of  Bdmpur.  Shuj&^u-d  daula^  still  labouring 
under  his  tormenting  disease,  removed  from  Laldong  to  Oudh, 
and  there  died.  His  son,  Mirza  M&ni,  succeeded  him,  with  the 
title  of  A'aqfu-d  daula. 
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JifM-I     JAHiCN-NUMX 

OF 

ZUDRATU-LLAtt 

Thb  "  WoRiJ)-iiEFLEcnNO  MiRROR^  was  written  by  Shaikh 
Kadratu-llah  Sadfki,  an  inhabitant  of  Mavi,  near  the  town  of 
K&bar  in  Bohilkhand.  He  qaotes  several  authorities  of  the 
ordinary  stamp,  as  well  as  all  those  mentioned  in  the  KhuldaaiU't 
Taicdrikh,  which  he  would  evidently  wish  the  incautious  reader 
to  believe  were  consulted  by  him  also  in  original. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  work,  but  the  Biographies  at  the 
end  are  useful.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1191  a.h.  (1777 
A.D.)9  and  bears  the  same  date  at  the  end;  but  this  is  evidently 
a  mistake,  for,  at  the  close  of  the  Dehli  history,  events  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  1193  a.h,  (1779  a.Dj),  "  when  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  of  the  reign  of  Sh&h  ^.^m,  and  in  evety 
comer  of  the  kingdom  people  aspired  to  exercise  independence. 
All&h&b&dy  Oudh,  Et&wah,  Shukoh&b^,  and  the  whole  country 
of  the  Afgh&ns  (Bohillas)  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Naw&b 
Wazir  .^^safii-d  daula,  and  the  whole  country  of  Bengal  has 
been  subjected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Firingis.  The  country 
of  the  Jita  is  under  Najaf  Kh&n,  and  the  Dakhin  is  partly 
under  Niz&m  ^Ali  Kh&n,  partly  under  the  Mahrattas,  and  partly 
under  Haidar  I^&ik  and  Muhammad  "^Ali  Kh&n  Sir&ju-d  daula 
of  Oopamau.  The  Sikhs  hold  the  whole  a&ba  of  the  Panj&b, 
and  L&hore,  and  Mult&n;  and  Jainagar  and  other  places  iu?e 
held  by  Z&bita  Kh&n.     In  this  manner  other  zaminddrs  have 
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established  themselves  here  and  there.  All  the  world  is  wait- 
ing in  anxious  expectation  of  the  appearanee  of  Im&m  Mahdi, 
who  is  to  come  in  the  latter  days.  Sh&h  'iQam  sits  in  the 
palace  of  Dehli,  and  has  no  thought  beyond  the  gratification  of 
hia  own  pleasure,  while  his  people  are  deeply  sorrowful  and 
grievously  oppressed  even  unto  death.''  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  desponding  anticipations  are  not  occasionally  reverted 
to  by  the  present  fortunate  generation. 

The  author  gives  us  some  information  respecting  himself  at  the 
close  of  his  work.  He  tells  us  that  his  progenitors  arrived  in 
India  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plrthi  B&j,  and  that  he  had  a  large 
body  of  foreign  cavalry  under  his  command  at  Sonpat.  Some  of 
his  ancestors  are  buried  in  Sonpat  and  Ajmir,  where  they  died 
waging  holy  wars.  In  course  of  time  they  moved  into  Ro- 
hilkhand,  and  B&ja  T&j  Eh&n,  of  the  Eatehrz&i  clan,  bestowed 
Mavi  and  twelve  other  villages  in  K&bar  upon  the  family. 
There  they  have  continued  to  reside,  and  amongst  them  have  ap- 
peared several  prodigies  of  excellence  and  learning.  In  the  course 
of  their  genealogy,  he  states  many  anachronisms  and  other  im- 
probabilities, which  throw  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
&mily  tree. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface,  p.  1 — Introduction,  Creation  and  Pre- Adamite  Eras, 
p.  8 — Chapter  I.  Adam  and  the  Prophets,  p.  27 — II.  Philosophers, 
p.  144 — ^III.  Kings  of  Persia,  in  four  Sections  (makdlas),  p.  150 
—IV.  Kings  of  Arabia  before  Isl&m,  p.  197— V.  The  Prophet 
Muhammad^  in  five  Sections,  p.  206 — ^VI.  The  'IJmmayide 
Khallfs,  p.  362— VII.  The  'Abb&side  Khalifs,  p.  402— VIII.  to 
XX.  The  S&m&nis,  Ghaznivides,  Ghorians,  and  other  Dynasties, 
p.  421— XXI.  Khundk&rs  of  Rdm,  p.  491— XXII.  Kai&saras 
of  Rdm,  p.  494— XXIII.  The  Khdns  of  the  Turks,  in  three 
Sections,  p.  511 — XXIV.  Changiz  Kh&n  and  his  sons,  in  four 
Sections,  p.  514 — ^XXV.  Branches  of  the  Mughals,  p.  540 — 
XXVI.  Timdr  and  his  sons,  p.  646— XXVII.  The  Uzbaks,  p. 
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563— XXVIII.  The  Safavis,  p.  565— XXIX.  The  seven  Climates 
and  the  Sdbas  of  Hindustan,  in  two  Sections,  p.  670 — XXX. 
The  Bijas  of  Hindust&n,  in  fifteen  Sections,  p.  592 — XXXI. 
The  Sult&ns  of  Hindust&n  from  Muhammad  S&m  to  the  present 
time^  in  five  Sections,  p.  630 — XXXII.  to  XXXIX.  Sult&ns  of 
the  Dakhin,  Gujar&t,  Thatt&,  Bengal,  Jaunpur,  M&lw&,  Kashmir, 
and  Mult&n,  p.  864— Conclusion,  Biographies  of  learned  Doctors, 
Devotees  and  Ssunts,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  Author,  p.  925. 

The  only  copy  which  I  know  of  this  work  is  a  very  clean  and 
correct  one,  in  the  libraiy  of  Sa^idu-d  din  A^mad  Elh&n,  a  gentle- 
man of  Mur&d&b&d, 

Size — 4to.,  1378  pages  of  21  lines  each. 
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CIX. 
MA-itelRIT-L  UMARi!^ 

OP 

SH^H  NAW^Z  KH^N  SAMS^^U-D  DATTLA. 

[This  work  may  be  called  the  Peerage  of  the  Mughal  Empire.] 
It  consists  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  illustrious  men 
who  have  flourished  in  Hinddst&n  and  the  Dakhiu  under  the 
house  of  Timur  from  Akbar  to  1155  a.h. 

['^Amir  Kam&lu-d  din,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Sh&h  Naw&z 
Eh&n,  came  from  Ehw&f  to  Hindust&n  in  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
whose  service  he  entered  ;  and  his  descendants  held  in  succession 
some  of  the  highest  offices  of  State  under  the  succeeding 
Emperors.  Sh&h  Nawfiz  Eh&n,  whose  original  name  was 
'Abdu-r  Razz&k  al  Husaini,  was  bom  at  L&hore  in  1111  a.h. 
(1699  A.D.).  Early  in  life  he  went  to  Aurang&b&d,  where  most  of 
his  relatives  resided,  and  he  was  not  long  afterwards  appointed 
Diwdn  of  Bir&r.  Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Niz&mu-l 
Mulk  Asaf  J&h,  by  favouring  the  revolt  of  his  son  N&sir  Jang, 
he  was  disgraced,  and  went  into  retirement.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  composed  the  Ma-dsiru-l  TTmard.  After  he  had 
passed  five  years  in  seclusion,  ^saf  J&h,  in  1160  a.h.  (1747 
A.D.),  shortly  before  his  death,  took  him  again  into  favour,  and 
reinstated  him  in  the  Diwdni  of  Bir&r.  Sh&h  Naw&z  Kti&n 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  under  N&sir  Jang,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  ^af  J&h,  and  subsequently  became  the  chief  minister 
of  Sal&bat  Jdng,  the  Siibaddr  of  the  Dakhin,  and  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  afiiurs  of  that  portion  of  India,  and  the 
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struggles  for  supremacy  between  the  English  and  French.  He  was 
assassinated  in  1171  a.h.  (1757  a.d.).  Ghul&m  ^Ali  implicates 
Bussy  in  his  murder,  but  the  charge  appears  to  be  without 
foundation,  the  native  historian  being  no  doubt  misled  by  his 
prejudices/^] 

The  work  was  commenced  by  Sh&h  Naw&z  Kh&n  Sams&mu-d 
daula^  but  he  left  it  unfinished^  and  in  the  turbulent  scenes  which 
succeeded  his  death,  his  house  was  plundered,  and  his  manuscript 
scattered  in  various  directions.  It  was  considered  as  lost,  till 
Mir  Ghul&m  'All,  sumamed  Kz&d,  the  author  of  two  biographical 
works,  the  Sarv-i  A'zdd  and  Khas^na-i  Amira^  and  a  firiend  of 
Sh&h  Nawfiz  Eh&n^  collected  the  greater  portion  of  the  missing 
leaves^  and  restored  the  work  to  its  entire  form  with  a  few  addi- 
tions, amongst  which  was  the  life  of  the  author,'  and  a  pre&ce, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  work. 

[''  Ghul&m  ^Ali  was  a  poet  and  a  biographer  of  poets.  He  was 
bom  in  1116  a.h.  (1704  a.d.),  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  He  was  at  one  time  attached  to  Sams&mu-d  daula  in 
the  capacity  of  amanuensis.  He  travelled  into  various  parts  of 
India,  and  visited  Mecca  and  Medina,  and,  according  to  the 
KhuldsatU'l  Afkdr^  'after  his  journeys  and  pilgrimage  he  was 
much  honoured^  during  his  residence  at  Aurang&b&d^  by  the 
SiihaddrSy  and  associated  in  friendly  intimacy  with  the  sons  of 
Niz&mu-l  Mulk  Asaf  J&h ;  yet  with  these  temptations  he  never 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.' 

*'  The  biographies  comprised  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work 
extend  to  Ghul&m  'Ali  s  own  time,  and  are  261  in  number^  in- 
cluding the  life  of  the  author  by  the  editor .■***] 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  son  of  Sams&mu-d  daula,  named 
^Abdu-1  Hai  Eh&n,  completed  the  work  in  its  present  form,  giving 
insertion  to  his  father's  original  Introduction,  and  to  the  Intro- 

^  Thougli  professedly  a  Biography  of  Persian  Poets,  the  Khazdna-'i  Amira  ooDtains 
a  yery  full  account  of  the  transactions  of  a  great  portion  of  the  last  century,  the  aaUior 
taking  eyery  opportunity  of  interweanng  historical  matter  in  his  narratiye.  The 
passages  relatiye  to  the  Naw&bs  of  Oudh  occupy  ahout  one-fifth  of  the  entire  work. 

*  Translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  the  Oriental  Quarterly  MagaztMf  yol.  i?. 
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ductlon  of  Mir  Ghul&m  ^AIL  So  the  work  as  it  at  present 
stands  contains  ['*The  Pre&ce  by  the  Editor. — The  Original 
Preface  of  Shih  Nawdz  Khdn.— The  Preface  by  Ghul&m  'All.— 
The  Life  of  Sh6h  Nawiz  Kh&n  by  Ghul&m  'AIL— An  Index  to 
the  Biographies. — The  Biographies  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
— Conclusion,  containing  a  short  life  of  the  Editor,  'Abdu-1  Hai 
Khin."] 

['*  The  biographies  in  the  second  edition  are  731  in  number, 
giving  an  increase  of  569  lives  not  contained  in  the  former 
edition.  They  are  very  ably  written,  and  are  full  of  important 
historical  detail ;  and  as  they  include  the  lives  of  all  the  most 
eminent  men  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Mughal  Emperors 
of  the  House  of  Timur  down  to  1194  a.h.  (1780  A.D.),  the 
Ma'dsiru-l  umard  must  always  hold  its  place  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  of  reference  for  the  student  of  Indian 
History.  'Abdu-1  Hai  enumerates  no  less  than  thirty  histories 
and  biographical  treatises  from  which  he  has  drawn  the  materials 
for  his  portion  of  the  work.**] 

Colonel  Stewart  has  curiously  confused  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  Ma-dsuni'l  umard.  He  has  completely  reversed 
the  relations  of  father  and  son,  observing,  "  This  book  was 
compiled  by  ** Abdu-1  Hai  bin  'Abdu-r  Razz&k  Sh&h  Nawdz 
Kh&n,  and  finished  by  his  son  Sams&mu-d  daula  a.d.  1779.'*'*^  He 
has  repeated  the  error  in  the  list  of  authorities  prefixed  to  his 
History  of  Bengal.  He  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
latter  nobleman's  different  appellations ;  his  name  being  'Abdu-r 
Bazz&k,  and  his  titles  successively  Sh&h  Naw&z  Kh&n  and 
Sams&mu-d  daula. 

["  'Abdu-l  Hai  Khdn  was  bom  in  1142  a.h.  (1729  a.d.),  and 
in  1162  A.H.  (1748  a.d.)  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Kh&n  by 
Niz&m  Ndsir  Jang,  who  also  bestowed  upon  him  the  DUcdni  of 
Bir&r.  In  the  time  of  Sal&bat  Jang  he  became  commandant  of 
Daulatdb&d.  On  his  father's  murder  in  1171  A.H.  (1757  a.d.)»  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Oolkonda,  but  he  was  subse- 

^  Cat  of  Tippoo's  Library,  p.  19. 
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quently  released  in  1173  a.h.  (1759  a.d.)  by  Niz&mu-d  daula 
Asaf  J&h  II.,  who  treated  him  with  great  distinction,  and  re- 
instated him  in  his  paternal  title  as  Sams&mu-l  Mulk.  He  died 
in  1196  A.H.  (1781  a.d.).  *Abdu-l  Hai*s  title  varies  in  a  rather 
perplexing  way.  It  was  at  first  Shamsu-d  daula  Dil&war  Jang. 
When  he  was  released  from  prison,  he  received  his  father's  title, 
and  became  Sams&mu-d  daula  Sams&m  Jang.  In  his  Appendix 
to  the  Ma-dsirU'l  umard  he  calls  himself  Sams&mu-l  Mulk,  and 
gives  his  poetical  name  as  Sdrim.  Mr.  Bland  refers  to  a  work 
in  which  he  is  called  Samsdmu-1  Mulk  Dil&war  Jang."  ^] 
Size — Fol.  17  in.  by  llj,  421  pages,  25  lines  in  a  page. 

EXTRACTS. 

Mahdhat  Khdn  Khdn-khdndn  Sipdh-adldr. 

Zam&na  Beg  was  son  of  Ghuyur  Beg  K&buli,  and  belonged  to 
the  Saiyids  of  the  pure  Bazwiya  stock.  Khfin-zam&n,  son  of 
Mah&bat  Khan,  in  a  history  which  he  wrote,  traces  the  descent 
of  his  ancestors  from  the  Prophet  Moses.  They  were  all  men  of 
position  and  wealth.  Ghuyur  Beg  came  from  Shir&z  to  K&bal, 
and  settled  among  one  of  the  tribes  of  that  neighbourhood.  He 
was  enrolled  among  the  military  followers  of  Mirza  Muhammad 
Hakim,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Mirza  he  obtained  employment  in 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  when  he  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  the  campaign  against  Chitor.  Zam&na  Beg  in  his  youth 
was  entered  among  the  ahadis  of  Prince  Salim  (Jah&ngir),  and, 
having  rendered  some  acceptable  services,  he,  in  a  short  time, 
received  a  suitable  mansabf  and  was  made  Bakhahi  of  the  Bhdgird- 
peshas.  When  Baja  Uchaina  made  a  treaty  and  agreement  with 
Mu'azzam  Khan  Fathpuri  at  AU&h&b&d,  and  came  to  wait  upon 
the  Prince,  the  city  and  its  environs  swarmed  with  his  numerous 
followers.  Whenever  he  went  out,  all  men,  high  and  low,  gazed 
with  wondering  eyes  at  his  followers.  This  annoyed  the  Prince, 
who  said  one  night  in  private,  "  Why  should  I  be  troubled  with 
this  man  P^^    Zam&na  Beg  said  that  if  permission  were  given,  he 

^  A  large  portion  of  tliis  article  has  been  taken  firom  M6rley*8  Catalogue, 
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would  that  very  night  settle  his  business.  Having  received  direc- 
tions, he  went  alone  with  a  servant  at  midnight  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  H&ja,  who  was  drunk  and  fast  asleep.  He  left  his  servant 
at  the  door,  and  telling  the  B&ja's  servants  to  wait  outside,  because 
he  had  a  royal  message  to  deliver,  he  went  into  the  tent,  cut  off 
the  A&ja^s  head,  wrapped  it  in  a  shawl,  and  came  out.  Telling 
the  servants  that  no  one  must  go  in,  because  he  had  an  answer 
to  bring,  he  took  the  head  and  threw  it  down  before  the  Prince. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  plundering  the  B&ja^s  followers. 
When  these  discovered  what  had  happened,  they  dispersed,  and 
all  the  H&ja's  treasure  and  animals  were  confiscated  to  the  State. 
Zam&na  Beg  received  the  title  of  Mah&bat  Khan,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jah&ngir  he  was  raised  to  a  mansab  of 
3000,  and  sent  in  command  of  an  army  against  the  B&nd.  ^  *  * 

MWtamad  Khan. 

Mu'tamad  Kh&n  Muhammad  Shanif  was  a  native  of  Persia, 
of  obscure  station.  On  his  coming  to  India  his  good  fortune 
caused  his  introduction  to  Jannat  Mak&ni  (Jah&ngir).  In  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Mu'^tamad  Kh&n.  He  was  BakhsM  of  the  Ahadis  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  ninth  year  died  Sulaim&n  Beg  Fiddi  Kh&n,  who 
was  Bakhahi  of  the  army  of  Prince  Shdh  Jah&n  in  the  campaign 
against  the  !R&n&.  Mu'tamad  Khan  was  then  appointed  to  the 
office.  In  the  eleventh  year,  when  the  Prince  was  deputed  to 
make  arrangements  in  the  Dakhin,  the  office  of  Bakhshi  was 
again  entrusted  to  him.  *  *  Although  he  had  a  reputation  for 
his  knowledge  of  history,  yet  it  appears  from  his  work  Ikbdl- 
noma  Jahdngiri^  which  is  written  in  an  easy  flowing  style,  that 
he  had  very  little  skill  in  historical  writing,  as,  notwithstanding 
his  holding  the  office  of  Ahad-navisi,  he  has  not  only  left  out 
many  trifling  matters,  but  has  even  narrated  imperfectly  im- 
portant facts. 

1  [The  subsequent  career  of  this  noblemaa  occupies  a  leading  place  in  the  history 
of  the  reigns  of  Jah&nglr  and  Sh&h  Jah&n,  tuprd  VoL  YI.] 
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ex. 

TAZKIRATU-L  UMARX 

OP 

KEWAL  R^M. 

This  is  a  Biographical  account  of  the  nobles  of  Hind6st&n,  from 
the  time  of  Akbar  to  Bab&dur  Sh&h,  by  Eewal  R&m,  son  of 
Baghun&th  Dds  Agarw&la,  inhabitant  of  Kasna  in  Bulandshahr, 
written  in  the  year  1194  a.h.  (1780  a.d.).  It  gives  an  account 
of  all  dignitaries  above  the  mansab  of  two  hundred,  and  of  the 
Hindu  Rdjas  who  distinguished  themselves  during  that  period. 
It  contains  very  little  more  than  the  patents  of  nobility,  privi- 
leges and  insignia  bestowed  upon  each  person,  and  the  occasion 
of  his  promotion.  It  is  altogether  a  very  meagre  compilation 
compared  with  the  Mordsiru-l  Umard. 
Size — 8vo.,  701  pages  of  15  lines  each. 
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CXI. 
SAW^NIH-I  AKBARf 

OF 

AMfR    HAIDAR    HUSAINr. 

[This  is  a  modem  history  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  written  by 
Amir  Haidar  Husaini  W4siti  of  Bilgr&m,  whose  ancestors  came 
from  W&sit  in  Arabia.     The  work  was  compiled  at  the  instance 
of   '^  Mufakhkharu-d  daula  Bah&dur  Shaukat-i  Jang  William 
Kirkpatrick,^''  and  so  must  have  been  written  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.     It  bears  no  date,  and  unfortunately  extends 
only  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign.     The 
author  states  that  he  derived  his  materials  from  the  Akbar-ndma 
of  Abu-1   Fazl,  the  Muntakhab  of  Bad&uni,   the   Tabakdt  of 
Niz&mu-d  din  Ahmad,  Firlshta,  the  Akbar-tidma  of  Ill&hd&d 
Faizi  Sihrindi,  the  Ma-dBiru-l  umard  and  other  works.    He  adds 
that  he  used  the  four  parts  of  the  Imhd-e  AbU-l  Fazl^  and  es- 
pecially mentions  the  fourth  part,  expressing  his  surprise  that  it 
has  been  so  little  referred  to  by  historians.     The  Imhd  is  a  well- 
known  work,  and  has  often  been  printed,  but  in  three  parts  only ; 
so,  Mr.  Blochmann  says,  '^  it  looks  as  if  Amir  Haidar^s  copy  of 
the  fourth  part  was  unique.'^     But  a  reference  made  by  Sir  H. 
Elliot  in  p.  413,  Yol.  Y.  of  this  work,  shows  that  he  had  access 
to  this  rare  portion  of  the  work.   The  Akbar-ndma  of  Abd-1  Fazl 
is  the  authority  mainly  relied  upon,  and  the  author  says  he  '^has 
omitted  those  superfluities  of  language  which  Abu-1  Fazl  em- 
ployed for  rhetorical  purposes." 

*'This  work/**  adds  Mr.  Blochmann,  "is  perhaps  the  only 
critical  historical  work  written  by  a  native,^  and  he  particularly 
recommends  it  to  the  notice  of  European  historians.^ 

Size — Large  8vo.,  843  pages  of  15  lines  each.] 

^  [Ah^  Akbarif  Tol.  i  pp.  xxxi.  and  316.] 
VOL.  Tin.  IS 
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CXII. 
SITARU-L    MTTTA-AKHKHIRrN 

OF 

GHUL^M  HUSAIN  KH^N. 

[The  first  part  of  this  work  gives  a  general  description  of 
Hinddst&n,  of  its  provinces,  cities,  products  and  people.  It  also 
gives  a  summary  of  the  ancient  history  as  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  works  translated  by  Faizi  and  others.  It  then  notices 
the  rise  of  the  Muhammadan  power,  and  adds  a  succinct  history 
of  the  reigns  of  the  various  sovereigns  down  to  the  death  of 
Aurangzeb.  This  constitutes  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  and 
its  contents  are  generally  identical  with  those  of  the  Khuldmtu-t 
Tawdrikh.  The  author  has  been  severely  condemned  by  Col. 
Lees  ^  for  glaring  plagiarism  in  having  stated  that  he  derived  his 
matter  from  the  work  of  an  old  munshi,  without  ever  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Khuldsatiht  Tawdrikh.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  in  No.  LXXXIV.,  that  the 
Khuldsatu-t  Tawdrikh  itself  is  a  gross  piracy  of  an  anonymous 
work  called  Mukhtasiru't  Tawdrikh^  and  it  may  have  been  this 
very  work  that  6hul&m  Husain  used  and  referred  to  as  the  pro- 
duction of  '*  some  old  murnhV"^ 

[It  is  the  second  volume  of  the  work  that  has  become  &mous, 
and  to  which  the  title  Siyaru-l  Muta-akhkhirin,^  "Review  of 
Modem  Times,**'  is  particularly  applicable.]     This  consists  of  a 

1  [Jounud  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  n.s.  toI.  iii.] 

*  [WriterB  disagree  as  to  the  exact  reading^  and  meaning  of  the  title.  It  may  he 
Sairu'l  Muta'akhkhirin,  **  Review  of  Modern  Times/'  which  seems  to  he  favoured  by 
the  French  translator  and  the  Calcutta  editor,  —  or  Siyaru-l  Muta'akhkAirh, 
« Manners  of  the  Modems,"  as  rendered  by  Briggs,  and  followed  by  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot.] 
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general  bistorj  of  India  from  1700  to  1786  a.d»  It  contains  the 
reigns  of  the  last  seven  Emperors  of  Hindust&n,  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  English  in  Bengal  up  to  1781  a.d.^  and  a 
critical  examination  of  their  government  and  policy  in  Bengal. 
The  author  treats  these  important  subjects  with  a  freedom  and 
spirit,  and  with  a  force,  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style  very 
unusual  in  an  Asiatic  writer,  and  which  justly  entitles  him  to 
pre-eminence  among  Muhammadan  historians.  [^'  It  is  written,'*' 
says  General  Briggs,  '*  in  the  style  of  private  memoirs,  the  most 
useful  and  engaging  shape  which  history  can  assume  ;  nor, 
excepting  in  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  Muhammadan 
character  and  creed,  do  we  perceive  throughout  its  pages  any 
inferiority  to  the  historical  memoirs  of  Europe.  The  Due  de 
Sully,  Lord  Clarendon  or  Bishop  Burnet  need  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  be  the  authors  of  such  a  production.'*] 

The  testimony  which  Ghul&m  Husain  bears  to  the  merits  of 
the  English  is  on  the  whole  creditable  to  them.  Dr.  Tennaut 
observes  that  ''of  injustice  and  corruption,  as  judges,  the  author 
entirely  acquits  our  countrymen  ;  and  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
as  rulers,  he  brings  not  the  slightest  imputation.  From  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  and  his  bias,  if  he  felt 
any,  being  wholly  against  us,  we  may  applaud  our  early  ad- 
venturers for  having  obtained  this  honourable  testimony  to  their 
character.  From  want  of  knowledge  in  the  language,  he  does 
accuse  them  of  sometimes  having  suffered  themselves  to  be 
imposed  on  by  their  banians  and  aarkdrs  ;  nor  does  he  conceal 
that  injustice  was  sometimes  committed  through  their  inter- 
ference. Persian  writings  and  books  are  not  committed  to  the 
press  and  disseminated  by  publication  as  in  Europe.  This 
author's  M3S.,  for  many  years,  were  handed  about  privately 
among  the  natives.  He  could,  therefore,  have  no  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  English  by  what  he  brought  forward.  This  is 
indeed  apparent  from  many  strictures  he  has  written  abundantly 
severe;  nor  does  there  seem  any  intention  to  please  by  flattery 
in  a  work  that  was  never  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  English. 
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The  praises  of  Oeneral  Goddard,  and  of  many  other  individuals, 
to  be  found  in  the  Siyaru-l  Mutorakhkhirin^  are  no  exception  to 
this  remark,  since  they  are  evidently  the  effusions  of  sincerity  and 
gratitude,  and  some  of  them,  as  that  of  Mr.  FuUarton,  were 
written  long  after  the  parties  concerned  had  left  the  country. 
"Without  having  any  knowledge  of  civil  liberty  in  the  abstract, 
this  author  possessed  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  it,  and  from  this 
circumstance  his  testimony  has  become  of  great  importance."  ^ 

The  Siyaru-l  Muta-akhkhirin,  or  "  Manners  of  the  Modems,'^ 
was  completed  in  the  year  1783  by  Saiyid  Ghulam  'AH  Kh&n 
Tabdtabd,  a  relation  of  Naw&b  'Alivardi  Eh£n.  His  fether, 
Hiddyat  'Ali  Kh&n,  held  the  Government  of  Bih&r  in  the 
siihaddrship  of  Mah&bat  Jang,  as  the  ndih^  or  deputy,  of  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law  Haibat  Jang.  He  was  afterwards 
FaHjddr,  or  military  governor,  of  Sonpat  and  Pdnipat,  in  the 
reign  of  Muhammad  Sh&h.  On  the  flight  of  Sh&h  '^am  from 
Dehli  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Gh&ziu-d  din  Kh&n,  he  ac- 
companied him  as  his  Mtr-bakhshi  or  chief  paymaster  ;  having 
obtained  for  his  eldest  son  Ghulam  Husain,  the  post  of  ilfir- 
mumhi  or  principal  secretary ;  and  for  his  second  son  Fakhru-d 
daula,  that  of  Diwdtiri  tan  or  overseer  of  the  household.  The 
necessities  of  the  Prince  at  length  compelled  Hid&yat  'Ali  to 
relinquish  his  station,  and  he  retired  to  his  jdgir  in  Bih&r,  where 
he  died  soon  after  the  deposition  of  Kasim  'All  Kh&n. 

His  son,  Ghul&m  Haidar,  afterwards  acted  as  representative  of 
Easim  *AIi  Kh&n  in  Calcutta,  till  his  suspected  attachment  to 
the  English  occasioned  his  removal.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
various  services  under  our  own  Government,  and  received  many 
marks  of  favour  ft-om  General  Goddard,  whom  he  attended  on 
several  enterprises.  In  a  short  Preface  he  says,  **  No  one 
apparently  having  stood  forth  to  write  an  account  of  the  nobles 
of  Hind  since  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  I  will  briefly  record  what 
I  know  on  the  subject,  or  have  heard  from  trustworthy  and 
esteemed  narrators,  to  the  end  that  if  hereafter  any  intelligent 

^  Tennant^B  Indian  Becreations,  voL  l  p.  286. 
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historian  should  be  inclined  to  write  the  events  of  former  times, 
the  thread  of  successive  occurrences  might  not  be  entirely  broken. 
Belying,  therefore,  on  the  Divine  aid^  I  proceed  to  the  execution 
of  my  task,  and  will  put  down  in  clear  language,  free  from 
abstruseness,  whatsoever  I  have  heard  related  by  persons  con- 
sidered worthy  of  credit.  If  any  mistakes  occur,  my  apology  is 
evident:  those  who  have  furnished  the  information  must  be 
answerable.^^ 

Some  further  particulars  of  the  author  may  be  found  in  volumes 
i.  and  iii.  of  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register^  in  which  Extracts 
are  given  from'  his  autobiography,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
prefixed  to  his  History,  but  it  does  not  appear  there  in  the 
printed  edition  by  ^Abdu-1  Majid. 

This  work  was  translated  into  English  by  Mustafd,  a  French 
renegade^  and  published  at  Calcutta  in  1789  in  three  quarto 
volumes.  The  history  of  the  translator  is  not  very  well  known, 
but  it  appears  from  his  Preface  that  he  was  in  English  employ, 
that  he  was  a  Muhammadan,  and  that  he  was  plundered  during 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  was  a  French,  Italian,  Turkish, 
and  apparently  a  classical  scholar,  also  a  perfect  master  of  Persian 
and  Hindust&nf.  But  although  he  prided  himself  upon  his 
knowledge  of  English,  he  was  not  thoroughly  versed  in  our 
tongue,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  translation  was  made 
into  a  language  of  which  he  was  not  a  master,  for  his  version  is 
full  of  Gallicisms,  although  he  says  that  he  ^'  could  not  write  in 
any  other  language  so  fluently."  A  large  portion  of  the  im- 
pression of  his  work  was  lost  on  its  way  to  England,  [and  it  has 
long  been  a  rare  book,  only  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  public 
libraries.] 

General  Briggs  undertook  to  bring  out  a  new  translation,  [but 
he  published  only  one  volume,  containing  about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  work,  and  this  was  more  an  amended  version  of  the  original 
translator's  English  than  a  revision  of  his  translation.]  A 
portion  of  the  work  relating  to  the  transactions  in  Bengal  has  been 
translated  in  the  second  volume  of  Scotfs  History  of  the  Deccan 
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The  Siyaru-l  Mutchakhkhirin  has  been  printed  more  than 
once  at  Calcutta.  An  excellent  edition  of  the  first  Tolume  was 
broaght  out  there  in  1836  by  Hakim  \A.bdQ-l  Majid,  in  a  quarto 
volume  of  534  pages. 

The  work  is  well  known  to  English  readers  from  the  many 
quotations  and  abstracts  which  Mill  has  made  from  it  in  his 
History  of  Indian  [and  Ghulam  Husain  is  "the  Musulm&n  his- 
torian of  those  times'*^  whom  lUacauIay  has  quoted  and  spoken 
of  with  approval.^  In  fact,  the  native  side  of  the  history  of 
Ghul&m  Husain's  days,  as  it  appears  in  the  works  of  English 
writers,  rests  almost  entirely  upon  his  authority.  The  limits  of 
the  present  volume  will  not  allow  of  such  lengthy  extracts  as 
the  merits  of  the  work  require,  and  it  seems  preferable  to  bring 
forward  the  views  and  statements  of  other  writers,  most  of  whom 
are  entirely  unknown  to  the  European  reader.  For  these  reasons 
no  Extracts  from  the  work  are  here  given ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  a  complete  translation  of  this  history  should  bo 
accessible  to  the  students  of  Indian  history.] 

^  Essay  on  Clive. 
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CXIII. 
MULAKHKHASU-T  TAWi^RfKH 

OP 

FARZAND  ^ALr  HUSAIN. 

This  is  an  abrid<]^nient  of  the  Siyaru-l  Muta-akhkhirin  by 
Farzand  'AH  of  Monghir,  who  says  respecting  himself: 

^^  Being  highly  desirous  to  learn  the  history  of  the  great  kings 
of  former  times,  I  employed  myself  in  the  study  of  the  Siyaru-l 
Muta-akhkhifin^  the  unrivalled  composition  of  Ghul&m  'Ali 
Kh&n.  As  this  book  has  many  beauties  and  advantages,  which 
are  rarely  found  in  any  other  work  on  history,  it  has  ever  been 
dear  to  my  heart ;  but  its  extreme  prolixity  not  only  demands 
a  long  time  for  its  perusal,  but  exhausts  the  patience  of  readers ; 
so  at  the  request  of  some  of  my  friends,  I  made  an  abstract  of 
the  work,  and  denominated  it  Mulakhkhasu-t  Tatcdrikh" 

Tliis  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  Brief  account 
of  the  Kings  of  India,  from  the  reign  of  Timdr  to  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  1738  a.d.  Part  II.  A  full 
account  of  the  transactions  in  Bengal,  'Azim&bfid,  and  Orissa,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  English  rule  in  1781  a.d.  Part  III. 
Transactions  from  the  twenty-second  year  of  Muhammad  Sh&h 
up  to  the  twenty-third  year  of  Sh&h  'Alam's  reign,  1781  A.D. 

It  has  been  printed  in  a  quarto  volume,  containing  511  pages 
of  19  lines  each. 

There  is  another  abridgment  of  the  Siyaru-l  Muta-akhkhirin 
by  Maulavi  'Abdu-1  Karim^  Head  Master  of  the  Persian  Office. 
It  was  printed  in  Calcutta  in  one  volume  quarto  in  1827,  under 
the  name  of  Zuhdatu-t  Tatcdrikh. 
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CXIV. 
TA'RfKH-I  MAMiSiLIK-I  HIND 

OF 

GHFLA'M  BA'SIT. 

• 

This  is  a  compilatioD  by  Ghulam  B&ait,  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  English  ofiScer.  The  title  is  the  one  borne  by  the 
copy  at  Bombay  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting. 
[But  there  is  a  work  bearing  the  title  of  Tdtikh^i  Bdsit,  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  this.] 

The  author  tells  us  of  himself,  that  he  had  no  excellence  of 
person  or  mind,  and  was  long  living  on  the  income  of  a  few  acres 
of  land  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  when, 
to  his  misfortune,  his  tenure,  along  with  the  other  rent-free 
tenures  in  the  province  of  Oudh,  was  resumed,  and  he  was 
consequently  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  and  embarrassment. 
The  author  in  this  emergency  wished  that,  like  his  ancestors, 
who  for  about  three  hundred  years  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperors  of  Hindust&n,  he  also  might  enter  the  service  of  the 
same  &mily.  But  although,  he  observes,  there  were  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  as  insignificant  as  himself, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  empire,  subsisted  upon 
the  bounty  of  that  house,  he  through  liis  bad  lack  was  disap- 
pointed in  that  expectation,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  employment 
under  the  English,  who  were  noted  for  their  generosity  and 
courage.  He  assumed  the  name  of  a  mumhi  in  order  to  secure 
his  daily  bread,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  kindness  of 
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his  masters,  ho  at  last  obtained  a  sufficient  provision  for  himself 
and  children,  and  prayed  God  for  the  welfare  of  the  English  who 
had  supported  him. 

In  the  year  1196  a.h.  (1782  a.d.)  he  went  to  Calcutta,  in  com- 
pany with  I'tik&du-d  daula  Nasiru-1  Mulk  General  Charles  Burt, 
who  one  day  requested  him  to  write  a  brief  account  of  the  Kulers 
of  Hindust&n,  whether  Musulm&n  or  Hindu,  on  the  authority 
both  of  books  and  of  oral  testimony.  As  he  considered  grati- 
tude paramount  to  all  other  obligations,  he  abstracted  preceding 
authors,  and  noted  down  all  that  he  had  heard  from  his  father 
Shaikh  Saifu-llah  of  Bijnor,  who  had  been  during  his  whole  life  in 
the  royal  service,  and  had  attained  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
and  jQve  years.  Although  he  abridged  the  accounts  derived  from 
other  historians,  he  did  so  without  the  omission  of  any  material 
points ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  delivered  one  copy  to 
his  patron,  and  retained  one  for  himself. 

He  does  not  state  from  what  works  he  compiled  his  history ; 
but  in  the  course  of  it  he  mentions  incidentally,  amongst  others, 
the  Mahdbhdraty  Matla'u-l  Amcdr^  Tdrikh-i  BahaMr-ahdhi.^ 
TdHhh-i  Yamini,  the  histories  of  H&ji  Muhammad  Kandali&ri 
and  Niz&mu-d  din  Ahmad.  As  these  are  all  mentioned  by 
Firishta,  it  is  probable  that  he  only  quotes  them  at  second-hand. 

He  appears  to  have  taken  a  very  short  time  about  the  com- 
pilation, for  he  brings  it  down  to  the  10th  of  Bamaz&n  of  the 
same  year  in  which  he  commenced  it,  namely,  1196  a.h.  (1782 
A.D.),  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Shdh  'iilam's  reign,  upon  whose 
head  he  invokes  a  blessing. 

The  work  is  not  divided  into  regular  Books  and  Chapters.  He 
b^ns  with  the  Creation,  proceeds  from  the  Patriarchs,  Hindu 
Demigods  and  R&jas  to  the  Ghaznivides  and  Sult&ns  of  Dehli 
down  to  the  reigning  monarch.  Before  treating  of  the  Timurian 
Sovereigns,  he  introduces  an  account  of  the  Kulers  of  Sind, 
Mult&n,  Kashmir,  Bengal,  Jaunpur,  the  Bahmanis,  the  Kings 
of  Bij&pur,  Ahmadnagar,  Birar,  Gujar&t,  Mdlwd,  Kh&ndesh  and 
Mahb&r. 
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I  know  of  only  two  copies  of  this  history.  One  belonged  to 
the  late  Mall&  Firoz  of  Bombay,  and  another  I  saw  at  Kanaaj 
with  the  title  Zubdatu-t  Tawdriih. 

[The  Extract  was  translated  by  a  munshij  and  revised  by  Sir 
H.  M.  Elliot.] 

Size— 8vo.,  612  pages  of  17  lines  each. 

EXTRACT. 

In  1020  A.H.  (1611  A.D.),  the  Emperor  Nuru-d  din  Jah&ngir 
made  over  the  fort  of  Surat,  in  the  province  of  Gujarat,  to  the 
English,  against  whom  the  Firingis  of  Portugal  bear  a  most 
deadly  enmity,  and  both  are  thirsty  of  each  other's  blood.  This 
was  the  place  where  the  English  made  their  first  settlement 
in  India.  Their  religious  belief  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  Portu- 
guese. For  instance,  they  consider  Jesus  Christ  (may  the  peace 
of  God  rest  on  him !)  a  servant  of  God  and  His  prophet,  but  do 
not  admit  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  They  are  in  no  wise 
obedient  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  but  have  their  own  king. 
At  present,  a.h.  1196  (1782  a.d.),  these  people  have  sway  over 
most  parts  of  Hindust&n. 

The  people  of  Malib&r  are  for  the  most  part  infidels,  and  their 
chief  is  called  Ghai&r  (Ghamy&rP).  Their  marriage  ceremony 
consists  in  tying  some  writing  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  but 
this  is  not  of  much  effect,  for  women  are  not  restricted  to  one 
marriage.  One  woman  may  have  several  husbands,  and  she 
cohabits  every  night  with  one  of  them  by  turns.  The  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  dyers^  in  short,  all  except  Brahmins,  form  connexions 
with  each  other  in  this  fashion. 

Originally  the  infidel  Ehokhars  of  the  Panj&b,  before  embrac- 
ing Isl&m,  observed  a  very  curious  custom.  Among  them  also 
polyandry  prevailed.  When  one  husband  went  into  the  house 
of  the  woman,  he  left  something  at  the  door  as  a  signal,  so  that, 
if  another  husband  happened  to  come  at  the  same  time,  he  might 
upon  seeing  it  return.  Besides  this,  if  a  daughter  was  bom,  she 
was  taken  out  of  the  house  immediately,  and  it  was  proclaimed, 
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**  Will  any  person  purchase  this  girl,  or  not  ?  *'  If  there  ap- 
peared any  purchaser,  she  was  given  to  him ;  otherwise  she  was 
put  to  death. 

It  is  also  a  custom  among  the  Malib&ris,  that  in  case  of 
there  being  several  brothers,  none  except  the  eldest  is  allowed  to 
marry,  because  in  that  case  there  would  be  many  heirs,  and  dis- 
putes might  arise.  If  any  of  the  other  brothers  desires  a  woman, 
he  must  go  to  some  common  strumpet  of  the  bdzdr^  but  he  can- 
not marry.  If  the  eldest  brother  die,  the  survivors  are  to  keep 
mourning  for  him  during  a  whole  year ;  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion for  the  other  brothers.  Amongst  them  women  make  their 
advances  to  the  men. 

The  Malib&ris  are  divided  into  three  classes.  If  a  person  of 
the  highest  class  cohabit  with  one  of  the  lowest,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  eat  until  he  has  bathed,  and  if  he  should  so  eat,  he  is 
sold  by  the  governor  to  the  people  of  the  lowest  class,  and  is 
made  a  slave ;  unless  he  manages  to  escape  to  some  place  where 
he  is  not  recognized.  In  the  same  manner,  a  person  of  the 
lowest  class  cannot  cook  for  one  of  the  highest ;  and  if  the  latter 
eats  food  from  the  hands  of  the  former,  he  is  degraded  from  liis 
class. 
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CXV. 
CHAHAR    QJJLZXB.    SHVJK't 

OP 

HARr  OHARAN  BKS. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Hari  Charan  Das,  son  of  Udai  B&i, 
son  of  Makund  B&i,  son  of  S&gar  Mai,  late  chaudhaH  and 
kaniingo  of  the  pargatia  of  Mirat,  in  the  province  of  Dehli.  He 
tells  us  that  he  was  in  the  employment  of  Naw&b  K&sini  ^Ali 
Kh&n ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  'Alamgir  II.,  he 
accompanied  the  Naw&b  and  his  daughter,  Najbu-n  Nis&  Kh&nam, 
alias  Bibi  Eh&nam,  wife  of  the  late  Naw&b,  Najmu-d  daula 
Is'h&k  Kh&n,  when  they  proceeded  to  Oudh,to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Naw&b  Mirz&  'All  Eh&n  Iflikharu-d  daula  and  S&l&r 
Jang  Kh&n-kh&ndn,  the  brothers  of  the  deceased  Naw&b,  and 
sons  of  Nawab  Mu''tamadu-d  daula  Is'h&k  Khan. 

K&sim  'All  Eh&n,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Faiz&bdd, 
departed  this  world,  and  the  death  of  that  nobleman  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  all  his  relations  and  friends.  The  compiler,  after  this 
lamentable  event,  was,  however,  kindly  retained  in  the  service  of 
the  daughter  of  the  deceased  Naw&b  and  his  sons  Shafik  'All 
Kh&n  and  Kki  'All  Kh^.  Shafik  'All  Eh&n,  the  elder  brother, 
was  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  survived  him 
only  a  few  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Husain  ''AH 
Rh&n,  who,  having  the  same  favourable  regard  which  his  father 
had  towards  the  compiler,  permitted  him,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Najbu-n  Nisd  Begam,  to  continue  to  receive  his 
allowance. 

Although  the  family  of  the  deceased  Naw&b  was  so  kindly 
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disposed  towards  him,  yet,  on  account  of  some  events  which  he 
promises  to  detail,  a  considerable  change  took  place  in  his  circum- 
stances, and  he  was  not  so  comfortably  situated  as  before. 
Baving  no  employment  which  could  occupy  his  attention,  and 
not  wishing  to  waste  his  time  in  idleness,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  histories  and  biographical  accounts  of  the  ancient 
Kings.  In  this  agreeable  pursuit  he  was  liberally  assisted  by 
Ibr&him  'All  Kh&n,  alioB  Mirz&  Khair&ti,  son  of  Hikmat-ma^&b 
Kh&n,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Ahmad  Sh&h.  This  learned  man 
was  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased  Naw&b  K&sim  ^Ali  Eh&n,  and 
had  come  with  him  to  Faiz&b&d.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  time,  and  had  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  other  sciences.  He  had  collected  a  large  number  of 
historical  and  other  works,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
their  study.  Being  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  tastes 
of  the  compiler,  he  kindly  lent  him  several  works  on  history, 
such  as  FiriMa,  HaUbu-s  Siyar^  Mir^dt-i  ^Alam^  KhuldBatu-l 
Akhbdrdt,  and  others.  But  not  satiated  with  the  perusal  of  these 
books,  the  compiler  also  carefully  went  through  the  Shdh-ndma, 
Adjdvalij  Rdmdyanay  MahdbhdraU  Bhdgamt^  Faizi'^s  translation 
of  the  Jog  Bashist  from  the  Sanskrit  into  Persian,  which  he 
had  in  his  own  possession,  besides  other  works  which  he  borrowed 
froift  his  friends. 

Having  by  these  means  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  ancient  times,  he  wished  to  compile  a  work  which 
might  embrace  an  account  of  the  B&jas,  Kings,  and  Nobles  of 
past  ages,  according  to  the  information  derived  from  the  books 
above  enumerated.  He  also  designed  to  continue  his  work  up  to 
the  1199th  year  of  the  Hijra  era  (1785  a.d.),  to  produce  a  his- 
tory of  contemporary  Kings  and  Amirs,  and  of  those  noblemen 
in  whose  employment  he  had  been,  noticing  at  the  same  time  all 
the  facts  of  historical  importance  which  occurred  under  his  own 
observation  during  his  long  life  of  eighty  years.  To  this  he  also 
intended  to  add  a  sketch  of  his  own  and  of  his  ancestors'  lives^ 
that  he  might  leave  a  memorial  to  posterity. 
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From  the  time  that  the  writer  came  to  Oadh,  some  allowance 
for  his  mainteDance  was  made  by  Naw&b  Shaj&^u-d  daula,  through 
the  recommendation  of  BibI  Kh&nam  and  Shafik  'AH  Eh&n, 
and  he  continued  to  receive  it  for  seventeen  years,  that  is,  up  to 
1184  A.H.  (1770  A.D.),  when  it  was  stopped  by  Beni  Bah&dur,  on 
account  of  some  misunderstanding  which  arose  between  him  and 
BIbi  Eh&nam.  This  involved  the  writer  in  great  pecuniary  distress, 
but  after  a  few  years,  when  Beni  Bah&dur  became  blind,  aod 
was  deprived  of  his  authority,  an  order  was  passed  for  restoring 
the  payments  which  had  been  withheld.  Although  this  was 
effected  through  the  favour  of  Bibi  Kh&nam,  in  whose  immediate 
employment  he  was,  yet  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  make 
some  return  for  the  obligations  which  he  was  under  to  Naw&b 
Shuj&^u-d  daula ;  and  *'  as  that  nobleman  took  great  delight  in 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  as  every  chapter  of  this  work  gives  no 
less  pleasure  to  the  mind  than  a  walk  through  the  parterres  of  a 
garden,  the  compiler  thought  it  proper  to  dedicate  it  to  him,  and 
gave  it  therefore  the  title  of  Chah&r  Gulzdr  ShujSi,  "  The  Four 
Bose  Ghtrdens  of  Shuj&*.^^ 

The  work  is  nevertheless  divided  into  five  Books,  iancifuUy 
styled  Chamans^  or  "  parterres,''  an  apparent  inconsistency  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  four  is  a  favourite  number,  especially 
with  respect  to  gardens,  which,  being  generally  square  aftw  the 
Oriental  fashion,  are  divided  into  four  even  portions,  by  two 
transverse  roads. 

[The  preceding  account  of  the  work  was  taken  by  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot  from  the  author's  Preface.  The  writer  is  very  communi- 
cative in  other  parts  of  his  work  as  to  his  family  and  pecuniary 
matters,  and  he  frequently  enters  into  long  details  about  them 
and  his  employments.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  had 
seen  many  of  the  events  which  he  describes,  so  that  his  work  is 
of  value,  though  it  is  somewhat  discursive.  The  Extracts  all 
relate  to  modem  times.  They  were  translated  for  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot  by  nmnshis,  and  have  been  corrected  in  his  handwriting.] 
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CONTENTS, 

Book  I.  History  of  Brahma,  Mahes,  etc. — II.  Account  of  the 
Sati  Yoga— III.  The  Treta  Yuga  and  the  Avat&rs— IV.  The 
Dw&para — V.  The  Kali  Yuga:  this  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts. 

Part  I.— The  B&jas  of  Dehli,  now  called  Sh&h-Jah&n&bad, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  or  the  reign  of  B&ja 
Judhishtar,  in  whose  time  the  great  war  took  place,  up  to  the  first 
irruption  of  the  Muhammadans,  as  taken  from  the  Rdjdvali  and 
FaizCs  translation  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  from  Hindi  into  Persian. 

Part  II. — History  of  the  Muhammadans  according  to  the 
most  authentic  works,  and  the  author's  own  observation  during  a 
long  life,  from  the  establishment  of  their  power  in  India  to  this 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  1198th  of  the  Muham- 
madan  era,  corresponding  with  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sh&h  'Alam's 
reign. 

Part  I. — Sec.  i.  Commences  from  B&ja  Judhishtar.  Thirty 
B&jas  of  this  line  ruled  during  a  period  of  1739  years  3  months 
and  16  days.  The  following  are  their  names  •  •. — ii.  R&ja 
Bisarwa  and  *  *  his  successors,  fourteen  in  number,  reigned  500 
years  2  months  and  23  days. — iii.  Baja  Bir  B&hu  and  *  *  his 
successors,  sixteen  in  number,  reigned  430  years  5  months. — iv. 
B&ja  Dihandar  and  *  *  his  successors,  nine  in  number,  reigned 
359  years  11  months  and  27  days. — v.  Raja  Sakot, — vi.  B&ja 
Bikram&jit. — vii.  Saraundarpdl;  Jundpal,  son  of  Samundarp&l; 
Neip&l,  son  of  Jundp&I ;  Despdl,  sou  of  Neip&l ;  Nar  Singh  P&l, 
son  of  Despal ;  Sabhp&l,  son  of  Nar  Singh  P&l ;  Lakhp&l,  son  of 
Sabhp&l ;  Gobindpdl,  son  of  Lakhp&l ;  Sarbp&l,  son  of  Gobindp&l ; 
Balip&l,  son  of  Sarbp&l ;  Mehrp&l,  son  of  Balip&l ;  Harp&l,  son  of 
Mehrp&l;  Bhimp&l,  son  of  Harpdl ;  Madanp&l,  son  of  Bhimp&l ; 
Karmp&l,  son  of  Madanp&l ;  Bikramp&I,  son  of  Karmp41.  The 
reigns  of  these  sixteen  princes  make  up  a  period  of  685  years  5 
months  and  20  days. — viii.  B&ja  Tilok  Ghand ;  Bikram  Ghand, 
son  of  Tilok  Ghand ;  K&rtik  Ghand,  son  of  Bikram  Ghand;  B&m 
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Ghand,  son  of  Kdrtik  Chand;  Adhar  Ghand,  son  of  B&m  Ghand; 
Ealy&n  Ghand,  son  of  Adhar  Ghand ;  Bhfm  Ghand,  son  of  Kalyfin 
Ghand ;  Girah  Ghand,  son  of  Bhim  Ghand ;  Gobind  Ghand, 
son  of  Girah  Ghand ;  B&nl  Premvati,  wife  of  Gobind  Ghand. 
These  ten  princes  ruled  daring  a  period  of  119  years  11  months 
and  9  days. — ix.  Har  Prem.  Four  B&jas  of  this  family  reigned 
during  49  years  11  months  and  20  days. — Gobind  Ghand,  son  of 
Har  Prem ;  Gop&l  Prem,  son  of  Gobind  Ghand ;  Mah&  P&tr, 
son  of  Gopdl  Prem. — x.  Dahi  Sen ;  Baldwal  Sen,  son  of  Dah( 
Sen  ;  Eeshii  Sen,  son  of  Bal&wal  Sen ;  Madhu  Sen,  son  of 
Keshu  Sen;  Sur  Sen,  son  of  Madhii  Sen;  Bhim  Sen,  son  of  Siir 
Sen ;  Eanak  Sen,  son  of  Bhim  Sen  ;  Hari  Sen,  son  of  Kanak 
Sen ;  Ghan  Sen,  son  of  Hari  Sen ;  Nardin  Sen,  son  of  Ghan 
Sen  ;  Lakhman  Sen,  son  of  N&r&in  Sen ;  Madr  Sen,  son  of 
Lakhman  Sen. — xi.  Baja  Dip  Singh.  Six  Bajas  of  this  family 
ruled  during  107  years  and  7  months :  E&n  Singh,  son  of  Dip 
Singh ;  Rfij  Singh,  son  of  R&n  Singh ;  Ghatar  Singh,  son  of 
Rdj  Singh ;  Nar  Singh,  son  of  Ghatar  Singh  ;  Jiwan  Singh,  son 
of  Nar  Singh. — xii.  R&ja  Pithaurd,  Of  this  line  five  princes 
filled  the  throne  during  80  years  6  months  and  10  days :  Ral 
Abhai  Mai,  son  of  R&{  Pithaurd ;  Durjan  Mai,  son  of  Abhai 
Mai ;  Udai  Mai,  son  of  Durjan  Mai ;  R&i  Vijai  Mai,  son  of 
Tdai  Mai. 

Part  II. — History  of  the  Muhammadan  Emperors,  from  the 
reign  of  Shah&bu-d  din  Ghori,  ^Iio  first  ruled  in  Hindust&n,  to 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Sh&h  "'Milam's  reign,  a.h.  1187  (1773  a.d.), 
a  period  of  635  years.  This  part  is  divided  into  nine  Sections. 
[The  author  continues  his  list  of  contents  in  great  detail.] 

EXTRACTS. 

KJidndi  Bdo,  8on  of  Malhdr  Bdo,  Mahratta,  kilkd  by  Suraj  Mai 
Jot ;  and  Appdji  Mahratta  by  the  Rdthor  Edjputs. 

In  1160  A.H.  (1747  a.d.)  Appfiji,  Malh&r  R&o,and  other  Mah« 
rattas,  having  collected  a  large  force  from  M41w&  and  Gujar&t, 
poured  like  a  torrent  upon  Dig  and  Eumbher,  then  held  by  Suraj 
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Mai  J&t.  They  laid  siege  to  those  forts,  and  devastated  the 
country.  The  war  continued  for  several  months,  and  ended  in 
the  death  of  Eh&nd{  B4o,  who  was  killed  in  an  action  with 
Suraj  Mai. 

After  the  death  of  this  chief,  the  Mahrattas,  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  stand  against  the  J4ts,  turned  their  arms  towards 
the  country  of  Bdja  Baklit  Singh  and  other  Bdthor  chiefs,  and 
demanded  a  contribution  from  the  R4ja,  who,  immediately  on 
receiving  the  message,  assembled  a  council  of  war,  and  thus 
resolutely  addressed  all  his  chiefs :  "  Alas  !  how  deplorable  is  the 
condition  of  Bajputs,  that  a  mean  and  contemptible  tribe  from 
the  Dakhin  demands  tribute  from  them  !  Where  are  those  Rajputs 
gone  who  were  so  brave,  that  only  ten  of  them  could  oppose  a 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  who  once  with  the  edge  of  their 
sword  not  only  punished  the  rebels  who  occupied  the  most 
secure  and  impenetrable  valleys  of  Kdbul,  but  drove  them  out 
and  became  masters  of  their  strongholds  ?  While  the  Bdjputs 
occupied  the  road  between  K&bul  and  India,  no  power  could  force 
its  way  into  this  country  from  that  direction,  nor  did  any  people 
there  dare  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  subjects  or  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  the  throne.  Surely,  the  blood  of  true  Bdjputs 
is  altogether  extinct/'  He  uttered  many  such  inflammatory 
sentences  before  the  assembly,  and  a  Rajput,  roused  by  his  speech, 
broke  silence  and  said,  '^  The  Bdjputs  of  this  time  possess  more 
courage  than  those  of  former  ages ;  but  the  Bajas  of  the  present 
time  are  not  so  brave  or  so  judicious  in  command  as  they  were  of 
old."  "Of  course,"  replied  the  R&ja,  "if  the  soldiers  of  an  army 
be  cowards,  blame  is  thrown  upon  the  weakness  and  inability  of 
its  leader.''" 

In  short,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  R&jput  rose  up  with  six 
other  persons,  two  of  whom  were  his  sons,  two  his  nephews,  and 
two  his  friends.  They  all  mounted  their  horses,  and  spurring 
them  on,  proceeded  direct  to  Appaji's  camp,  which  was  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  hos  from  that  of  R&ja  Bakht  Singh.  They 
alighted  from  their  horses,  and  at  once  entered  the  tent  of  App&j(, 
VOL.  vin.  14 
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turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  guards  who  stood  at  the  door  and  tried 
to  prevent  them  from  going  in.  The  chief  of  these  brave  B&jputs, 
dauntlessly  approaching  the  Mahratta  chief,  sat  close  to  his 
cushion,  and  freely  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him.  He 
asked  him,  in  the  name  of  his  B&ja,  what  he  meant  by  coming 
into  this  territory,  and  demanding  contribution  from  the  B&thor 
chief.  "  I  came  here,**''  replied  -^ppdji,  "  by  the  force  of  my  arms, 
and  I  demand  the  tribute  by  right  of  might.  If  God  pleases, 
I  will  penetrate  in  a  few  days  to  the  very  palaces  of  your  Raja.**' 
"  No,  no,"  said  the  Rajput,  *'  you  must  not  be  too  sure  of  your 
bravery  and  power.  God  has  made  other  men  stronger  than 
you." 

On  hearing  these  words,  App&jfs  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
and  at  once  breaking  out  into  passion,  he  began  to  abuse  him  and  the 
R&ja.  The  R&jpiit  could  not  restrain  himself,  and,  inflamed  with 
anger,  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  stabbing  the  Mahratta  chief,  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  with  one  blow.  Having  severed  his  head 
from  his  body,  he  made  off  with  it,  and  took  it  to  R&ja  Bakht 
Singh,  while  his  other  companions  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas, 
who,  with  loud  shouts,  ran  towards  them,  to  avenge  the  death 
of  their  chief.  Three  of  these  R&jputs  were  slain,  and  three, 
though  much  wounded,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  death  of  i^Lpp&ji,  the  Mahrattas  were  obliged  to  decamp, 
and  return  to  their  country. 

Death  of  'Aiiicardi  Klidn^  Ndzim  of  Bengal. 

'Aliwardi  Khdn,  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  Maksud&b&d  and 
Patua,  having  no  son,  and  seeing  that  his  end  was  fast  approach- 
ing, appointed  his  daughter's  son  as  his  successor,  and  enjoined 
on  hini  the  observance  of  two  precepts.  First,  that  he  should 
never  enter  into  hostilities  with  the  English.  Secondly,  that 
he  should  never  exalt  Ja'far  'Ali  Khan  to  any  great  rank,  or 
entrust  him  with  such  power  as  to  involve  himself  in  difficulty, 
in  case  of  his  revolt. 

Sir&ju-d  daula,  however,  soon  forgot  these  precepts,  and  when, 
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after  the  death  of  'Aliwardi  Kh&n,  he  succeeded  to  power,  he 
took  Ja'&r  'Ali  Kh&n  into  his  favour,  and  conferred  on  him  a 
jdgir^  to  which  he  also  attached  a  troop  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
placed  his  whole  army  under  his  command.  The  English  at 
Calcutta  punctually  paid  their  annual  tribute,  according  to  the 
fixed  rate.  But  Siraju-d  daula,  through  his  covetousness  and 
pride  of  power,  demanded  an  increase  of  tribute  from  them,  and 
became  openly  hostile  towards  them.  Actuated  by  his  vanity 
and  presumption,  he  suddenly  attacked  them  in  Calcutta,  and 
having  plundered  their  property  and  cash,  put  several  of  their 
officers  to  death,  and  returned  to  Murshid&b&d. 

As  the  English  had  taken  no  heed  of  his  movements,  they 
could  not  oppose  him  at  the  time  with  success ;  but  afterwards 
they  collected  a  large  army,  and  marched  boldly  towards 
Murshid&bdd.  They  also  brought  over  Ja'far  'Ali  Kh4n  to  their 
interest,  upon  the  promise  of  making  over  the  province  of  Bengal 
to  him.  When  their  army  readied  within  one  or  two  marches 
from  Murshiddb&d,  Sir&ju-d  daula  advanced  to  oppose  them. 
Ja'far  'Ali  Khdn,  who  had  the  command  of  all  his  forces,  wished 
to  capture  and  surrender  him  to  the  English  without  any  battle 
being  fought;  but  Sir4ju-d  daula  soon  became  acquainted  with  his 
intentions,  and  seeing  himself  in  a  helpless  situation,  secretly 
embarked  alone  in  a  boat  and  fled. 

After  his  flight  the  English  assigned  the  province  of  Bengal  to 
Ja'far  'All  Khan,  who  established  his  rule  there,  and  appointed 
bis  deputies  in  all  its  districts.  All  the  property  of  Siraju-d 
daula  was  taken  and  divided  between  him  and  the  Endish. 
When  Sir&ju-d  daula  had  gone  thirty  kos  from  Murshidabad,  he 
stopped  for  a  while,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  land  in  the  jungle, 
and  try  to  get  some  fire  for  his  hukka.  Accordingly  the  servant 
disembarked,  and  seeing  the  cottage  of  a  darwesh,  he  approached 
iC,  and  asked  the  occupant  for  some  fire. 

It  is  said  that  the  darwesh  had  been  a  servant  of  Siraju-d 
daula,  and,  being  ignominiously  turned  out  by  him  for  some  fault, 
he  had  become  ikfakir^  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  this  jungle.  When 
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he  saw  the  servant  of  Sir&ju-d  daula,  with  a  chillam  in  his  hand 
studded  with  gems,  he  instantly  recognized  him,  and  asked  him 
how  he  happened  to  be  there.  The  servant,  who  was  a  simpleton, 
discovered  the  whole  matter  to  him ;  and  the  dartoesh^  quietly 
leaving  him  there,  went  with  all  speed  to  the  governor  of  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  informed  him  of  Sir&ju-d  daula's 
arrival.  As  orders  for  ci^turing  the  Nawdb  had  been  issued  by 
Ja'far  ^Ali  Kh&n  and  the  English,  and  the  governor  had  received 
them  on  the  same  day,  he  immediately  embarked  on  a  boat,  and, 
having  seized  the  Naw&b,  sent  him  under  the  custody  of  some 
trusty  servants  to  Ja'far  'AH  Kh&n,  who  put  him  to  death  in 

A.H.  1160  (1747  A.D.). 

Having  so  far  gratified  his  ambition,  Ja'far  ^Ali  Kh&n  with  a 
settled  mind  devoted  his  attention  to  the  management  of  Bengal, 
and  took  possession  of  all  the  wealth  and  royal  equipage  of 
Siraju-d  daula,  who  had  involved  himself  in  this  danger  by  not 
observing  the  wise  advice  of  his  grandfather. 

Safdar  Jang  and  Sdraj  Mai  Jdt 

When  Safdar  Jang  was  appointed  chief  minister  by  Ahmad 
Sh&h,  the  districts  which,  according  to  the  established  custom, 
comprised  the  jdgir  of  a  minister,  were  also  granted  to  him. 
Fariddb&d,  which  is  twelve  ho8  distance  from  Sh&h-Jah&ndb&d, 
had  been  formerly  a  part  of  this  jdgir ;  but  since  the  time  of 
the  late  minister,  I'tim&du-d  daula,  Balr&m,  a  near  relation  of 
Buraj  Mai  J&t,  having  put  the  officers  of  the  minister  to  death, 
had  made  himself  master  of  this  district,  and  gave  him  only 
what  he  liked  out  of  its  revenues.  The  magnanimous  spirit  of 
Safdar  Jang  could  not  brook  this  usage,  and  he  demanded  in  strong 
terms  the  surrender  of  the  district  by  Suraj  Mai  J&t  and  Balr&m  ; 
but  they  still  retained  it,  and  answered  him  evasively. 

At  last,  in  a.h.  1160  (1747  a.d.),  he  marched  to  Dehll  to 
punish  them  for  their  delay,  and  soon  recovered  FaHd&bad  from 
Balr&m.  Having  pitched  his  tents  there,  he  also  demanded  that 
Suraj  Mai  should  resign  all  the  places  which  belonged  to  the 
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Emperor ;  bat  the  J£t  chief,  on  receiving  this  demand,  began  to 
fortify  his  posts  of  Dig,  Kumbher  and  other  places  with  strong 
garrisons,  guns,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  having  pre- 
pared himself  for  an  engagement,  addressed  the  minister  some- 
times with  promises  of  surrender  and  sometimes  with  threats  of 
vengeance. 

Fight  between  Kdim  Klidn  and  Sa^du-llah  Khan, 

In  1162  A.H.  (1749  a.d.),  when  Safdar  Jang  was  endeavouring 
to  recover  possession  of  the  districts  which  belonged  to  the 
Emperor,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  K&im  Kh&n,  etc., 
the  sons  of  Muhammad  Bangash  Afgh&n,  and  SaMn-llah  Kh&n 
and  other  sons  of  Wli  Muhammad  Kh&n  Bohilla ;  and  the  two 
parties,  the  Afgh&ns  and  the  Bohillas,  went  so  far  in  their 
animosity  towards  each  other  that  they  both  had  recourse  to 
arms.  Many  battles  took  place  between  them,  and  at  last  the 
contest  ended  in  the  destruction  of  E&im  Kh&n,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mahammad  Khdn  Bangash.  The  Afglidns,  after  the  death  of 
their  chief,  took  to  flight ;  and  the  Bohillas  returned  victorious  to 
their  homes. 

When  the  news  of  E&im  Kh&n's  death  became  known,  Safdar 
Jang  left  the  matter  with  Suraj  Mai  Jdt  unsettled,  and  immediately 
came  to  Dehli.  With  the  permission  of  the  Emperor,  he  soon 
marched  to  Farrukh&bdd,  the  residence  of  Kdim  Ehdn,  and  con- 
fiscated all  the  property  of  the  Afghdns,  leaving  only  a  few 
villages  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  Ahmad  Ehdn  and  the 
other  sons  and  relatives  of  Muhammad  Khdn.  He  placed  the 
estates  of  the  Afghdns  under  the  management  of  Bdja  Nuwul 
Bdf,  who  acted  as  the  Nawdb's  deputy  in  the  governorship  of  the 
province  of  Oudh  and  AUdhdbdd,  and  himself  returned  to  Dehli. 

Jayar  *Ali  Khdn  and  Kdsim  'Aii  Khdn. 

JaYar  ''AH  Khdn,  who  had  joined  with  the  English,  put 
Sirdju-d  daula,  his  sister's  son,  who  governed  Murshiddbdd,  to 
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death,  and  himself  became  governor  of  the  province.  K&sim 
'All  Kh&n,  who  was  one  of  his  near  relations,  acquired  great 
strength,  and  collected  a  large  force  on  the  strength  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  governor.  Miran,  son  of  Ja'iar  'Ali  £h&n, 
became  deputy  of  his  father,  and,  having  assembled  a  large  army, 
engaged  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  provinces.  He  resolved 
on  punishing  Kh&dim  Husain  Khan,  governor  of  Puraniya,  who 
refused  submission  to  JaYar  'Ali  Khdn.  Having  marched  from 
Maksud&bad,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  which  flows  on 
the  other  side  of  Puraniya,  and  pitched  his  tents  there.  After  a 
bridge  of  boats  was  made,  Miran  determined  to  cross  the  river 
next  morning,  and  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  Kh&dim  Husain 
£h&n.  As  he  had  collected  a  very  large  army,  and  was  himself 
exceedingly  bold  and  enterprising,  Xh&dim  Husain  Kh&n  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  prepared  to  escape  during  the  night,  leaving 
the  city  of  Puraniya  to  the  invader.  But,  accidentally,  about  the 
middle  of  the  night,  Miran,  who  was  sleeping  in  his  tent,  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning.  When  his  army  was  left  without  a 
leader^  many  fled  away  for  fear  of  Eli&dim  Husain  Eh&n,  and 
tlie  rest,  with  the  camp,  returned  to  Ja'far  'Ali  Kh&n  at  Mur- 
shidab&d.  It  is  said  that  Miran  was  very  generous.  One  day 
[having  had  no  occasion  to  bestow  alms]  he  said,  "  Some  evil  is 
about  to  befall  me,'"  and  the  same  night  he  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  died. 

Ja'far  'Ali  Khdn,  after  Miran's  death,  became  weak  and  em- 
barrassed. Kdsim  'All  Khdn,  his  son-in-law,  who  through  his 
kindness  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  power,  and  collect  an  army, 
joined  with  the  English^  and  having  invited  them  from  Calcutta, 
took  JaYar  'Ali  Khdn  prisoner.  The  English  made  Kdsim  'Ali 
Khdn  governor  of  Bengal  and  'Aziuidbdd  Patna,  instead  of 
JaTar  'Ali  Khdn  in  1170  a.h. 

Shah  'Alnm  proceeds  against  Kdlinjar. 

His  Majesty,  the  asylum  of  the  world,  Shdli  'Alam  Bddshdh, 
having  subdued  the  Deputy  Siihaddr  of  the  province  of  'Azimdbdd, 
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and  taken  a  contribution  from  him,  returned  to  the  province  of 
Oudh,  which  belonged  to  Naw&b  Shuj&^u-d  daula.  The  Naw&b 
advanced  to  receive  him  with  honour.  The  Emperor,  accompanied 
by  him,  went  towards  Jh&nsi  and  the  fort  of  E&liujar,  which 
were  very  strong  places,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Bundela 
B&jas  and  Mahrattas.  Shuj&^u-d  daula  with  bis  army  went  as 
£ir  as  Mahob&,  which  is  near  the  fort  of  K&linjar,  and  overran 
the  country.  The  S&ja  of  Kdlinjar  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a 
contribution  and  also  to  promise  an  annual  tribute. 

The  districts  of  Jh&nsi,  K&lpi,  etc.,  which  belonged  to  the 
Bundelas  and  others,  were  after  many  battles  and  struggles  taken 
from  them,  and  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  and 
Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula.  *  •  Afterwards  they  crossed  the  Ganges, 
and  proceeded  to  Mahdi-ghat,  where  they  encamped  in  1177  A.H. 
(1763  A.D.). 

Kdsim  'Ali  Khan  invites  Shah  'Alam  and  Nawdh  Shujd'u-d 
daula  to  'Azhndbdd,  and  a  battle  is  fought  xtith  the  English, 

"WTien  E&sim  ''Ali  Eh&n,  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
Maksud&b&d  and  ^Azim&b&d  Patna,  having  fled  from  the  English, 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Benares,  which  belonged  to  Shuj&'u-d 
daula,  Sh&h  ^Alam  and  tlie  Naw&b  were  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  at  the  ghat  of  Bibipur,  within  the  boundary  of 
Karra,  to  settle  terms  about  the  fort  of  K&linjar,  and  corre- 
spondence was  going  on  about  the  matter  with  B&ja  Hindupat. 
At  that  place  a  petition  was  received  by  the  Emperor  and  a  letter 
by  the  Nawab  from  K&sim  'AH  Ehdn,  soliciting  an  interview,  and 
requesting  assistance,  with  promises  of  remuneration.  Satis- 
factory replies  were  sent  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Naw&b.  K&sim  ^Ali  Khdn  therefore  left  Benares,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  ghdt  of  Bibipur,  pitched  his  tents  near  the  royal 
camp. 

After  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  and  Nawdb  Shuj&''u-d 
daula^  he  presented  them  with  a  large  donation  in  cash,  valuables 
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and  curiosities,  and  derived  encouragement  and  consolation  from 
them.  But  as  in  those  days  a  question  was  under  dispute  with 
It&ja  Hindupat,  the  Emperor  and  the  Naw&b  could  not  attend  to 
any  other  matter  till  that  was  settled.  K&sim  ^Ali  Kh&n,  seeing 
that  the  £&ja  would  not  come  to  amicable  terms,  and  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  Nawdb  could  not  go  to  'Azim&b&d  and  Bengal 
until  the  dispute  was  adjusted,  offered  his  mediation,  and  after  an 
interview  with  the  B&ja,  settled  the  question.  A  part  of  the 
contribution  money,  which  the  B&ja  had  become  liable  to  pay, 
was  realized,  and  for  the  remainder  Kasim  ^Ali  Elian  became 
surety.  After  this,  he  entreated  the  Emperor  and  the  Naw&b  for 
assistance,  and  represented  his  desperate  circumstances  to  them. 
He  also  promised  to  pay  monthly  all  the  expenses  of  their  armies, 
till  such  time  as  he  might  obtain  victory  over  the  English,  and 
reinstate  himself  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  'Azimab&d. 

Though  some  say  that  the  Emperor  did  not  wish  to  engage 
in  hostilities,  nevertheless  it  was  at  last  determined  that  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  'Azim&b&d  should  be  taken  from  the 
English  and  given  to  Kdsim  ^Ali  Kh&n,  and  also  that  the 
English  should  be  punished.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  Zi-1 
ka'da,  1178  a.h.  (20th  April,  1765  a.d.),^  the  Emperor,  Shuj4'u-d 
daula  Waziru-1  Mamalik  and  K&sim  'AH  Kh&n  marched  towards 
^Az(m&b&d,  as  far  as  Benares.  The  English  who  were  at  'Azim- 
&bdd  Patna  trembled  like  an  aspen  at  the  fear  of  His  Majesty 
Shah  ^Alam  B&dshdh  and  Nawdb  Shujd'u-d  daula,  and  they  sent 
petitions  to  them,  soliciting  forgiveness  for  their  conduct.  They 
deputed  Shitdb  Rdi  on  their  part,  promising  to  give  up  'Azim- 
dbdd,  pay  whatever  might  be  demanded  as  a  contribution,  and 
obey  any  orders  that  might  be  given,  praying  also  that  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Nawdb  would  return  from  Benares  without  attack- 
ing them. 

Tlie  request  of  the  English  was  not  acceded  to,  Shitdb  Rdi  was 
turned  out  of  the  camp,  and  the  royal  army  marched  on  from 
Benares.     The  English,  being  informed  of  this,  left  the  city  of 

^  [ThiB  IB  a  year  too  late.    The  real  date  is  3rd  Maj,  1764.] 
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Patna,  and  having  assembled  at  Bach  Pah&ri,  six  hos  from  that 
city,  on  the  road  to  Benares^  fixed  their  batteries  there.  Bely- 
ing upon  destiny,  they  resolved  to  ofi'er  opposition,  and  prepared 
to  fight. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Naw&b,  having  marched  from  Benares, 
proceeded  by  rapid  marches,  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  and 
encamped  at  five  koa  from  Bach  Pah&ri.  The  action  commenced 
with  the  shooting  of  arrows  and  firing  of  muskets,  and  it  continued 
for  two  days.  The  third  day  the  brave  and  bold  warriors  of 
Shuj&'u-d  daula's  army,  making  a  vigorous  attack,  advanced  their 
batteries  close  to  Pah&ri,  and  engaged  with  the  English,  who  also 
spared  no  effort  in  resistance,  and  exerted  themselves  to  fight. 

The  whole  day  the  warriors  of  both  sides  stood  firm  fighting 
in  the  field.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  approached 
the  horizon,  the  brave  soldiers  of  both  parties  ceased  to  combat, 
and  the  batteries  remained  fixed  in  their  first  positions.  But 
Shaja''u-d  daula,  by  the  advice  of  some  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced men  who  were  with  him,  recalled  the  warriors  of  his 
army  from  Pahdri  to  his  own  tents.  Although  Shuj&^  Kuli 
Kh&n  and  others  who  were  at  the  batteries  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  remarked  that  to  remove  them  from  their  position  would 
be  highly  inexpedient,  because  they  had  been  fixed  there  with 
great  difficulty  and  pains,  and  in  case  of  retreat  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  regain  the  position,  yet  the  Naw&b  would  not  listen  to 
them,  and  having  recalled  the  soldiers  from  Pah&ri,  ordered  the 
batteries  to  be  fixed  near  his  camp. 

The  English,  considering  this  a  favour  of  God,  occupied  the 
position  where  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  had  been.  The  next 
day  the  Naw&b  could  not  drive  the  English  from  it.  In  these 
same  days,  the  wet  season  commenced,  and  rain  began  to  fall. 
The  place  where  the  tents  of  the  Emperor  and  Shuj&''u-d  daula 
were  pitched  being  low,  and  water  having  collected  there,  it  was 
considered  unfit  for  the  camp,  and  His  Majesty  and  the  Naw&b 
retreated  to  Baksar,  which  is  thirty  koa  east  of  Benares.  When 
the  rains  were  over,  in  consequence  of  the  war  having  been  pro- 
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longed  for  several  months,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenues 
from  the  provinces  which  belonged  to  Shoj&'u-d  daula  having  been 
delayed  on  account  of  the  expedition,  and  as  the  army  which  was 
newly  enlisted  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Nawab  for  this  war  with 
the  English,  as  well  as  the  veteran  troops,  began  to  demand  their 
pay,  the  Emperor  and  the  Naw&b  asked  Easim  'Al(  Kh&n  for 
the  money  which  he  had  promised  for  the  expenses  of  the 
army.  But  he  evaded  payment  by  frivolous  excuses.  As  the 
demand  for  arrears  created  a  mutinous  spirit  in  the  army,  and  as 
E&sim  'Al(  Kh4n,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  importuned  and 
entreated  to  pay  the  money,  would  not  come  to  a  right  under- 
standing, but  resorted  to  unfair  and  dishonest  expedients,  the 
Emperor  and  the  Naw&b  took  harsh  measures  against  him,  and 
having  called  him  from  his  tent,  put  him  under  the  custody  of  a 
guard.  Whatever  property  of  his  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
such  as  elephants  and  horses,  they  sold,  and  paid  the  army  from 
the  proceeds. 

When  the  rainy  season  was  over,  the  English,  having  marched 
from  "Azimdbad,  pitched  their  tents  near  Baksar,  opposite  the 
Emperor^s  and  the  Naw&b'^s  camp,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  kos. 
Lines  of  intrenchment  were  prepared  on  either  side,  and  the 
action  commenced  with  guns  and  muskets.  As  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d 
daula  had  heavy  artillery  with  him,  the  English  army  could 
not  stand  against  it,  and  they  at  last  prepared  to  engage  in 
close  combat.  When  recourse  was  had  to  this  kind  of  warfare, 
both  parties  stood  their  ground  firmly,  and  the  warriors  of  both 
sides,  expertly  using  their  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  destroyed 
their  opponents,  and  increased  the  business  in  the  market  of  the 
angel  of  death.  The  brave  and  intrepid  warriors  of  Naw&b 
Shuja  u-d  daula^s  army,  having  overcome  the  enemy,  fell  upon 
his  camp,  and  stretched  out  their  hands  to  plunder.  They  put 
a  great  number  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  beat  the  drums  of 
triumph  and  conquest.  The  Naw&b  ordered  his  soldiers  not  to  let 
any  one  escape  alive.  The  army  of  Shuj&'u-d  daula  surrounded 
the  enemy  on  all  sides,  and  the  English,  having  no  way  left  for 
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flight,  collected  at  one  spot,  and  having  resolved  to  die,  made  a 
very  desperate  attack  upon  their  opponents.  Shujd'  Kuli  Kh&n, 
alias  'ts&y  vfho  was  a  slave  of  the  Naw&b,  and  had  4000  horse 
under  his  command,  observed  the  furious  attack  of  the  English, 
and  cried  out  to  his  soldiers,  ''  Friends  !  it  was  for  such  a  day  as 
this  that  you  put  on  those  arms.  Form  a  compact  body,  and  at 
once  charge  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.""  His 
foUowi^rs  seemed  ready  to  obey  the  command.  They  read  the 
fdiiha^  and  lifted  up  their  hands  in  prayer,  'f  sd,  thinking  that 
they  would  follow  him,  galloped  his  horse  towards  the  English 
front,  but  only  five  horsemen  out  of  four  thousand  followed  him. 
Of  those  cowards  who  remained  behind,  some  took  to  flight,  and 
others  stood  idle  on  their  ground,  'f  s&  with  his  drawn  sword 
furiously  attacked  the  enemy  like  a  Rustam.  He  killed  many, 
and  after  astonishing  feats  of  valour,  drank  the  cup  of  martyr- 
dom. Having  shown  his  loyalty,  he  met  with  the  mercy 
of  God. 

When  Shuja^  Kuli  Kh&n,  alias  ^tsi,  was  slain,  all  his  cavalry 
at  once  took  to  flight,  and  caused  great  confusion  in  the  army  of  ^ 
Nawdb  Shuj&'u-d  daula.  The  English,  being  informed  of  this, 
with  great  impetuosity  attacked  the  division  of  R&ja  Beni 
Bah&dur,  the  deputy  of  the  Nawab.  The  R&ja,  who  had  never 
been  in  action,  could  not  stand  his  ground,  and  fled  without  at- 
tempting to  fight.  As  he  commanded  several  thousands,  both 
of  horse  and  foot,  his  flight  caused  the  defeat  of  the  armies 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Naw&b.  The  English  took  possession  of 
the  intrenchments  of  the  fuffitives.  Although  the  Naw4b  tried 
much  to  rally  them^  and  cried  out  (in  the  words  of  Sa'di),  "  Ye 
brave  men,'  exert  yourselves  to  fight,  and  do  not  put  on  the 
clothes  of  women,"  yet  none  returned,  all  sought  safety  in  flight. 

When  the  Naw&b  and  the  Emperor'*s  forces  fled,  the  English 
fell  upon  their  camps,  and  began  to  plunder  them.  The  Naw&b 
hastened  in  confusion  towards  Benares,  and  halted  when  he  arrived 
there.  The  English  took  possession  of  his  tents,  guns  and  other 
property.     The  Emperor  also  fled  to  Benares.    The  Naw&b,  after 
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some  days,  hastened  to  All&h&b&d^  and  stayed  there  three  months 
collecting  a  large  army. 

The  English,  in  the  mean  time,  laid  siege  to  Chunar.  SIdi 
Muhammad  Bashir  Kh&n,  the  Governor,  offered  opposition,  and, 
opening  his  artillery  from  the  ramparts,  fought  very  bravely.  But 
when  several  days  had  passed,  and  nobody  came  to  reinforce  him 
(for  the  fort  was  near  Benares,  and  the  Naw&b  was  at  All&h- 
&b&d),  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  leave  the  fort  in  their 
possession.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  I7aw&b  Shuj&'*u-d  daula  at 
All&h&bdd.  The  English  made  an  alliance  with  Sh&h  ^i^lam, 
who  was  at  Benares,  and  marched  with  him  from  that  place  to 
Jaunpur.  The  I^aw&b  moved  towards  the  same  place  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  with  the  intention  of  hazarding  a  battle. 

Both  parties  encamped  near  Jaunpur,  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  koa  from  each  other,  and  skirmishes  took  place  between 
them.  Two  or  three  English  officers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mughals  of  the  Naw^b's  army,  and  this  obliged  the  English  to 
propose  terms  of  peace  through  the  Mughal  chiefs,  who  at  their 
request  advised  the  Naw£b  to  accept  the  terms.  Beni  Bah&dur, 
and  some  other  short-sighted  and  ignorant  people  dissuaded  him 
from  liberating  the  English  officers,  and  he  would  not  agree  to 
peace.  This  created  enmity  and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
Mughal  chiefs  against  the  Naw&b,  and  they  accordingly  entered 
into  an  understanding  with  the  English,  that  if  they  delivered 
the  Naw4b  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the  day  of  battle, 
they  should  be  rewarded  with  appointments  in  the  provinces. 
The  Nawab,  being  apprised  of  this,  was  greatly  alarmed,  because 
the  Mughals  were  the  most  powerful  body  in  his  army.  When 
the  armies  prepared  to  engage,  the  Mughals  stood  aloof,  and  as 
the  Naw&b's  affairs  were  reduced  to  a  desperate  condition,  and  a 
battle  could  not  be  hazarded,  he  broke  up  his  camp  near  Jaunpur, 
and  retreated  towards  Luckuow. 

When  he  reached  that  place,  Simru  ^  G&rdi,  who  was  at  the 

*  [The  adTentarer  "Sumroo ''  or  "  Sombre."] 
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head  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  G&rdi  Telinga^  soldiers  ;  Gusain 
Anup  Gir,  who  commanded  several  thousand  horse ;  and  'Ali 
Beg  E^&n,  Shit&b  Jang,  and  Xg\i&  B&kir,  who,  though 
Mughals,  had  not  joined  with  the  insurgents,  hastened  to  meet 
the  Naw&b.  Najaf  Kh&n,  Muhammad  'Ali  Kh&n,  Xghi  Bahim 
and  other  Mughal  chiefs,  went  over  to  the  English,  and  the  rest 
of  the  army  fled. 

On  the  9th  of  Sha'ban,  a.h.  1178  (1  Feb.  1765),  the  Nawdb 
with  his  whole  family,  and  all  the  property  which  he  could  collect, 
marched  from  Lucknow  towards  Bareilly,  which  belonged  to  H&fiz 
Bahmat  Rohilla.  On  leaving  Lucknow,  the  Naw&b  encamped  at 
bdoli  (well),  near  Bustam-nagar. 

Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  having  reached  Bareilly,  which  formed 
the  MlUkd  of  H&fiz  Bahmat  Bohilla,  left  his  family  there  with 
Simru  G&rdi,  who  was  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  horse  and 
foot  soldiers.  He  himself  proceeded  to  Garh  Muktesar,  which  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  thirty  koa  from  Sh£h- 
Jah&nab&d.  He  met  there  the  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  army,  and 
made  an  alliance  with  them.  Having  returned  thence,  he  came  to 
Farrukh&b&d.  Gus&in  Anup  Gir,  who  was  a  great  general  and 
one  of  the  oldest  servants  of  the  Naw&b,  quarrelled  with  him 
while  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  near  Garh  Muktesar, 
on  account  of  the  pay  of  his  regiments,  and  having  deserted  him, 
went  over  to  Jaw&hir  Singh,  son  of  Suraj  Mai  J&t. 

When  Naw&b  Shujd'u-d  daula  arrived  at  Farrukh&b&d,  he 
requested  Ahmad  Kh4n  and  Muhammad  Kh&n  Bangash,  H&fiz 
Bahmat,  Dundi  Khdn,  INTajib  Kh&u,  and  other  Bohilla  and 
Afghan  chiefs,  to  lend  him  their  aid ;  but  through  fear  of  the 
English  they  all  refused  to  accompany  him.  Gh&ziu-d  din  Khan 
''Im&du-l  Mulk,  who  was  in  those  days  with  Ahmad  Eh&n  at 
Farrukh&b&d,  accompanied  Shuja^u-d  daula  from  Farrukh&b&d  to 
the  Mahrattas  at  Kora.  The  Mahrattas  went  with  them  to 
the  ferry  of  J&jmau,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  English 
left  All&h&b&d,  and  came  to  the  same  place,  when  Nawab  Shuj&''u-d 

*  [See  note,  p.  156,  supra,"] 
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daula,  Gh&ziu-d  din  Kh&n  and  the  Mahrattas  resolved  to  oppose 
them. 

After  an  obstinate  battle,  the  army  of  the  Mahrattas  took  to 
flight,  and  having  plundered  on  their  way  the  city  of  Kora, 
arrived  at  Ealpi.  Gh&ziu-d  din,  with  a  few  men,  fled  to  Farmkh- 
dbad.  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  disappointed  in  obtaining  help  and 
assistance  in  every  quarter,  determined  to  venture  alone  to  the 
English,  and  make  peace  with  them,  rather  than  wander  from 
place  to  place  in  a  state  of  embarrassment.  He  accordingly  came 
unattended  to  J&jmau,  where  the  English  had  encamped.  When 
he  approached  the  camp,  and  the  English  were  informed  of  his 
coming,  their  chiefs,  who  were  very  polite  and  affable,  immediately 
came  out  of  their  tents,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  meet  him.  They 
showed  him  great  hospitality  and  respect,  and,  accompanying  him 
to  their  tents  with  due  honour,  promised  to  restore  to  him  the 
provinces  which  had  been  in  his  possession,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  place  his  family  wherever  he  liked.  The  Naw&b, 
having  taken  his  leave  from  the  English,  pitched  his  tents  at  the 
distance  of  four  kos  from  theirs.  He  summoned  his  family  from 
Bareilly,  and  sent  them  to  Lucknow. 

Simrii,  commander  of  the  Gardi  regiment,  who  was  now. in 
the  service  and  in  charge  of  the  family  of  the  Naw&b,  had  been 
formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  English ;  and,  taking  some  offence 
at  them,  had  entered  the  service  of  K4sim  'AH  Khdn,  Governor 
of  Bengal,  and  when  the  Khan  was  ruined,  had  entered  at  Baksar 
into  the  service  of  Naw&b  Shuja''u-d  daula.  As  peace  was  now 
made,  the  English  demanded  his  surrender  by  the  Naw&b ;  but 
the  Nawab,  respecting  his  bravery  and  courage,  did  not  consider 
it  proper  to  comply,  but  dismissed  Simrii  from  his  service. 
Simru,  who  was  coming  with  the  family  of  the  Naw&b  from 
Bareilly  to  Lucknow,  learnt  the  news  of  his  dismissal  on  the  way. 
On  this  he  petitioned  for  the  arrears  of  his  pay,  and  resolved  to 
take  severe  measures  in  the  event  of  refusal.  TheNaw&b  ifegam, 
mother  of  Nawab  Shuj4'*u-d  daula,  and  Beni  Bah&dur,  paid  him 
what  was  due  to  him  near  Sh&hdbad,  and  then  dismissed  him. 
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Having  received  his  pay,  he  went  to  Jawahir  Singh  J&t  at  Dig 
and  Kumbher.  The  family  of  the  Naw&b,  with  the  Kh&nam 
S&hiba  and  others,  arrived  at  the  bdoli  (well),  near  Lncknow,  on 
the  9th  Muharram,  a.h.  1179  (28  June,  1765  a.d.),  and  pitched 
their  tents  there. 

As  by  this  time  the  Naw&b,  in  company  with  the  English,  had 
reached  Phdphamau,  near  Allah&bad;  his  family  followed  him  to 
the  same  place.  *  *  But  the  English  intimated  to  him  that  he 
ahoald  leave  the  ladies  of  his  family  at  Faiz&b&d,  and  himself 
accompany  them  to  Maksudab&d,  where  their  chief  resided.  The 
Naw&b  acted  according  to  their  request,  and,  having  embarked  in 
a  boat,  accompanied  them  to  that  city  by  water,  with  only  a  few 
attendants.  When  an  interview  took  place  between  the  English 
and  the  Naw&b  on  the  way  between  'Azim&b&d  and  Maksud- 
&b&d,  they  showed  him  great  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  wrote 
him  a  letter,  in  which  they  restored  to  him  both  the  provinces 
which  had  been  in  his  possession.  They  took  from  him  the 
district  of  A114habad,  with  several  other  mahdhy  the  annual 
revenue  of  which  amounted  altogether  to  twelve  lacs  of  rupees, 
and  also  the  district  of  Kora,  and  they  gave  these  places  to  Sh&h 
'iS^lam  B4dsh&h.  Tliey  also  promised  to  pay  the  Emperor 
annually  a  sum  of  fifty  Iac%  of  rupees  on  account  of  the  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  ^Azimab&d,  and  having  placed  their  officers  in  the 
fort  of  A114hab4d,  they  erected  a  factory  there.  From  the  13th  of 
Babi'u-1  awwal,  a.h.  1179,  the  Nawib's  rule  was  again  established 
in  the  provinces  of  Oudh  and  AUdh&b&d.^  The  Emperor  took 
up  his  residence  in  Sult&n  Khusru's  garden  at  All&h&b&d.  The 
English  garrisoned  the  fort  of  Allali&bad,  and  erected  a  factory 
in  Benares.  Mr.  Hooper  was  appointed  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  the  Naw&b. 

The  Englhh. 

How  can  I  sufficiently  extol  the  courage,  generosity,  and  justice 
of  the  English  P      In  bravery  Eustaui  cannot  be  compared  to 
>  [All&h&b&d  was  not  restored,  bat,  as  stated  aboTe,  was  given  to  the  Emperor.] 
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them,  because,  with  only  10^000  foot  soldiers,  they  inarched  from 
Maksdd&b&d  to  ''Azim&bad,  fighting  against  the  army  of  ^&8im 
'All  Kh&n,  consisting  of  100,000  horse  and  foot,  and  never 
showed  their  backs  in  battle.  In  the  same  manner  they  engaged 
four  times  with  the  armies  of  Shuj&'u-d  daula  and  the  Emperor, 
which  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  infantry  and  horse,  and 
yet  never  retreated  from  the  field.  Moreover,  they  have  fought 
against  the  Mahrattas  and  Gh&ziu-d  din  Kh&n,  and  always  with 
a  similar  result.  H&tim  T&(,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  very 
model  of  generosity,  had  not  perhaps  such  a  liberal  mind  and 
magnanimous  spirit  as  they  have,  because,  after  obtaining  victory 
over  Sir&ju-d  daula,  they  gave  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
'Azim&bad  to  JaTar  'Ali  Kli&n,  and  afterwards  to  K&sim  ^All 
Kh&n,  and  after  conquering  the  provinces  of  Oudli  and  Allah&b&d, 
they  restored  them  both  to  Naw&b  Shuj&'*u-d  daula.^  Naushir- 
w&n  is  mentioned  as  most  just  and  equitable,  but  in  justice  and 
equity  the  English  are  not  inferior  to  him.  When  they  entered 
the  city  of  Lucknow,  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  provinces 
of  Oudh  and  Alldh&b&d,  as  conquerors,  they  did  not  hurt  there 
even  an  ant,  and  in  no  way  injured  'or  troubled  any  person. 
Notwithstanding  that  many  turbulent  and  seditious  characters 
instigated  them,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  riches  of  the  people, 
told  them  that  certain  bankers  possessed  great  wealth,  and  urged 
that  it  should  be  exacted  from  them,  yet  these  righteous  people 
allowed  no  mischief  to  be  done,  but  on  the  contrary,  punished 
these  low  informers,  and  cautioned  them  against  spelling  such 
words  again.  They  strictly  ordered  their  soldiers  to  commit 
no  act  of  oppression  or  extortion  upon  any  individual.  Mr. 
Hooper  was  long  a  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Nawdb  Shuj&'*u-d 
daula,  and  yet,  during  the  period  of  seven  or  eight  years  he 
was  so  accredited,  neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  his  servants 
committed  a  single  act  of  violence  against  any  person.  Monsieur 
Laintin  (?),  a  Firing!,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Naw4b- 
Shujd'u-d   daula's    followers,   conducted    himself  in    the    same 

^  See  note  in  preceding  page. 
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exemplary  manner ;  and  although  he  sent  Sj&m  L41,  his  diwd/iy 
to  prison  at  the  instigation  of  the  diwdn's  enemies,  still  he  gave 
him  no  unnecessary  pain.  In  short,  the  goodness  of  these  people 
is  beyond  all  bounds,  and  it  is  on  account  of  their  own  and  their 
servants'  honesty  that  they  are  so  fortunate  and  wealthy. 

Jawdhir  Singh  and  Ratan  Singh,  sons  of  Suraj  Mai  Jat, 

and  their  successors. 

In  the  month  of  Jum&da-s  s&ui,  1181  a.h.  (Oct.  1767)«  Jaw&hir 
Singhy  son  of  Suraj  Mai  Jat,  marched  from  Dig  and  Kumbher, 
which  were  his  residences,  to  bathe  in  the  tank  of  Pokhar,  a 
great  sacred  place  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  situated  near  Ajmir, 
within  the  territory  of  B&ja  M&dhu  Singh,  son  of  B&ja  Jai 
Singh  Kachhw&hd;  and  Jawahir  Singh,  on  reaching  the  boundary 
of  the  B&ja'^s  possessions,  began  to  ravage  the  country  and 
plunder  the  people.  He  overran  most  places  in  the  territory. 
When  he  reached  within  two  stages  from  Pokhar,  he  learnt  that 
B&ja  Bijai  Singh,  son  of  B&ja  Bakht  Singh  B&thor,  had  also 
come  to  bathe.  Fearing  on  account  of  the  outrages  he  had  com- 
mitted on  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Bijai  Singh  that  he  was  suspicious 
of  IVHdhu  Singh,  and  that,  if  he  would  permit  him,  he  would 
come  to  bathe.  The  B&ja  wrote  in  reply  that  he  should  come 
only  with  2000  horse;  but  Jaw&hir  Singh,  contrary  to  this  desire, 
proceeded  with  all  his  forces,  which  consisted  of  about  60,000 
horse,  one  lac  of  foot,  and  one  thousand  large  and  small  guns. 
On  the  13th  of  Jum£da-s  s&ni  he  bathed  in  the  tank,  and  having 
halted  a  few  days  there,  returned. 

The  news  of  his  outrages  and  plundering  having  reached 
M&dhu  Singh  and  other  B&jput  chiefs,  they  considered  it  a 
great  insult,  and  contrary  to  custom.  All  the  B&jputs  having 
assembled  together,  went  to  M&dhu  Singh,  *  *  proposing  to 
take  revenge.  M4dhu  Singh  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  himself  to  oppose  Jaw&hir  Singh,  whose  forefathers 
had  been  of  the  lowest  dependents  and  creatures  of  his  ances- 
tors, but  that  whosoever  liked  might  go  against  him.     Accord- 

voL.  vm.  16 
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ingly  Dalel  SiDgh  and  other  B&jputs,  to  the  number  of  about 
20,000  horse,  and  an  equal  body  of  foot  soldiers,  went  to 
oppose  Jaw&hir  Singh,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  force  his  way, 
resolved  to  fight.  A  battle  ensued.  The  B&jputs  showed  such 
bravery  and  courage,  that  they  destroyed  about  20,000  horse 
and  foot  of  the  army  of  Jaw&hir  Singh.  Many  also  drank  the 
cup  of  death  on  their  part.  Jawdhir  Singh,  not  being  able  to 
stand  before  the  cruel  sword  of  the  B&jputs,  took  to  flight  alone, 
and  with  great  difficulty  and  pain  reached  Dig  and  Kurabher. 
His  guns,  elephants,  horses,  treasure,  and  all  the  furniture  of 
pomp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  B&jputs,  who,  after  staying  a  few 
days  on  the  field,  returned  to  their  respective  residences. 

Jaw&hir  Singh  felt  great  shame  of  this  defeat,  and  much  of  the 
vanity  and  pride  which  he  had  entertained  was  reduced.  It  is  said 
that  Jaw&hir  Singh  had  made  a  soldier  his  associate  and  had  great 
friendship  for  him.  *  *  This  soldier,  having  been  guilty  of  some 
improper  act,  was  disgraced.  *  *  One  day,  when  the  J&t  chief 
had  gone  hunting  with  only  a  few  attendants,  that  soldier,  taking 
his  sword  and  shield,  went  to  the  place  where  Jaw&hir  Singh  was 
standing  carelessly  with  a  few  men,  and  struck  him  a  blow  with 
his  sword,  saying,  '^  This  is  the  punishment  of  the  disgrace  I 
have  received.****  In  one  blow  there  was  an  end  of  Jaw&hir  Singh'*s 
existence,  who  departed  to  the  world  of  eternity  in  the  month  of 
Safar,  1182  a.h.  (June,  1768  a.d.).  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Batan  Sin<rh.  *  * 

When  Batan  Singh  was  killed  by  a  fakiry  the  ministers  of  the 
State  elevated  his  infant  son,  Banjit  Singh,  to  his  place,  and 
seated  him  upon  the  masnad  of  the  chiefship.  Nuwul  Singh 
and  Bhaw&ni  Singh,  sons  of  Suraj  Mai,  but  by  another  wife, 
rose  in  opposition,  and  collected  an  army  of  Mahrattas  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  about  30,000  horse,  and  an  equal 
number  of  foot  soldiers.  The  ministers  of  Banjit  called  the  Sikh 
forces  from  L&hore.  These  forces  then  entered  the  territories 
of  the  J&t,  and  stretched  out  their  hands  to  plunder.  Although 
the  Jats  opposed  them,  yet  they  did  not  withhold  their  hands. 
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At  last,  the  armies  of  Ranjit  Singh,  being  collected^  fought  with 
the  Sikhs,  and  drove  them  out  of  his  possessions.  Nuwul  Singh 
and  Bhaw&ni  Singh  went  with  the  Mahratta  army  towards 
M&Iw&  and  XJjjain.  The  son  of  Ballu  J&t,  who  had  raised  a 
rebellion  in  the  territory,  and  wished  to  alienate  a  part  from  it, 
and  make  himself  its  master,  was  also  baffled  in  his  schemes, 
and  could  not  succeed  in  his  object. 

In  the  month  of  Safar,  1183  a.h.  (June,  1769  a.d.),  the  town 
of  Dig  Kumbher  twice  caught  fire,  and  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  men  were  burnt.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  animals 
and  houses  which  were  consumed. 

In  the  same  year  Tukkaji  Holkar,  son-in-law^  of  Malhar  R&o, 
B&m  Ghand  Ganesh  and  other  Mahrattas  proceeded  with  a  for- 
midable army  of  one  lac  of  horse  and  foot  from  the  Dakhin,  and 
reached  the  territory  of  Ranjit  Singh,  A  great  conflict  took 
place  between  the  J&t  and  Mahratta  forces,  and  numerous  men 
on  both  sides  fell  in  the  field.  But  the  gale  of  victory  blew  in 
favour  of  the  Mahratta  army,  and  the  J&ts  took  refuge  in  the 
most  fortified  of  their  strongholds.  The  Mahratta  army  overran 
and  spread  devastation  in  the  country  which  belonged  to  Ranjit 
Singh  J&t,  from  Agra  to  Kol  and  Jalesar.  The  J&ts,  having 
assembled  their  forces,  prepared  to  oppose  them,  and  at  last 
peace  was  made  between  the  parties.  The  J&ts  gave  a  contribu- 
tion of  about  forty-five  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  Mahrattas,  and 
saved  the  country  from  their  depredations.  Being  restored  to 
their  possessions,  they  banished  the  fear  of  the  Mahrattas  from 
their  minds.  Civil  feuds  had  broken  out  among  Nuwul  Singh, 
Banjit  Singh,  and  other  sons  and  grandsons  of  Suraj  Mai  J&t,  and 
great  disturbances  took  place,  in  consequence. 

Najaf  Khdn,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1187  a.h. 
(1773  A.D.),  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the 
Jats ;  the  Biluchis,  Mew4ttis,  and  other  tribes  also  joined  with 
him.     He  brought  many  places  which  belonged  to  them  into  his 

*  [He  was  "no  way  related  to  Malbar  H^o.'*— Malcolm's  Central  India^  toI. 
L  p.  163 ;  Grant  Duff,  vol.  ii.  p.  196.] 
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possession,  and  has  continued  to  spread  disturbances  in  their  terri- 
tories up  to  this  day,  the  dth  of  Jum&da-s  s&ni,  1189  a.h.  (Aug. 
1775  A.D.).  He  subdued  the  J&ts,  and  reduced  the  B&jas  to 
subjection,  as  we  have  particularized  in  the  chapter  which  gives 
his  history.  Najaf  Kh&n  took  the  fortress  of  Dig  by  storm  from 
the  J&ts,  who,  according  to  some,  also  lost  possession  of  Kumbher. 
This  place,  as  well  as  Xgra,  Mathuri,  Bindriban,  Kol,  Jalesar 
and  K&m&,  beside  many  other  mahdls^  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Najaf  Kh&ii,  who  at  the  present  day,  the  1st  of  the  month  of 
Jum&da-l  awwal,  1192  a.h.  (1  June,  1778  A.D.),  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  besieging  the  fort  of  M&chehrL 

Account  of  Bengal^  Maksiiddbdd,  and  Patna  'Azimdbdd,  and  of 

the  cities  of  Calcutta  and  Dacca. 

When  the  English  had  driven  out  K&sim  'All  Eh&n  from 
Bengal,  Maksud&b&d  and  'Azim&b&d  Patna,  they  confirmed  the 
son  of  JaYar  ^Ali  Eh&n  in  the  deputy-governorship  of  Bengal, 
and  Shit&b  R&(  in  that  of  'Azim&b&d  Patna.  The  armies  which 
were  stationed  in  those  provinces  under  the  command  of  the 
former  governors  were  all  dismissed,  and  the  necessary  number  of 
Telinga  harkanddzes  were  enlisted,  to  be  kept  at  the  disposal  of 
the  deputy-governors  of  the  provinces.  It  is  said  that  a  very 
strange  practice  was  introduced  into  the  country,  namely,  that 
the  English  began  to  sell  some  articles  themselves,  and  that  they 
prohibited  other  traders  from  dealing  in  them  according  to  former 
practice. 

In  the  month  of  Shawwil,  1183  a.h.  (Feb.  1770  a.d.),  in  the  city 
of  Calcutta,  where  the  English  resided,  such  a  storm  raged  that 
many  men  were  killed,  and  houses  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the 
hurricane.  In  the  same  year  such  a  dreadful  famine  occurred  in 
Calcutta,  Bengal,  and  '^Azim&b&d,  that  in  places  where  four 
maunds  of  grain  had  been  sold  for  a  rupee,  even  four  airs  were 
not  then  to  be  obtained  for  the  same  money.  Consequently 
many  persons  died  of  hunger.    It  is  said  that  in  Bengal  and 
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'Az{m&b&d  about  three  million  seven  hundred  thausand  men 
were  starred  to  death ;  and  many  sold  their  sons  and  daughters 
for  grain,  or  for  four  or  eight  anas  a  piece.  On  account  of  this 
dearth,  the  English  sent  several  hundred  boats  from  Calcutta  to 
Faizab&d  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  grain.  Thus  the  price  of 
com  was  also  raised  in  Faiz&b&d  and  Lucknow. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  1183  a.h.  (May, 
1769  A.D.),  such  showers  of  hailstones  fell,  that  the  whole  city 
of  Calcutta,  where  the  English  resided,  was  reduced  to  ruins. 
Several  men  were  killed,  houses  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  only 
a  few  men  survived.  In  the  same  month  and  the  same  year 
hailstones  fell  also  in  the  city  of  Maksud^b&d. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  are  so  just  and  honest,  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  wealth  of  any  rich  men,  bankers,  merchants 
and  other  people  who  reside  in  their  cities,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  very  kind  to  those  who  are  wealthy.  But  from  those 
who  are  powerful  they  manage  to  obtain  money  by  their  wisdom 
and  adroitness,  and  even  by  force  if  necessary  ;  but  they  are  not 
oppressive,  and  never  trouble  poor  people.  They  are  a  wonderful 
nation,  widowed  with  equity  and  justice.  May  they  be  always 
happy,  and  continue  to  administer  justice  ! 

Arrival  of  Oovemor  General  Hastings  at  Lucknow. 

When,  in  1198  a.h.  (1784  a.d.),  the  news  spread  in  Faiz&b&d, 
Lucknow,  and  other  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Naw&b 
Waziru-1  Mam&lik  Asafu-d  daula,  ruler  of  the  provinces  of  Oudh 
and  All&h&b&d,  that  the  Governor  General,  Mr.  Hastings,- was 
coming  from  Calcutta  towards  Lucknow,  Naw&b  i!^safu-d  daula, 
with  a  view  to  welcome  him,  marched  from  that  city  on  the  9fch  of 
Bab('u-8  8&n(,  and  encamped  at  Jhusf,  near  All&h&b&d.  When 
the  intelligence  of  the  Governor  General's  arrival  at  Benares  was 
received,  the  Naw&b  despatched  the  minister,  Haidar  Beg  Kh&n, 
accompanied  by  Alm&s  'Ali  Eh&n,  Governor  of  Eora  and 
Et&wa,  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  influence.  They  met  the 
Governor  General  at  Benares,  and  having  presented  their  nazars, 
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remained  in  attendance  on  him.  When  the  Gorernor  General 
reached  All&h&b&d,  Naw&b  Asafu-d  daula  crossed  the  river,  and 
after  an  interview  had  taken  place  between  these  magnates,  they 
came  together  to  Lucknow.  Great  rejoicings  were  made  by  the 
people  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Governor  General,  for  the 
English  are  very  just,  equitable  and  humane. 

Destt^uction  of  Pilgrims  at  Hardwdr. 

Every  year,  in  the  month  of  Bais&kh  (April),  the  people  of 
India,  particularly  Hindus,  resort  to  Hardw&r,  a  place  of  great 
sanctity,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  and  a  fair  lasts  for  several 
days.  It  is  said  that  in  Jum&da-l  awwal,  1198  a.h.  (April, 
1784  A.D.),  in  the  (Hindi)  month  of  Bais&kh,  when  the  people 
had  collected  as  usual,  such  a  deadly  blast  arose  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons,  men  and  women,  died  from  it  in  less  than  two 
hours.  In  the  same  month  and  year  thousands  of  persons  lost 
their  lives  from  starvation  in  Dehli  in  a  space  of  five  or  six  days, 
on  account  of  the  dearth  of  com.  The  famine  raged  from 
Mult&n  down  to  Bengal  and  Maksudab&d,  with  such  violence 
that  people  were  reduced  to  a  very  deplorable  state.  They 
laboured  under  double  difficulties,  one  the  scarcity  of  grain,  and 
the  other  the  want  of  employment,  which  equally  afiected  both 
the  soldier  and  the  tradesman. 

Mr.  SastingSy   Governor  General,  imprisoned  and  sent  home  by 

orders  of  the  King  of  England} 

Mr.  Hastings,  who  some  years  previously  had  been  appointed 
by  the  King  of  England  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  Maksud&b&d, 
and  "^Azimdhid  Patna,  revolted  from  his  obedience,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  King'^s  orders,  declaring  that  he  was  a  servant  of 
the  Kings  of  India.^  The  King  of  England  sent  another  governor 
to  Calcutta  in  his  place;  and  when  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  and 

^  [This  short  Extract  has  been  retained,  not  for  its  accuracy,  but  for  its  native 
view  of  the  subject.] 
*  [The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.] 
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went  to  visit  Mr.  Hastings,  that  gentleman  killed  him  by  the 
power  of  his  sorceries. 

After  this,  the  King  of  England  despatched  another  officer  to 
fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  Calcutta ;  but  that  gentleman 
declined  to  resign  charge  of  the  government.  At  last  they  de- 
termined on  fighting  a  duel,  with  the  understanding  that  the  victor 
should  assume  the  office  of  Governor.  A  day  was  fixed^  and 
on  that  day  they  fought  a  duel.  Mr.  Hastings  escaped,  but 
wounded  his  antagonist  in  the  arm  with  a  pistol-ball,  who  was 
consequently  obliged  to  return  to  England. 

The  King  of  England  then  contrived  a  plot,  and  sent  to 
Calcutta  about  four  hundred  European  soldiers,  in  a  vessel  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
to  the  effect  that,  as  in  these  days  he  had  many  battles  to  fight, 
Mr.  Macpherson  had  been  despatched  with  these  soldiers  to 
reinforce  him,  and  to  render  service  to  him  whenever  exigency 
might  require  it.  Secret  instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  Macpherson 
and  the  soldiers  to  seize  Mr.  Hastings  and  forward  him  to  His 
Majesty'^s  presence.  When  the  ship  reached  near  Calcutta,  Mr. 
Macpherson  sent  the  Boyal  letter  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  saluted 
him  with  the  fire  of  guns  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Hastings,  having 
read  the  letter,  embarked  in  a  boat,  and,  in  company  of 
the  other  English  officers  who  were  with  him  in  Calcutta,  pro- 
ceeded to  welcome  Mr.  Macpherson.  On  his  approaching  the 
vessel,  Mr.  Macpherson  paid  a  salute,  and  with  a  double  guard  of 
the  European  soldiers,  went  from  the  ship  into  Mr.  Hastings^s 
boat.  Immediately  on  boarding  the  boat,  he  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  surround  Mr.  Hastings,  and  having  thus  made  him  a  prisoner, 
showed  him  the  orders  for  his  own  appointment  as  Governor,  and 
the  warrant  which  His  Majesty  had  given  for  the  apprehension 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  saw  no  remedy  but  to  surrender  himself  a 
prisoner.  Mr.  Macpherson  sent  him  to  England  in  a  ship  under 
the  custody  of  the  European  guard  which  had  come  out  for  that 
purpose. 
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CXVI. 
Ti^^RfKH-I  SHAH^DAT-I  FARRUKH  SIYAR 

OP 

MIRZ^  MUHAMMAD  BAKHSH. 

[The  full  title  of  this  work  is  TdHkh-i  ShaMdat-i  Farrukh 
Siyar  wa  Julua-i  Mv^hammad  Shdh.  The  author,  Mirzd  Mu- 
hammad Bakhsh,  was  a  poet,  and  wrote  under  the  name  Ashob. 
Nothing  has  been  fonnd  about  him  beyond  what  he  himself  tells 
us  in  his  Preface.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  served  with  Naw&b 
MuMnu-l  Mulk,  "  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&li.^'*  He  records  how  in  this  war  he  personally 
overthrew  and  granted  quarter  to  three  Abdali  horsemen,  for 
which  exploit  he  obtained  great  applause  and  reward.  After- 
wards he  served  under  Kh&n-kh&n&n  (Intiz&mu-d  daula),  and 
obtained  a  mansab  of  2000,  with  his  ancestral  title  of  Kaswar 
Kh&n;  but  he  adds  that  this  title  was  beyond  his  deserts,  and  he 
remained  contented  with  his  simple  name  of  Muhammad  Bakhsh. 
Subsequently  he  acted  in  company  with  'Im&du-l  Mulk  Gh&ziu-d 
din  Khin.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  bold  dashing  officer,  and 
he  had  several  brothers  and  friends  serving  with  him.  His  name 
frequently  appears  in  the  course  of  the  work  when  he  records 
what  he  himself  did  or  saw,  as  in  the  Extract  which  follows. 

The  work  bears  no  special  relation  to  the  death  of  Farrukh 
Siyar.  The  author'*s  intention  was  to  write  the  history  of  "  the 
hundred  years  from  the  death  of  Aurangzeb  to  the  present 
time,  1196  a.h."  (1782  a.d.)  ;  but  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  MS.  and 
another  in  the  Library  of  the  India  Office  close  with  the  return 
of  N&dir  Sh&h^  and  the  death  of  Zakariya  Eh&n,  governor  of  the 
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Panj4b.  The  history  is  very  summary  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  after  which  it  is  written  in  full 
detail.  The  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Tdrikh-i 
Muhammad  Shdhy  but  has  also  recorded  "  what  he  heard  from 
trustworthy  persons,  and  what  he  saw  when  serving  Sultdns  and 
wazirs"  In  his  Preface  he  mentions  the  works  that  he  used  for 
his  Introduction.  They  are  the  usual  authorities  :  the  Akbar- 
ndma,  Tabakdt-i  Akbari,  Ikbdl-ndma-^  JahdngMy  "  the  Journal 
which  Jah&ngfr  himself  wrote  in  a  very  pleasant  style,'*''  and 
many  other  works.  There  are  some  references  also  to  his  own 
poetical  productions — a  poem  of  700  couplets  called  Faldk-dahoby 
written  at  Bhartpur,  "  one  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Suraj  Mai 
3ki,^  and  another  called  Kdr-ndma,  "  Book  of  Deeds,"  in  3000 
couplets,  written  by  command  to  celebrate  the  wars  of  Nawfib 
Mu'inu-1  Mulk. 

In  the  course  of  the  Preface  he  speaks  of  the  English  in  highly 
eulogistic  terms.  He  specially  mentions  Captain  Jonathan  Scott, 
whose  learning  and  acquirements  he  extols  in  verse,  and  for  whose 
encouragement  he  is  grateful.  He  also  acknowledges  the  counte- 
nance and  kindness  which  he  received  from  Colonel  Poller  at 
Lucknow. 

Size — 9  inches  by  8,  670  pages  of  15  lines  each.] 

EXTRACT. 

[When  Niz4mu-1  Mulk  went  forth  to  treat  with  N4dir  Sh4h, 
the  author  of  this  work,  with  several  horsemen  consisting  of  his 
brethren  and  near  relations,  by  the  strength  of  their  horses,  but 
with  great  difficulty  and  much  management,  got  in  front  of  the 
elephants  of  ^saf  J&h  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  and  arrived  first  at  the 
battle-field.  *  *  As  we  were  before  all,  we  had  the  first  sight. 
The  Persians  and  others  of  N&dir's  army,  having  dismounted 
and  picketed  their  horses,  were  plundering  and  ransacking  with- 
out check.  They  had  broken  open  the  chests  with  blows  of 
axes  and  swords,  torn  in  pieces  the  bags  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
having  scattered  the  contents  on  the  ground,  were  engaged  in 
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picking  them  up.     Furniture,  especially  the  culinary  utensils  of 
silver  and  copper,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  plunderers. 

When  we  reached  the  place  of  meeting,  it  was  dark,  and  every 
one,  great  and  small,  remained  on  the  spot  he  first  reached.  His 
Majesty  approached  with  a  large  escort  of  men  and  guns  with 
great  splendour.  Next  came  the  train  of  the  chief  t^^os^ir'*  Azimu-llah 
Kh&n  Zahiru-d  daula  Bah&dur.  His  elephant  was  in  armour, 
and  he  himself  rode  in  an  iron  howday  and  was  clothed  in  armour 
from  head  to  foot,  so  that  his  eyes  were  the  only  parts  of  his 
body  that  were  visible.  He  was  attended  by  a  suitable  escort  of 
men  and  arms,  and  made  his  obeisance  to  his  monarch,  and  his 
saldm  to  ^saf  J4h.  Next  came  the  JFaziru-l  mamdlik  Bah&dur. 
*  *  All  the  chiefs  were  mounted  on  elephants  clad  in  armour,  in 
war  howdaa  of  iron  variously  ornamented,  and  all  the  elephant 
riders  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  were  covered  with  arms  and 
armour  from  head  to  foot.] 


CXVII. 

Wi!fKI^AT-I    AZFARf. 

[This  is  one  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  as 
containing  matter  for  the  history  of  Sh&h  '^lam.  He  did  not 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  all  that  is  known  about  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  letter  written  to  Sir  Henry  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot. 
It  says,  **  The  Wdkfdt4  Azfari  is  a  mere  autobiography  of  an 
individual  of  no  note.  This  Azfari  had  some  intercourse  with 
6hul&m  E&dir  in  his  youth,  and  gives  a  few  particulars  of  events 
which  passed  under  his  own  observation.*"  From  the  extracts 
inclosed  in  this  letter  it  is  apparent  that  the  work  was  written 
after  the  death  of  Ghul&m  K&dir,  which  occurred  in  1788  A.D.] 
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CXVIII. 
BAHRU-L   MAWVVi^J 

OF 

MUHAMMAD  'ALt  KHA'N  ANS^Rt. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Muhammad  'Ali  Eh&n  Ansfiri,  Ibn 
^Izzatu-d  daula  Hidayatu-llah  Eh&n,  son  of  Shamsu-d  daula 
Lutfu-Uah  Eh&n  S&dik  Tahawwur  Jang. 

Being  devoted  from  his  early  youth,  as  most  of  these  authors 
say  of  themselves,  to  history  and  studies  subsidiary  to  it,  and 
passing  most  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  those  who  spoke  and 
wrote  of  these  subjects,  he  determined  upon  writing  a  general 
history;  and  as  he  had  already  written  an  account  of  the 
Prophets,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  devote  his  time 
to  a  more  secular  History,  embracing  the  lives  of  the  Eings  who 
in  past  times  have  ruled  upon  the  earth ;  so  that,  through  both  his 
labours  combined,  he  might  derive  the  double  reward  of  hope  of 
heaven  and  advantage  upon  earth.  Relying,  therefore,  upon 
the  help  of  God,  he  allowed  ''  the  parrot  of  his  tongue  to  expatiate 
in  the  garden  of  language,**'  and  after  spending  a  very  long  time 
upon  his  compilation,  he  completed  it  in  the  year  1209  a.h., 
corresponding  with  a.d.  1794-5. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  and  useful  work,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
list  of  contents  given  below,  but  it  presents  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  extract. 

The  work  is  divided  into  nine  Chapters,  and  forty-nine  Sections, 
fimcifully  called  seas  (bahr)  and  waves  (rnaig')  respectively,  and 
hence  the  title  oi Bahru-l Matowdj\  ''The  Tempestuous  Sea." 
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CXIX. 
'IBRAT-Ni^MA 

OP 

FAKtR  KHAIRU-D  DtN  MUHAMMAD. 

[The  author  of  this  work  was  Fakir  Khairu-d  din  AU&h&b&di, 
who  also  wrote  the  History  of  Jaunpur  translated  bj  Major 
Pogson  and  the  Balwant-ndma^  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Jaunpur,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  pension  from  the  British  Government,  which  he  had  earned 
principally  by  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  Mr.  Anderson 
in  his  negociations  with  the  Mahrattas.  He  left  the  service  of 
Mr.  Anderson  through  sickness,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  Imperial  princes.  Subsequently  he  retired  to 
Lucknow,  and  obtained  some  favour  from  the  Naw&bSa'&dat'*Ali, 
whom  he  greatly  extols,  and  whose  high  sounding  titles  he 
recites  in  full  as  ''  IHinikdu-d  daulat  wau-d  din  I'tiz&du-l  Isl&m 
wau-1  Muslimin  Waziru-1  mam&lik  'Umdatu-1  Mulk  Yaminu-d 
daulat  Nazimu-1  Mulk  Kaw&b  Sa'adat  'Ali  £h&n  Bah&dur 
Mub&riz  Jang."     The  author  died  about  the  year  1827. 

The  work  may  be  considered  as  a  History  of  the  reigns  of 
'iQamgir  II.  and  Sh&h  '^lam,  for  although  it  begins  with  Timur, 
the  lives  of  the  Emperors  before  ^Alamgir  are  dismissed  in  a 
very  summary  way,  and  occupy  altogether  only  26  pages.  The 
main  portion  of  the  work,  the  reign  of  Sh&h  '^lam  especially,  is 
very  full  and  minute,  and  the  author  shows  himself  particularly 
well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Sindhia.  The  work  is  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  is  divided  into  years  and  many  chapters.  It 
closes  soon  after  recounting  the  horrible  cruelties  practised  on  the 
Emperor  Sh&h  'Alam  and  his  family  by  the  infamous  Ghul&m 
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S&dir,  whose  atrocities  he  describes  at  length,  and  whose  conduct 
he  denounces  in  the  strongest  language  :  "  The  greatest  of  all  the 
calamities  that  have  fallen  upon  Hindust&n  were  the  acts  of  the 
traitor  Ghul&m  K&dir,  which  deprived  the  Imperial  house  of  all 
its  honour  and  dignity,  and  consigned  himself,  his  relations, 
and  his  tribe,  to  everlasting  infamy/' 

A  subsequent  chapter  describes  the  death  of  GhuUm  £&dir, 
whose  career  induced  the  author  to  give  his  work  the  title  of 
'Ibrat-ndma,  "  Book  of  Warning.'*''  It  extends  to  1204  a.h. 
(1790  A.D.),  and  was  written  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sh&h 
'Alam.  The  history  is  well  written,  in  simple  intelligible  language, 
and  deserves  more  notice  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will  allow. 
Some  Extracts  follow,  translated  chiefly  by  the  Editor,  but  a  few 
passages  are  by  munshis. 

Sir  H.  Elliof's  copy  was  bought  at  Lucknow,  and  is  a  folio  14 
inches  by  9,  containing  500  pages  of  25  lines  to  the  page.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Mutiny  against  ^Imddurl  Mulk  Ohdziurd  din. 

['ImlLdu-1  Mulk,  after  arranging  the  revenue  and  other  matters 
(upon  the  accession  of  '^lamgir  II.),  set  about  a  reformation  of 
the  cavalry  and  sin  ddgh  ^  system,  which  had  fallen  into  a  very 
corrupt  state.  He  removed  the  Emperor  from  Sh4h-Jah&n&bAd 
to  P&nipat,  and  then,  taking  away  from  the  officials  of  the  cavalry 
the  lands  which  they  held  round  the  capital,  he  appointed  his 
own  officers  to  manage  them.  The  chiefs  of  the  cavalry,  being 
hurt  by  the  deprivation  of  their  sources  of  income,  and  being 
encouraged  by  the  Emperor  and  some  of  his  councillors,  were 
clamorous  against  the  wazir^  and  sent  their  uakils  to  him  to 
demand  their  pay.  The  wazir  directed  Najib  Kh&n  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  he  set  his  son,  Z&bita  Xh&n,  to  the  work.  *  * 

The  soldiers,  dissatisfied  with  their  wakilSy  and  ready  for  a 
disturbance,  sent  thirty  or  forty  of  their  most  violent  leaders 

^  [The  word  sin  seems  to  have  a  wider  meaning  than  that  suggested  in  page  136 
Buprd,  There  were  Tarious  ddghs.  In  the  Chahdr  Oukdr^  the  thatnthtr  (sword) 
ddffh  is  mentioned.] 
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to  get  redress  for  their  grievances.  These  men,  complaining 
and  railing  against  their  officers,  went  to  the  pavilion  of  the 
toasdr^  and,  collecting  tliere  in  a  mob,  raised  a  great  tumult. 
The  ioazir  heard  this,  and,  proud  of  his  rank  and  power,  came 
fearlessly  out  to  quell  the  disturbance.  The  rioters  seized 
him,  and  began  to  abuse  him  in  terms  unmentionable.  Num- 
bers gathered  together  from  every  side,  and  the  mob  increased. 
They  tore  off  his  clothes,  and  in  the  struggle  his  turban  even 
fell  from  his  head.  Then  they  dragged  him  through  the  streets 
of  P&nipat  to  their  camp.  The  tcazir^a  forces,  hearing  of  the 
disturbance,  gathered  and  prepared  to  fight;  but  when  they 
saw  their  master  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  they  were  help- 
leas.  The  chiefs  of  the  dagh  went  to  the  wazir  with  apologies, 
and  brought  him  a  turban  and  such  garments  as  they  could 
get.  The  wazir^  seeing  how  frightened  they  were,  flew  into  a 
rage,  and  reviled  them.  Meanwhile  a  message  was  brought  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  officers,  offering  to  make  himself  responsible 
for  their  pay  if  they  would  deliver  over  the  wazir  to  him  a 
prisoner,  and  telling  them  that  if  he  escaped  from  their  hands, 
they  would  have  hard  work  to  get  their  pay  from  him. 

The  passions  of  the  mob  being  somewhat  quieted,  their  chiefs 
thought  that  the  best  way  of  saving  themselves  was  to  communi- 
cate the  Emperor's  message  to  the  wazir.  They  came  humbly 
before  him,  with  importunities,  and  brought  an  elephant,  on  which 
they  seated  him.  Hasan  Kh&n,  one  of  the  chiefs,  took  his  seat 
in  the  howda  with  him,  and  attended  him  as  his  servant  to  the  door 
of  his  tent.  As  soon  as  the  wazir  had  alighted,  Hasan  Eh&n 
also  dismounted  from  the  elephant,  and  mounting  a  horse  went 
off  to  the  camp.  The  wazir  entered  his  tent,  and  sat  down.  He 
then  inquired  what  had  become  of  Hasan  Kh&n,  and  on  being 
told,  he  went  out  and  mounted  an  elephant.  His  own  officers 
and  soldiers  were  collected. there,  prepared  to  act,  and  waited  only 
for  directions.  He  gave  them  orders  to  kill  every  man  of  that 
riotous  party,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  wherever  they  might 
find  him  \  not  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  escape  with  life.     The 
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Bohillas  of  Najfb  Khan  and  other  adherents  fell  upon  the  doomed 
band,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  no  trace  of  them  was  left. 
Many  were  killed,  and  a  few  with  (only)  a  nose  and  two  ears 
escaped  by  flight.  'Im&du-l  Mulk  was  much  hurt  and  troubled 
by  the  part  the  Emperor  had  taken.  In  a  few  days  they  re- 
turned to  Dehli,  and  he,  leaving  the  Emperor  under  the  watch 
of  his  confidants,  proceeded  to  L&hore.] 

^ImddU'l  Mulk  Ghdziu-d  din  seizes  the  widoto  of  Mu*inu-l  Mulk. 

['Im&du-l  Mulk  formed  the  design  of  recovering  L&hore,  and 
marched  for  that  purpose  from  Dehli  with  a  large  army,  taking 
with  him  Prince  ''KM  Gauhar.  They  went  forward  as  if  on  a 
hunting  excursion.  Under  the  advice  of  Adina  Beg  £h&n,  he 
sent  forward  from  Ltidhiy&na  a  force  under  the  command  of 
Saiyid  Jamilu-d  din  Kh&n,  which  accomplished  the  march  of 
forty  or  fifty  kos  in  one  day  and  night,  and  reached  L&hore  early 
on  the  following  morning.  The  widow  of  Mu'inu-1  Mulk  was 
asleep  in  her  dwelling,  and  awoke  to  find  herself  a  prisoner.  She 
was  carried  to  the  camp  of  ^Im&du-l  Mulk,  who,  upon  her  arrival, 
waited  upon  her,  and  begged  to  be  excused  for  what  he  had  done. 
Having  consoled  her,  he  kept  her  near  himself,  and  gave  the 
province  of  L&hore  to  Adiua  Beg  Kh&n  for  a  tribute  of  thirty 
lacs  of  rupees.  Prince  'Ali  Oauhar  was  annoyed  by  the  com- 
plaints and  reproaches  of  the  widow  of  Mu'inu-1  Mulk,  and  tried 
to  induce  'Imddu-1  Mulk  to  reinstate  her;  but  the  minister  paid 
no  heed  to  his  remonstrances,  and  annoyed  him  in  every  way. 
The  widow,  hurt  by  the  treatment  she  had  received,  let  loose  her 
tongue,  and  in  a  loud  voice  reviled  and  abused  the  wazir.  She 
added,  "This  conduct  of  yours  will  bring  distress  upon  the 
realm,  destruction  to  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  and  disgrace  to  the  nobles 
and  the  State.  Ahmad  Slidh  Durrani  will  soon  avenge  this  dis- 
graceful act  and  punish  you.'*' 

Ahmad  Shdh  (Abddli),  on  hearing  of  this  daring  act  of 
'Iinddu-1  Mulk,  came  hastily  to  Lahore.  Adina  Beg  Khdn, 
being  unable  to  resist,  fled  towards  H4nsi  and  Hiss4r.     'Im&du-l 
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Mulk  was  frightened,  and  by  the  good  offices  of  Prince  '*X\i 
Gauhar,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  widow 
of  Mu'inu-1  Mulk.  When  Ahmad  Shdh  drew  near  to  Dehli, 
'Im&da-l  Mulk  had  no  resource  but  submission,  so  he  sought 
pardon  of  his  offence  through  the  mediation  of  the  widow.  With 
all  the  marks  of  contrition  he  went  forth  to  meet  the  Sh&h,  and 
the  widow  interceding  for  him,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  rank  and 
office,  upon  condition  of  paying  a  heavy  tribute.  On  the  7th  of 
Jam&da-l  awwal,  1170  a.h.  (28  Jan.  1757  a.d.),  he  entered  the 
fortress  of  Sh&h-Jahdndb&d,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  'Alamgir.  He  remained  in  the  city  nearly  a  month, 
plundering  the  inhabitants,  and  very  few  people  escaped  being 
pillaged.  ♦  ♦ 

When  Ahmad  Sh&h  demanded  the  tribute  from  'Im&du-l 
Mulk,  the  latter  asked  how  it  could  be  thought  possible  for  him 
to  have  such  ja  sum  of  money ;  but  he  added  that  if  a  force  of 
Durr&nis  and  a  Prince  of  the  house  of  Timur  were  sent  with 
him,  he  might  raise  a  large  sum  from  the  country  of  Sirhind. 
The  Abd&Ii  named  Prince  'Ali  Gauhar,  but  that  Prince  had  been 
greatly  pained  and  disgusted  by  the  wilfulness  and  want  of  respect 
shown  by  'Imddu-1  Mulk  on  their  march  to  Ldhore,  so  he  declined. 
*  *  'Iraddu-1  Mulk,  having  assembled  a  large  force,  went  into 
Oudh,  and  Naw4b  Shuja'u-d  daula  marched  boldly  out  of  Luck- 
now  to  oppose  him,  and  took  post  at  Sdndi.  Conflicts  between 
their  advanced  forces  went  on  for  several  days,  but  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  through  the  medium  of  Sa'du-llah  Kh&u,  by 
which  Shuj4'u-d  daula  agreed  to  pay  five  lacs  of  rupees  in  cash 
to  furnish  supplies.] 

Transactions  of  the  year  1173  a.h.  (1759-60  a.d.).    Martrydom 

of  'Almgir  II} 

^Im&du-l  Mulk  (Ghdziu*d  din  Kh&n),  who  was  very  apprehen- 
sive of  Najibu-d  daula,  excited  Dattd  Sindhia  and  Jhanku  Mah- 

^  [Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  selected  this  passage  from  the  Akhbdru-l  Muhabbai ;  but  as  it 
was  copied  yerbatim  from  this  yrork,  it  haa  been  restored  to  the  rightfUl  owner.] 
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ratta  to  hostilities  against  him,  and  promised  them  several  lacs 
of  rupees,  on  condition  of  their  expelling  him  from  the  country 
which  he  occupied.  The  Mahratta  chiefe  accordingly,  at  the 
head  of  their  southern  armies,  attacked  Najibu-d  daula  with 
impetuosity,  and  he,  as  long  as  he  was  able,  maintained  his 
ground  against  that  force,  which  was  as  numerous  as  ants  or 
locusts,  till  at  last,  being  able  to  hold  out  no  longer,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  fort  of  Sakart&l.  The  southrons  laid  siege  to  the 
fort,  and  having  stopped  the  supplies  of  grain,  put  him  to  great 
distress.  Sindhia,  seeing  Najibu-d  daula  reduced  to  extremities, 
sent  for  'Im&du-l  Mulk  from  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  measures  for  chastising  him. 

'Im&du-l  Mulk^  suspicious  of  the  Emperor,  and  knowing 
that  ^Intizamu-d  daula  Kh&n-kh&n&n  was  his  chief  adviser, 
murdered  that  noble  in  the  very  act  of  saying  his  prayers. 
He  then  treacherously  sent  Mahdi  'Ali  Kh&n,  of  Kashmir, 
to  the  Emperor,  to  report  that  a  most  saintly  darweah  from 
JCandahdr  had  arrived  in  the  city,  who. was  lodged  in  the  kotila 
of  Firoz  Shdh,  and  that  he  was  well  worth  seeing.  The 
Emperor,  who  was  very  fond  of  visiting  fakirs^  and  particularly 
such  a  one  as  had  come  from  the  country  of  Ahmad  Sh&h, 
became  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  went  to  him 
almost  unattended.  When  he  reached  the  appointed  place,  he 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  his  assassins  were 
concealed,-  and  Mahdi  'Ali  Khdn  relieved  him  of  the  sword  which 
he  had  in  his  hand,  and  put  it  by.  As  he  entered  the  house, 
the  curtains  were  down  and  fastened  to  the  ground.  Mirz& 
Bdbar,  son  of  I'zzu-d  din,  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  beginning 
to  suspect  foul  play,  drew  his  sword,  and  wounded  several  of  the 
conspirators.  Upon  this  the  myrmidons  of  'Im&du-l  Mulk 
surrounded  and  took  him  prisoner ;  and  having  taken  the  sword 
from  him,  placed  him  in  a  palankin^'  s^ni  sent  him  back  to  the 
royal  prison.  Some  evil-minded  Mughals  were  expecting  ^the 
Emperor  in  the  chamber,  and  when  they  found  him  there  un- 
attended and  alone,   they  jumped  up,  and  inflicting  on  him 
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repeated  wounds  with  their  daggers,  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
and  then  threw  his  body  out  of  the  window,  stripped  off  all  the 
clothes,  and  left  the  corpse  stark  naked.  After  lying  on  the 
ground  for  eighteen  hours,  his  body  was  taken  up  by  order  of 
Mabdi  'All  Kh&n,  and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Emperor 
Hnm&ydn.^  This  tragedy  occurred  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of 
Rabi'u-s  s4ni,  1173  a.h.  (30th  Nov.  1759  a.d.).  On  the  same 
day  a  youth  named  Muhiu-l  Millat,  son  of  Muh{u-s  Sunnat,  son 
of  E&m  Bakhsh,  was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Sh&h 
Jah&n  II. 

^Imadu-1  Mulk  hastened  to  Sakart&l,  and  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  Najibu-d  daula.  In  the  mean  time,  the  report  of 
Ahmad  Shah  Durr&ni's  invasion  spread  among  the  people. 
'Imfidu-1  Mulk,  in  fear  of  his  life,  saw  no  other  means  of  safety 
than  in  seeking  the  protection  of  Suraj  Mai,  and  accordingly 
departed  without  delay  for  that  chiefs  territory.  Please  God,  an 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Shdh  Durrdni  shall  be  related  hereafter. 

Imult  to  Shah  ^Alam. 

It  is  a  custom  among  the  Hindus  that  at  the  hoUi  festival  they 
throw  dust  upon  each  other,  and  indulge  in  practical  jokes.  On 
the  14th  of  Jumdda-1  awwal,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  His  Majesty  Shdh  'Xlani,  when  this  festival  occurred, 
ijinand  R&o  Narsi  dressed  up  a  person  in  fine  garments  to 
represent  the  Emperor,  and  applied  long  false  mustaches  and 
a  beard  to  his  lips  and  chin.  The  person  was  placed  on  an  old 
bedstead,  with  a  lad  in  his  arms,  in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  to 
represent  the  Emperor's  daughter,  whom  he  very  tenderly  loved, 
and  always  kept  in  his  presence  when  he  went  out  in  a  litter  or 
op  an  elephant.     The  bedstead  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 

^  The  circumstances  of  this  Emperor's  death  are  not  mentioned  by  the  ordinary 
anthorities.  Dow  is  the  most  circumstantial.  Compare  Mill's  Britiih  India,  vol.  ii. 
p.  473;  Grant  DuflTs  HUtory  of  the  Mahrattst^  vol.  ii.  p.  137;  Seir  Mutaqherin^ 
▼ol.  ii.'p.  166 ;  Life  of  Hajiz  Rahmat  Khan,  p.  57 ;  Elphinstone'e  India,  vol.  ii.  p. 
635;  Scott*s  Hi»tory  of  the  Deeean,  vol.  ii.  p.  236;  Dow*8  Eittory  of  India,  vol.  ii. 
p.  473 ;  Franklin's  Shah  Auium^  p.  13. 
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four  men,  and  before  it  went  several  persons  of  low  caste  in  the 
liabit  of  the  Emperor^s  attendants,  with  clubs,  umbrellas,  and 
other  insignia  of  royalty  in  their  hands.  In  this  manner  they 
proceeded  in  regular  procession,  beating  drums,  and  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  spectators.  They  passed  by  the  Jah&n-num& 
palace,  where  the  Emperor  was  sitting.  This  great  insolence, 
however,  excited  no  indignation  in  His  Majesty's  noble  mind ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  ordered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  rupees 
to  be  given  to  those  persons.  Sh&h  Niz&mu-d  din,  who  was  an 
enemy  of  Anand  B&o,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and 
having  succeeded  in  kindling  the  Emperor^s  anger,  represented 
the  matter  on  His  Majesty^s  part  to  Mah&r&ja  Sindhia,  in  whose 
camp  Anand  R&o  resided.  *  *  The  Mah&r&ja  was  highly  in- 
censed on  being  informed  of  this  disrespectful  and  impudent 
proceeding,  and  immediately  ordered  that  the  tents  of  iJinaiid 
Bdo  should  be  plundered,  and  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Baj 
Muhammad,  ddrogha  of  artillery.  No  sooner  was  the  order 
passed  than  his  tents  and  all  his  property  were  given  up  to 
plunder,  and  he  himself  was  seized  and  placed  in  front  of  a  gun. 
The  Emperor,  on  being  informed  of  the  orders  which  the 
Mahdraja  had  given,  sent  one  of  his  eunuchs  to  tell  the  Mah4r&ja 
that  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  pardon  the  offender;  but  that 
he  hoped,  as  a  warning  to  others,  the  Mah&r&ja  would  turn  him 
out  of  his  camp.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  by  the 
Mahardja,  he  was  called  back  from  the  gun,  and  his  life  was 
spared ;  but  he  was  disgraced  and  banished  from  the  presence. 
Anaud  B4o  remained  concealed  in  the  camp  for  a  few  days,  and 
afler  having  collected  his  property  which  was  left  from  the  spoil, 
he  went  away  to  Ujjain. 

Thirtieth  Year  of  the  Reign,  1202  a.h.  (1787-8  a.d.). 

Atrocities  of  Ohuldm  Kddir, 

[When  Ghul&m  X&dir  Eh&n  and  Isma^il  Beg  Kh&n  had  made 
their  way  into  Dehli  by  the  contrivance  of  Nizir  Mansur  'All 
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Sh&n  and  the  connivance  of  the  Mughal  chiefs,  Ghul&m  Kadir 
assamed  the  chief  authority.  He  began  to  oppress  the  citizens, 
and  demanded  money  from  the  Emperor.  These  proceedings 
made  the  Emperor  very  angry.  Ghul&m  Kddir  went  to  the 
Emperor  to  ask  him  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  for  some 
supplies  to  maintain  his  own  dignity.  The  Emperor  replied  that  if 
he  possessed  any  money,  he  would  not  withhold  it.  Ghul&m 
£&dir  replied  that  one  of  the  Princes  must  be  placed  in  his 
charge,  so  that  he  might  go  and  fight  with  the  Mahrattas.  The 
Emperor  told  him  to  go  out  of  the  city  to  hunt,  and  that 
Salaimdn  Shukoh  should  then  be  sent  to  him.  He  accordingly 
departed,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  near  the  kotilu  of  Firoz 
Sh&h.  Afterwards  the  Prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant 
and  was  brought  with  his  retinue  to  the  camp.  The  officers 
presented  their  nazars^  and  five  hundred  horse,  a  regiment  of  foot 
and  four  guns  were  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Prince's  tent  as  a 
guard.  ♦  ♦ 

Ghul&m  K&dir  proceeded  to  the  palace,  *  *  and  urged  the 
Emperor  to  procure  money  from  somewhere  and  to  give  it  to 
him  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  At  this  juncture  a  message 
was  brought  to  Ghul&m  Kddir  from  the  Malika  Zamdniya  (the 
queen  dowager),  ofiering  to  give  him  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  on  con- 
dition of  Shah  ^Alam  being  deposed,  of  Prince  Beddr  Bakht, 
son  of  the  late  Emperor  Ahmad  Shdh,  being  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  the  fort  and  city  being  placed  in  his  possession.  Ghulam 
£&dir  agreed  to  this,  and  confirmed  the  plan  by  his  word  and 
covenant,  expressing  his  devotion  to  the  house  of  B&bar.  On  the 
26th  Shawwal  1202  a.h.  (31st  July,  1788  a.d.),  he  went  to  the 
palace,  attended  by  five  hundred  men,  to  demand  money  for  the 
soldiers,  and  to  express  his  fears  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  Emperor 
inquiring  what  he  meant,  he  replied  that  his  enemies  and  detractors 
had  raised  suspicions  against  him  in  the  Emperor'^s  mind,  and  to 
guard  against  this  he  required  that  the  charge  of  the  palace 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  own  people,  so  that  he  might 
come  and  state  freely  what  he  had  to  represent.     The  Emperor 
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replied  that  he  seemed  destined  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
house,  and  that  his  name  would  stand  infamous  on  the  page  of 
history.  K&zir  Mansur  'Ali  'Khin  observed  that  Isma'il  Kh&n 
was  present  with  a  statement  and  agreement,  and  that  (for  con- 
firming it  by  oath)  he  had  also  brought  the  Holy  Kuran.  He 
was  called  forward,  the  compact  was  confirmed  upon  the  Holy 
Eur&n,  under  the  signatures  of  himself  and  Ghul&m  E&dir.  The 
Emperor  said,  "  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eur&n, 
and  submit  to  your  wishesV' 

Having  obtained  the  Emperor's  consent,  the  Ndzir  placed  the 
gates  of  the  palace  in  charge  of  Ghul&m  E&dir's  men.  *  *  Four 
thousand  horse  were  posted  in  and  about  the  palace,  *  *  and  all 
the  environs  were  in  the  possession  of  the  men  of  GhuUm  E&dir 
and  the  Mirzd  (Bed4r  Bakht).  They  took  possession  of  the  doors 
of  the  female  apartments,  beat  the  eunuchs  with  stones  and  sticks, 
seized  upon  the  goods  and  fiimiture,  and  took  the  wardrobe  and  the 
store-rooms  out  of  the  hands  of  the  royal  servants.  A  few  personal 
attendants  and  eunuchs  were  all  that  remained  with  the  Emperor. 
No  one  was  left  who  could  go  out  to  ascertain  what  was  passing, 
and  the  Emperor  was  in  great  trouble  and  anxiety.  At  that 
moment  Prince  Akbar  said,  '*  One  choice  is  yet  left  :  if  you  will 
allow  us,  we  brothers  will  all  fall  upon  those  traitors,  and  will 
bravely  encounter  martyrdom."  He  replied,  "  No  one  can 
escape  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  there  is  no  contending 
against  doom ;  the  power  is  now  in  the  hands  of  others.""  Prince 
Akbar  raised  a  great  cry,  drew  his  sword,  and  placed  it  to  his 
throat  to  kill  himself.  The  Emperor  snatched  the  sword  from 
his  hand,  and  put  it  to  his  own  throat.  A  cry  arose  from  all  who 
were  present,  and  the  noise  spread  through  the  palace.  Ghulam 
E&dir  came  in  alarmed.  The  Emperor,  with  great  politeness, 
called  him  near,  and  placing  his  head  upon  his  own  breast,  said  in 
his  ear,  "Twenty  lacs  of  rupees  have  been  provided,  but  let  them 
be  expended  in  the  business  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  not  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  censure  and  lasting  disgrace  upon  me.'"  *  ♦ 

On  the  27th  Shaww&l  Ghul&m  E&dir,  having  come  to  an 
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understanding  with  Isma'f  i  Beg  Kh&n,  went  into  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  who  was  seated  in  his  private  apartments,  and  began 
to  speak  fawningly.  The  Emperor  said,  "I  relied  upon  your 
promise  and  your  oath  on  the  Eur&n,  and  kept  myself  in  private, 
tell  me  what  you  require,  for  I  have  no  remedy.*"  G-hul&m  K&dir 
firowned  and  replied,  '^I  have  no  reliance  on  you.  He  who  speaks 
of  sitting  in  private  should  give  up  the  claim  to  sovereignty.'*'' 
At  that  moment  Gul  Muhammad  Kh&n  brought  forward  Prince 
Bedar  Bakht.  Ghul&m  Kddir  insolently  stepped  forward,  and 
took  the  Emperor's  dagger  from  his  girdle,  while  his  companions 
wrested  the  swords  from  the  hands  of  the  Princes.  The 
Emperor'^s  personal  attendants  and  the  eighteen  Princes  were 
removed  to  the  mldtin}  Gliul&m  E&dir  then  took  the  hand  of 
Prince  Bed&r  Bakht,  and  placed  him  on  the  royal  seat.  The 
chiefs  who  were  present  made  their  offerings,  and  the  drums 
were  beaten  to  proclaim  the  name  of  Bed&r  Bakht.  He  thus 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  27th  Shaww&l,  1204  a.h.  (22nd 
June,  1790). 

On  the  8th  Zi-1  ka^da  Ghul&m  K&dir  sent  his  stem  officers 
to  Bed&r  Bakht  for  ten  lacs  of  rupees.  He  excused  himself, 
saying  that  the  Imperial  family  had  been  swept  clean,  but  he 
would  send  what  he  could  scrape  together.  He  sent  some  vessels 
of  silver  and  other  articles,  and  said  that  if  more  was  required, 
application  should  be  made  to  Sindhia  and  the  Rdjas  who  were 
well  affected  towards  the  Imperial  throne.  Bohilla  ^Ali  said, 
"  Tour  Majesty  must  go  into  the  private  apartments,  for  the 
money  will  not  be  obtained  without  some  trouble/'  He  said,  ^^  If 
there  is  any  more  money,  you  are  welcome  to  it.  I  came  out  of 
the  saldtin  with  a  shirt  and  an  old  pair  of  trowsers,  which  I  still 
have;  but  you  know  all  about  it."*^  Ghul&m  Eddir  took  the  gold 
and  silver-mounted  articles  from  the  apartments  of  Sh4h  'j^am 
and  the  princes  and  princesses,  then  piled  them  in  a  heap  and 
burnt  them,  and  sent  the  metal  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.     He 

^  [This  word  recurs,  and,  as  here  used,  it  prohahly  is  an  ahhreviation  of  the  words 
deorhi  taldtin,  apartments  of  the  Princes.    (See  at^rd,  p.  141.}] 
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took  several  cart-loads  of  swords,  daggers,  and  muskets,  belongins^ 
to  the  Emperor  and  Princes ;  some  he  gave  to  his  companions, 
and  some  he  sent  to  the  store-house. 

Sh4h  'Alam  and  the  Princes  were  kept  as  prisoners  in  the 
Moti  Mahall.  Ghul4m  X4dir  ordered  that  Prince  Akbar  and 
Prince  Sulaiman  Shukoh  should  be  bound  and  whipped  by  the 
carpet-spreaders.  Sh4h  'Alam  exclaimed^  "  Whatever  is  to  be 
done,  do  to  me  !  These  are  young  and  innocent."  Bedar  Bakht 
now  came  in.  Ghul4m  K4dir  abused  them,  and  put  every  one  of 
them  in  the  hot  sunshine.  Bed&r  Bakht,  having  sat  there  a 
little  while,  informed  him  how  to  find  money,  and  said,  *^My 
servants  are  at  your  command,  threaten  them,  and  ask  for  it.**^ 
The  female  attendants  of  the  palace  were  then  bound,  and  hot 
oil  being  poured  on  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  their  feet,  they 
gave  information  of  two  ice  vaults  from  which  a  box  of  gold, 
silver  and  mounted  vessels  was  taken.  *  *  Sh4h  '^lam  was 
sitting  in  the  sun  and  complaining,  when  Ghulam  E4dir  said  to 
some  truculent  Afgh&ns,  "  Throw  this  babbler  down  and  blind 
him.'^  Those  men  threw  him  down,  and  passed  the  needle  into 
his  eyes.  They  kept  him  down  safe  on  the  ground  for  a  time 
with  blows  of  sticks,  and  Ghul4m  K&dir  asked  him  derisively  if 
he  saw  anything,  and  he  replied,  "  Nothing  but  the  Holy  Eur&n 
between  me  and  you."  All  night  long  he  and  his  children  and 
the  women  of  his  palace  kept  up  loud  cries.  Ghul&m  X&dir  re- 
mained that  night  in  the  Moti  Mahall,  and  hearing  these  cries,  he 
writhed  like  a  snake,  and  directed  his  servants  to  beat  and  kill 
those  who  made  them.  But  some  of  these  men  dreaded  the 
questioning  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  held  their  hands. 

On  the  9th  Zi-1  ka'da, "»  *  Ghul&m  E4dir  said  to  Bedar  Bakht, 
"  Come  out,  and  I  will  show  you  a  sight."  Perforce,  he  went  out 
of  the  door,  and  sat  down.  Ghul4m  K4dir  went  to  Sh&h  'Ailam, 
and  said,  *'  Find  me  some  gold,  or  I  will  send  you  to  join  the 
dead."  Sh4h  '^am  reviled  and  reproached  him,  saying,  "  I  am 
in  your  power,  cut  off  my  head,  for  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live 
like  this.*'  Ghul&m  K&dir  sprang  up,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
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Emperor's  bosom,  Kandah&ri  Kh&n  and  Purdil  Kh&n  seized  his 
hands,  two  of  their  companions  held  his  feet ;  Kandahari  Kh&n 
tore  out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  that  bloodthirsty  reckless  ruffiaii 
tore  oat  the  other  with  his  own  hands,  amid  the  wailings  of  the 
Emperor.  Ghul4m  K4dir  then  gave  orders  that  the  needle 
should  be  passed  into  the  eyes  of  Prince  Akbar,  Sulaimdn  Shukoh, 
and  Ahsan  Bakht.  The  ladies  came  from  behind  their  curtains, 
and  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Ghulam  K&dir,  to  pray  for 
mercy;  but  he  kicked  them  on  their  breasts,  and  sent  them  away. 
The  heart  of  Miyar^  Singh  was  in  flames,  and,  overpowered  with 
rage,  he  cried,  "  Ghul&m  E&dir !  cease  your  fury,  and  withdraw 
your  hands  from  these  helpless  (princes) ;  for  if  you  do  not,  you 
will  hardly  escape  from  me."  Seeing  his  passion,  6hul4m  E4dir 
arose,  and  said,  "  Pinion  all  three  of  them,  and  I  will  consider 
what  to  do  with  them  another  time.""  He  then  ordered  some  of 
his  followers  who  were  present  to  beat  them  with  sticks  till  they 
were  senseless,  and  to  put  them  in  prison.  Then  he  called  for 
a  painter,  and  said,  ^^  Paint  my  likeness  at  once,  sitting,  knife  in 
hand,  upon  the  breast  of  Shdh  'jSilam,  digging  out  his  eyes."  He 
then  forbad  his  attendants  to  bring  any  food  or  water  either  to 
Sh&h  'Alam  or  his  sons. 

The  poor  Emperor  kept  groaning  and  crying,  but  no  one 
heeded  him.  Next  day  Bed4r  Bakht  sent  two  surgeons  to 
dress  his  wounds,  and  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  water. 
His  servants  reported  to  him  that  the  poor  Emperor's  eyes 
were  running  with  blood,  and  that  the  (only)  water  he  had 
to  drink  was  what  flowed  from  his  eyes.  ♦  *  Ghal4m  X&dir 
went  to  Sh4h  ^Alam,  and  seizing  him  by  the  beard,  said,  ^^  I  have 
inflicted  all  this  severity  upon  you  for  your  faults,  but  I  spare 
your  life  for  God's  sake,  otherwise  I  should  have  no  scruple  in 
tearing  you  limb  fi^m  limb/'  On  the  12th  Zi-1  ka'da  he  went 
into  the  jewel-house,  and  took  out  a  chest  and  a  box  of  jewels ;  he 
also  took  several  copies  of  the  Kurdn,  and  eight  large  baskets  of 
books  out  of  the  library.     On  the  13th  his  spies  informed  him 

'  [A  Tery  doubtful  name.    It  is  rariouAly  written  *'  Hatfrr,"  '*  Biy&r,'*  etc.] 
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that  two  sisters  of  Sulaim&n  Shakoh,  one  aged  five  years  and 
the  other  four,  had  died  from  thirst.  When  he  heard  it,  he 
laughed  and  said,  ^'  Let  them  be  buried  where  they  lie.^^  One  of 
his  men  went  to  Bed4r  Bakht,  and  said,  ^^  Ghul&m  K&dir  wants 
the  jewels  you  have.^^  The  Prince  immediately  brought  them 
out  of  his  private  apartments,  and  handed  them  over. 

Next  day  Ghul4m  E&dir,  taking  Bedar  Bakht  with  him,  went 
to  M alika  Zam4niya  and  Sahiba  Mahall,^  and  said,  ^'  Where  is 
the  money  that  was  promised  P  '^  They  said,  *'  What  you  demand 
from  us  is  a  mere  fancy  and  dream  of  yours.*^  When  he  heard 
this,  he  sent  a  person  into  the  private  apartments,  with  directions 
to  bring  them  both  out,  with  only  the  garments  they  stood  upright 
in,  and  to  seize  upon  all  the  money  and  valuables  which  could 
be  found.  Accordingly  they  took  Malika  Zam4niya  and  S&hiba 
Mahall  in  the  dresses  they  were  wearing  {bd  libds-i  badan\  and 
placing  them  in  a  rathy  conducted  them  with  three  hundred 
attendants  to  the  Moti  Mahall.  Workmen  were  then  sent  in 
to  break  down  the  roof  and  walls.  14  either  N&dir  Sh&h,  Ahmad 
Sh&h  Durr4ni,  nor  T&r&ji  Bh&o,  had  ever  dreamed  of  plunder- 
ing the  ladies  of  the  harem;  but  now  all  the  valuables,  the 
accumulations  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  were  brought  out.  *  * 

On  the  25th  Zi-1  ka'da  Ghulam  K&dir  called  Prince  Akbar, 
Sulaim&n  Shukoh,  and  the  other  Princes,  nineteen  in  number, 
before  him,  and  with  harsh  words  called  upon  them  to  sing  and 
dance  before  him.  They  declined ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
them,  saying  that  he  had  long  heard  praises  of  their  singing  and 
dancing.  He  then  commanded  his  attendants  to  cut  of  the 
Princes'  noses  if  they  did  not  sing.  The  Princes  and  boys,  seeing 
there  was  no  escaping  from  his  commands,  did  as  they  were 
directed,  and  sang  and  danced.  He  was  very  pleased,  and  asked 
them  what  recompense  they  desired.  They  said, ''  Our  &ther  and 
children  are  in  great  want  of  water  and  food,  we  ask  for  some." 
He  gave  his  consent.     He  then  turned  all  his  attendants  out  of 

^  [Both  these  ladies  were  widows  of  Mohammad  Sh&h.    The  former  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Farrokh  Siyar.] 
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the  room,  and,  placing  his  head  upon  the  knees  of  Prince  Akbar, 
went  to  sleep,  leaving  his  sword  and  knife  in  their  presence.  He 
closed  his  eyes  for  an  hour  (sd'at),  and  then  getting  up,  he  slapped 
each  of  them  on  the  neck,  and  said,  *^  Can  such  (craven)  spirits 
entertain  the  idea  of  reigning  P  I  wanted  to  try  your  courage.  If 
you  had  any  spirit,  you  would  have  made  an  end  of  me  with  my 
sword  and  dagger."  Then  abusing  them  in  foul  disgusting  words, 
he  sent  them  out  of  his  presence. 

Afterwards  he  called  for  Bed4r  Bakht  and  his  brothers,  and 
placed  wine  before  them.  With  his  own  hands  he  several  times 
filled  the  cups,  and  they  continued  drinking  till  evening,  when  they 
got  «p  and  danced  and  sang,  and  acted  disgracefully.  A  eunuch 
came  in,  and  told  him  that  a  daughter  of  Sh&h  ^Alam,  a  child  of 
ten  years  old,  had  died  of  hunger  and  thirst  croucliing  on  the 
earth.  He  cried,  ^'Bury  her  just  as  she  is,  in  the  place  where  she 
lies.""  When  E4ja  Miyar  Singh  heard  of  these  things,  he  sent 
bread  and  provisions  for  Shah  '^lam  and  his  children.  Ghul&m 
E&dir  was  angry — ^he  sent  for  the  R&ja,  and  frowniug  at  him, 
asked,  '*  What  concern  have  you  with  those  men  P  Remove  your 
people  from  the  watch,  for  I  will  place  Bohillas  to  keep  guard." 
The  R&ja  told  him  that  the  day  of  retribution  for  these  deeds 
was  approaching,  and  that  it  was  not  well  to  offend  the  chiefs. 
He  replied  that  he  would  do  whatever  came  into  his  heart.  *  * 

On  the  17th  Zi-1  ka'da  (sic)  Wai  Khaili  (his  myrmidon) 
reported  to  him  that  he  had  probed  the  walls  of  the  apartments  of 
Malika  Zam&niya  and  S&hiba  M ahall  till  he  had  made  them  like 
sieves,  that  he  had  stripped  everybody,  and  that  no  hole  had  been 
lefl  unsearched  by  his  fingers.  He  had  found  a  few  pearls.  One 
of  Bedar  Bakht's  ladies  had  died  of  fright  at  what  was  passing, 
and  now  the  Afgh&ns,  having  stripped  the  ladies,  were  thinking 
about  taking  them  with  (without  ?)  gowns  or  bodices.^  He 
added,  '*The  power  is  in  your  hands,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
cast  such  shame  upon  the  honour  of  princes."  It  all  depended 
on  his  pleasure,  but  6hul4m  K&dir  replied  that  when  the  Em- 
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peror's  servants  plundered  his  father's  private  apartments,  they 
had  done  worse  than  that  to  his  women.^  "Now,"  said  he, 
^^  it  shall  be  a  sight  for  the  time,  for  my  men  shall  take  the  hands 
of  kings'  daughters,  conduct  them  home,  and  take  possession  of 
their  persons  without  marriage.**^  He  then  ordered  Wai  Khaili 
to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  house  of  Khairu-n  nisa  Begam, 
sister  of  Sh4h  '^lam,  to  strip  her  daughters  and  women  naked, 
and  to  search  for  jewels.  After  taking  *  *  all  they  could  find,  he 
asked  the  Princes  for  gold,  and  they  replied,  "You  have  taken 
all  we  have,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  die.*"  At  his  command  the 
stony-hearted  carpet-spreaders  beat  them  so  that  the  blood  gushed 
from  their  mouths  and  noses.  Then  they  placed  the  Princes  in 
the  saldtin. 

Ghuldra  K4dir  heard  from  Wai  Khaili  of  the  beauty  of 
the  daughters  of  Mirza  Haik4  and  Mirza  Jaika  (P),  and  when 
he  was  sitting  in  the  Moti  Mahall  in  the  evening,  he  ordered 
these  unhappy  ladies  to  be  placed  before  him  without  veils  or 
curtains.  He  was  pleased  with  their  beauty,  showed  them  to  his 
boon  companions,  and  acted  indecently  to  every  one  of  them. 
When  Bed4r  Bakht  was  informed  of  this,  he  beat  himself  upon  the 
head  and  bosom,  and  sent  an  attendant  to  the  ruffian,  to  dissuade 
him  firom  such  actions.  He  replied  (sarcastically),  "What  power 
has  this  slave  to  do  anything  against  His  Majesty?^'*  He  (Bed&r 
Bakht)  then  wrote  to  B&ja  Miy4r  Singh,  who  shuddered  when 
he  read  the  letter,  and  went  to  Ghd&m  E&dir.  The  B&ja  called 
Ghul4m  K&dir  out  of  that  private  room,  and  said  to  him,  "  It  is 
not  right  to  deal  thus  with  the  daughters  of  enemies.  No  one 
seizes  sons  and  daughters  for  the  faults  of  their  fathers.  Sh&h 
'Alam  did  not  cast  any  evil  looks  upon  the  daughters  or  sisters 
of  your  father ;  refrain  from  such  proceedings."  Ghul&m  E4dir 
answered  (in  coarse  terms  to  the  effect)  that  he  intended  to  take 
them  into  his  harem  and  make  them  his  concubines,  and  as  for 

^  [*'  On  this  occasion  the  Emperor  is  said  by  tradition  to  haye  transmuted  Ghul&m 
K&dir  Kh&n  into  a  haram  page/' — Keene's  Fail  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  pp.  101, 
200.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  in  the  * Ih-at-ndma,  and  the  narratiye  is  rather 
against  the  tradition.] 
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the  other  Princesses,  he  would  give  them  to  his  Afghans,  so  that 
they  might  have  a  chance  of  bringing  forth  men  of  courage. 
B4ja  Miy&r  Singh,  against  the  will  of  Ghul&m  K&dir,  went  into 
the  room,  cast  a  sheet  over  (the  Princesses^  heads),  and  sent 
them  home.] 

Death  of  Ghiildm  Kddir, 

[It  is  said  that  on  the  18th  Babfu-l  awwal,  Ghul&m  K&dir 
{after  being  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Sindhia)^  started  off  for 
Ghaus-kada,  his  home,  with  only  a  few  trusted  followers  mounted 
on  swift  horses.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  his  companions  lost 
him ;  he  went  one  way,  and  they  went  another.  He  endeavoured 
to  find  them,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  road  was  full  of  water  and 
mud,  and  the  horse  putting  his  foot  into  a  hole,  rolled  Ghul&m 
E&dir  to  the  ground.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  way  bristled 
with  thorny  acacias,  so  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  When 
the  morning  came,  he  looked  around,  and  seeing  some  inhabited 
place,  he  proceeded  thither.  On  reaching  the  habitation,  he  put 
his  head  into  the  house  of  a  brahman.  The  master  of  the  house, 
seeing  a  stranger  in  such  a  state,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
Ghnl&m  E&dir  answered  that  *  *  .^  But  his  own  action  betrayed 
him.  He  took  off  a  diamond  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to 
the  housekeeper  as  an  inducement  to  guard  him  all  day,  and  to 
guide  him  at  night  towards  Ghaus-kada.  The  brahman  knew  of 
his  infamous  character  and  evil  deeds.  The  brahman  himself, 
in  days  gone  by,  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  ruffian,  and  his 
village  had  been  ravaged.  His  oppressor  was  now  in  his  power, 
and  he  made  the  door  fast.  *  * 

The  brahman  went  in  search  of  some  chief  who  would  appreciate 
the  information  he  had  to  give,  and  was  led  by  fortune  to  the 
tents  of  'All  Bah&dur,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intelligence. 
'Ali  Bahadur  showed  him  great  attention,  and  sent  a  large  party 
of  horse  forward  with  him,  while  he  himself  followed.  •  *  The 
horsemen  entered  the  brahman's  house,  seized  their  prisoner,  and 

^  [The  words  of  the  aiuwer  are  not  complete.] 
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boand  him.  With  yarious  indignities  they  brought  him  to  'AH 
Bah&dur,  *  *  who  sent  him  to  the  fort  of  the  Mahrattas,  *  ♦ 
under  charge  of  B&n&  Eh4n,  who  put  a  chain  upon  his  legs,  a 
collar  on  his  neck,  and  conveyed  him  in  a  bullock-carriage  to 
Sindhia,  guarded  by  two  regiments  of  sepoys  and  a  thousand 
horse.  *  *  On  the  4th  Jum&da-s  s&ni,  under  the  orders  of  Sindhia, 
the  ears  of  Ghul&m  E&dir  were  cut  oflf  and  hung  round  his  neck, 
his  face  was  blackened,  and  he  was  carried  round  the  camp  and 
city.  Next  day  his  nose  and  upper  lip  were  cut  off,  and  he  was 
again  paraded.  On  the  third  day  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  his  eyes  were  torn  out,  and  he  was  once  more  carried 
round.  After  that  his  hands  were  cut  off,  then  his  feet,  and  last 
of  all  his  head.  The  corpse  was  then  hung  neck  downwards  from 
a  tree.  A  trustworthy  person  relates  that  a  black  dog,  white  round 
the  eyes,  came  and  sat  under  the  tree  and  licked  up  the  blood  as 
it  dripped.  The  spectators  threw  stones  and  clods  at  it,  but  still 
it  kept  there.  On  the  third  day,  the  corpse  disappeared  and  the 
dog  also  vanished.  Mah&r&ja  Sindhia  sent  the  ean  and  eye- 
balls to  the  Emperor  Sh&h  'Alam.] 
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CHAHXR  GULSHAN 

OP 

RXM    CHATAR    MAN. 

This  work,  which  is  also  called  Akhhdni-l  Natcddiry  "  Accounts 
of  Bare  Things/^  was  composed  by  R&i  Ghatar  M&n  K&yath  iu  the 
year  1173  a.h.  (1759  a.d.))  the  last  sheets  being  finished  only  a 
week  before  his  death.  As  it  was  left  in  an  unconnected  shape, 
it  was  arranged  and  edited,  after  his  death,  by  his  grandson,  S&i 
Bh&n  B4iz4da,  in  1204  a.h.  (1789-90  a.d.),  as  is  shown  by  a 
chronogram  in  the  Preface  ;  but  as  the  work  ends  with  the 
accession  of  the  nominal  Emperor  Sh&h  Jah&n  the  Second  in 
a.h.  1173,  it  is  evident  that  the  Editor  has  added  nothing  to  his 
grandfather^s  labours. 

The  Editor  states  that  when  Cliatar  M4n  had  travelled  the  road 
of  eternity,  he,  as  a  dutiful  grandson,  was  anxious  to  display  this 
nosegay  of  wisdom  to  some  effect,  in  order  that  those  who  wander 
in  the  garden  of  eloquence  might,  by  a  close  inspection  of  its 
beauties,  which  are  endowed  with  perpetual  verdure,  feel  the  bud 
of  their  heart  expand  with  delight. 

The  Chahdr  Guhhdn  or  "  Four  Gardens,"  is,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, divided  into  four  Books,  and  is  said  by  the  Editor  to  contain 
80  much  information  in  a  small  compass  that  it  resembles  the 
ocean  placed  in  a  cup.  The  historical  part  is  a  mere  abstract, 
and  of  no  value,  nor  are  any  authorities  quoted  for  its  state- 
ments; but  the  work  has  other  points  of  interest,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  Biographies  of  the  Muhammadan  saints, 
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which  are  written  in  a  true  spirit  of  belief,  though  the  writer 
is  a  Hindu.  The  accounts  of  the  Hindu  fakirs,  the  Itine- 
raries, and  the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  twenty-two  s&baa  of 
Hindust&n,  are  also  useful,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  latter  are  not  given  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  us  to  institute 
safe  comparisons  between  its  results  and  those  given  in  the 
A'in-i  AkbarL 

■ 

CONTENTS. 

Book  I.  The  Kings  of  Hindust&n  from  Judhishthira  to  the 
fall  of  the  Mughal  empire,  with  a  statistical  account  of  the  several 
subas  of  Hindustan  pix)per^  and  of  their  Rulers  and  Saints, 
p.  4. — II.  An  account  of  the  southern  siibas  of  India,  and  of 
their  Rulers  and  Saints,  p.  147. — III.  Itineraries  from  Dehli  to 
the  different  quarters  of  India,  p.  219, — IV.  An  account  of  the 
Hindu /flr*ir«,  p.  232. 

The  Chahdr  Chilshan  is  common  in  India,  and  I  have  seen 
several  copies,  none  conspicuously  good,  except  that  in  the 
possession  of  Naw4b  'Ali  Muhammad  Kh4n  of  Jhajjar. 

Size — Quarto,  560  pages  of  13  lines  each. 
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[According  to  the  author's  statement  in  his  Preface,  "  These 
vronderfal  events,  forming  a  volume  of  warning  for  men  of  saga- 
city, are  chronicled  by  the  hasty  pen  of  the  humblest  of  slaves, 
'Ali  Ibrahim  Eh4n,  during  the  administration  of  the  illustrious 
noble  of  celestial  grandeur,  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  prosperity, 
the  ally  of  foe-crushing  victory,  the  sun  of  the  firmament  of 
wisdom,  the  unfurler  of  the  standards  of  pomp  and  dignity,  the 
excellent  prince  bearing  the  highest  titles,  the  privy  councillor  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  England,  the  chief  of  mighty  and 
magnificent  rulers, — the  Governor  General,  Charles,  Earl  of 
Com  wall  is,  may  his  good  fortune  last  for  ever  !  '^ 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  we  are  informed  that  ^'  this  book, 
composed  by  the  illustrious  Nawab  Ibrahim  Kh&n  Bah&dur,  was 
completely  written  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  pen  of  MuUa 
Bakhsh  at  the  town  of  Benares,  and  was  finished  in  1201  a.h. 
(1786  A.D.). 

This  work  is  very  valuable  for  the  clear  and  succinct  account 
it  gives  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  whole  of  it  was  translated 
fi)r  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  by  the  late  Major  Fuller,  and  is  here 
printed  with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant  passages,  and 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Panipat,  which  has  been  previously 
drawn  from  another  work  written  by  one  who  took  part  in  the 
battle. 

Size — 6  inches  by  4 :  219  pages  of  9  lines  each.] 

EXTRACTS. 

As  the  comprehension  of  the  design  of  this  work  is  dependent 
on  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  origin  and  genealogy  of 
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B&l&ji  H&o,  the  eloquent  pen  will  first  proceed  to  the  discussion 
of  that  subject. 

Origin  and  Oeneahgy  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Be  it  not  hidden,  that  in  the  language  of  the  people  of  the 
Dakhin,  these  territories  and  their  dependencies  are  called 
*^  Dihast/^  ^  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  are  styled 
'^  Mahrattas.**^  The  Mahratti  dialect  is  adopted  exclusively  by 
these  classes,  and  the  chieftainship  of  the  Mahrattas  is  centred  in 
the  Bhonsla  tribe.  The  lineage  of  the  Bhonslas  is  derived  from 
the  l/dipur  B&jas,  who  bear  the  title  of  B4n& ;  and  the  first  of 
these,  according  to  popular  tradition,  was  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Naush(rw&n.  At  the  time  when  the  holy  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Isl4m  subverted  the  realms  of  Tran,  Naushirw4n's 
descendants  were  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  and  one  of  them, 
having  repaired  to  Hindustdn,  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
R&ja.  In  a  word,  one  of  the  B&n4*s  progeny  afterwards  quitted 
the  territory  of  l/dipur,  in  consequence  of  the  menacing  and  dis- 
ordered aspect  of  his  affairs,  and  having  proceeded  to  the  country 
of  the  Dakhin,  fixed  his  abode  in  the  Gamatic.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Dakhin,  regarding  the  majesty  of  his  family  with  respect  and 
reverence,  entered  into  the  most  amicable  relations  with  him. 
His  descendants  separated  into  two  families;  one  the  Aholias, 
the  other  the  Bhonslas. 

Memoir  of  Sdhitjly  of  the  tribe  of  Bhonslas. 

S&htjji  was  first  inrolled  among  the  number  of  Niz&m  Sh&h's 
retainers,  but  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  Ibr&him 
'Adil  Sh&h,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  Kokan.  In  return  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  received  in  jdgir  the  parganas 
of  Pun&,  etc.,  where  he  made  a  permanent  settlement  after  the 
manner  of  the  zamhiddrs.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  having 
attained  the  high  honour  of  serving  the  Emperor  Jah&ngir,  he 
was  constantly  in  attendance  on  him,  while  his  son  Sivaji  stayed 

^  [Properly  '^dahatth:*    See  Grant  Doff,  toI.  i.  p.  11.] 
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at  the  jdgir.  As  Ibrahim  'A'dil  Sh&h  for  the  space  of  two  years 
was  threatened  with  impending;  death,  great  disorder  and  con- 
fusion prevailed  in  his  territories  from  the  long  duration  of  his 
illness ;  and  the  troops  and  retainers,  whom  he  had  stationed  here 
and  there,  for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  forts,  and  protecting 
the  frontier  of  the  Kokan,  abandoned  themselves  to  neglect  in 
consequence  of  their  master's  indisposition. 

Memoir  of  Siva,  t/ie  son  of  Sdfiu. 

*  *  Ultimately,  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  the  bulwark  of  re- 
ligion, resolved  upon  proceeding  to  the  Dakhin,  and  in  the  year 
1093  A.H.  bestowed  fresh  lustre  on  the  city  of  Aurang&b&d  by 
the  favour  of  his  august  presence.  For  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  he  strove  to  subvert  the  Mahratta  rule;  but  as  several 
valiant  chieftains  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  and  activity  in  uphold- 
ing their  dynasty,  their  extermination  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  Towards  the  close  of  His  Majesty's  lifetime,  a 
truce  was  concluded  with  the  Mahrattas,  on  these  terms,  viz. 
that  three  per  cent,  out  of  the  revenues  drawn  from  the  Imperial 
dominions  in  the  Dakhin  should  be  allotted  to  them  by  way  of 
mr  deshmtikhi;  and  accordingly  Ahsan  Kli&n,  commonly  called 
Mir  Malik,  set  out  from  the  threshold  of  royalty  with  the  docu- 
ments confirming  this  grant  to  the  Mahrattas,  in  order  that,  after 
the  treaty  had  been  duly  i*atified,  he  might  bring  the  chiefs  of 
that  tribe  to  the  court  of  the  monarch  of  the  world.  However, 
before  he  had  had  time  to  deliver  these  documents  into  their 
custody,  a  royal  mandate  was  issued,  directing  him  to  return  and 
bring  back  the  papers  in  question  with  him.  About  tliis  time, 
His  Majesty  Aurangzeb  'Alamgir  hastened  to  the  eternal  gardens 
of  Paradise,  at  which  period  his  successor  Sh&h  ^Xlam  (Bah&dur 
Sh4h)  was  gracing  the  Dakhin  with  his  presence.  The  latter 
settled  ten  per  cent,  out  of  the  produce  belonging  to  the  peasantry 
as  Bar  deshmukhi  on  the  Mahrattas,  and  furnished  them  with  the 
necessary  documents  confirming  the  graut.^ 

1  See  suprJi,  Vol.  VII.  p.  408. 
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^\rheii  Sh&h  ^Alam  (Bah&dnr  Sh&h)  retained  from  the  Dakhin 
to  the  metropolis,  D&ud  Kh&n  remained  behind  to  ofiBciate  for 
Amiru-l  umard  Zu-1  fik4r  Kh&n  in  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces. He  cultivated  a  good  understanding  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  concluded  an  amicable  treaty  on  the  following  footing,  viz. 
that  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  grant  of  a  tithe  as 
sar  deshmukhi,  a  fourth  of  whatever  amount  was  collected  in  the 
country  should  be  their  property,  while  the  other  three-fourths 
should  be  paid  into  the  royal  exchequer.  This  system  of  division 
was  accordingly  put  in  practice;  but  no  regular  deed  granting 
the  fourth  share,  which  in  the  dialect  of  the  Dakhin  is  called 
chauth^  was  delivered  to  the  Mahrattas.  When  Muhammad 
Farrukh  Siyar  sat  as  Emperor  on  the  throne  of  Dehli,  he  enter- 
tained the  worst  suspicions  against  Amirihl  umard  Saiyid  Husain 
'Ali  Kh&n,  the  chief  of  the  B&rha  Saiyids.  He  dismissed  him  to 
a  distance  from  his  presence  by  appointing  him  to  the  control  of 
the  province  of  the  Dakhin.  On  reaching  his  destination,  the 
latter  applied  himself  rigorously  to  the  task  of  organizing  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom ;  but  royal  letters  were  incessantly  de- 
spatched to  the  address  of  the  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  more 
especially  to  B&ja  S4hu,  urging  him  to  persist  in  hostilities  with 
Amini'l  umard,  *  * 

In  the  year  1129  a.h.  (1717  a.d,),  by  the  intervention  of  Mu- 
hammad Anwar  Kh&n  Burh&npuri  and  Sankar&ji  Malh&r,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,^  on  condition  that  they 
would  refrain  from  committing  depredations  and  robberies,  and 
would  always  maintain  18,000  horsemen  out  of  their  tribe  wholly 
at  the  service  of  the  Ndzim  of  the  Dakhin.  At  the  time  that 
this  treaty  was  ratified,  he  sealed  and  delivered  the  docu- 
ments confirming  the  grant  of  the  fourth  of  the  revenues,  and 
the  sar  d^shmukhi  of  the  province  of  the  Dakhin,  as  well  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  Kokan  and  other  territories,  which  were  designated 
as  their  ancient  dominions.  At  the  same  period  S&ja  S4hti 
appointed  Bal&ji,  son  of  Basu  Ndth  (Biswa  Ndth),  who  belonged 

»  See  «upr4,  Vol.  VII.  p.  466. 
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to  the  class  of  Eokani  Brahmins,  to  fill  the  post  of  his  vakil  at 
the  Court  of  the  Emperor ;  and  in  all  the  districts  of  the  six 
proTinces  of  the  Dakhin  he  appointed  two  revenue  commissioners 
of  his  own,  one  to  collect  the  8ar  deshmukhi,  and  the  other  to 
receive  the  fourth  share  or  chauth.  *  * 

Amiru^l  uniard  Husain  'AH,  having  increased  the  mansaba 
held  by  Bal&ji,  the  son  of  Basu  N&th,  and  Sankar&ji  Malh&r, 
deputed  them  to  superintend  the  afiairs  of  the  Dakhin,  and  sent 
them  to  join  '^lim  ^Ali  Khan.  *  ♦  Afker  the  death  of  Bdl&ji, 
the  son  of  Basu  Nath,  his  son,  named  B&ji  Bao,  became  his 
successor,  and  Holkar,  who  was  a  servant  of  B&I4ji  B&o,  Iiaving 
urged  the  steed  of  daring,  at  his  master^s  instigation,  at  full  speed 
from  the  Dakhin  towards  M&lwa,  put  the  fsubaddrj  Giridhar 
Bah&dur  to  death  on  the  field  of  battle.  After  this  occurrence, 
the  government  of  that  province  was  conferred  on  Muhammad 
Kh&n  Bangash ;  but  owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Mahrattas,  he 
was  unable  to  restore  it  to  proper  order.  On  his  removal  from 
office,  the  administration  of  that  region  was  entrusted  to  B4ja 
Jai  Singh  Saw4i.  Unity  of  faith  and  religion  strengthened 
the  bonds  of  amity  between  B4ji  B4o  and  Baja  Jai  Singh  ;  and 
this  circumstance  was  a  source  of  additional  power  and  influence 
to  the  former,  insomuch  that  during  the  year  1146  (1733  a.d.)  he 
had  the  audacity  to  advance  and  make  an  inroad  into  the  confines 
of  Hindustan.  The  grand  tcazir  'Itim&du-d  daula  Kamru-d 
din  Kh4n  was  first  selected  by  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shah 
to  oppose  him,  and  on  the  second  occasion  Muzaffar  Kh&n,  the 
brother  of  Sams&mu-d  daula  Kh&n-daur&n.  These  two,  having 
entered  the  province  of  M&Iw4,  pushed  on  as  far  as  Sironj,  but 
Bdji  B&o  returned  to  the  Dakhin  without  hazarding  an  engage- 
ment. *  * 

In  the  second  year  after  the  above-mentioned  date,  B&ji 
B4o  attempted  another  invasion  of  Hindiist&n,  when  the 
tcazir  'Itim&du-d  daula  Kamru-d  din  Kh4n  Bahadur  and  tlio 
Naw&b  Eh4n-daur&n  Khan  went  forth  from  Dehli  to  give  him 
battle.  *  *  On  this  occasion  several  engagements  took  place,  but 
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victory  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  icazir ;  and  peace  having  been  ulti- 
mately concluded,  they  both  returned  to  Dehli. 

In  the  third  year  from  the  aforesaid  date,  through  the  mediation 
o(  Amiru-l  umard  Kh&n-daur&n  Kh&n  Bahadur,  the  government 
of  M&lw&  was  bestowed  on  B4ji  Rao,  whereby  his  power  and  in- 
fluence was  increased  twofold.  The  R4o  in  question,  having 
entered  M&lwd  with  a  numerous  force,  soon  reduced  the  province 
to  a  satisfactory  state  of  order.  About  the  same  time  he  attacked 
the  B&ja  of  Bhad4war,  and  after  putting  him  to  flight,  devastated 
his  territory.  From  thence  he  despatched  Pil4ji  with  the  view  of 
subduing  the  kingdom  of  Antarbed  (Do4b),  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  At  that  very  time  Naw&b  Burh&nu-l 
Mulk  had  moved  out  of  his  own  province,  and  advanced  through 
Antarbed  to  the  vicinity  of  -^gra,  Piliji  therefore  crossed  the 
Jumna,  and  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  above-named 
Naw4b  ;  but  having  been  vanquished  in  battle,  he  was  forced  to 
take  to  flight,  and  rejoin  B&ji  Bdo.  An  immense  number  of  his 
army  were  drowned  while  crossing  the  Jumna ;  but  as  for  those 
who  were  captured  or  taken  prisoners,  the  Naw&b  presented  each 
one  with  two  rupees  and  a  cloth,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
depart.  Baji  Kdo,  becoming  downcast  and  dispirited  after  meeting 
with  this  ignominious  defeat,  turned  his  face  from  that  quarter, 
and  proceeded  towards  Dehli.  *  * 

Samsamu-d  daula  Amiru-1  umard  Bah&dur,  after  considerable 
deliberation,  sallied  forth  from  Sh4h-Jah&n&b&d  with  intent  to 
check  the  enemy ;  but  B&ji  R4o,  not  deeming  it  expedient  at  the 
time  to  kindle  the  flame  of  war,  retired  towards  Agra,  and 
Amiru-1  umar4,  considering  himself  fortunate  enough  in  having 
efiected  so  much,  re-entered  the  metropolis.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Mahrattas  extended  their  aggressions  so  far 
as  to  threaten  the  environs  of  the  metropolis.  Though  most  of 
the  men  in  the  Mahratta  army  are  unendowed  with  the  excellence 
of  noble  and  illustrious  birth,  and  husbandmen,  carpenters,  and 
shopkeepers  abound  among  their  soldiery,  yet,  as  they  undergo  all 
sorts  of  toil  and  fatigue  in  prosecuting  a  guerilla  warfare,  they 
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prove  superior  to  the  easy  and  effeminate  troops  of  Hind,  who 
for  the  most  part  are  of  more  honourable  birth  and  calling.  If 
this  class  were  to  apply  their  energies  with  equal  zeal  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  free  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  indolence,  their 
prowess  would  excel  tliat  of  their  rivals,  for  the  aristocracy  ever 
possess  more  spirit  than  the  vulgar  herd.  The  free-booters  who 
form  the  vanguard  of  the  Mahratta  forces,  and  marching  in 
advance  of  their  main  body,  ravage  the  enemy's  country,  are 
called puikdrahs  (puikdrahs?);^  the  troops  who  are  stationed  here 
and  there  by  way  of  picquets  at  a  distance  from  the  army,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  vigilant  watch,  are  styled  7ndti^  and  cMdppah 
is  synonymous  in  their  dialect  with  a  night-attack.  Their  food 
consists  chiefly  of  cakes  made  of  jawdr,  or  bdj'rd^  ddl^  arhady  with 
a  little  butter  and  red  pepper ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  owing  to  the 
irascibility  of  their  tempers,  gentleness  is  never  met  with  in  their 
dispositions.  The  ordinary  dress  worn  by  these  people  comprises 
a  turban,  tunic,  selah  (loose  mantle),  and  jdnghiah  (short 
drawers).  Among  their  horses  are  many  mares,  and  among  the 
offensive  weapons  used  by  this  tribe  tliere  are  but  few  fire-arms, 
most  of  the  men  being  armed  witli  swords,  spears,  or  arrows 
instead.  The  system  of  military  service  established  among  them 
is  this :  each  man,  according  to  his  grade,  receives  a  fixed  salary 
iu  cash  and  clothes  every  year.  They  call  their  stables  pdgdh, 
and  the  horsemen  who  are  mounted  on  cliargers  belonging  to  a 
superior  officer  are  styled  bdrgirs.  *  * 

Bdldji's  Exploits. 

When  B&ji  Rao,  in  the  year  1153  a.h.  (1740  a.d.),  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nerbadda,  bore  the  burden  of  his  existence  to 
the  shores  of  non-entity,  his  son,  B41&ji  B&o,  became  his  suc- 
cessor, and  after  the  manner  of  his  father,  engaged  vigorously 
in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  the  organization  and  equipment 
of  a  large  army,  and  the  preparation  of  all  the  munitions  of 
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war.  His  son  continaed  to  pass  his  days,  sometimes  at  war, 
and  at  other  tibfies  at  peace,  with  the  Naw&b  ^af  J&h.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1163  (1750  a.d.),  S&hu  E4o,  the  successor 
of  Sambh&jf,  passed  away,  and  the  supreme  authority  departed 
out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Bhonslas.  B&I&ji  B&o  selected 
another  individual  of  that  family,  in  place  of  S&hu's  son,  to 
occupy  the  post  of  K&ja,  and  seated  him  on  the  throne,  whilst 
he  reserved  for  himself  the  entire  administration  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Having  then  degraded  the  ancient 
chieftains  from  the  lofty  position  they  had  held,  he  denuded  them 
of  their  dignity  and  influence,  and  began  aggrandizing  the 
Kokani  Brahmins,  who  were  of  the  same  caste  as  himself.  He 
also  constituted  his  cousin,  Sad&sheo  R&o,  commonly  called  Bh&o 
B&o,  his  chief  agent  and  prime  minister.  The  individual  in 
question  was  of  acute  understanding,  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  proper  method  of  government.  Through  the  influence  of 
his  energetic  counsels,  many  undertakings  were  constantly  brought 
to  a  successful  issue,  the  recital  of  which  would  lead  to  too  great 
prolixity.  In  short,  besides  holding  the  fortress  of  Bijdpur,  he 
took  possession  anew  of  Daulatab&d,  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  illustrious  sovereigns,  together  with  districts  yielding  sixty 
lacs  of  rupees,  after  forcibly  wresting  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
Niz4mu-1  Mulk  Niz&m  'Ali  Eh&n  Bahddur.  He  likewise  took 
into  his  service  Ibr&him  Eh&n  G4rdi,  who  had  a  well-organized 
train  of  European  artillery  with  him. 

The  Abddll  Monarch. 

Ahmad  Shih  Abd&li,  in  the  year  1171  a.h.  (1757-8  a.d.),  came 
from  the  country  of  Eandahar  to  Hindust&n,  and  on  the  7th  of 
Jum&da-l  awwal  of  that  year,  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor 
''^lamgir  II.,  at  the  palace  of  Sh4h-Jahandbad  ;  he  exercised  all 
kinds  of  severity  and  oppression  on  the  inliabitants  of  that  city,  and 
united  the  daughter  of  A'azzu-d  din,  own  brother  to  His  Majesty, 
in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  with  bis  own  son,  Timur  Sb&h.   After  au 
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intenral  of  a  month,  he  set  out  to  coerce  B&ja  Suraj  Mai  J&t, 
who,  from  a  distant  period,  had  extended  his  sway  over  the 
province  of  i^^^ra,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Dehh'. 
In  three  days  he  captured  Balamgarh,  situated  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  kos  from  Dehli,  which  was  furnished  with  all  the  requisites 
fi>r  standing  a  siege,  and  was  well  manned  by  Suraj  MaFs  followers. 
After  causing  a  general  massacre  of  the  garrison,  he  hastened 
towards  MathuriL,  and  having  razed  that  ancient  sanctuary  of  the 
Hindus  to  the  ground^  made  all  the  idolaters  fall  a  prey  to  his 
relentless  sword.  Then  he  returned  to  Agra,  and  deputed  his 
Commander-in-Chief,  Jah&n  Kh&n,  to  reduce  all  the  forts  be- 
longing to  the  J&t  chieftain.  At  this  time  a  dreadful  pestilence 
broke  out  with  great  virulence  in  the  Sh&h's  army,  so  that  ho  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  intention  of  chastising  Suraj  Mai,  and  un- 
willingly made  up  his  mind  to  repair  to  his  own  kingdom. 

On  his  return,  as  soon  as  he  reached  Dehli,  the  Euiperor 
'Alamgir  went  forth  with  Najibu-d  daula  Bahddur,  and  had 
an  interview  with  him  on  the  margin  of  the  Makstld&bad  lake, 
when  he  preferred  sore  complaints  against  'Imadu-1  Mulk 
6haziu-d  din  Kh&n  Bahddur,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Farrukh- 
&b&d,  engaged  in  exciting  seditious  tumults.  The  Sh&h,  after  form- 
ing a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  his  late  Majesty 
Muhammad  Sli&h,  and  investing  Najibu-d  daula  with  the  title  of 
Amiru-l  umard  and  the  dignified  post  of  bak/ishi,  set  out  for 
Lahore.  As  soon  as  he  had  planted  his  sublime  standard  on  that 
spot,  he  conferred  both  the  government  of  L&hore  and  Multdn  on 
his  son,  Timur  Sh&h,  and  leaving  Jah&n  Khan  behind  with 
him,  proceeded  himself  to  Kandah&r. 

Jah&n  Khan  despatched  a  warrant  to  Adina  Beg  Kh&n,  who 
at  that  time  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Lakhi  Jangal,  in- 
vesting him  with  the  supreme  control  of  the  territory  of  the 
Do&b,  along  with  a  khiVat  of  immense  value,  and  adopted  the 
most  conciliatory  measures  towards  him,  whereupon  the  latter, 
esteeming  this  amicable  attention  as  a  mark  of  good  fortune, 
applied  himself  zealously  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
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Do&b.  When  Jah&n  E[h&n,  however,  summoned  him  to  his  pre- 
sence, he  did  not  consider  it  to  his  advantage  to  wait  upon  him ; 
so,  quitting  the  territory  of  the  Do&b,  he  retired  into  the  hill- 
country.  After  this  occurrence,  Jah&n  Kh&n  appointed  a  person 
named  Mur£d  £h&n  to  the  charge  of  the  Do&b^  and  sent  Sarbu- 
land  Kh&n  and  Sariar&z  Eh&n,  of  the  Abddli  tribe,  along  with 
him  to  assist  him.  Adina  Beg  Kh&n,  having  united  the  Sikh 
nation  to  his  own  forces,  advanced  to  give  battle  to  Mur&d 
Kh&n,  when  Sarbuland  Kh&n  quaffed  the  cup  of  martyrdom  on 
the  field  of  action,  and  Mur&d  Kh&n  and  Sarfar&z  Kh&n,  seeing 
no  resource  left  them  but  flight,  returned  to  Jah&n  ELh&n,  and 
the  Sikhs  ravaged  all  the  districts  of  the  Do&b. 

As  soon  as  active  hostilities  were  commenced  between  Najibu-d 
daula  and  'Im&du-l  Mulk,  the  latter  set  out  from  Farrukh&b&d 
towards  Dehli,  to  oppose  the  former,  and  forwarded  letters  to 
B&l&ji  B&o  and  his  cousin  Bh&o,  soliciting  aid,  and  inviting 
the  Mahratta  army  to  espouse  his  cause.  Bh&o,  who  was 
always  cherisliing  plans  in  his  head  for  the  national  aggran- 
dizement, counselled  B&I&ji  B&o  to  despatch  an  army  for  the 
conquest  of  the  territories  of  Hindust&n,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  then,  as  it  were,  an  assembly  unworthy  of  reverence,  and  a 
rose  devoid  of  thorns. 

Memoir  of  Raghundth  Rao. 

In  1171  A.H.  (1757-8  a.d  )  Baghun&th  B&o,  a  brother  of  B&l&ji 
B&o,  accompanied  by  Malh&r  B&o  Holkar,  Shamsher  Bah&dur,  and 
Jayaji  Sindhia,  started  from  the  Dakhin  towards  Dehli  at  the 
liead  of  a  gallant  and  irresistible  army,  to  subdue  the  dominions 
of  Hiudust&n.  As  soon  as  they  reached  Agra,  they  turned  off 
to  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d  in  company  with  '^Im&du-l  Mulk,  the  wazir^ 
who  was  the  instigator  of  the  irruption  made  by  this  torrent  of 
destruction.  After  a  sanguinary  engagement,  they  ejected 
Najibu-d  daula  from  the  city  of  Dehli,  and  consigned  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  government  to  the  care  of  'Im&du-l 
Mulk,  the  tcazir* 
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Raghun&th  B&o  and  the  rest  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  set  out 
from  Dehli  towards  Ldhore,  at  the  solicitation  of  Adina  Beg 
Kh&n,  of  whom  mention  has  been  briefly  made  above.  After 
leaving  the  suburbs  of  Dehli,  they  arrived  first  at  Sirhind,  where 
they  fought  an  action  with  ^Abdu-s  Samad  Xh&n,  who  had  been 
installed  in  the  government  of  that  place  by  the  Abdali  Sh&h, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  Turning  away  from  thence,  they  pushed 
on  to  L&hore,  and  got  ready  for  a  conflict  with  Jah&n  Khan, 
who  was  stationed  there.  The  latter,  however,  being  alarmed  at 
the  paucity  of  his  troops  in  comparison  with  the  multitude  of 
the  enemy,  resolved  at  once  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Accordingly, 
in  the  month  of  Sha'b&n,  1171  a.h.  (April,  1758  a.d.),  he  pursued 
the  road  to  Kabul  with  the  utmost  speed,  accompanied  by  Timur 
Sh&hy  and  made  a  present  to  the  enemy  of  the  heavy  baggage 
and  property  that  he  had  accumulated  during  his  administration 
of  that  region.  The  Mahratta  chieftains  followed  in  pursuit  of 
Timdr  Sh&h  as  far  as  the  river  Attock,  and  then  retraced  their 
steps  to  L&hore.  This  time  the  Mahrattas  extended  their  sway 
up  to  Mult4n.  As  the  rainy  season  had  commenced,  they  de- 
livered over  the  province  of  L&hore  to  Adina  Beg  Kh&n,  on  his 
promising  to  pay  a  tributary  ofiering  of  seventy-five  lac%  of 
rupees ;  and  made  up  their  minds  to  return  to  the  Dakhin,  being 
anxious  to  behold  again  their  beloved  families  at  home. 

On  reaching  Dehli  in  the  course  of  their  return,  they 
made  straight  for  their  destination,  after  leaving  one  of  their 
ivarlike  chieftains,  named  Janku,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  It  chanced  that 
in  the  year  1172  a.h.  (1758-9  a.d.)  Adina  Beg  Kh&n  passed 
away;  whereupon  Jankuji  entrusted  the  government  of  the 
province  of  L&hore  to  a  Mahratta,  called  S&m&,  whom  he  de- 
spatched thither.  He  also  appointed  S&dik  Beg  Khau,  one  of 
Adina  Beg  Kh&n's  followers,  to  the  administration  of  Sirhind, 
and  gave  the  management  of  the  Do&b  to  Adina  Beg  Kh&n''s 
widow.  S&m&,  after  reaching  L&hore,  applied  himself  to  the 
task  of  government,  and  pushed  on  his  troops  as  far  as  the  river 
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Attock.  In  the  meanwhile,  ^Im&da-I  Mulk,  the  tcazir,  caused 
Sh&h  ^Alamgir  II,  to  soffer  martyrdom,  in  retaliation  for  an 
ancient  grudge,  and  placed  the  son  of  Muhi'u-s  Sunnat,  son  of 
E&m  Bakhsh,  son  of  Aurangzeb  'Alamgir,  on  the  throne  of 
DehH. 

Battd  Sindhia. 

Datt&  Sindhia,  Jankuji's  uncle,  about  that  time  formed  the 
design  of  invading  the  kingdom  of  the  Bohillas ;  whereupon 
Najibu-d  daula  and  other  Robilla  chiefs,  becoming  cognizant  of 
this  fact,  and  perceiving  the  image  of  ultimate  misfortune  re- 
flected in  the  mirror  of  the  very  beginning,  wrote  numerous 
letters  to  the  Abd&li  Shah,  and  used  every  persuasion  to  induce 
him  to  come  to  Hindust&n.  The  Sh&h,  who  was  vexed  at  heart 
on  account  of  Timur  Sh&h  and  Jah&n  Eh&n  having  been  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight,  and  was  brooding  over  plans  of  revenge, 
accounted  this  friendly  overture  a  signal  advantage,  and  set  him- 
self at  once  in  motion. 

Datt&,  in  company  with  his  nephew  Janku,  after  crossing  the 
Jumna,  advanced  against  Najibu-d  daula,  and  'Im&du-l  Muik, 
the  wazir^  hastened  to  Datt&^s  support,  agreeably  to  his  request. 
As  the  number  of  the  Mahratta  troops  amounted  to  nearly 
80,000  horse,  Najibu-d  daula,  finding  his  strength  inadequate 
to  risk  an  open  battle,  threw  up  intrenchments  at  Sakart&l, 
one  of  the  places  belonging  to  Antarbed  (the  Do4b),  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  there  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  As  the  rainy  season  presented  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  Datt&'s  movements,  he  was  forced  to 
suspend  military  operations,  and  in  the  interim  Najibu-d  daula 
despatched  several  letters  to  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  begging  his 
assistance. 

The  Naw&b,  urged  by  the  promptings  of  valour  and  gallantry, 
started  from  Lucknow  in  the  height  of  the  rains,  which  fell  with 
greater  violence  than  in  ordinary  years,  and  having  with  the  utmost 
spirit  and  resolution  traversed  the  intervening  roads,  which  were 
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all  in  a  wretched  muddy  condition,  made  Sh&b&b&d  the  site  of 
his  camp.  Till  the  conclusion  of  the  rainy  season,  however,  he 
was  unable  to  unite  with  Najibu-d  daula,  owing  to  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  Ganges. 

No  sooner  had  the  rains  come  to  an  end,  than  one  of  the 
Mahratta  chieftains,  who  bore  the  appellation  of  Gobind  Pandit, 
forded  the  stream  at  Datt&'s  command,  with  a  party  of  20,000 
cavalry,  and  allowed  no  portion  of  Ch&ndpur  and  many  other 
populous  places  to  escape  conflagration  and  plunder.  He  then 
betook  himself  to  the  spot  where  SaMu-lIah  Kh&n,  Dundi  Kh&n, 
and  H&fiz  Rahmat  Eh4n  had  assembled,  after  having  risen  up  in 
arms  and  quitted  their  abodes,  to  afford  succour  to  Najibu-d 
daula.  These  three,  finding  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  him, 
took  refuge  in  the  forests  on  the  Kamdun  hills. 

Naw&b  Shuj&^u-d  daula,  being  apprised  of  this  circumstance, 
mounted  the  fleet  steed  of  resolution,  and  in  Sabfu-l  awwal,  1173 
a.H.  (Oct.  Nov.  1759  a.d.),  taking  his  troops  resembling  the  stars 
in  his  train,  he  repaired  on  the  wings  of  speed  to  Cb&ndpur,  close 
to  the  locality  where  Najibu-d  daula  was  stationed.  As  Gobind 
Pandit  had  reduced  the  latter's  force  as  well  as  his  companions 
to  great  straits,  by  cutting  off  their  supply  of  provisions,  Naw&b 
Shuj&'u-d  daula  Bah&dur  despatched  10,000  cavalry,  consisting 
of  Mughals  and  others,  under  the  command  of  Mirzd  Najaf 
Eh&n  Bah&dur,  Mir  B&kar  Ilimmati  and  other  leaders,  to  attack 
the  Pandit's  camp.  He  also  afterwards  sent  off  Anupgar  Gus&in, 
and  E^j  Ii^d^i*  Gus&in  in  rear  of  these.  The  leaders  in  question 
having  fought  with  becoming  gallantry,  and  performed  the  most 
valiant  deeds,  succeeded  in  routing  the  enemy.  Out  of  the  whole 
of  Gobind  Pandit's  force,  200  were  left  weltering  in  blood,  and  as 
many  more  were  captured  alive,  whilst  a  vast  number  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  Immense  booty  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  comprising  every  description  of 
valuable  goods,  together  with  horses  and  cattle.  Gobind  Pandit, 
who  after  suffering  this  total  defeat  had  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle  across  the  river  Gauges,  gave  himself  up  to  despair, 
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and  took  to  a  precipitate  flight.  As  soon  as  this  intelligence 
reached  the  ears  of  H&fiz  Bahmat  Kh&n  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bohilla  chieilains,  they  sallied  forth  from  the  forests  of  Kam&un, 
and  repaired  to  Naw&b  Shuj4'u-d  daula's  camp.  Meanwhile 
Najibu-d  daula  was  released  from  the  perils  and  misfortunes  of 
his  position. 

Naw&b  Shuj&'^u-d  daula  Bah&dur  assembled  the  Bohilla  chiefs, 
and  offered  them  advice  in  the  following  strain  :  ''  The  enemy  has 
an  innumerable  army,  his  military  prowess  is  formidable,  and  he 
has  gained  possession  of  most  of  the  districts  in  your  territory  ; 
it  is  therefore  better  for  you  to  make  overtures  for  peace." 
Every  one,  both  high  and  low,  applauded  the  Naw&b's  judicious 
counsel,  and  voted  that  pacific  negociations  should  be  immediately 
entered  into  with  Dattd ;  but  the  truce  had  not  yet  been  established 
on  a  secure  basis,  when  the  news  of  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&ti's 
approach,  and  of  his  arrival  on  this  side  of  L&hore,  astonished 
the  ears  of  all.  Dattd,  with  the  arrogance  that  ever  filled  his 
head,  would  not  allow  the  preliminaries  of  peace  to  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion ;  but  liaughtily  discarding  the  amicable  relations 
that  he  was  in  process  of  contracting,  moved  with  a  resolute  step 
along  the  road  to  Dehli,  with  a  view  to  encounter  the  Abd&li 
Sh&h.  He  was  accompanied  at  that  time  by  80,000  horsemen, 
well  armed  and  equipped. 

When  the  Shdh  set  out  from  L&hore  in  the  direction  of  Dehli, 
he  thought  to  liimself  that  on  the  direct  road  between  these  two 
places,  owing  to  the  passage  to  and  fro  of  the  Mahratta  troops,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thriving  villages,  and  grain  and 
forage  would  be  almost  unprocurable.  Consequently,  in  the 
month  of  Babi*u-1  awwal,  1173  a.h.,  he  crossed  the  river  Jumna, 
and  entered  Antarbed.  Be  it  not  unknown,  that  Antarbed  is  the 
name  given  to  the  land  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  its 
frontier  being  Hardwar  and  the  Kam&un  hills,  which  are  situated 
in  the  northern  quarter  of  Hind.  ♦  ♦ 

In  short,  Ahmad  Sh&h  Durrani  entered  Antarbed,  and  Najibu-d 
daula  and  the  other  Bohilla  chiefs,  whose  territories  were  situated 
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in  that  kiDgdom,  came  to  join  the  Shdh.  They  likewise  brought 
sums  of  money,  as  well  as  grain  and  provisions,  to  whatever 
extent  they  could  procure  them,  and  delivered  them  over  for  the 
Sh&h's  use.  Through  this  cordial  support  of  the  Roliilla  chiefs,  the 
Sh&h  acquired  redoubled  strength,  and  having  directed  his  corps 
of  Durr&nis,  who  were  employed  in  the  campaign  on  skirmishing 
duties,  to  pursue  the  ordinary  route,  and  be  in  readiness  for  an 
engagement  with  Dattd,  proceeded  himself  to  the  eastward,  by 
way  of  Antarbed. 

On  this  side  too,  Datt&,  travelling  with  the  speed  of  wind 
and  lightning,  conducted  his  army  to  Sirhind,  where  he  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  the  Sh&h's  skirmishing  parties.  As  the 
Durr&nis  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Mahratta  troops  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  evolutions,  and  in  their  system  of  predatory 
warfiire,  the  moment  they  confronted  each  other,  Dattd's  army 
was  unable  to  hold  its  ground.  Being  compelled  to  give  way,  he 
retired  to  Delili,  keeping  up  a  running  fight  all  the  way,  and  took 
up  a  position  in  the  plain  of  Bdwali,  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of 
8hah-Jah&n&b£d.  At  that  juncture,  Jankuji  proposed  to  his 
nephew  with  haughty  pride,  that  they  should  try  and  extricate 
themselves  from  their  critical  situation,  and  Jankuji  at  once 
did  exactly  what  his  respected  uncle  suggested.  In  fact, 
Datta  and  his  troops  dismounted  from  their  horses  after  the 
manner  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hind  about  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
and  boldly  maintained  their  footing  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
Durr&nis  assailed  the  enemy  with  arrows,  matchlocks,  and  swords, 
and  so  overpowered  them  as  not  to  allow  a  single  individual  to 
escape  in  safety  from  the  scene  of  action.  This  event  took  place 
in  Jum&da-l  awwal,  1173  a.h.  (Jan.  1760  a.d.). 

Malhdr  Rao  Holkar, 

As  soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  the  quick  ear  of  Malh&r 
Bao  Holkar,  who  at  that  time  was  staying  at  Makandara,  he 
consigned  the  surrounding  districts  to  the  flames,  and  making  up 
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his  mind,  proceeded  in  extreme  haste  to  Siiraj  Mai  Jit,  and  im* 
portuned  that  R&ja  to  join  him  in  the  war  against  the  Durr&ni 
Sh&h.  The  latter,  however,  strongly  objected  to  comply  with  his 
request,  stating  that  he  was  nnable  to  advance  oat  of  his  own 
territory  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  them,  as  he  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  risk  a  pitched  battle  ;  and  that  if  the  enemy 
were  to  make  an  attack  upon  him,  he  would  seek  refuge  within 
his  forts.  In  the  interview,  it  came  to  Holkar's  knowledge,  that 
the  Afgh&ns  of  Antarbed  had  moved  out  of  their  villages  with 
treasure  and  provisions,  with  intent  to  convey  them  to  the  Sh&h^s 
camp,  and  had  arrived  as  far  as  Sikandra,  which  is  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  Antarbed,  situated  at  a  distance  of  twenty  kos 
from  Dehli  towards  the  east.  He  consequently  pursued  them 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  having  &llen  upon  them,  delivered 
them  up  to  indiscriminate  plunder. 

The  Abd&li  Shdh,  having  been  apprised  of  this  circum- 
stance, deputed  Sh&h  Ealandar  Kh&n  and  Sh&h  Pasand  Kh&a 
Durr&ni,  at  the  head  of*  15,000  horse,  to  chastise  Holkar, 
The  individuals  in  question,  having  reached  Dehli  from  N&i> 
naul^  a  distance  of  seventy  koa^  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
having  halted  during  the  day  to  recover  from  their  fatigues, 
effected  a  rapid  passage  across  the  Jumna,  as  soon  as  half  the 
night  was  over,  and  by  using  the  utmost  expedition,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Sikandra  by  sunrise.  They  then  encompassed  Holkar's 
army,  and  made  a  vast  number  of  his  men  fall  a  prey  to  their 
relentless  swords.  Holkar  found  himself  reduced  to  great  straits ; 
he  had  not  even  sufficient  leisure  to  fasten  a  saddle  on  his 
horse,  but  was  compelled  to  mount  with  merely  a  saddle-cloth 
under  him,  and  flee  for  his  life.  Three  hundred  more  horsemen 
also  followed  afker  him  in  the  same  destitute  plight,  but  the 
remainder  of  his  troops,  being  completely  hemmed  in,  were 
either  slain  or  captured,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  property  and 
household  goods,  as  well  as  numbers  of  horses,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Durr4nis.  About  this  time,  too,  the  Sh&h  arrived  at 
Dehli  from  Nimaul,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  city. 
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Forces  of  the  Dahhin. 

In  the  year  1172  a.h.  (1768-9  a.u.),  Eaghun&tli  Edo,  the 
brother  of  B&l&ji  R&o,  after  confiding  the  provinces  of  L&hore 
and  Mult&n  to  Adina  Beg  Kh4n,  and  leaving  Jankuji  with  a  for- 
midable army  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  of  Dehli,  arrived 
at  the  city  of  Fund  along  with  Shanisher  Bahadur,  Malh&r  Rko 
Holkar,  and  Jay&ji  Sindhiya.  Saddsheo  R&o  Bh&oji,  who  was 
B&I&ji  B&o^s  cousin,  and  his  chief  agent  and  prime  minister, 
began  instituting  inquiries  as  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
made  during  the  invasion  of  Hind.  As  soon  as  it  became  apparent, 
that  after  spending  the  revenue  that  had  been  levied  from  the 
country,  and  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  plundered  booty,  the  pay 
of  the  soldiery,  amounting  to  about  sixty  lac%  of  rupees,  was  due; 
the  vain  illusion  was  dissipated  from  Bh&ojTs  brain.  The  latter's 
dislike  to  Baghundth  Bao,  moreover,  had  now  broken  into  open 
contumely  and  discord,  and  B&ldji  B&o,  vexed  and  disgusted  at 
finding  his  own  brother  despised  and  disparaged,  sent  a  letter  to 
Bh&oji,  declaring  that  it  was  essentially  requisite  for  him  now  to 
unfurl  the  standard  of  invasion  in  person  against  Hindust&n,  and 
endure  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  since  he  was  so  admirably 
fitted  for  the  undertaking.  Bhao,  without  positively  refusing  to 
consent  to  his  wishes,  managed  to  evade  compliance  for  a  whole 
year,  by  having  recourse  to  prevarication  and  subterfuge. 

BiswdB  Rao,  the  son  of  Bdldji  Rao, 

Bisw&s  B&o,  B&I&ji  B&o's  eldest  son,  who  was  seventeen  years 
old,  solicited  the  command  of  the  army  from  his  father ;  and 
though  the  latter  was  in  reality  displeased  with  his  request,  yet 
in  the  year  1173  a.h.  (1769-60  a.d.)  ho  sent  him  off  with  Bh&oji 
in  company.  Malh&r  Bdo,  Pll&ji  J&daun,  J&n  B4o  Dhamadsari, 
Shamsher  Bah&dur,  Sabuli  D&d&ji  Bao,  Jaswant  B4o  Bew&r, 
Balwant  B&o,  Ganesh  Bdo,  and  other  famous  and  warlike  leaders, 
along  with  a  force  of  35,000  cavalry,  were  also  associated 
with  Bh&o.  Ibr&him  Kh&n  6&rdi,  who  was  the  superintendent 
VOL.  Tin.  18 
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of  the  European  artillery,  likewise  accompanied  him.  Owing  to 
the  extreme  sultriness  of  the  hot  season,  thej  were  obliged  to 
rest  every  other  day,  and  thus  by  alternate  marches  and  halts, 
they  at  length  reached  Gw&Iior. 

As  soon  as  the  story  of 'Im&du-I  Mulk  and  Jankuji  Sindhia^s 
having  sought  refuge  in  the  forts  belonging  to  Suraj  Mai  J&t, 
and  the  particulars  of  Datt&'s  death  and  Holkar's  defeat,  as  well 
as  the  rout  and  spoliation  of  both  their  forces,  were  poured  into 
the  ears  of  Biswds  R&o  and  £h&oji  by  the  reporters  of  news  and 
the  detailers  of  intelligence,  vast  excitement  arose,  so  that  a 
sojourn  of  two  months  took  place  at  Gw&lior.  Malh&r  B&o 
Holkar^  who  had  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  battle  with  the 
Durr&nis,  and  in  the  mean  time  had  joined  Bisw&s  B&o's  camp, 
then  started  from  Gw&lior  for  Shah-Jah&n&b&d  by  Bh&o^s  order, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  having  reached  Agra,  took 
Jankuji  Sindhia  along  with  him  from  thence,  and  drew  near  to 
his  destination. 

Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&li,  on  ascertaining  this  news,  sallied  out 
from  the  city  of  Dehli  to  encounter  him  ;  but  the  latter,  finding 
himself  unable  to  resist,  merely  made  some  dashing  excursions 
to  the  right  and  lefb  for  a  few  days,  after  the  guerilla  fashion. 
As  the  Sh&h,  however,  would  never  once  refrain  from  pursuing 
him,  he  was  ultimately  forced  to  make  an  ignominious  retreat 
back  along  the  road  he  had  come,  and  having  returned  to 
Gw&lior,  went  and  rejoined  Bh&oji.  The  rainy  season  was 
coming  on,  *  *  so  Ahmad  Sh&h  crossed  the  river  Jumna,  and 
having  encamped  at  Sikandra,  gave  instructions  to  the  officers 
of  his  army,  to  prepare  houses  of  wood  and  grass  for  themselves, 
in  place  of  tents  and  pavilions. 

Bh&o  and  Bisw&s  R&o,  having  marched  from  Gw&lior,  after 
travelling  many  stages,  and  traversing  long  distances,  as  soon  as 
they  reached  Akbarabdd ;  Holkar  and  Jankuji,  at  Bhao'*s  insti- 
gation, betook  themselves  to  Raja  Suraj  Mai  J&t,  and  brought 
him  along  with  them  to  have  an  interview  with  Bh&o.  The 
latter  went  out  a  kos  from  camp  to  meet  him,  and  'Im&du-l 
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Mulk,  the  iffazir^  also  held  a  conference  with  Bh&o  through  Suraj 
Mai's  mediation.  Suraj  Mai  proposed  that  the  campaign  should 
be  conducted  on  the  following  plan,  viz.  that  they  should  deposit 
their  extra  baggage  and  heavy  guns,  together  with  their  female 
relatives,  in  the  fort  of  Jhdnsi,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Chambal; 
and  then  proceed  to  wage  a  predatory  and  desultory  style  of 
warfare  against  the  enemy,  as  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  troops ;  for  under  these  circumstances  their  own  territory 
would  be  behind  their  backs,  and  a  constant  supply  of  provisions 
would  not  fail  to  reach  their  camp  in  safety.  Bh&o  and  the 
other  leaders,  after  hearing  Suraj  MaFs  observations,  approved 
of  his  decision ;  but  Bisw&s  B&o,  who  was  an  inexperienced 
youth,  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of  arrogance,  would  not 
follow  his  advice.  Bhko  accordingly  carried  on  operations  in 
conformity  with  Bisw&s  R&o's  directions,  and  set  out  from 
Akbarab&d  towards  Dehli  with  the  force  that  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal. On  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  Zi-l  hijja,  1173  a.h.  (23  Sept. 
1760  A.D.),  about  the  time  of  rising  of  the  world-illumining  sun, 
he  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  beholding  the  fort  of  Dehlf .  The  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  there  was  at  that  time  entrusted  to  Ya^kub 
^Ali  Khdn  Bahmanz&i,  brother  to  Shah  Wali  Kh&n,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  Durr&ni  Sh&h ;  who,  in  spite  of  the  multitude 
of  his  enemies,  would  not  succumb,  and  spared  no  exertions 
to  protect  the  fort  with  the  few  martial  spirits  that  he  had 
with  him. 

• 

Capture  of  the  fort  of  DehlL 

Bh&o,  conjecturing  that  the  fort  of  Dehli  would  be  devoid  of 
the  protection  of  any  garrison,  and  would  therefore,  immediately 
on  being  besieged,  fall  under  his  subjection,  went  and  took  up  a 
position  near  Sa'du-llah  Kh&n's  mansion,  with  a  multitude  of 
troops.  ♦  ♦  Ibrdhim  Kh&n  Gardi,  who  was  a  confederate  of 
Bh&o,  and  had  the  superintendence  of  the  European  artillery, 
planted   his    thundering   cannon,   with   their    skilful    gunners. 
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opposite  the  fort  on  the  side  of  the  sandy  plain,  and  haying  made 
the  battlements  of  the  Octagon  Tower,  and  theAsad  Buij  a  mark 
for  his  lightning-darting  guns^  overturned  many  of  the  royal 
edifices.  Every  day  the  tumultuous  noise  of  attack  on  all  sides 
of  the  fort  filled  the  minds  of  the  garrison  with  alarm  and 
apprehension.  The  overflowing  of  the  Jumna  presented  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  crossing;  of  the  Durr&ni  Shah'^s 
army,  and  hindered  it  from  afibrding  any  succour  to  the  besieged. 
The  provisions  in  the  fort  were  very  nearly  expended,  and  Ta'kub 
'AH  Khan  was  forced  to  enter  into  negociations  for  peace.  He 
first  removed,  with  his  female  relatives  and  property,  from  the 
fort  to  the  domicile  of  'Ali  Mard&n  Kh&n,  and  then,  having 
crossed  the  river  Jumna  from  thence  on  board  a  boat,  betook  him- 
self to  the  Sh&h's  camp.  On  the  19th  of  the  aforesaid  month 
and  year,  Bhao  entered  the  fort  along  with  Bisw&s  B&o,  and 
took  possession  of  all  the  property  and  goods  that  he  could  find 
in  the  old  repositories  of  the  royal  family.  He  also  broke  in 
pieces  the  silver  ceiling  of  the  Diwdn-%  Khdss^  from  which  he 
extracted  so  much  of  the  precious  metal  as  to  be  able  to  coin 
seventeen  lacs  of  rupees  out  of  it.  N&rad  Shankar  Brahmin  was 
then  appointed  by  Bh&o  to  the  post  of  governor  of  the  fort. 

The  Durr&ni  Sh&h,  after  his  engagement  with  Dattd,  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  had  despatched 
Najlbu-d  daula  to  the  province  of  Oudh  with  a  conciliatory 
epistle,  which  was  as  it  were  a  treaty  of  friendship,  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  Naw&b  Shuj&''u-d  daula  Bah&dur.  Najibu-d 
daula  accordingly  betook  himself  by  way  of  Et&wa  to  Kanauj  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  Nawdb  Shuja''u-d  daula  marched  from 
Lucknow,  and  made  the  ferry  of  Mahdipiir,  which  is  one  of  the 
places  in  Etawa  situated  on  this  side  the  river  Ganges,  the  site 
of  his  camp.  An  interview  took  place  in  that  locality,  and  as 
soon  as  the  friendly  document  had  been  perused,  and  the  Naw&b'*s 
heart  had  been  comforted  by  its  sincere  promises,  he  came  to  the 
fixed  determination  of  waiting  on  the  Sh&h,  and  he  sent  back  B&ja 
Beni  Bah&dur,  who  at  that  time  possessed  greater  power  and 
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influence  than  his  other  followers,  to  rule  as  viceroy  over  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence.  When  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula 
approached  the  Sh&h's  army,  the  prime  minister,  Sh&h  Wall 
Kh&n,  hastened  out  to  meet  him,  and,  having  brought  him  along 
with  him  in  the  most  courteous  and  respectful  manner,  afforded 
him  the  gratification,  on  the  4th  of  Zi-1  hijja,  1173  a.h.  (18th 
July,  1760  A.D.),  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  Sh&h,  and  of 
folding  the  son  of  the  latter,  Timur.Sh&h,  in  his  embrace. 

Bh&o  remained  some  time  in  the  fort  of  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  in 
consequence  of  the  rainy  season,  which  prevented  the  horses  from 
stirring  a  foot,  and  deprived  the  cavalry  of  the  power  of  fighting; 
he  sent  a  person  named  £haw&n(  Shankar  Pandit  to  Nawdb 
Shuj&'u-d  daula,  with  the  following  message :  ^^  If  it  is  incon- 
venient for  you  to  contract  an  alliance  with  your  friends,  yoii 
should  at  least  keep  aloof  from  the  enemy,  and  remain  perfectly 
neutral  to  both  parties."  The  above-named  Pandit,  having  crossed 
the  river  Jumna,  went  to  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula  Bah&dur,  and 
delivered  this  message.  The  latter,  after  ascertaining  its  drift, 
despatched  his  eunuch  Y&kut  Xh&n,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  confidential  servants  of  his  government,  in  com- 
pany with  Bhaw&ni  Shankar  Pandit,  and  returned  an  answer 
of  this  description :  '^  As  the  Bdjas  of  this  empire  and  the 
Brohilla  chiefs  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  violent 
aggressions  of  Raghun&th  B&o,  Datta,  Holkar,  and  their  subor- 
dinates, they  solicited  the  Abdali  Sh&h  to  come  to  Hindust&u, 
with  the  view  of  saving  themselves  from  ruin.  *The  seed 
that  they  sowed  has  now  begun  to  bear  fruit.*  Nevertheless, 
if  peace  be  agreeable  to  you,  from  true  regard  for  our  ancient 
friendship,  my  best  endeavours  shall  be  used  towards  concluding 
one.^^  Eventually,  Bh&o  proposed  that  as  far  as  Sirhind  should 
be  under  the  Sh&h's  dominion,  and  all  on  this  side  of  it  should 
belong  to  him  ;  but  the  whole  rainy  season  was  spent  in  negocia- 
tion,  and  no  peace  was  established. 

In  the  interim,  E&ja  Siiraj  Mai  J&t,  who  discerned  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  Mahratta  power,  having  moved  with  his  troops. 
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in  company  with  'Im&du-l  Mulk,  the  wazir,  from  his  position  at 
Sarai  Badarpdr,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  six  kas  from 
Dehli  on  the  eastern  side,  and  traversed  fifty  kos  in  one  night, 
without  informing  Bh&o  betook  himself  to  Balamgarh,^  which  is 
one  of  his  ferts. 

As  the  Mahratta  troops  made  repeated  complaints  to  Bh&o 
regarding  the  scarcity  of  grain  and  forage,  the  latter,  on 
the  29th  of  the  month  of  Safar,  1174  a.h.  (9th  October,  1760 
A.D.),  removed  Sh&h  Jah&n,  son  of  Muhi^u-s  Sunnat,  son 
of  K&m  Bakhsh,  son  of  Aurangzeb  ^Alamgir,  and  having 
seated  the  illustrious  Prince,  Mirz&  Jaw&n  Bakht,  the  grand- 
son of  ^^lamgir  II.,  on  the  throne  of  Dehli,  publicly  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  tcazir  on  Shuj&'^u-d  daula.  His  object 
was  this,  that  the  Durr4ni  Sh&h  might  become  averse  to  and 
suspicious  of  the  Naw&b  in  question.  Leaving  N&rad  Shankar 
Brahmin,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above,  behind  in  the 
fort  of  Shih- Jah&n&bad,  he  himself  set  out,  with  all  his  partisans 
and  retainers,  in  the  direction  of  Kunjpura.^  This  place  is 
fifty-four  kos  to  the  west  of  Dehli,  and  seven  to  the  north  of  the 
pargana  of  Kam&l,  and  it  is  a  district  the  original  cultivators  of 
which  were  the  Rohillas. 

Capture  of  the  fort  of  Kunjpiira. 

Bh&o,  on  the  10th  of  Rabi'u-1  awwal,  1174  a.h.  (19th  October, 
1760),  encompassed  the  fort  of  Kunjpiira  with  his  troops,  and 
subdued  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by  the  fire  of  his  thundering 
cannon.  Several  chiefs  were  in  the  fort,  one  of  whom  was'Abdu-s 
Samad  Kh&n  Abd&li,  governor  of  Sirhind,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Raghun&th  Rdo  in  1170  a.h.  (1756-7),  but  had 
ultimately  obtained  his  release,  as  was  related  in  the  narrative  of 
Adina  Beg  Kh&n''s  proceedings.  There  were,  besides,  Kutb  Kh&n 
Bohilla,  Daiil  Khin,  and  Nij4bat  Eh&n,  all  zaminddrs  of  places 

1  ["  To  Dig."— iVi>flfr-«aVwfl-»  Mind."] 

'  ["  A  stoat  and  substantial  stronghold  containing  a  garrison  of  nearly  30,000 
men." — Nigdr^dma-i  Sind,"] 
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in  Antarbed,  who  had  been  guilty  of  conveying  supplies  to  the 
Abd&li  Sh&h's  camp.  After  reducing  the  fort,  Bli4o  made 
'Abdu-s  Samad  Kh&n  and  Eutb  Kh&n  undergo  capital  punish- 
ment, and  kept  the  rest  in  confinement ;  whilst  he  allowed 
Ennjpura  itself  to  be  sacked  by  his  predatory  hordes. 

As  soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  the  Shah's  ear,  the  sea  of  his 
wrath  was  deeply  agitated ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  stream 
of  the  Jumna  had  not  yet  subsided  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being 
forded,  a  royal  edict  was  promulgated,  directing  his  troops  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  current,  but  cross  at  once  from  one  bank  to  the 
other.  As  there  was  no  help  but  to  comply  with  this  mandate,  on 
the  16th  of  the  month  of  Rabi'u-l  awwal,  1174  a.h.  (25th  October, 
1760  A.D.),  near  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  on  the  road  to  Pakpat,  which  is 
situated  fifteen  koa  to  the  north  of  Dehli,  they  resigned  them- 
aelyes  to  fate,  and  succeeded  in  crossing.  A  number  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  baggage 
and  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  army  was  lost  in  the  passage. 
As  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Bhao'^s  ear,  that  a  party  of 
Dnrr&nis  had  crossed,  *  *  he  sounded  the  drum  of  retreat  from 
Kunjpura,  and  with  his  force  of  40,000  well-mounted  and 
veteran  cavalry,  and  a  powerful  train  of  European  artillery, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Ibr&him  Kh&u  64rdi,  he  repaired 
expeditiously  to  Pdnipat,  which  lies  forty  koa  from  Dehli  towards 
the  west. 

Battle  between  the  Mahratta  Army  and  the  Durrdnis. 

Tjie  Abd&li  Sh&h,  after  crossing  the  river  Jumna  at  the  ghat 
of  P&kpat,  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  commanded 
that  Nawdb  Shuj&'u-d  daula  Bah&dur  and  Najibu-d  daula  should 
pitch  their  tents  on  the  left  of  the  royal  army,  and  Dundi 
Khkn,  Hafizu-1  Mulk  H&fiz  Bahmat  Eh&n,  and  Ahmad  Kh&n 
Bangash  on  the  right.  As  Bhao  perceived  that  it  was  difficult 
to  contend  against  the  Durr&nis  in  the  open  field,  by  the  advice 
of  his  counsellors  he  made  a  permanent  encampment  of  his 
troops  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  P&nipat,  and  having  in- 
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trenched  it  all  roand  with  his  artillery,  took  up  his  qnariers  in 
this  formidable  position.  *  * 

In  the  interim  Gobind  Pandit,  who  was  the  tahsilddr  of  the 
district  of  Shukoh&b&d,  etc.,  betook  himself  to  Dehli  at  Bh&o'^s 
suggestion,  with  a  body  of  10,000  cavalry,  and  intercepted  the 
transport  of  supplies  to  the  Durr&ni  Sh&h^s  army.^  *  * 

When  the  basis  of  the  enemy's  power  had  been  overthrown  (at 
P&nipat),  and  the  surface  of  the  plain  had  been  relieved  of  the 
insolent  foe,  the  triumphant  champions  of  the  victorious  army 
proceeded  eagerly  to  pillage  the  Mahratta  camp,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  silver  and  jewels, 
500  enormous  elephants,  60,000  horses,  1000  camels,  and  two  lacs 
of  bullocks,  with  a  vast  amount  of  goods  and  chattels,  and  a 
countless  assortment  of  camp  equipage.  Nearly  30,000  labourers 
too,  who  drew  their  origin  from  the  Dakhin,  fell  into  captivity. 
Towards  evening  the  Abd&Ii  Sh&h  went  out  to  look  at  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  found  great  heaps  of  corpses,  and  running 
streams  produced  by  the  flood  of  gore.  *  *  Thirty-two  mounds 
of  slain  were  counted,  and  the  ditch,  protected  by  artillery,  of 
such  immense  length  that  it  could  contain  several  lacs  of  human 
beings,  besides  cattle  and  baggage,  was  completely  filled  with 
dead  bodies. 

Assassination  of  Sindhia  Jankiji. 

Bao  K&shi  N&th,  on  seeing  Jankuji,  who  was  a  youth  of 
twenty,  with  a  handsome  countenance,  and  at  that  time  had  his 
wounded  hand  hanging  in  a  sling  from  his  neck,  became  deeply 
grieved,  and  the  tears  started  from  his  eyes.  *  *  Jankiiji  raised 
his  head  and  exclaimed :  ^'  It  is  better  to  die  with  one's  friends 
than  to  live  among  one's  enemies." 

The  Naw&b,  in  unison  with  Sh&h  Wall  Eh&n,  solicited  the 
Sh&h  to  spare  Jankuji's  life ;  whereupon,  the  Sh&h  summoned 
Barkhurd&r  Kh&n,  and  consulted  him  on  the  propriety  of  the 

'  [For  accounts  of  the  skirmishes  and  battle,  see  auprd^  p.  144.  This  work  is  more 
diffuse,  and  enters  into  greater  details,  but  the  two  accounts  agree  in  the  main.] 
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step,  to  which  the  Kh&n  in  question  returned  a  decided  ne<]^tive. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  Durrinis,  at  Barkhurdar  Khdn's 
suggestion,  went  and  cut  Jankuji's  throat,  and  buried  him  under 
ground  inside  the  very  tent  in  which  he  was  imprisoned. 

Rrdhlm  Khan  Qdrdi's  Death. 
Shuj&'u  Kuli  Khan,  a  powerful  and  influential  servant  of  the 
Naw&b  Shajd^u-d  daula  Bahddur,  having  captured  Ibr&him  Eh&n 
Gardi  on  the  field  of  battle,  kept  him  with  the  said  Naw&b's 
cognizance  in  his  own  tent.  No  sooner  did  this  intelligence  be- 
come public,  than  the  Durrdnis  began  in  a  body  to  raise  a  violent 
tumult,  and  clamorously  congregating  round  the  door  of  the 
Shdh^s  tent,  declared  that  Ibr&hlm  Gardfs  neck  was  answerable 
for  the  loss  of  so  many  thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
that  whoever  sought  to  protect  him  would  incur  the  penalty  of 
their  resentment.  Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  feeling  that  one  seek- 
ing refuge  cannot  be  slain,  prepared  for  a  contest  with  the  Durrani 
forces,  whereupon  there  ensued  a  frightful  disturbance.  At  length, 
Sh&h  Wall  Khan  took  Nawdb  Shujd'u-d  daula  aside  privately, 
and  addressing  him  in  a  friendly  and  affectionate  tone,  proposed, 
that  he  should  deliver  up  Ibrdhim  Kh&n  Gardl  to  him,  for  the 
sake  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  Durr&nis  ;  and  after  a  week, 
when  their  evil  passions  had  been  allayed,  he  would  restore  to 
him  the  individual  entrusted  to  his  care.  In  short,  Ashrafu-1 
Wuzr&  (Shdh  Wall  Kh&n),  having  obtained  him  from  the 
Naw&b,  applied  a  poisonous  plaister  to  his  wounds ;  so  that,  by 
the  expiration  of  a  week,  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Discovery  of  Bhdojta  Corpse. 

The  termination  of  Bh&oji's  career  has  been  differently  related. 
Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  having  mounted  after  the  victory,  took 
Shish&  Dhar  Pandit,  Ganesh  Pandit,  and   other  associates  of 
Bh&oji  along  with  him,  and  began  wandering  over  the  field  of 
battle,  searching  for  the  corpses  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  more 
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especially  for  Bh&oji'*s  dead  body.  They  accordingly  recognized 
the  persons  of  Jaswant  B&o  Balw&r,  Pil^i,  and  Sabh&ji  N&th 
who  had  received  forty  sword-cats,  lying  on  the  scene  of  action ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  those  of  other  famous  characters  also  came  in 
view.  Bh&o*s  corpse  had  not  been  found,  when  from  beneath  a 
dead  body  three  valuable  gems  unexpectedly  shone  forth.  The 
Naw&b  presented  those  pearls  to  the  Pandits  mentioned  above, 
and  directed  them  to  try  and  recognize  that  lifeless  form.  They 
succeeded  in  doing  so  through  the  scar  of  a  gunshot  wound  in  the 
toot,  and  another  on  the  side  behind  the  back,  which  Bh&o  had 
received  in  former  days.  With  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears  they 
exclaimed :  ''  This  is  Bh&o,  the  ruler  of  the  Dakhin.**"  ^  Some 
entertain  an  opinion,  that  Bh&o,  after  Bisw&s  R&o^s  death, 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  then  disappeared  from  sight, 
and  no  one  ever  saw  him  aflerwards.  Two  individuals  conse- 
quently, both  natives  of  the  Dakhin,  have  publicly  assumed  the 
name  of  Bh&o,  and  dragged  a  number  of  people  into  their 
deceitful  snare.  As  a  falsehood  cannot  bear  the  light,  one  was 
eventually  put  to  death  somewhere  in  the  Dakhin  by  order  of  the 
chiefs  in  that  quarter;  and  the  other,  having  excited  an  insurrection 
at  Benares,  was  confined  for  some  time  in  the  fort  of  Chun&r. 
After  his  release,  despairing  of  the  success  of  his  project,  he  died 
in  the  suburbs  of  Gorakhpur  in  the  year  1193  a.h. 

Naw&b  Shuj&'u-d  daula  Bah&dur,  having  obtained  permission 
of  the  Sh&h  to  bum  the  bodies  [of  the  B/mo  and  other  chiefs]^ 
deputed  B&ja  Himmat  Bahadur  and  R&o  K&shi  N&th,  his 
principal  attendants,  to  perform  the  task  of  cremation.  Out 
of  all  those  hapless  and  unfortunate  beings  \tcho  survived  the 
battle]^  a  number  maintained  a  precarious  existence  against  the 
violent  assaults  of  death  for  some  days ;  but  notwithstanding  that 
they  used  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  efiect  their  escape  in 
divers  directions  from  P&nipat,  not  a  single  one  was  saved  fh>m 
being  slain  and  plundered  by  the  zaminddrs  of  that  quarter.  Out 
of  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  chiefs  too,  with  the  exception  of 

^  [The  Kigdr-ndma-i  Hind  gives  Airther  identificatioxiB  of  the  corpse :  see  tit/ra.] 
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Malh'&r  B&o  Holkar,  'App&ji  Gaikaw&r  and  Bithal  Sudeo,  not 
another  was  ever  able  to  reach  the  Dakhin. 

Account  of  BhdojTs  Wife. 

Bh&o's  wife,  in  company  with  Shamfiher  Bahadur,  half -brother  ^ 
to  B&l&ji  R&o,  and  a  party  of  confidential  attendants,  traversed 
a  long  distance  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  betook  herself  to 
the  fortress  of  Dig.  There  that  broken-hearted  lady  remained 
for  two  or  three  days  mourning  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and 
having  then  made  up  her  mind  to  prepare  for  an  expedition 
lo  the  Dakhin,  R&ja  Suraj  Mai  J&t  gave  her  one  morning  a 
suitable  escort  to  attend  her,  and  bade  her  adieu.  She  accordingly 
reached  the  Dakhin ;  but  Shamsher  Bah&dur,  who  was  severely 
wounded,  died  after  arriving  at  Dig. 

Death  of  Bdl^i. 

Shortly  before  the  occurrence  of  these  disastei:^,  B&l&ji  Rfio 
had  marched  from  Fund.  He  had  only  proceeded  as  far  as 
Bhilsa,  when,  having  been  informed  of  the  event,  he  grew  tired 
of  existence,  and  shed  tears  of  blood  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  son 
and  a  brother.  He  then  moved  from  where  he  was  to  Sironj, 
and  about  that  very  time  a  messenger  reached  him  from  the 
Abd&li  Shah,  with  a  mourning  khiVat.  The  R&o,  feigning 
obedience  to  his  commands^  humbly  dressed  his  person  in  the 
Sh&h's  khiPatj  and  turning  away  from  Sironj,  re-entered  Fund. 
From  excess  of  grief  and  woe,  however,  he  remained  for  two 
months  afflicted  with  a  harrowing  disease ;  and  as  he  perceived 
the  image  of  death  reflected  from  the  mirror  of  his  condition,  he 
sent  for  his  brother,  Raghun&th  R&o,  to  whom  he  gave  in  charge 
his  best  beloved  son,  the  younger  brother  of  the  lately  slain 
Bisw&s  R&o,  who  bore  the  name  of  M&dhu  R&o,  and  had  just 
entered  his  twelfth  year,  exclaiming:  ^^ Fulfil  all  the  duties  of 

^  [He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  B&ji  IUlo  by  a  Muhammadan  wonum,  and  he 
was  brought  np  as  a  Mohammadan.] 
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goodwill  towards  this  fatherless  child,  treating  him  as  if  he  were 
your  own  son,  and  do  not  permit  any  harm  to  come  upon  him.^** 
Having  said  this,  he  departed  from  the  world  on  the  9th  of  Zi-1 
ka'da,  1174  a.h.  (14th  June,  1761  a.d.),  and  the  period  of  his 
reign  was  twenty-one  years. 

MddhA  Bdo,  8<m  of  Bdldji. 

M&dhu  lUO)  after  the  demise  of  his  father,  was  installed  in 
the  throne  of  sovereignty  at  Fund ;  and  Baghun&th  B&o  con- 
ducted the  administration  of  affairs  as  prime  minister,  after  the 
manner  of  the  late  Bk£o. 

Account  of  the  pretender  Bhdo. 

One  of  the  remarkable  incidents  that  occurred  in  M&dhu  B&o's 
reign  was  the  appearance  of  a  counterfeit  Bhao,  who,  in  the  year 
1175  A.H.  (1762-3  A.D.),  having  induced  a  number  of  refiuctory 
characters  to  flock  to  his  standard,  and  having  collected  together 
a  small  amount  of  baggage  and  effects,  with  camp  equipage  and 
cattle,  excited  an  insurrection  near  the  fort  of  Kar&za»  which  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  twelve  kos  from  Jh&nsi  towards  the  west. 
He  gave  intimation  to  the  governor  of  the  fort,  who  held  his  ap- 
pointment of  the  Fund  chiefs,  as  to  his  name  and  pretensions,  and 
summoned  him  by  threats  and  promises  into  his  presence.  The 
latter,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  in  doubt  whether  Bhfio 
was  dead  or  alive,  being  apprehensive  lest  this  individual  should 
in  reality  prove  to  be  Bh&o,  proceeded  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
presented  some  cash  and  valuables  by  way  of  offering.  Aft;er 
that,  the  Bh&o  in  question  sent  letters  into  other  parganas^ 
and  having  summoned  the  revenue  officers  from  all  quarters, 
commenced  seizing  and  appropriating  all  the  cash,  property  and 
goods.  Whatever  horses,  elephants,  or  camels  he  found  with  any 
one,  he  immediately  sent  for,  and  kept  in  his  own  possession. 

This  pretender  to  the  name  of  Bh&o  always  kept  his  face 
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half  covered  under  a  veil,  both  in  public  and  priyate,  on  the  plea 
that  the  wound  on  his  visage  was  still  unhealed,  and  people 
were  completely  deceived  by  the  stratagem ;  no  one  could  have 
the  impudence  to  scrutinize  his  features.  In  short,  for  six 
months  he  persevered  in  his  imposture,  until  the  news  reached 
Ptind,  when  some  spies  went  over  to  him  to  examine  strictly  into 
the  case,  and  discovered  that  he  was  not  Bh&o. 

About  the  same  period,  Malh&r  E&o  Holkar  was  moving  from  the 
Dakhin  towards  Hindust&n,  and  his  road  happened  to  lie  through 
the  spot  where  the  pretender  in  question  had  pitched  his  tents. 
The  above-mentioned  spies  disclosed  the  particulars  of  the  case  to 
Malh&r  "R&o,  who  thought  to  himself,  that  until  P&rbati  B&i,  the 
late  Bh&o's  wife,  had  seen  this  individual  with  her  own  eyes,  and 
all  her  doubts  had  been  removed,  it  would  not  do  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  on  the  impostor,  for  fear  the  lady  should  think  in 
her  heart  that  he  had  killed  her  husband  out  of  spite  and  malice. 
For  this  reason,  Malh&r  B&o  merely  took  the  impostor  prisoner, 
and  having  appointed  thirty  or  forty  horsemen  to  take  care  of 
him,  forwarded  him  from  thence  to  Pun&.     The  few  weak-minded 
beings,  who  had  gathered  round  him,  were  allowed  to  depart  to 
their  several  homes,  and  Holkar  proceeded  to  his  destination. 
When  the  pretender  was  brought  to  Piind,  M&dhd  Bdo  likewise, 
out  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  late  Bh&o'*s  wife,  deemed  it 
proper  to  defer  his  execution,  and  .kept  him  confined  in  one  of 
the  forts  within  his  own  dominions.     Strange  to  say,  the  silly 
people    in    that   fort    did   not    discover  the    falseness   of    the 
impostor's  claims,  and  leagued  themselves  with  him,  so  that  a 
fresh  riot  was  very  nearly  being  set  on  foot.     M&dhd  B&o,  how- 
ever, having  been  apprised  of  the  circumstances,  despatched  him 
from  that  fort  to  another  stronghold ;  and  in  the  same  way  his 
removal  and  transfer  was  constantly  taking  place  from  various 
forts  in  succession,  till  he  was  finally  confined  in  a  stronghold, 
that  lies  contiguous  to  the  sea  on  the  island  of  Eolaba,  which  is 
a  dependency  of  the  Eokan  territory. 
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Nawdh  Nizam  ^Ali  Khdn  Bahddur. 

The  following  is  another  of  the  events  of  Madhu  E&o^s  reign : 
Bithal,  diwdn  of  Nawab  Niz&m  'Ali  Kh&n  Bah&dar,  advised 
his  roaster,  that  as  the  Mahrattas  were  then  devoid  of  in- 
fluence, and  the  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  an  inex- 
perienced child,  it  would  be  advisable  to  ravage  Pun&.  J&nuji 
Bhonsla  E&ja  of  N&gpur,  Gop&l  E&o  a  servant  of  the  Peshwa, 
and  some  more  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  approved  of  the 
diwdn* 8  suggestion,  and  led  their  forces  in  a  compact  mass  towards 
Pun&.  When  they  drew  near  its  frontier,  Raghun&th  Rio,  who 
was  M&dbu  R&o's  chief  agent  and  prime  minister,  got  terrified  at 
the  enemy ''s  numbers,  and  finding  himself  incompetent  to  cope 
with  them,  retired  with  his  master  from  Pun&.  Naw&b  Niz&m 
'All  Kb&n  Bah&dur  then  entered  the  city,  and  did  not  spare  any 
efforts  in  completing  its  destruction. 

After  some  time,  Baghun&th  Rao  recovered  himself,  and  having 
entered  into  friendly  communication  with  J&nuji  Bhonsla  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  his  own  tribe,  by  opening  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence with  them,  he  alienated  the  minds  of  these  men  from  the 
Naw&b.  In  short,  the  above-named  chiefs  separated  from  the 
Naw&b  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  the  rainy  season,  and  returned 
to  their  own  territories.  In  the  interim,  Raghun&th  R&o  and 
M&dhu  Rao  set  out  to  engage  Nawdb  Niz&m  'Ali  Khdn  Baha- 
dur, who,  deeming  it  expedient  to  proceed  to  his  original  quarters, 
beat  a  retreat  from  the  position  he  was  occupying.  When  the  bank 
of  the  river  Ood&verl  became  the  site  of  his  encampment,  an  order 
was  issued  for  the  troops  to  cross  over.  Half  the  matiriel  of  the 
army  was  still  on  this  side,  and  half  on  that ;  when  Raghun&th, 
considering  it  a  favourable  opportunity,  commenced  a  furious 
onslaught.  The  six  remaining  chiefs  of  the  Nawdb's  army  were 
slain,  and  about  7000  Afghans,  etc.,  acquired  eternal  renown  by 
gallantly  sacrificing  their  lives.  After  this  sanguinary  conflict, 
the  Nawab  hastily  crossed  the  river,  and  extricated  himself  from 
his  perilous  position.    As  soon  as  the  flame  of  strife  had  been 
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extinguished,  a  peace  was  established  through  the  intervention  of 
Malh&r  E4o  Holkar,  who  had  escaped  with  his  life  in  safety 
from  the  battle  with  Abddli  Shdh.  Both  parties  concurring  in 
the  advantages  of  an  amicable  understanding,  returned  to  their 
respective  quarters. 


Quarrel  between  Raghundth  Rao  and  Mddhit  Rao. 

When  Raghun&th  R&o  began  to  usurp  greater  authority  over 
the  administration  of  affairs ;  Gopikd  Bai,  M&dhu  Rdo's  mother, 
growing  envious  of  his  influence,  inspired  her  son  with  evil 
suspicions  against  him,  and  planned  several  stratagems,  whereby 
their  mutual  friendship  might  result  in  hatred  and  animosity,  till 
at  length  Baghundth  Edo  became  convinced  that  he  would  some 
day  be  imprisoned.  Consequently,  he  mounted  his  horse  one 
night,  and  fled  precipitately  from  Piind  with  only  a  few  adherents. 
Stopping  at  N&sik,  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  eight  stages  from 
Pund,  he  fixed  upon  that  town  as  his  place  of  refuge  and  abode, 
and  employed  himself  in  collecting  troops;  insomuch  that  Ndradji 
Sankar,  the  revenue  collector  of  Jh&nsi,  Jaswant  Rao  Lud, 
Sakhd  B&m  Bdpu  and  Nilkanth  Mahddeo,  volunteered  to  join 
him,  and  eagerly  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  Mddhu  R&o. 
As  soon  as  Raghundth  Rdo  arrived  in  this  condition  close  to  Fund, 
Mddhu  Rdo  was  also  obliged  to  sally  forth  from  it  in  company 
with  Trimbak  Rdo,  Bdpuji  Mdnik,  Gopdl  Rdo  andBhimji  Lamdi. 
When  the  line  of  battle  began  to  be  formed,  Raghundth  Rdo 
assumed  the  initiative  in  attacking  his  adversaries,  and  succeeded 
in  routing  Mddhu  Rdo's  force  by  a  series  of  overwhelming 
assaults ;  and  even  captured  the  Rdo  himself,  together  with  Kar 
Singh  Rdo.  After  gaiping  this  agreeable  victory,  as  he  perceived 
Mddhu  Rdo  to  be  in  safety,  and  his  malicious  antagonists  over- 
thrown, he  could  not  contain  himself  for  joy.  As  soon  as  he 
returned  from  the  battle-field  to  his  encampment,  he  seated 
Mddhu  Rdo  on  a  throne,  and  remained  himself  standin<r  in  front 
of  him,  after  the  manner  of  slaves.     By  fawning  and  coaxing, 
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he  then  removed  every  trace  of  annoyance  from  M&dhu  R&o's 
mind,  and  requested  him  to  return  to  Pun&.  After  dismissing 
him  to  that  city,  he  himself  went  with  his  retinae  and  soldiery  to 
N&sik. 

Haidar  Ndik. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years  of  M&dhd  R&o's  reign,  a  vast 
disturbance  arose  in  the  Dakhin.  Haidar  Naik  having  assembled 
some  bold  and  ferocious  troops,  *  *  with  intent  to  subdue  the 
territory  of  the  Mahrattas,  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Fund. 
M&dhu  B&o  came  out  from  Pun&,  and  summoned  Ragbun&th 
Rdo  to  his  assistance  from  N&sik,  whereupon  the  latter  joined 
him  with  a  body  of  20,000  of  his  cavalry.  In  short,  they 
marched  with  their  combined  forces  against  the  enemy ;  and 
on  several  occasions  encounters  took  place,  in  which  the  lives  of 
vast  multitudes  were  destroyed.  Although  Haidar  N&ik's  army 
proved  themselves  superior  in  the  field,  yet  peace  was  ultimately 
concluded  on  the  cession  and  surrender  of  some  few  tracts  in 
the  royal  dominions;  after  which  Haidar  N&ik  refrained  from 
hostilities,  and  returned  to  his  own  territory ;  whilst  Madhu  B&o 
retired  to  Pun&,  and  Baghun&th  R&o  to  N&sik. 

Raghundth  Itdo'8  movements. 

When  a  short  time  had  elapsed  after  this,  the  idea  of  organ- 
izing the  affairs  of  Hindust&n  entered  into  Baghun&th  Bdo^s 
mind.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  outward  propriety,  therefore, 
he  first  gave  intimation  to  M&dhu  R&o  of  his  intention,  and 
asked  his  sanction.  The  R&o  in  question,  who  did  not  feel  him- 
self secure  from  Raghun&th  R&o,  and  considered  any  increase  to 
his  power  a  source  of  greater  weakness  to  himself,  addressed  him 
a  reply  couched  in  these  terms :  "It  were  better  for  you  to 
remain  where  you  are,  in  the  enjoyment  of  repose.**^  *  *  Raghun&th 
R&o  would  not  listen  to  these  words,  but  marched  out  of  N&sik 
in  company  with  Mah&ji  Sindhia,  taking  three  powerful  armies 
along  with  him. 
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As  soon  as  he  reached  Gw&lior,  he  commenced  hostilities 
against  E&n&  Chattar  Singh,  who  possessed  all  the  country 
round  Gohad,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  itself.  Godh  is  the 
name  of  a  city,  founded  by  the  aforesaid  R&n&.  It  is  fortified 
with  earthen  towers  and  battlements,  and  is  situated  eighteen 
ko8  from  Gw&lior.  Mddhu  K&o,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
siege,  kept  constantly  sending  messages  to  'Rknk  Chattar  Singh, 
telling  him  to  persist  in  his  opposition  to  Baghun&th  with  a 
stout  heart,  as  the  army  of  the  Dakhin  should  not  be  despatched 
to  his  kingdom  to  reinforce  the  latter.  In  a  word,  for  the  period 
of  a  year  they  used  the  most  arduous  endeayours  to  capture 
Gohad,  but  failed  in  attaining  their  object.  During  this  cam- 
paign, the  sum  of  thirty-two  lacs  of  rupees,  taken  from  the  pay 
of  the  troops  and  the  purses  of  the  wealthy  bankers,  was  in- 
curred by  Raghun&th  K4o  as  a  debt  to  be  duly  repaid.  He  then 
returned  to  the  Dakhin  distressed  and  overwhelmed  with  shame, 
and  entered  the  city  of  N&sik,  whither  M&dhu  K&o  also  repaired 
about  the  same  time,  to  see  and  inquire  after  his  fortunes.  In 
the  course  of  the  interview,  he  expressed  the  deepest  regret  for 
the  toils  and  disappointment  that  the  B&o  had  endured,  and 
ultimately  returned  in  haste  to  Pun&,  after  thus  sprinkling  salt 
on  the  galling  wound.  Shortly  after  this,  Eankum&  T&nti&  and 
his  other  friends  persuaded  Eaghun&th  R&o  to  adopt  a  Brahmin's 
son.  *  ♦  Accordingly  the  R4o  attended  to  the  advice  of  his 
foolish  counsellors,  and  selected  an  individual  for  adoption.  He 
constituted  Amrat  K&o  his  heir. 

Raghundth  lido'a  imprmnment  at  Fund. 

.M^dhu  K&o  no  sooner  became  cognizant  of  this  fact,  than  he 
felt  certain  that  Raghun&th  R4o  was  meditating  mischief  and 
rebellion,  and  seeking  to  usurp  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
realm.  He  consequently  set  out  for  N&sik  with  a  force  of  25,000 
horsemen,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Eaghundth  E&o  also  organ- 
ized his  troops,  and  got  ready  for  warfare.  Just  about  that 
VOL.  vin.  19 
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period,  however,  !Kankam&  T&uti&  and  Takuji  Holkar,^  who  were 
two  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  men  in  Raghun&th's 
army,  declared  to  him  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  respect 
their  former  obligations  to  M&dhd  R&o,  and  therefore  improper 
to  draw  the  sword  upon  him.  After  a  long  altercation,  they  left 
the  Edo  where  he  was,  and  departed  from  N^ik.  Kaghun&th, 
from  the  paucity  of  his  troops,  not  deeming  it  advantageous  to 
fight,  preferred  enduring  disgrace,  and  fled  with  2000  adherents 
to  the  fort  of  Dhudhat.^ 

M&dhu  Eao  then  entered  N&sik,  and  commenced  seques- 
trating his  property  and  imprisoning  his  partisans ;  after  which 
he  pitched  his  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  above-named  fort,  and 
placed  Eaghun&th  in  a  most  precarious  position.  For  two 
or  three  days  the  incessant  discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry 
caused  the  flames  of  war  to  blaze  high,  but  pacific  negocia- 
tions  were  subsequently  opened,  and  a  firm  treaty  of  friend- 
ship entered  into,  whereupon  the  said  Rdo  came  down  from 
the  fort,  and  had  an  interview  with  M&dhu  Edo.  The  latter 
then  placed  his  head  upon  the  other's  feet,  and  asked  pardon  for 
his  offences.  Next  day,  having  mounted  Raghun&th  Edo  on  his 
own  private  elephant,  he  himself  occupied  the  seat  usually 
assigned  to  the  attendants,  and  continued  for  several  days  travel- 
ling in  this  fashion  the  distance  to  Pun&.  As  soon  as  they 
entered  Puu4,  M&dhu  Eao,  imitating  the  behaviour  of  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior,  exceeded  all  bounds  in  his  kind  and  consoling 
attentions  towards  Eaghunath  E&o.  After  that  he  selected  a 
small  quantity  of  goods  and  a  moderate  equipment  of  horses 
and  elephants,  out  of  his  own  establishment,  and  having  de- 
posited them  all  together  in  one  of  the  most  lofty  and  spacious 
apartments,  solicited  Eaghun&th  E&o  in  a  respectful  manner  to 
take  up  his  abode  there.  The  latter  then  became  aware  of  his 
being  a  prisoner  with  the  semblance  of  freedom,  and  reluctantly 
complied  with  M&dhu  Eao's  requisition. 

1  [These  names  are  very  doubtful  in  the  MS.    The  latter  one  is  no  doubt  intended 
for  Tdkflji.] 
»  [  '*  Dhoorup,  a  fort  in  the  Chandor  range." — Grant  Duflf,  vol.  it  p.  199.] 
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Hdja  of  Ndgpiir. 

As  soon  as  Mddhu  E&o  had  delivered  his  mind  from  all 
apprehension  regarding  Eaghun&th  Rdo,  he  led  his  army  in  the 
direction  of  N&gpur,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  Januji 
Bhonsla,  the  B&ja  of  that  place^  who  had  been  an  ally  and 
aaxiliary  of  Raghun&th  K&o,  in  one  of  his  engagements.  The 
R&ja  in  question,  not  finding  himself  capable  of  resisting  him, 
fled  from  his  original  residence ;  so  that  for  a  period  of  three 
months  Madhti  Edo  was  actively  engaged  in  pursuing  his 
adversary,  and  that  unfortunate  outcast  from  his  native  land 
was  constantly  fleeing  before  him.  Ultimately,  having  presented 
an  offering  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  he  drew  back  his  foot  from 
the  path  of  flight,  and  set  out  in  safety  and  security  for  his  own 
home. 

Mddhii  Bdo'a  Death. 

After  chastising  the  Eaja  of  Ndgpur,  M&dhu  Eao  entered 
Pun&  with  immense  pomp  and  splendour,  and  amused  himself 
with  gay  and  festive  entertainments.  But  he  was  attacked  with 
a  fatal  disease,  and  *  *  his  life  was  in  danger.  On  one  occasion 
he  laid  his  head  on  Raghun&th  Bdo's  feet,  and  *  *  asked  for- 
giveness for  the  faults  of  bygone  days.  Baghun&th  B&o  grieved 
deeply  on  account  of  his  youth.  *  *  He  applied  himself  zealously 
to  the  cure  of  the  invalid,  and  whenever  he  found  a  trace,  in 
any  quarter  or  direction,  of  austere  Brahmins  and  skilful  Pandits, 
he  sent  for  them  to  administer  medicines  for  his  recovery.  At 
length,  when  the  sick  man  began  to  despair  of  living,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  his  deceased  father,  and  placed  his  younger 
brother,  whose  name  was  Nar&in  B&o,  under  the  charge  of 
Raghundth  R&o,  and  having  performed  the  duty  of  recommend- 
ing him  to  his  care,  yielded  up  his  soul  in  the  year  1186  a.h. 
(1772  A.D.).     The  duration  of  his  reign  was  twelve  years. 
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Nardin  Rdo^  son  of  Bdldji  JRdo. 

Kardin  "R&o,  after  being  seated  on  the  throne  of  sovereignty, 
owing  to  his  tender  age,  committed  Tarious  acts  that  produced  an 
ill-feeling  among  his  adherents,  both  great  and  small,  at  Puin& ; 
more  especially  in  Kaghuu&th  B&o,  on  whom  he  inflicted  un- 
becoming indignities.  Although  Mddhu  R&o  had  not  behaved 
towards  his  uncle  with  the  respect  due  to  such  a  relatiye,  yet, 
beyond  this  much,  that  he  would  not  grant  him  permission  to 
moTe  away  from  Fund,  he  had  treated  him  with  no  other  incivility ; 
but  used  always,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  to  show  him  the  at- 
tention due  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior ;  and  supplied  him  with 
wealth  and  property  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  his  wants.  In 
short,  Eaghundth  R&o,  having  begun  to  form  plans  for  taking 
Kardin  Edo  prisoner,  first  disclosed  his  secret  to  Sakhd  Rdm 
Bdpu,  who  was  Mddhu  Edo's  prime  minister,  and  having  seduced 
that  artless  courtier  from  his  allegiance,  made  him  an  accomplice 
in  his  treacherous  designs.  Secondly,  having  induced  Eharak 
Singh  and  Shamsher  Singh,  the  chiefs  of  the  body  of  Gdrdis, 
to  join  his  conspiracy,  he  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection. 
Accordingly,  those  two  faithless  wretches  one  day,  under  the 
pretence  of  demanding  pay  for  the  troops,  made  an  assault  on  the 
door  of  Nardin  Bdo's  apartment,  and  reduced  him  to  great 
distress.  That  helpless  being,  who  had  not  the  slightest  cog- 
nizance of  the  deceitful  stratagems  of  the  conspirators,  despatched 
a  few  simple-minded  adherents  to  oppose  the  insurgents,  and 
then  stealthily  repaired  to  Raghundth  Rdo's  house.  Eharak 
Singh  and  Shamsher  Singh,  being  apprised  of  the  circumstance, 
hurried  after  him,  and,  unsheathing  their  swords,  rushed  into 
Raghundth  Rdo'^s  domicile.  Raghundth  Rdo  first  fell  wounded 
in  the  afiray,  and  subsequently  Nardin  Rao  was  slain.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  year  1187  a.h.,  so  that  the  period  of 
Nardin  Rdo's  reign  was  one  year. 
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Eeign  of  Raghundth  Rao, 

Xharak  Singh  and  Shamsher  Singh,  through  whose  brains  the 
fumes  of  arrogance  had  spread,  in  consequence  of  their  control  over 
the  wliole  train  of  European  artillery,  with  wilful  and  headstrong 
insolence  seated  Eaghun&th  R&o  on  the  throne  of  sovereignty, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  chiefs ;  and  the  said  Rao 
continued  to  live  for  two  months  at  Fund  after  the  manner  of 
rightful  rulers.  After  Nar&in  R&o  had  been  put  to  death,  a 
certain  degree  of  shame  and  remorse  came  over  the  Pun&  chiefs, 
and  the  dread  of  their  own  overthrow  entered  their  minds. 
Sakh&  Rdm  B&pu  consequently,  in  unison  with  Trimbak  R&o, 
commonly  called  M&tam&dhari  Balhah,^  and  others,  deemed  it 
advisable  to  persuade  Raghun&th  R&o  that  he  should  go  forth 
from  Piiua,  and  employ  himself  in  settling  the  kingdom.  The  said 
R&o  accordingly  acted  upon  their  suggestion,  and  marched  out 
of  Pun&,  attended  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  As  soon  as  he  had 
got  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  stages  from  the  city,  the  wily 
chiefs,  by  alleging  some  excuse,  obtained  leave  from  Raghundth 
R&o  to  return,  and  repaired  from  the  camp  to  the  city.  They 
then  summoned  to  them  in  private  all  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  both  great  and  small ;  when  they  came  to  the  unanimous 
decision,  that  it  was  incompatible  with  justice  to  acquiesce  in 
Raghun&th  Rdo's  being  invested  with  the  supreme  authority,  and 
that  it  would  be  better,  as  Narain  Rao's  wife  was  six  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  providing  she  gave  birth  to  a  male  child, 
to  invest  that  infant  with  the  sovereignty,  and  conduct  the  affairs 
of  government  agreeably  to  the  details  of  prudence.  As  soon  as 
they  had  unanimously  settled  the  question  after  this  fashion,  a  few 
of  the  chiefs  took  up  a  position  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Piini,-  by  way  of  protection,  and  formed  a  sturdy  barrier  against 
the  Magog  of  turbulence.  Raghun&th  R&o,  having  become  aware 
of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  remained  with  a  slender  party 

^  [Grant  Duff  calla  him  "  Trimbuck  Rao  Mama/*     The  word  transcribed  from 
the  MS.  as  **  Balhah  "  is  Texy  doubtful.] 
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in  his  encampment.  Having  brooded  over  his  troubles,  he  saw 
no  remedy  left  but  that  of  forsaking  the  country,  and  was  conse- 
quently forced  to  retire  towards  the  Gamatic.  His  object  was 
to  collect  a  sufficient  forc«  round  him,  with  which  he  might 
return  to  Fund  and  resume  hostilities.  However,  owing  to  the 
vulgar  report  that  attributed  NarAin  R&o's  murder  to  him,  every 
blade  of  grass  that  sprung  from  the  ground  was  ready  to  plunge 
a  dagger  into  his  blood.  For  this  reason,  he  found  it  impossible 
either  to  stay  or  reside  in  the  Carnatic,  so  he  hastened  away  to 
Surat. 


Death  of  the  pretender  Bhdo. 

The  direst  confusion  had  found  its  way  into  the  kingdom,  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  Nar&in  B&o's  death.  At  that 
critical  juncture  the  pretender  Bh&o,  who  was  confined  in  a 
stronghold  in  the  Kokan  territory,  lying  adjacent  to  the 
salt  ocean,  seized  the  opportunity  of  escaping  by  fraud  and 
stratagem  out  of  his  prison,  and  having  induced  a  party  of  men 
to  place  themselves  under  his  orders,  took  possession  of  some  of 
the  forts  and  districts  of  that  country.  He  was  just  on  the 
point  of  waging  open  war,  had  not  Mah&ji  Sindhia  Bah&dur  set 
out  in  the  interim  from  Pun&  to  the  Kokan  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  coercing  him.  On  reaching  his  destination,  he  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  the  aforesaid  Bh&o,  whereupon  the 
latter's  associates  took  to  flight,  and  departed  each  by  his  own 
road.  As  Bh&o  was  thus  left  alone,  he  went  on  board  a  ship  in 
utter  consternation  with  a  view  to  save  his  life  from  that  vortex 
of  perdition  ;  but  death  granted  him  no  respite,  and  he  fell  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  heroes  who  accompanied  Mah&jf  Sindhia 
Bah&dur.  The  latter  brought  him  along  with  him  to  Fund,  and 
removed  the  dust  of  uncertainty  from  the  mirror  of  every  mind. 
Ultimately  he  caused  the  ill-fated  wretch  to  be  bound  to  a 
camel's  foot,  and  paraded  round  the  whole  town  ^  after  which  he 
put  him  to  death. 
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Sawdi  Mddhii  Mdo,  son  of  Nardin  Edo,  sumamed  the  Peshwd 

Sahib. 

The  Peshwd  Sahib,  the  rightful  heir  of  Narain  R&o,  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  murder,  was  dwelling  in  his  mother's  womb. 
*  *  When  she  had  completed  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  a  child, 
in  the  year  1188  a.h.  (1774  a.d.),  shed  a  grace  over  the  bosom  of 
its  nurse,  and  bestowed  comfort  on  the  illustrious  chiefs.  *  * 
He  was  invested  with  the  appellation  of  Saw&i  M&dhii  E&o. 

Advance  of  the  English  Commanders  upon  Find. 

Haghun&th  E&o,  having  reached  Surat,  turned  towards 
the  leaders  of  the  English  army,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea,  and  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
showing  the  way  over  the  various  routes  into  the  Dakhin,  and 
to  subjugate  that  kingdom  so  teeming  with  difficulties.  As  the 
commanders  of  the  English  army  were  possessed  of  adequate 
means  for  making  an  invasion,  and  had  their  heads  inflamed  with 
the  intoxication  of  boldness  and  intrepidity,  they  took  Raghun&th 
R4o  along  with  them,  and  moving  away  from  Surat  with  their 
valiant  troops  experienced  in  war,  and  their  lion-hearted  forces 
active  as  tigers,  they  set  out  to  conquer  and  annex  the  Dakhin 
territories.  ^ 

Having  traversed  the  intervening  stages  at  a  resolute  pace, 
they  arrived  at  Nurghdt,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
kos  from  Fund.  The  Mahratta  chieftains  also  sallied  forth  from 
Fund  with  a  vast  body  of  retainers,  and  opposed  their  advance 
with  the  utmost  perseverance  at  Nurghdt;  whereupon  a  tre- 
mendous contest  and  a  frightful  slaughter  ensued,  until  the 
combatants  on  both  sides  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  incli- 
nation left  to  assail  each  other  any  more.  At  length,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  obscurity  of  night,  the  tumult  of  war  sub- 
sided, and  the  world-consuming  fire  of  guns  and  matchlocks, 
whose  flames  arose  to  the  highest  heavens,  hid  its  face  in  the 
ashes  of  night;  so  that  the  soldiery  on  either  side  were  obliged 
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to  retire  to  their  respective  quarters.  During  that  night,  the 
prudent  belligerents  made  up  their  minds  to  a  peace ;  and  in  the 
morning,  the  chiefs  of  the  rival  forces  obtained  an  interview  and 
enjoyed  a  conference.  The  English  leaders,  after  negociating  a 
truce  and  consolidating  the  basis  of  friendship,  delivered  up 
Eaghun&th  R&o,  who  had  been  the  instigator  of  this  conflict  and 
the  originator  of  this  hostile  movement,  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
on  condition  of  their  granting  him  a  jdgir^  and  treating  him 
with  kindness  and  consideration.  They  then  turned  away  from 
that  quarter  with  all  their  troops  and  followers,  and  repaired  to 
their  usual  place  of  abode. 

The  Mahratta  chiefs  had  formed  the  fixed  determination  in 
their  minds  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  ill-fated  Raghun&th  R&o ; 
but  Mah&ji  Sindhia  Bah&dur,  prompted  by  his  manly  and 
generous  feelings,  diverted  them  from  their  headlong  and  cruel 
purposes,  so  that  the  matter  was  managed  mercifully  and  kindly, 
and  the  R&o  in  question,  having  been  presented  with  a  jdgiry 
received  permission  to  remain  at  large.  The  unfortunate  wretch, 
however,  departed  from  the  pleasant  vale  of  existence  to  the 
desert  of  non-entity,  without  reaching  his  destination,  for  the 
career  of  the  wicked  never  ends  well. 

Mahqji  Sindhia  Bahadur, 

When  the  fourth  year  from  the  birth  of  Saw&i  M&dhii  R&o, 
sumamed  the  Peshwd  S&hib,  had  elapsed,  and  security  and  repose 
had  settled  on  the  minds  of  high  and  low  throuo:hout  the  terri- 
tones  of  the  Dakhin,  Mah&jl  Sindhia  Bah&dur,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished among  all  the  Fund  chiefs  for  his  gallantry  and 
daring,  sagacity  and  intelligence,  having  satisfied  his  mind  as  to 
the  settlement  of  that  kingdom,  set  out  to  conquer  Gohad.  He 
succeeded  in  taking  prisoner  R&n&  Chattar  Singh,  who  was  in  the 
citadel,  after  a  siege  attended  with  hard  fighting,  and  took 
possession  of  the  surrounding  districts,  along  with  the  fortress  of 
Gw&lior,  which  is  a  mountain  stronghold. 

About  the  same  time,  a  mutual  feeling  of  envy  and  hatred 
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had  become  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  Mirzd  Muhammad 
Shafi'  Khdn  and  Muhammad  Beg  Khdn  Hamaddni, — who  had 
been  the  chief  officers  of  State  to  the  late  Amiru-1  umard  Mirzd 
Najaf  Khdn  Bahddur,  and  after  his  death  had  been  partners 
in  the  government  of  the  province  of  Agra,-— owinoj  to  their 
each  craving  after  an  increase  of  power  and  dignity,  which  is  ever 
a  hindrance  to  the  existence  of  friendship  and  good  feeling  among 
equals  and  contemporaries.  At  last,  Muhammad  Beg  Khdn 
Hamaddni  seized  the  opportunity,  during,  an  interview,  of  putting 
Muhammad  Shafi^  Khdn  to  death;  and  on  this  account,  Afrdsiydb 
Khdn,  who  was  the  Imperial  Mir-i  dtish^  and  one  of  Amiru-1 
umard  Mirzd  Najaf  Khdn  Bahddur's  proteg^s^  becoming  alarmed, 
demanded  succour  of  Mahdji  Sindhia  Bahddur.  The  latter  had 
firmly  resolved  in  his  mind  on  repairing  to  the  sublime  threshold, 
but  had  not  yet  fulfilled  the  duty  of  paying  his  respects,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  Sindhia  Bahddur's  destiny,  Afrdsiydb 
Khdn  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Sindhia  Bahddur'^s  army  having  overshadowed  the  metropolis 
by  its  arrival,  he  brought  Muhammad  Beg  Khdn  Hamaddni, 
after  a  siege,  completely  under  his  subjection,  and  in  the  year 
1199  A.H.  traversed  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  When  he 
obtained  the  good  fortune  of  saluting  the  threshold  *  *  of 
His  Majesty,  the  shadow  of  God,  the  Emperor  Shdh  'Alam,  *  * 
he  was  loaded  with  princely  favours,  and  distinguished  by  royal 
marks  of  regard,  so  that  he  became  the  chief  of  the  supporters 
of  government,  and  His  Majesty's  most  staunch  and  influential 
adherent.  *  ♦ 

As  Mddhu  Edo,  the  Peshwd  Sdhib,  at  the  present  auspicious 
period,  pursues,  in  contradistinction  to  his  uncle,  the  path 
of  obedience  to  the  monarch  of  Isldm,  and  Mahdji  Sindhia 
Bahddur  is  one  of  those  who  are  constantly  attached  to  the  ever- 
triumphant  train,  hence  it  happens  that  the  plant  of  this  nation's 
prosperity  has  struck  root  firmly  into  the  earth  of  good  fortune, 
and  their  afiairs  flourish  agreeably  to  their  wishes. 
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CXXII. 
LUBBU-S  SITAE 

OF 

ABir    TA'LIB    LONDONr. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  manual  of  general  history,  compiled 
in  1208  A.H.  (1793-4  a.d.),  by  Mirz&  Abu  Muhammad  Tabrizi 
Isfahdni,  and  being  carried  down  to  modem  times,  embraces  an 
account  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  author  is  usually  known  in  India  as  Abu  T&lib  Londoni, 
from  his  voyage  to  and  adventures  in  England  and  Europe,  an 
amusing  account  of  which  was  written  by  him  on  his  return  in 
1803,  and  is  well  known  to  the  European  world  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Major  Stewart. 

In  the  Preface  to  this  work  he  tells  us  that  he  had  collected 
several  works  of  history  and  travel,  and  had  often  perused  them, 
but  found  amongst  them  none  that  contained  a  history  of  the 
whole  world  j  he  therefore  thought  that  he  would  himself  supply 
this  deficiency,  but  had  no  leisure  to  effect  his  object  till  the  year 
above  mentioned,  when  he  finished  his  Abstract.  He  declares 
his  intention,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  of  enlarging  his  work,  and 
hopes  that  some  one  else,  if  he  fails  to  do  it,  will  undertake  this 
useful  labour,  ''  because  he  has  mentioned  all  the  occurrences  of 
the  world,  old  and  new,  and  given  a  connected  account  of  the 
Prophets,  Khalifs,  Sult&ns,  and  celebrated  men,  &om  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time.^^ 

He  quotes  the  various  authorities  he  used,  and  besides  others 
of  common  note,  he  mentions  a  history  of  the  Kings  of  India 
compiled  by  himself,  and  a  compendious  account  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  and  America,  translated  by  some  English  gentleman 
from  his  own  tongue,  "  which  in  truth  contains  very  many  new 
matters."  This  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  Jonathan  Scott.  He 
says  that  his  own  history  is  an  abstract  of  some  thousands  of 
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books,  and  therefore  he  has  entitled  it  Lubbu-a  Siyar  wa  Jahdn- 
numdy  "  The  Essence  of  Biographies^  and  the  World-Reflecting 
Mirror." 

The  author  was  the  son  of  H&ji  Muhammad  Eh&n,  a  Turk  of 
^zarb&ij&n,  who  was  born  and  bred  in  Isfah&n,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  family  who  came  to  Hindust&n,  where  he  was  inrolled 
amongst  the  followers  of  Naw&b  Safdar  Jang,  the  tvazir.  The 
father  is  called  by  another  name  in  the  Preface  of  this  work,  and 
in  the  Miftdhu-t  Tawdrikh  he  is  styled  Muhammad  Beg  Khan. 

Mirz&  Abu  T&lib  was  bom  at  Lucknow,  and  was  employed  in 
posts  of  high  emolument  under  Naw&bs  Shuj&'u-d  daula  and 
^safii-d  daula.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  he  lost  his  office,  and 
came  to  seek  his  subsistence  from  the  English.  By  them  he 
was  hospitably  entertained,  and  induced  to  visit  Europe  in  1799. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Lucknow  in  the  year  1220  a.h.  (1805 
A.D.),  as  we  learn  from  two  chronograms  composed  by  Mr.  Beale 
at  the  request  of  Mirz&  Yusuf  B&kir,  the  deceased's  son,  which 
are  given  at  p.  564  of  the  Mi/tdhu-t  Tawdrikh. 

Besides  the  Lubbu-s  Siyar^  he  wrote  several  other  treatises, 
a  Biography  of  the  Poets,  ancient  and  modem,  and  "himself 
indulged  in  versification,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  females 
of  England,  who  aspire  to  equality  with  the  Angels  of  Paradise, 
and  he  was  always  expatiating  on  the  heart-ravishing  strains  of 
the  women  of  that  country,  who  used  to  sing  at  the  public 
assemblies."  ^ 

CONTENTS. 

Preface,  p.  1 — Book  I.  On  the  Prophets,  p.  2 — II.  On  the 
events  of  the  Khalifate,  in  seven  chapters — Chap.  i.  The  first  four 
Khalifs,  p.  9 — ii.  The  Im&ms,  p.  11 — iii.  The  Ummayides,  p. 
12 — iv.  The  'Abb&sides  and  their  branches,  p.  15 — v.  The 
Isma'ilians  and  their  branches,  p.  17 — vi.  The  Saiyids,  p.  19 — 
vii.  The  Sharifs,  p.  20 — III.  Biographies,  in  seven  chapters — 
Chap.  i.  The  Philosophers  of  Greece,  Europe,  India  and  Persia, 
and  the  modems,  p.  20 — ii.  The  companions  of  the  Prophet,  p. 

^  Zubdatu-l  Ghardibf  5th  Tolome,  y.  T&lib. 
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30 — iii.  The  disciples,  p.  31 — ^17.  The  religious  teachers,  p.  32 
— ^v..  The  learned  men  of  Isl&m,  p.  34 — vi.  The  celebrated 
Poets,  p.  37 — vii.  Other  celebrated  men  of  Islam,  p.  38 — IV. 
On  the  Sult&ns,  in  a  Preface  and  eight  Chapters— Preface  on  the 
climates,  imaginary  and  real,  and  the  old  and  new  world,  p.  39 — 
Chap.  i.  The  Sult&ns  of  Tr&n,  including  the  Ghaznivides, 
Saljiiks,  Ghorians,  etc.,  p.  45 — ii.  The  Sult&ns  of  Arabia,  p.  68 
—iii.  The  Sultdns  of  Rum,  p.  73— iv.  The  Rulers  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  p.  76— v.  The  Kings  of  the  West,  p.  82— vi.  The 
Sult&ns  of  Turkist&n,  p.  87— vii.  The  Kings  of  Europe,  p.  101 
— viii.  The  Rulers  of  Hindust&n,  including  the  Hindfi  R&jas, 
the  Kings  of  Dehli,  of  the  Dakhin,  Kashmir,  and  other  indepen- 
dent kingdoms,  p.  109. 

This  work  is  common  in  India.  The  best  copy  I  have  seen  is 
in  the  possession  of  Raziu-d  din  Sadr-s  Sudur  of  Aligarh. 

Size — Folio,  131  pages,  each  comprising  23  lines,  closely 
written. 

OXXIII. 

AVSXY'I  A'SAF. 

An  historical  sketch  of  the  royal  family  of  Oudh,  written  a.d. 
1795.  It  is  a  useful  work,  containing  also  an  account  of  con- 
temporary princes. 

Size — Large  8vo.,  114  pages. 


CXXIV. 
TARfKH 

OP 

Jl/GAL    KISHWAR. 


This  is  a  general  history  of  India,  by  Jugal  Kishwar,  from  the 
time  of  Humayun  to  Sh&h  'Alam.  It  is  of  no  value,  at  least  in 
the  passages  which  I  have  examined.  [Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  library 
does  not  contain  a  copy  of  this  work.] 
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cxxv. 

GTJLISTXN-I  RAHMAT 

OF 

NAW^B    MUSTAJiS^B    KHiS^N. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  Rohilla  Afgh&ns,  aud  a  life  of  H&fiz 
Bahmat  Kh&n,  written  by  his  son  Naw&b  Mustaj&b  Khan 
Bah&dur.  The  work  has  been  abridged  and  translated  by  Mr. 
Charles  Elliott.  I  have  seen  several  histories  of  the  Bohillas, 
but  know  none  superior  to  this  except  the  Gul-i  Rahmat  noticed 
in  the  next  article. 

The  translator  observes  in  his  Introduction,  '^  In  the  original 
many  trivial  occurrences  are  noticed  which  I  have  altogether 
omitted ;  and  the  repeated  encomiums  lavished  by  the  Naw&b 
upon  the  generosity  and  intrepidity  of  his  lamented  parent,  though 
honourable  to  his  feelings  as  a  son,  would  be  deemed  extravagant 
by  the  majority  of  readers,  and  indeed  would  scarcely  admit  of 
translation.  A  residence  of  many  years  in  Eohilkhand,  where  the 
memory  of  Hdfiz  Bahmat  Kh&n  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration, 
may  perhaps  have  led  me  to  attach  a  greater  degree  of  importance 
to  the  work  than  it  merits ;  but  as  H4fiz  acted  a  distinguished 
part  on  the  theatre  of  India  for  thirty  years,  and  was  personally 
engaged  in  every  great  action  fought  during  that  time,  his  life 
may  furnish  some  materials  to  aid  in  the  compilation  of  a  history 
of  that  period ;  and  with  this  view,  I  have  taken  considerable 
pains  to  correct  some  chronological  errors  in  the  original." 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  History  of  the 
Bohillas  will  in  some  parts  be  found  at  variance  with  this 
narrative :  that  gentleman  appears  to  have  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  the  friends  of  the  Naw£b  of  Oudh,  who  would  not 
be  disposed  to  speak  favourably  of  H&fiz  Bahmat  Kh&n,  and  as 
that  work  was  published  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Hastings'  trial, 
it  might  have  been  intended  to  frame  an  excuse  for  his  permitting 
a  British  army  to  join  on  the  attack  in  1774  a.h." 
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CXXVI. 
GUL-I  RAHMAT 

OP 

The  GuUi  Rahmat  was  written  by  Naw&b  Sa'&dat  T&r  Kbdn, 
grandson  of  Hafiz  Rahmat,  and  nephew  of  Mustaj&b  Kh&n.  It 
is  more  copious  than  the  Oulktdn-i  Rahmat^  though  it  professes 
to  follow  that  work  as  its  guide.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts : 
I.  On  the  Genealogy  of  H&fiz  Bahmat. — II.  On  'Ali  Muhammad 
Kh&n,  and  the  arrival  of  H&fiz  Bahmat  in  India. — III.  H&fiz 
Bahmat  Kh&n^s  administration  of  Katehr,  and  of'  the  events 
which  occurred  there  till  the  time  of  his  death. — IV.  Adminis- 
tration  of  Katehr  under  Shuja  u-d  daula.  Descendants  of  H&fiz 
Bahmat.  This  work  was  lithographed  at  jAfgra  in  1836,  in  221 
small  8vo.  pages  of  17  lines  each. 

[The  following  Extracts  have  been  selected  and  translated  by 
the  Editor.  They  will  show  how  far  this  work  differs  from  the 
Gulistdn-i  Bahtnat,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Elliott.] 

EXTRAC3TS. 

[When  Z&bita  Kh&n  received  intelligence  of  the  passage  (of 
the  Ganges)  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  of  the  deaths  of  Sa'&dat 
Kh&n,  S&dik  Kh&n,  and  Karam  Kh&n,  the  officers  whom  he  had 
stationed  to  guard  the  ford,  he  was  overpowered  with  astonish- 
ment, and  fled  in  great  bewilderment  from  Sakart&l.  He  crossed 
the  Ganges  with  a  small  escort,  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Faizu-llah  Kh&n,  carrying  with  him  the  intelligence  of  the 
Mahratta  attack  upon  Najib&b&d.  Faizu-llah  Kh&n  said:  ^^  I 
came  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  advice;  but  as  you 
will  not  listen  to  my  words,  I  shall  now  go  back  to  my  own 
country.'*^  On  hearing  this  declaration,  Z&bita  Kh&n  was  still 
more  downcast,  and  returned  to  his   own  forces.     When  he 
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reached  the  Ganges,  the  good  fortune  of  the  Emperor  plunged 
him  into  a  sea  of  hesitation,  and  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
his  forces,  and  his  powerful  armament,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
cross  the  river,  but  returned  to  Faizu-Uah  Kh&n. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  Faizu-Uah  Kh&n  seated  on  an  ele- 
phant, about  to  depart.  He  mounted  the  same  elephant,  and 
proceeded  with  Faizu-Uah  to  Edmpur.  On  the  news  of  his 
flight  to  Katehr  reaching  Sakart&l,  his  soldiers  were  dispirited. 
They  plundered  each  other,  and  then  scattered  in  all  directions. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  movements,  the  Mahrattas 
quickly  advanced  to  Sakart&l,  and  fell  to  plundering.  *  *  The 
garrison  of  the  fort  of  Najibdb&d,  who  had  held  out  in  the 
hope  of  relief,  were  dismayed  when  they  heard  of  the  flight  of 
Z&bita  Kh&n,  and  surrendered  the  fort  to  the  royal  forces.  On 
taking  possession  of  the  fort,  the  people  and  family  of  Z&bita 
Eh&n,  including  his  son  Ghul&m  Eadir,  were  placed  in  confine- 
ment. AH  the  materiel^  the  treasure  and  the  artillery  collected 
by  Najibu-d  daula,  fell  into  their  hands. 

On  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Mahrattas  towards  S.&mpur 
reaching  the  chiefs  of  Katehr,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Anwala  and 
Bisauli  assembled.  Fearing  to  be  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas, 
they  fled  in  dismay  to  Bareilly.  Some  of  them  went  to  Pilibhit, 
intending  to  proceed  to  the  hills.  Hdfiz  Bahmat  Kh&n  ^  was  re- 
turning from  Farrukh&bad  to  Tilhar  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  Z&bita  Kh&n.  He  hastened  to  Bareilly,  where  he  cheered  and 
encouraged  the  chiefs  and  officers  who  were  there  assembled,  and 
tried  to  dissuade  them  from  removing  to  the  hills.  He  said  that 
the  Mahrattas  had  no  intention  of  attacking  Katehr ;  and  that  if 
they  really  did  advance,  negociations  might  be  opened  with  them 
and  with  the  Emperor.  If  terms  were  agreed  upon,  all  would  be 
well ;  if  not,  they  would  fight.  His  auditors  replied  that  there 
was  no  fortress  of  strength  in  Bareilly  or  Pilibhit :  it  was  thereifore 
desirable  to  crrry  ofi*  their  families  and  property  to  the  hills ;  for 
after  these  were  placed  in  security,  they  themselves  would  be 

1  [He  if  generally  entitled  «  H&fisn-l  Hulk  "  in  this  work.] 
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ready  either  for  business  or  for  war.  H&fiz  Bahmat  reluctantly 
consented  to  their  wishes.  After  Shaikh  Kabir  had  entered 
Bareilly,  H&fiz  Bahmat  took  his  departure,  and  leaving  'In&yat 
Eh&n  in  Pilibhit,  he  proceeded  to  N&nak-math,  in  the  skirt  of 
the  hills.  From  thence  he  went  with  his  followers  and  chiefs  and 
soldiers  to  Gang&pur,  five  kos  distant  in  the  hills,  and  surrounded 
with  dense  jungle,  which  secures  It  from  the  attacks  of  horsemen. 
There  he  remained.  There  also  arrived  Zabita  E^h&n,  in  company 
with  Faizu-llah  Eh&n,  who  made  their  way  through  the  jungle. 
Z&bita  Kh&n  remained  at  Gang&pur  four  days.  He  then  found 
that  Shuj4^u-d  daula  was  encamped  at  Shah&b&d,  having  advanced 
to  the  borders  of  his  territories  on  hearing  of  the  Mahratta  attack 
upon  Katehr. 

Z&bita  Kh&n  went  off  in  great  distress  from  Gang&pur  to  see 
Shuj&'u-d  daula,  and  to  solicit  his  assistance  in  obtaining  the 
release  of  his  family.  After  talking  over  the  matter,  Shuj&'u-d 
daula  postponed  any  action  until  after  the  arrival  of  H&fiz 
Bahmat.  Z&bita  Kh&n  wrote  repeatedly  to  H&fiz  .Bahmat,  beg- 
ging him  to  come  quickly.  *  *  The  chiefs  of  Katehr  sufl'ered  much 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  of  Gang&pur,  and  yielding  to 
their  solicitations,  H&fiz  Bahmat  proceeded  quickly  to  Sh&h&b&d, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1186  a.h.  (1772  a.d.),  with  three 
or  four  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  When  he  approached, 
Shuj&'u-d  daula  and  the  General  Sahib  went  forth  to  meet  him 
and  pay  him  due  respect. 

After  they  had  sat  down  together,  they  talked  about  the 
release  of  Z&bita  Kh&n's  family,  and  of  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs  with  the  Mahrattas.  After  much  debate,  Shuj&'u-d 
daula  and  the  General  S&hib  sent  their  trakils  with  some  officers 
of  Hafiz  Bahmat  to  the  Mahratta  sarddrs,  A  great  deal  was 
said  at  the  interview ;  but  at  length  the  Mahrattas  sent  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  expended  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  that 
they  would  not  give  up  the  family  of  Z&bita  Kh&n  until  this  sum 
of  money  was  paid,  nor  would  they  loosen  their  hold  upon  his 
territory  or  the  country  of  Katehr.      The  icakih  had  several 
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meetings,  and  the  M ahrattas  at  length  agreed  to  take  forty  lacs ; 
bat  they  demanded  as  secarity  for  payment  a  deed  under  the  seal 
of  Shuj&'u-d  daula.  The  Naw&b  said  that  he  had  entered  upon 
the  matter  entirely  out  of  regard  to  H&fiz  Bahmat,  and  that  if 
H&fiz  would  give  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  he  would 
send  his  own  bond  to  the  Mahratta  sarddrs.  All  the  chiefs  of 
Katehr  who  were  present  at  the  Council  besought  H&fiz  Rahmat 
that  he  would  without  hesitation  give  his  bond  to  Shuj&'u-d  daula, 
to  secure  peace  for  Z&bita  Eh&n,  and  said  that  they  would  all 
assist  in  the  payment  of  the  money.  So  H&fiz  Rahmat,  to  befriend 
Z&bita  Kh&n,  and  to  gratify  the  chiefs  of  Katehr,  gave  his  bond 
for  forty  lacs  of  rupees  to  Shuj&'u-d  daula.  The  latter  then 
executed  his  bond,  and  sent  it  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  this  he 
undertook  to  pay  them  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  when  they  had  retired 
over  the  Jumna  and  entered  Sh&h-Jah£n&b&d ;  and  when  they 
had  sent  back  the  family  of  Z&bita  Kh&n,  and  had  withdrawn 
their  hands  from  the  country  of  Katehr. 

On  receipt  of  this  document,  the  Mahrattas  sent  the  family  of 
Z£bita  Kh&n  to  Shuja'u-d  daula  and  Hafiz  Rahmat;  they  then 
crossed  the  Ganges  and  proceeded  towards  Shdh-Jahan&b&d.  *  * 
When  H&fiz  Rahmat  heard  that  Z&bita  Kh&n's  family  had 
reached  Bareilly,  he  took  leave  of  Shujd'u-d  daula  and  General 
Parker,  and  went  to  PiHbhit.  *  *  After  some  days,  H&fiz  Rahmat 
called  upon  the  chiefs  of  Katehr  for  the  money  he  had  become 
responsible  for  at  their  solicitation,  and  for  which  he  had  given  his 
bond  to  Shuj&'u-d  daula.  They  all  began  to  lament  their  desti- 
tute condition,  and  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  and  evasions. 
Unable  to  do  what  he  wished,  H&fiz  Rahmat  did  what  he  could, 
and  sent  the  sum  of  five  lacs  out  of  his  own  treasury  to  Shuj&'u-d 
daula.  *  ♦ 

The  wakils  of  Mah&ji  Sindhia  and  Taku  Holkar,  chiefs  of 
the  Mahrattas,  waited  upon  H&fiz  Rahmat,  and  informed  him 
that  their  chiefs  were  about  to  attack  the  territories  of  Shuj&'u-d 
daula,  and  that  if  he  would  join  them,  he  should  receive  half  of 
whatever  territory  should  be  conquered.     If  he  declined  to  join 
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them,  they  would  respect  his  country,  and  return  to  him 
Shuja'u-d  daula^s  bond  for  the  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  no  part 
of  which  had  been  paid,  and  give  up  all  claim  on  that  account, 
provided  he  would  allow  them  a  passage,  and  would  make 
no  opposition  to  their  crossing  the  Ganges.  In  reply  to  these 
proposals,  H&fiz  Rahmat  requested  time  for  consideration. 
Keeping  the  Mahratta  toakiis  with  him,  he  sent  to  inform 
Shuj&'u-d  daula  of  what  the  Mahrattas  proposed,  adding  that 
they  undertook  to  forego  all  claim  upon  himself  for  the  forty  lacs 
of  rupees  on  condition  of  his  remaining  neutral.  He  added,  "  If 
you  will  send  me  back  my  sealed  bond,  and  will  hasten  to  oppose 
the  Mahrattas,  I  will  dismiss  the  Mahratta  wakils^  and  will 
guard  the  fords  of  the  Ganges.  United,  we  will  beat  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  drive  them  from  this  country."  Upon  receipt  of 
this  letter,  Shuj&^u-d  daula  immediately  wrote  a  reply  (expressing 
his  gratification)^  adding  that  he  sent  Saiyid  Sh&h  Madan  as 
his  representative,  and  that  he  would  not  deviate  a  hair^s  breadth 
from  any  agreement  the  Saiyid  should  make.  *  *  After  his 
arrival,  the  Saiyid  promised  H&fiz  Bahmat  that  the  bond  should 
be  returned  to  him  after  the  repulse  of  the  Mahrattas,  when  he 
and  Shuj&'u-d  daula  would  soon  meet.  The  Naw&b  entreated 
H&fiz  Bahmat  to  banish  all  suspicion,  for  there  was  no  cause  of 
dissension  between  them.  *  • 

H&fiz  Rah  mat  sent  back  the  wahils  with  a  proper  answer  to 
Shuja'u-d  daula.  On  the  same  day  he  sent  Ahmad  Khan,  son 
of  the  Bakhshi^  in  all  haste  from  i!^nwala  to  secure  the  ford  of 
R&m-ghat.  A  few  days  afterwards,  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
the  Mahrattas,  he  marched  from  Bareilly  by  way  of  Anwala  to 
Bisauli.  From  that  place  he  sent  back  the  wakils  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, rejecting  their  proposals.  He  then  proceeded  with  his 
small  force  to  Rdm-gh&t.  When  the  Mahratta  wakils  returned, 
they  informed  their  chiefs  of  the  little  support  given  to  H&fiz 
Bahmat,  and  of  the  smallness  of  his  force.  Hafiz  Bahmat 
advanced  to  the  distance  of  three  kos  from  Asadpur,  where 
Ahmad  Khan  was  encamped,  and  in  consequence  of  the  celerity 
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of  his  mardi  his  whole  force  had  not  conie  up :  he  had  with  him 
only  four  or  five  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  The  Mahrattas 
had  received  information  through  their  spies  of  the  Hmited 
number  of  his  men,  and  resolved  to  attack  him.  They  crossed 
the  river  during  the  night,  and  pressed  onwards;  but  during  the 
darkness  they  lost  their  way,  and  came  upon  Ahmad  Khan's 
force,  which  they  attacked.  The  pickets  which  Ahmad  Eh&n 
had  thrown  out  were  watchful,  and  upon  their  reports  the  men 
were  posted  in  the  buildings  and  gardens  of  Asadpur.  The  fight 
raged  hotly  all  day  from  morn  till  eve,  and  notwithstanding  the 
immense  numbers  of  the  Mahrattas,  they  were  unable  to  prevail 
over  the  small  body  of  Afgh&ns.  After  many  men  had  been 
slaiiv  on  both  sides,  Ahmad  Eh&n,  considering  the  immense  force 
arrayed  agsunst  him,  sent  a  message  to  Takd  Holkar  and  Sindhia, 
proposing  an  interview.  They  were  only  too  glad  to  accede. 
Ahmad  Kh&n  went  with  a  few  followers  to  meet  them.  The 
Mahratta  sarddrs  kept  him  with  them,  and  pitched  their  camp 
there. 

The  intelligence  reached  H&fiz  Rahmat,  while  he  was  encamped 
near  Asadpur,  that  60,000  Mahrattas  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
had  attacked  Alunad  Kh&n.  He  instantly  drew  out  his  forces, 
and  was  about  to  march  for  the  relief  of  Ahmad  Kh&n;  but  just 
then  the  news  came  that  the  Kh&u  had  gone  to-  see  the  Mahratta 
chiefsw  H&fiz  Rahmat'^s  chiefs  and  officers  now  urged  upon  him 
that  it  was  inexpedient  with  his  small  force  to  wage  war  against 
the  Mahratta  hosts.  *  *  Muhibbu-llah  Khdn  joined  him  with  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  and  Mustakin  Kh&n  also  arrived  with  four 
or  five  thousand  more ;  some  others  also  came  in,  so  that  he  now 
mustered  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men.  In  the  momins:  H&fiz 
Rah  mat  gave  orders  for  the  mustering  of  his  forces  to  attack 
the  Mahrattas,  and  all  were  in  readiness,  awaiting  further  orders, 
when  messengers  arrived  from  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  announcing  that 
his  army  was  close  at  hand.  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  H&fiz 
Rahmat  marched  to  attack  the  Mahrattas.  At  the  same  time 
the    advanced   forces   of   Shuj&^u-d   daula,   General    Gh&mkin 
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(Champion)  and  Mahbdb  'Ali  Kh^n  eunuch,  came^ip  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  opened  fire  with  their  guns  upon  the  Mah- 
rattas. 

The  forces  of  the  Mahrattas  were  in  two  divisions.  Mab&ji 
Sindhia  opposed  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  and  Taku  Holkar  attacked 
H&fiz  Eahmat.  Both  bodies  of  Mahrattas  fought  well  and 
bravely;  but  the  heavy  fire  of  the  English  artillery  and  the 
flasliing  swords  of  the  Afgh&ns  made  them  recede,  and  they  took 
to  flight.  Mah&ji  Sindhia  passed  over  the  Granges  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  halted  on  the  other  side.  Takii  Holkar  was  too 
hard  pressed  by  the  Afgh&ns  to  be  able  to  cross ;  so  he  fled 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  towards  Sambhal.  General  Gh&mkin 
(Champion)  and  Mahbub  'AH  Eh&n  crossed  the  river  in  their 
boats  and  attacked  Sindhia,  when  he  precipitately  abandoned  his 
baggage  and  camp,  and  took  to  flight,  never  stopping  till  he  had 
covered  five  Jios,  The  General  seized  upon  his  camp,  took 
everything  he  found,  and  pitched  his  own  camp  upon  the  spot. 

H&fiz  Rahmat  pursued  Holkar  for  some  distance;  but  the 
Mahrattas  were  mounted  on  swifl  horses,  and  traversed  a  long 
distance  in  the  night.  H&fiz  Rahmat  stopped  near  the  battle- 
field to  rest  his  men ;  Holkar  went  nearly  to  Sambhal,  and 
he  sent  forward  his  advanced  forces  to  plunder  that  place,  and 
Mur&d&b&d  and  R&mpur.  *  *  H&fiz  Rahmat  followed  with  all  his 
force,  and  when  Holkar  heard  of  his  near  approach,  he  gave  up 
his  design  upon  Rampur,  and  fled  in  great  disorder  from  Sambhal 
towards  the  ford  of  Phaphu.  He  reached  the  Ganges,  and 
having  crossed  it  with  great  exertion  by  swimming,  he  united  his 
force  with  that  of  Sindhia.  When  Hdfiz  Rahmat  heard  of  his 
haviijn;  crossed  and  effected  a  junction  with  Sindhia,  he  proceeded 
towards  Phaphu,  and  encamped  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  After- 
wards he  marched  to  join  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  who  was  encamped 
twelve  kos  off"  in  face  of  Sindhia,  to  consult  with  him  about  the 
release  of  Ahmad  Kh4n.  After  much  parley  Sindhia  agreed  to 
release  his  prisoner  for  a  ransom  of  two  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  on 
payment   of   the    money,  Ahmad  Xhan  obtained  his   liberty. 
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Sindhia  then  marched  off  towards  Dehli ;  H&fiz  Eahmat  and 
Shnj&'^a-d  daula,  by  way  of  precaution,  remained  some  days  at 
the  same  place,  and  the  two  had  frequent  interviews. 

H&fiz  Bahmat  sent  MuhamnflEtd  Eh&n  and  'Abdu-Uah  Eh&n  *  * 
to  require  from  Shujd''u-d  daula  the  return  of  the  bond  for  forty 
lacB^  in  accordance  with  the  verbal  promise  made  by  Sh&h 
Madan,  his  wakiL  Shuj&'u-d  daula  denied  that  he  had  ever 
made  any  promise  to  return  it,  and  that  Sh&h  Madan  could 
never  have  made  such  an  offer.  H&fizRahmat''s  friends  urged  that 
Shuj&'u-d  daula  had  written  a  letter  promising  to  faithfully 
adhere  to  the  verbal  arrangements  made  by  Sh&h  Madan.  They 
then  required  that  Sh&h  Madan  should  be  brought  forward,  that 
he  might  be  questioned  upon  the  point.  Shuj&'u-d  daula  sent 
for  him,  and  after  trying  to  bias  him,  asked  what  it  was  that  he 
had  said  to  H&fiz  Rahmat  about  the  bond.  Sh&h  Madan  was 
one  of  the  honourable  Saiyids  of  Sh&h&b&d,  and  deeming  a  lie  to 
be  derogatory  to  his  honour,  he  spoke  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  saying,  ''  In  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  His  Highness,  I  made  a  promise  for  the  restoration  of  the 
bond.^*"  Shuj&'u-d  daula  got  into  a  rage,  and  said  it  was  all  a  lie 
and  a  conspiracy,  for  he  had  never  uttered  a  word  of  such  a 
promise.  Sh&h  Madan  three  or  four  times  affirmed  the  truth  of 
his  statement,  and  then  held  his  peace.  Eh&n  Muhammad, 
seeing  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  bond,  .uttered  some  sharp  words, 
at  which  Shuj&'u-d  daula  also  waxed  warm,  and  went  into  his 
private  apartments  in  a  rage.  *  *  Hdfiz  Rahmat  did  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  press  further  for  the  restoration  of  the  bond  at 
that  time,  and,  concealing  his  annoyance,  he  said  no  more  about 
it.  Shuj&'^u-d  daula  was  very  much  vexed  with  Hdfiz  Rahmat. 
He  remained  several  days  at  the  same  place,  and  busied  himself 
in  winning  over  H&fiz  Rahmaf  s  officers  and  soldiers.  *  * 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1187  a.h.  (1773  a.d.),  Shuj&'u-d 
daula  busied  himself  in  winning  over  to  his  side,  by  various 
inducements,  the  people  of  Katehr,  both  small  and  great.  *  * 
Having  gained  several  chie&  and  officers  of  that  country,  he  felt 
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full  confidence,  and  marched  to  effect  first  the  <x)uquest  of  Et&wa. 
The  Mahratta  detachments,  which  had  been  left  there  when  their 
armies  returned  to  the  Dakhin,  were  too  small  in  numbers  to  offer 
any  resistance,  and  retreated  before  him.  He  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Et^wa,  and  prepared  to  settle  its  administration.  But 
H&fiz  Rahmat  wrote  to  him,  protesting  against  this,  and  saying 
that  the  country  of  Et&wa  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  after 
the  battle  of  Panipat,  by  Ahmad  Sh&h  Durr&ni,  as  the  Nawab 
knew  full  well.  That  after  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had  obtained 
possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  although 
circumstances  had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  allow  the  land  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  he  was  about  to  take 
measures  for  recovering  it.  *  *  Shuj&Vd  daula  wrote  in 
answer  that  he  had  not  taken  the  country  from  Hafiz  Eahmat, 
but  from  the  Mahrattas,  so  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint. 
*  *  H&fiz  Sahmat  repeatedly  urged  the  restoration  of  Etawa; 
but  Shuja  u-d  daula,  having  secured  the  support  of  the  chiefi  of 
Katehr,  was  desirous  of  bringing  the  question  to  the  test  of  war. 
So  he  wrote  to  H&fiz  Sahmat,  demanding  speedy  payment  of 
the  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees,  which  were  due  out  of  the  forty 
thousand  for  which  be  (Shuj&'u-d  daula)  had  given  his  bond  to 
the  Mahrattas.  After  this  had  been  settled,  the  question  of 
Et&wa  might  be  gone  into.  After  this,  Shuj&^a-d  daula  called 
together  his  forces,  and  prepared  to  march  into  Katehr. 

H&fiz  Rahmat,  seeing  that  Shuj&'u-d  daula  was  intent  upon 
war,  wrote  in  reply,  '*  The  money  which  the  Mahrattas  received 
from  you  has  already  been  repaid ;  to  demand  more  from  me 
than  the  Mahrattas  have  either  received  or  ask^d,  and  to  make 
it  the  excuse  for  strife  and  warfare,  is  unworthy  of  your  high 
position.  If,  in  spite  of  everything,  you  are  resolved  upon  war, 
I  am  ready  for  you.**^  On  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Naw&b  drew 
together  his  forces,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  Ganges  by  way  of 
£oriy&-ganj.  H&fiz  Rahmat  also  ordered  his  camp  to  be  pitched 
outside  of  the  town  on  the  i^nwala  side. 

General  Champion,  who  was  with  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  wrote  to 
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H&iiz  Bahmat,  promising  that,  if  he  would  pay  the  money, 
or  would  promise  to  pay  it  in  two  or  three  months,  he  (the 
General)  would,  by  his  own  influence,  effect  a  peace,  and  cause 
Shuj&'u-d  daula  to  return  to  his  own  country.  Pah&r  Singh, 
diwdn  of  Katehr,  purged  Edfiz  Rahmat  to  assent  to  the  GeneraPs 
advice'].  But  death  had  deprived  him  of  all  his  friends  and 
supporters,  such  as  ♦  ♦,  and  especially  of  'In&yat  Kh&n,  his  son ; 
he  had  therefore  withdrawn  his  heart  from^the  world,  and  was 
desirous  of  martyrdom.  He  said  that  he  had  not  got  the  money, 
or  he  would  send  it ;  and  that  to  ask  others  for  it,  to  seize  it  by 
force,  or  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  Shuj&'*u-d  daula  for  it,  he 
considered  so  disgraceful,  that  he  would  leave  the  matter  to  the 
arbitrament  of  God,  and  would  welcome  martyrdom.  ♦  ♦  He  sent 
an  answer  to  the  General  to  the  above  effect.  Then  he  issued 
a  general  order  in  these  words,  ^^  Let  those  who  think  fit  ac- 
company me,  and  let  those  who  are  unwilling  depart.  Each  man 
may  do  as  he  likes.  I  have  many  enemies  and  few  friends,  but 
this  I  heed  not.**' 

On  the  11th  Muharram,  1188  a.h.  (24th  March,  1774  a.d.), 
H&fiz  Rahmat  marched  out  of  Bareilly  with  a  moderate  force, 
and  went  towards  ^nwala.  *  ♦  The  alarm  of  war  having  spread, 
numbers  of  Afgh&ns  from  Mau  and  Farrukh&b&d,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Katehr,  both  subjects  and  strangers,  obeying  the 
instinct  of  clanship,  gathered  round  H&fiz  Bahmat.  Zamin" 
dan  of  the  Rqjpht  tribe,  who  had  lived  in  peace  under  his  rule, 
came  in  troops  to  support  him  without  summons,  so  that  his  army 
increased  in  numbers  every  day.  *  *  H&fiz  Bahmat  marched  from 
T&nda,  and  crossing  the  B&m-gang&  at  the  ford  of  Kiy&ra,  he 
entered  Faridpur,  seven  kos  to  the  east  of  Bareilly.  Shuj&'u-d 
daula  advanced  by  successive  marches  to  Shah-Jah&npur.  *  * 
From  thence  he  went  on  to  Tilhar,  where  he  rested  and  prepared 
for  action.  H&fiz  Bahmat  then  marched  from  Faridpur,  and 
crossing  the  river  Bhagal,  encamped  in  the  groves  around  Karra. 
There  was  then  a  distance  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  kos 
between  the  two  armies.  *  * 
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Two  or  three  days  after,  Shuj&^a-d  daula,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  General  Champion,  who  was  the  most  accomplished  General  of 
the  time,  made  a  march  towards  Pilibhit,  and  hid  ted  at  the  village 
of  Musali,  where  there  was  a  wide  open  plain.  Reports  of  an 
intended  attack  on  PiUbh(t  spread  through  both  armies.  H&fiz 
Bahmat  thereupon  left  Karra,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
Pilibhit,  and  encamped  in  face  of  the  enemy  in  the  open  plain. 
*  *  General  Champion  cheered  the  drooping  heart  of  Shujd'u-d 
daula,  and  taking  the  command  of  the  advanced  force,  he  selected 
the  positions  for  the  guns,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  battle.  ♦  • 

On  the  11th  Safar  Shuj&'u-d  daula  advanced  with  an  army 
numbering  115,000  horse  and  foot.  *  ♦  Hifiz  Rahmat  went  to 
the  tent  of  Faizu-llah  Eh&n,  and  said,  ^'  My  end  is  near  at  hand. 
So  long  as  I  remain  alive,  do  not  turn  away  from  the  field ;  but 
when  I  fall,  beware,  do  not  press  the  battle,  but  leave  the  field 
directly,  and  flee  with  my  children  and  dependents  to  the  hills. 
This  is  the  best  course  for  you  to  take,  and  if  you  act  upon  my 
advice,  it  will  be  the  better  for  you.**'  After  giving  these  directions, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  marched  against  the  enemy  with  ten 
thousand  horse  and  foot.  He  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance, 
when  the  advanced  force  of  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  and  fire  was 
opened  from  cannons  and  muskets.  *  *  Ahmad  Eh&n,  son  of  the 
.  Bakhshiy  who  had  made  a  secret  agreement  with  Shuj&'u-d  daula, 
now  fell  back,  and  set  the  example  of  flight,  which  many  others 
followed.  *  *  Hifiz  Rahmat  had  only  about  fifty  supporters  left 
when  he  drew  near  to  the  Telingas  and  English.  He  was 
recognized  by  his  umbrella,  of  which  spies  had  given  a  description, 
and  a  cannon  was  levelled  against  him.  He  advanced  in  front  of 
all  his  companions,  using  his  utmost  efibrts.  The  oannon-balls 
fell  all  around,  and  *  *  at  length  one  struck  him  on  the  breast. 
He  was  lifted  off  his  horse,  and  after  taking  a  sip  or  two  of  water, 
he  drank  the  cup  of  martyrdom. 
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CXXVII. 
SAHfHU-L    AKHBii^B 

OP 

SARXTP    CHAND. 

This  is  a  general  history  of  India,  compiled  in  1209  a.h.  (1794-5 
A.D.),  by  Sarup  Chand  Ehatri.  Although  written  by  a  Hindu, 
the  work  opens  as  if  composed  by  a  devout  Musulmfin,  with 
praise  to  God,  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  and  all  his  family  and 
companions.  The  author  gives  the  following  explanation  of  his 
reasons  for  undertaking  the  task  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
history  was  made  subservient  to  the  controversies  which  raged 
among  our  officials  at  that  time. 

'^  It  is  owing  to  the  curiosity  and  perseverance  of  the  English 
that  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  planted  anew  in  this  country ;  and 
it  is  also  to  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  that  people,  and  particularly 
to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Sir  John  Shore,  Governor-General 
of  India,  that  I,  an  old  servant  of  the  State,  am  favoured  with 
the  honour  of  compiling  a  work  on  the  History  of  the  Hindus, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  names  of  days,  months, 
years  and  eras ;  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Dehli,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  words  raja,  zaminddr^  chaudhari^  ta'aliiikddr^ 
hawdlddr,  and  the  mode  of  administration,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  together  with  the  names  of  the  subaddrs  of  Bengal  and 
the  revenue  and  political  affairs  of  the  province.^ 

His  definition  of  these  revenue  terms  is  fair  and  impartial,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  extract  given  below.  The  author  enters 
upon  the  question  of  the  frauds  practised  upon  our  Government 
after  the  first  acquisition  of  Bengal,  and  if  his  authority  could 
have  had  any  weight  amongst  Indian  statesmen  of  his  time,  we 
should  have  been  spared  the  introduction  of  the  Permanent 
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Settlement  into  Bengal,  the  most  precipitate  and  suicidal  measure 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  legislation. 

The  author  quotes  several  authorities  for  his  historical  narra- 
tive, and  amongst  them  some  which  are  not  procurable  in  these 
days,  as  the  history  of  Mahmud  Sabuktigin,  by  'Unsuri ;  the 
histories  of  Sult&n  Bahlol  and  Sher  Sh&h,  both  by  Husain  Eh&n 
Afghdn  ;  Tdrikh-i  Firoz  Shdhi,  by  Maul&n&  ^zzu-d  din  Khdlid- 
kh&ni;  Tdrikh-i T rij\ by  Ehw&ja  Nizdmu-d  din  Ahmad;  Tdrikh-i 
Akbar  Shdhi,  by  Mirz4  'At&  Beg  Kazwini ;  Tuhfat-i  Akbar  ShMi, 
by  Shaikh  'Abb&s  bin  Shaikh  'Ali  Shirw&ni ;  the  history  of  Sadr-i 
Jah&n  Gujar&ti;  the  history  of  H&ji  Muhammad  Kandah&ri, 
and  the  history  of  Munawwar  Kh&n.  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  the  author  never  saw  one  of  these  works  here  quoted,  and 
that  he  mentions  most  of  them  at  second  hand,  on  the  authority 
of  the  KhulmatU't  Tawdrikh^  which,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  is 
itself  not  mentioned.  The  Sahihu-l  Akhbdr  carries  the  history 
down  to  the  author'^s  own  period,  but  I  have  kept  no  record  of 
its  divisions,  contenting  myself  with  taking  a  few  extracts  while 
the  manuscript  was  in  my  possession. 

The  only  copy  I  have  seen  of  this  work  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Conolly,  a  clerk  in  the  OflBce  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  at 
i^gra ;  and  since  his  death,  notwithstanding  all  my  inquiries,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  it  again. 

EXTKACT. 

Persons  appointed  by  a  R&ja  as  tahsilddrs^  or  revenue  collectors 
of  two  or  three  pargmias,  were  called  chaudharls.  The  superior 
class  of  bf/opdriSf  or  tradesmen,  were  called  mahdjans^  or  banjdrds ; 
and  among  the  sarrd/Sy  or  bankers,  those  who  were  wealthier 
than  the  generality  of  their  profession  were  entitled  sdhs^  and 
those  who  were  wealthiest  were  called  seths.  The  heads  of  all 
classes  of  trades  and  professions  were  termed  chaudharis. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Emperors*  power  in 
India,  those  persons  who  pjwd  revenue  to  the  Government  were 
called  zaminddrs.  According  to  some  writers,  those  who  were 
held  responsible  to  Government  for  the  revenue  of  several  villages 
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or  ^pargana  were  called  zimmaddrs^  which  word  afterwards  was 
corrupted  into  zaminddr.  However,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  all  old  mdiguzdrs  were  put  down  in  the  Government 
records  as  zaminddrs  or  ta'allukddrs. 

The  office  of  chaudhari  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors, 
and  any  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred  by  them  was  designated 
a  chaudhari.    No  person  had  a  hereditary  right  to  this  office. 

The  term  ta'allukddr  is  peculiar  to  Bengal,  and  is  not  known 
elsewhere.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  any  person  who  had 
been  from  of  old  a  proprietor  of  several  parganas  was  designated 
a  zaminddr^  and  the  proprietors  of  one  or  two  villages  were 
written  down  in  the  records  as  ta'allukddrs.  When  Apargana  first 
began  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  and  inhabited,  those,  who 
by  their  own  labour  cut  down  the  forest  in  a  tract  of  land,  and 
populated  it,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ta'allukddr  jangal 
buri ;  and  formerly,  amongst  the  higher  class  of  rait/atSy  those  who 
paid  to  the  Government  a  revenue  of  600  rupees,  or  beyond  it  up 
to  1000  rupees,  or  those  who,  like  pattodna^  collected  the  revenue 
of  one  or  two  villages,  or  two  or  four  small  circuits,  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  as  holding  the  oflSce  of  a  revenue 
collector,  and  were  termed  ta'allukddrs.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
former  Emperors  nothing  like  a  durable  settlement  of  land  revenue 
was  made  for  a  period  of  370  years,  because  in  those  days  their 
rule  was  not  firmly  established  in  the  country. 

In  the  time  of  Akbar,  all  the  districts,  large  and  small,  were 
easily  occupied  and  measured.  The  land  was  methodically  divided, 
and  the  revenue  of  each  portion  paid.  Each  division,  whether  large 
or  small,  was  called  a  td^alltika^  and  its  proprietor  a  ta^allukddr. 
If  in  one  pargana  the  names  of  several  persons  were  entered  in 
the  Government  record  as  ta'allukddrs^  they  were  called  taksimi 
icCallukddrSf  or  mazkiiri  taallukddra.  From  the  time  of  Farrukh 
Siyar,  afiairs  were  mismanaged  in  all  the  provinces,  and  no 
control  was  maintained  over  the  Government  officials,  or  the 
zaminddra.  All  classes  of  Government  officers  were  addicted  to 
extortion  and  corruption,  and  the  whole  former  system  of  regu- 
larity and  order  was  subverted. 
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CXXVIII. 

I 

Tii^RtKH-I  MUZAFFARr 

OF 

MUHAMMAD    'ALf    KRAN. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  General  Histories  of  India 
which  I  know.  It  commences  with  the  Muhammadan  Emperors 
of  India,  but  does  not  treat  of  them  at  any  length  till  it  reaches 
the  reign  of  Akbar.  The  History  of  the  later  Empire  is 
particularly  full,  and  would  be  worth  translating  had  it  not  been 

• 

anticipated  by  the  Siyaru-l  Muta-akhkhirin.  The  author  was 
Muhammad  ^Ali  Khan  Ans&ri,  son  of  Hid&yatu-llah  Kh&n,  son  of 
Shamsu-d  daula  Lutfu-llah  Kh&n,  who  enjoyed  high  offices  under 
Farrukh  Siyar  and  Muhammad  Sh&h.  The  author  was  himself 
ddrogha  of  the  Faujddri  '*Addlat  of  Tirhut  and  H&jipdr.  He 
appears  to  have  held  much  communication  with  the  European 
officers  of  his  time.  The  work  was  composed  about  1800  a.]>., 
and  the  history  is  brought  down  to  the  death  of  Asafu-d  dskula 
in  1797.  [This  work  is  the  principal  authority  relied  upon  by 
Mr.  Keene  in  his  recent  work,  The  Fall  of  the  Moghul  Empire^ 
and  he  states  that  the  name  of  the  book  is  derived  from  the  title 
^^MuzaSar  Jang,^^  borne  by  '^Naw&b  Muhammad  Rizd  Khdn, 
so  famous  in  the  history  of  Bengal."  "  Some  of"  the  author's 
^^  descendants  are  still  living  at  Pdnfpat."] 

[The  following  Extracts  have  been  translated  by  the  Editor 
from  a  poor  copy,  apparently  made  expressly  for  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot.  Size  9  in.  by  6,  containing  1005  pages  of  15  lines  each. 
The  original  copy  from  which  it  was  taken  is  described  as  Folio, 
246  pages  of  24  lines  each.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Revenues  of  Muhammad  Shdh, 

[{The  account  tallies  exactly  with  that  given  in  p.  164,  Yol.  YII. 
excepting  only  the  following  item,  and  that  the  word  pargana  is 
substituted  for  maJidl  throughout'^  Subd  of  Thatta,  4  sarkdrs^  67 
parganas^  74,976,900  dams. 

Murder  of  Nawdb  Bahddur  the  Eunuch  Jdwed. 
The  great  advancement  of  the  eunuch  J&wed,  and  the  power 
he  had  acquired  in  the  government  of  the  State,  gave  great 
offence  to  Waziru-1  Mam&lik  Abu-1  Mansur  Kh&n  Safdar  Jang, 
and  led  him  to  form  a  plot  against  the  Nawab.  He  first  called 
to  his  side  Suraj  Mai  J&t  with  his  army,  and  then  sent  re-assuring 
and  soothing  messages  to  the  Nawab  Bah&dur.  Having  thus 
thrown  him  off*  his  guard,  Safdar  Jang  invited  him  to  a  banquet. 
Safdar  Jang  placed  a  number  of  his  trusty  men  on  the  watch  in 
the  palace  of  D&r&  Shukoh,  and  having  posted  two  hundred  men 
inside  and  outside  the  palace,  he  sat  down  in  great  state  to  await 
the  arrival  of  his  guest.  *  *  When  the  Nawdb  arrived,  Safdar 
Jang  advanced  to  receive  him  with  ceremony  and  (apparent) 
cordiality.  After  the  meal  was  over,  he  gave  his  hand  to  his  guest, 
and  conducted  him  into  a  private  room  to  talk  over  State  affairs. 
They  had  not  said  much  before  Safdar  Jang  assumed  a  tone  of 
asperity ;  but  before  he  became  heated,  he  moved  to  go  into  his 
private  apartments.  Thereupon,  ^Ali  Beg  Kh&n  and  some  other 
Mughal  officers  came  out,  despatched  the  Naw&b  with  their 
daggers  and  swords,  and  having  cut  off*  his  head,  threw  it  outside.^ 
The  Nawdb'*s  attendants,  on  beholding  this,  took  the  alarm  and 
fled,  and  the  idlers  and  vagabonds  of  the  city  fell  upon  his 
equipage  and  plundered  it. 

Death  of  Ohdziu-d  din  Asaf  J&h  Nizdmu-l  Mulk. 
In  the  month  of  Sha'b&n,  Amiru-1  umard  Ghaziu-d  dm  £h&n 
left  his  son,  Shah&bu-d  din  Muhammad  Kh&n,  as  his  deputy  in 

^  [See  tuprd,  p.  133.] 
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the  oiGce  of  Mir  Bakbshi,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Dakhin, 
taking  with  him  Malh&r  Rao,  on  the  promise  of  paying  him 
money  upon  his  arrival  at  home.  He  reached  Aurang&b&d  at  the 
end  of  Zi-1  kaMa.  When  intelligence  of  his  arrival  reached 
Haidardb&d,  Sal&bat  Jang,  thtrd  son  of  (the  late)  .^saf  J&h, 
marched  out  with  a  great  force  to  oppose  his  elder  brother. 
Malh&r  R&o,  being  informed  of  these  designs,  and  seeing  that  war 
between  the  two  brothers  was  imminent,  took  the  opportunity  of 
asking  for  Kh&ndesh  and  Kh&npur,  which  were  old  dependencies 
of  Aurang&b&d.  He  foresaw  that  the  struggle  with  Sal&bat  Jang 
would  be  severe,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  refrain  from  taking 
any  part  in  it,  because  the  officials  of  the  Dakhin  were  in  favour 
of  the  succession  of  Sal&bat  Jang.  No  fighting  had  taken  place 
'  between  the  rivals,  when  Amiru-1  umara  (Gh&ziu-d  din)  died. 
His  adherents,  among  whom  was  Muhammad  Ibr&him  Kh&n, 
uncle  of  the  author  of  this  work,  carried  his  coffin  to  Dehli. 
They  also  carried  with  them  his  money  and  valuables,  exceeding 
a  kror  of  rupees  in  amount,  and  delivered  them  over  to  his  son 
Shah&bu-d  din  Muhammad  Kh&n.  This  young  man,  whenever 
his  late  father  was  absent,  had  deemed  it  best  for  his  interests  to 
be  constant  in  his  attentions  to  Safdar  Jang,  and  by  this  conduct 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  that  minister,  who  showed  him  great 
kindness.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death  arrived, 
he  communicated  the  fact  to  Safdar  Jang  before  it  was  generally 
known,  and  from  that  day  the  minister  called  him  his  adopted 
son.  By  the  minister's  influence,  he  was  appointed  Mir  BakhsM, 
and  received  the  title  of  Amiru-l  umard  Ohdzia-d  din  Khdn 
'Imddu'l  Mulk.  *  * 

After  the  murder  of  IsTawdb  Bahddur,  the  Emperor  (Ahmad 
Sh&h)  felt  great  aversion  for  Safdar  Jang,  and  extended  his 
favour  to  Intizdnm-d  daula,*  who,  in  consequence  of  the  regula- 
tions established  by  Safdar  Jang  inside  and  outside  of  the  palace, 
had  ceased  for  some  time  to  go  to  the  darbdr.  One  day  the 
Emperor  observed  that  Safdar  Jang  held  the  great  offices  of 

^  [Son  of  the  late  Eamra-d  din.] 
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diwdn-t  hull  and  wazir^  and  that  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
the  ghusUkhdna^  and  of  the  royal  arsenal,  with  other  less  offices, 
might  be  left  for  others.  From  that  day  great  apprehension  filled 
the  mind  of  Safdar  Jang,  and  he  set  himself  either  to  win  over 
Intiz&mu-d  daula  or  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way.^ 

Ya'kub  Khan,  son  of  that  Haidar  Kh&n  who  assassinated  the 
AmirU'l  umara  Husain  ''All  Kh&n,  went  to  the  darbdr  one  day, 
and  after  making  his  obeisance  and  sitting  a  short  time,  he  rose 
quickly  and  asked  leave  to  go  home.  Intiz&mu-d  daula  was  sur- 
prised, and  said,  '^  I  am  going  to-day  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  wazir^ 
but  what  reason  is  that  for  your  asking  to  go  away  P  "  He  re- 
plied, '^  There  are  some  thousands  of  men  armed  with  swords  and 
daggers  waiting  there  for  your  honour;  and  as  soon  as  ever  you 
sit  down,  you  will  be  served  in  the  same  way  as  the  Nawdb 
Bahddur  was.  Beware,  and  do  not  go  there  until  affairs  of  State 
are  settled.''''  The  caution  was  not  lost  upon  Intiz&mu-d  daula, 
and  he  sent  an  excuse  to  the  icazir.  Communications  about  this 
went  on  for  two  or  three  days,  *  *  and  'Im&du-l  Mulk  was  also 
sent  to  re-assure  and  conciliate  Intiz&mu-d  daula.  *  * 

(In  the  course  of  these  negociations)  Safdar  Jang  sent  a 
eunuch  to  the  royal  fortress  with  a  letter,  *  *  and  the  comman- 
dant, who  was  a  creature  of  Safdar  Jang*s,  contrary  to  usage, 
admitted  him  without  the  royal  permission.  *  ♦  On  this  being 
reported  to  the  Emperor,  he  was  highly  incensed,  and  ordered  the 
commandant  and  the  eunuch  to  be  turned  out.  *  *  All  the 
servants  and  dependents  of  Safdar  Jang  were  turned  out  of  the 
fortress,  not  one  was  left.  *  *  These  things  greatly  troubled 
Safdar  Jang,  and  for  two  or  three  days  there  was  a  talk  of  his 
attacking  the  house  of  Intiz&mu-d  daula.  Large  numbers  of 
men  were  assembled  before  his  gates  from  morning  until  night, 
and  a  great  force  of  Mughals  and  others  collected  at  the  house 
of  Intiz&mu-d  daula;  while  many  nobles  gathered  together  at. 
the  royal  abode. 

^  [Something  seems  to  be  left  out  between  this  and  what  follows — there  are  only  a 
few  words  in  the  MS.  saying  ^  armed  men  were  present  in  readiness.'*] 
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Safdar  Jang,  seeing  that  his  fortune  had  changed,  sent  to  ask 
for  permission  to  retire  to  his  province  of  Oadh.  The  Emperor 
instantly  sent  him  a  letter  under  his  own  signature,  granting  him 
permission  to  retire  some  days  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
to  return  when  better.  He  had  not  expected  this  letter,  and  was 
greatly  annoyed;  but  next  day  he  took  his  departure,  and  marched 
*  away  by  the  bank  of  the  river.  *  *  For  two  or  three  days  after 
leaving  the  city  he  waited  in  expectation  of  a  royal  summons, 
and  sometimes  moved  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another* 
Inside  the  city,  Intiz&mu-d  daula  and  Gh&ziu-d  din  Kh&n  busied 
themselves  in  strengthening  the  fortifications,  and  in  throwing  up 
intrenchments  outside.  They  manned  them  with  their  own  men 
and  with  thje  "  royal  Jdts,^'  ^  and  exerted  themselves  to  levy  old 
soldiers  and  recruits.  Safdar  Jang  saw  that  they  were  resolved 
to  overthrow  him,  and  so  he  felt  compelled  to  prepare  for  battle. 
In  order  to  reinforce  his  army,  he  called  to  his  assistance  Suraj 
Mai  J&t,  and  also  Indar  Gos&in,  Faujddr  of  B&dali,  with  a 
strong  force  of  followers.  ♦  ♦ 

By  advice  of  Suraj  Mai  J&t  and  Sal&bat  Kh&n  Zu-l  fik&r 
Jang,  the  tcazir  Safdar  Jang  brought  out  a  young  prince  and 
raised  him  to  the  royal  throne.  As  soon  as  news  of  this  reached 
the  city,  the  Emperor  appointed  Intiz&mu-d  daula  to  be  wa^r, 
and  made  His6m  Kh&n  Sams&mu-d  daula  commander  of  the 
artillery.  From  that  day  open  hostilities  commenced,  and  Safdar 
Jang  invested  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d.  He  took  the  old  city  and  the 
houses  outside  the  fortifications  from  the  hands  of  the  J&ts,  and 
plundered  them.  *  *  When  the  contest  had  gone  on  for  six 
months,  and  numbers  of  men  had  been  killed  on  both  sides, 
Mah&rdja  M&dhu  Singh  Kachliwaha  left  his  country,  and 
approached  the  capital  in  the  hope  of  making  peace.  *  *  It  was 
settled  that  Safdar  Jang  should  retain  the  provinces  of  Oudh 
and  Allah4bad  as  before,  and  peace  was  made  when  he  received 
the  robe  of  investiture. 

After  the  retirement  of  Safdar  Jang  to  his  provinces,  the  new 

^  [J&ts  who  adhered  to  the  Emperor.] 
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waziry  and  Gb&ziu-d  din  flm&du-l  Mulk)  the  Amiru-l  Umard, 
endeavoured  to  establish  some  order  in  the  State.     But  envy 
and  animosity  arose  between  them,  and  each  one  acted  according 
to  his  own  views  and  interests.     Malh&r  Rko  and  Jayapa  Mah- 
ratta  now  arrived  at  the  head  of  60,000  horse,  and  (Gh&ziu-d 
din)  'Ira&du-l  Mulk,  who  was  expecting  them,  resolved  to  attack 
and  punish   Siiraj  Mai    J&t  for   the  part   he  had  taken  with 
Safdar  Jang  in  plundering  the   environs  of  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d. 
Intiz&mu-d  daula,  the  wazir,  desired  to  accept  from  Suraj  Mai 
an  offering  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  as  the  price  of  forgiveness,  and 
to  apply  the  money  to  the  pay  of  the  troops.     ^Im&du-l  Mulk, 
proud  of  his  victory  over  Safdar   Jang,  and  urged .  on  by  the 
Mahrattas,  marched  out,  and  besieging  Suraj  Mai  in  the  fort  of 
Kumbher,  he  took  possession  of  his  territory.     In  the  course  of 
three  months  Kh^ndi  R&o,  son  of  Malh&r  B&o,  was  killed,  and 
it  became  clear  that   the  fort  could  not  be   reduced  without 
heavy  guns.     'Im&du-l  Mulk  then  sent  Mahmud  Eh&n,  who 
had  been  his  atdlik  from  childhood,  ♦  ♦  to  bring  up  the  royal 
artillery.  *  * 

Intiz&mu-d  daula  had  conceived  the  design  of  bringing  the 
Mahar&ja,  the  B&n&,  the  B&thor,  and  the  Eachhw&ha  B&jas, 
whose  territories  and  people  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Mahrattas,  to  form  a  league  against  these  marauders.  He 
also  hoped  to  win  Safdar  Jang,  who  had  made  overtures  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  with  their  united  forces  to  drive  the  Mahrattas  out 
of  Hindustan.  *  *  Accordingly  he  came  to  an  agreement  with 
Mah&rdja  M&dhu  Singh,  K&m  Singh,  Safdar  Jang,  and  Suraj 
Mai  J&t,  that  as  soon  as  the  royal  camp  was  pitched  at  Kol, 
Safdar  Jang  should  first  join  him,  and  then  the  royal  army 
should  march  on  to  i^gra.  Being  joined  at  that  capital  by  the 
Bdjas  and  the  J&ts,  they  were  to  commence  their  work  of  settling 
the  country,  and  of  driving  out  the  Mahrattas.  Accordingly  the 
Emperor  (Ahmad)  and  the  wazir  set  out  for  Eol  and  Sikandra. 
*  *  On  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Sikandra,  numbers  of  the 
royal  servants  and  of  the  adherents  of  the  amirs  in  attendance 
VOL.  Tin.  21 
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joined  the  camp.     Other  men  came  in  from  all  directions,  and 
suitable  artillery  was  obtained. 

When  the  Emperor  marched  from  Dehli,  '^kibat  Mahmud 
Kh&n  followed.  *  *  He  went  to  Intizamu-d  daula,  and  complained 
of  the  grievances  he  felt  from  want  of  appreciation  by  ''Im&du-l 
Mulk.  Intiz&mu-d  daula  showed  him  great  kindness,  took  him 
to  the  Emperor,  and  introduced  him  to  the  royal  service.  Having 
got  leavQ  to  go  out  on  pretence  of  bringing  aid,  he  went  oflF  to 
the  town  of  Khoraja.  Intelligence  now  reached  the  royal  camp 
that  Malh^r  Bao  had  gone  to  Dehli  with  50,000  horse,  to  bring 
one  of  the  royal  princes  out  of  Salimgarh.  The  receipt  of  this 
news  greatly  alarmed  the  Emperor.  *  ♦  Malhar  R4o  approached 
the  royal  camp,  and  after  consulting  with  '^kibat  Mahmud 
Kh&n,  opened  fire  upon  it  with  rockets  and  muskets.  *  *  The 
Emperor,  without  even  consulting  with  his  friends,  resolved  to 
go  off  to  Dehli  with  S&hiba  Zam&ni,  his  mother,  *  ♦  and  reached 
the  citadel  with  his  party.  *  ♦  In  the  morning  Intiz4mu-d  daula 
found  that  he  had  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  men  left, 
*  ♦  and  hastened  off  to  Dehli  with  the  Mahrattas  in  pursuit. 
All  the  artillery  and  camp  equipage  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Emperor's  mother  was  taken,  and  her  equipage  plundered.  ♦  • 
Next  day  'Im&du-l  Mulk  came  up  to  the  deserted  forces,  in  which 
there  was  neither  spirit  nor  power  left.  He  consoled  them,  and 
by  kindness  won  them  to  his  own  side.  He  waited  on  the 
Empress  mother,  to  pay  his  respects,  and  make  his- excuses,  *  • 
and  she  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Dehli.  'Im4du-1  Mulk  and 
Malhar  K&o  walked  a  few  paces  on  foot  in  attendance  upon  her. 
They  followed  to  Dehli.  When  Jayapa  Mahratta  saw  that 
these  two  chiefs  had  gone  off,  and  that  he  alone  could  not  effect 
the  reduction  of  Kumbher,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  went  in  the 
direction  of  Narnaul.     Siiraj  Mai  was  thus  relieved. 

The  Emperor  entered  the  fort,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  was  joined  by  Intiz4mu-d  daula,  *  *  who  advised  that  a 
force  should  be  placed  under  him  to  throw  up  intrenchments 
round  the  fortress.  *  *  The  Emperor  replied:  '^Ghaziu-d  din 
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Ehdn  'Im&du-I   Mulk  is   an   old   adherent  of  bur  house,  and 
will  not  think  of  doing  me  any  harm.     After  receiving  the  ex- 
pression of  my  wishes,  he  will  not  &il  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Mahrattas.     The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  and  keep 
quiet  at  home  for  a  few  days.^^   *   *   He  accordingly  retired. 
'*Im&du-l  Mulk  sent  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  demanding  the  office 
of  wazir^  and  a  new  distribution  of  offices.  *  ♦  Next  day  he 
came  to  the  presence,  and  was  installed  as  fcazir.  *  *  ^Akibat 
Mahmud  Xh&n  recommended  that  Ahmad  Sh&h  should  be  de- 
posed, and  another  prince  raised  to  the   throne  in   his  r  stead. 
'Im&du-l  Mulk  and  the  Mahrattas  were  afraid  of  his  power,  and 
did  not  see  how  to  act  in  oppositbn,  so  they  acquiesced.     After 
that  the  lawyers  were  collected,  and  were  consulted  as  to  the  de- 
position of  Ahmad  Sh&h.  *  *  On  their  approval,  Ahmad  Shdh 
was  removed  from  the  throne  on  the  10th  Sha*b&n,  and  cast  into 
prison.  *  *  After  that  they  waited  upon  the  royal  princes  who 
were  in  confinement,  to  select  one  to  ascend  the  throne.     But  the 
princes  were  afraid,  and  no  one  consented.    At  length,  after  much 
trouble,  Sultdn  'Azizu-d   din,  son   of  Jah&nd&r   Sh&h,  son   of 
Bahadur  Shah,  who  during  his  seclusion  had  devoted  himself  to 
theological  science,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  crown,  with 
the  title  of  ^Azizu-d  din  Muhammad  'Alamgir  s&ni  (II.),  on  the 
10th  Sha  bdn,  1167  a.h.^     Gh&ziu-d  din  Kh4n  'Im&du-l  Mulk 
was  made  tcazir. 

Ten  days  after  the  accession  of  'A'lamgir,  the  wazir  ^Im&dn-l 
Mulk  and  ''Akibat  Mahmud  Khan  caused  the  deposed  Emperor 
Ahmad  and  his  mother  to  be  blinded.  The  manner  of  their  con- 
triving this  was,  that  a  forged  letter  under  the  seal  of  Ahmad 
was  addressed  to  the  new  £mperor,  which  excited  his  appre- 
hension. On  speaking  of  the  matter  to  ''Im&du-l  Mulk,  he  sug- 
gested that  Ahmad  should  be  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  Emperor 
accordingly  gave  orders  for  the  blinding  both  of  him  and  his 
mother.  Their  emissaries  entered  the  private  apartments  of  the 
deposed  monarch,  treated  him  with  indignities  which  it  is  unfit  to 

^  [See  tupi'd,  p.  140.] 
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write,  and  blinded  him  in  a  cruel  manner.  His  mother,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  his  release,  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 
'Akibat  Mahmud  Kh&n,  in  the  service  of  'Im&du-l  Mulk,  soon 
afterwards  misconducted  himself,  and  his  master  gave  a  hint, 
which  was  immediately  acted  upon,  and  the  offender  was  killed.^ 

Accession  of  Sirdju-d  daula.     Taking  of  Calcutta, 

Naw4b  His&mu-d  daula  Mahdbat  Jang  (Alivardi  Kh^n)  died 
of  dropsy  near  Murshid&b&d,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  on 
the  9th  Rajab,  1169  a.h.  (April  10,  1756  a.d.).  From  his  early 
youth  he  had  abstained  from  intoxicating  liquors,  he  had  no  love 
for  music,  and  never  cohabited  with, any  women  except  his  own 
wives.  *  *  (His  daughter's  son),  Siraju-d  daula,  son  of  Zaiuu-d 
din  Ahmad  Kh&n  Haibat  Jang,  succeeded  him  in  his  government 
of  Bengal,  Bih&r  and  Orissa.  *  * 

Kishan  Ballabh,  a  zatninddr,  being  in  arrears  with  his  revenue, 
)Sir&ju-d  daula  gave  orders  for  his  imprisonment.  But  he  fled 
from  Dacca,  and  took  refuge  in  Calcutta,  under  the  protection  of 
Mr.  Drake,  "the  great  gentleman"  of  that  place.  When 
Sirdju-d  daula  was  informed  of  this,  he  proceeded  to  Murshidab&d, 
and  prepared  for  war.  In  the  month  of  Ramaz&n,  he  started  for 
Calcutta,  from  a  place  called  Mansur-ganj,  which  he  had  built, 
and  on  arriving  at  Calcutta,  he  pitched  his  tents  outside.  The 
English  gentlemen  had  but  a  small  number  of  men,  and  were  in 
want  of  implements,  so  they  were  unable  to  face  him  in  the  field. 
They  shut  themselves  up  in  the  old  fort,  threw  up  intrenchments, 
and  strengthened  the  defences.  Sir&ju-d  daula  had  with  him 
plenty  of  guns  and  large  numbers  of  men ;  he  gave  orders  for 
taking  the  houses,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  overpowered 
the  English.  Mr.  Drake,  seeing  himself  reduced  to  extremity, 
went  on  board  ship  with  several  of  his  people  and  sailed  away. 
Those  who  were  left  behind  had  no  leader,  but  they  advanced  to 
the  defence.  When  the  ammunition  was  exhausted,  some  died 
fighting  with  the  utmost  bravery ;  others,  with  their  wives  and 

^  [See  duprd,  p.  142.] 
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children,  were  made  prisoners.^  All  their  wealth  and  property, 
which  exceeded  computation,  was  taken  from  the  officers  of  the 
Company  and  other  chiefs,  and  became  the  booty  of  the  vagabonds 
in  Sir&ju-d  daula's  army.  This  happened  on  the  22nd  Ramaz&n, 
1169  A.H.  (June  20, 1756  a.d.),  two  months  and  twelve  days  after 
the  accession  of  Sir&ju-d  daula.  The  factories  belonging  to  the 
Company  at  E&sim-b&z&r,  near  Murshid&b&d,  were  also  pillaged 
by  orders  of  Sir&ju-d  daula,  and  Mr.  W&jh  (Watts),  the  chief  of 
the  factory,  and  some  others,  were  made  prisoners. 

Recovery  of  Calcutta.    Defeat  of  Sirdju-d  daula. 

Mr.  Drake,  the  governor  of  Calcutta,  after  his  defeat  from 
Sir&ju-d  daula,  went  on  board  ship  with  his  party,  and  proceeded 
to  Madras,  a  large  factory  belonging  to  th&  English  Company. 
Other  English  officers,  who  were  scattered  over  Bengal  on  various 
commissions,  when  they  heard  of  the  loss  of  Calcutta,  escaped  as 
best  they  could  from  the  straits  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
made  their  wav  to  Madras.  At  Madras  was  Colonel  Clive,  an 
officer  of  the  army,  and  a  servant  of  the  King  of  England,  who 
had  c6mmand  over  the  factories  in  the  Dakhin.  In  those  davs 
he  had  fought  against  the  French,  and  had  taken  from  them  some 
of  their  possessions  in  the  Dakhin,  in  recognition  of  which 
Muhammad  Eh&n  Sal&bat  Jang,  son  of  ^saf  J&h,  had  given  him 
the  title  of  Sdbit  Jang^  "  Resolute  in  War."  After  consultation. 
Colonel  Clive  and  the  gentlemen  from  Calcutta  embarked  in  ships, 
with  nearly  two  regiments  of  Telingas  and  four  companies  of 
Europeans,  and  sailed  to  recover  Calcutta. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  port  of  Falta,  th^y  overpowered 
the  men  of  Sir&ju-d  daula  by  the  fire  of  their  ships,  and  making 
their  way  up  to  Calcutta,  they  anchored  there  near  the  factory. 
They  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Sir&ju-d  daula,  asking  pardon  for 
Mr.  Drake,  and  offering  to  pay  several  lacs  of  rupees,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  rebuild  their  factories  in  Calcutta.  Sir&ju-d 
daula  rejected  the  proposal,  and  did  not  even  write  an  answer. 

^  [Nothing  is  here  said  about  the  Black  Hole.] 
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Colonel  Clive  then  resolved  to  %ht,  and  placed  four  guns  in 
position.  N&nak  Ghand  (the  commander  of  the  place)  made 
some  show  of  fighting,  bat  he  soon  fled.  Colonel  Clive  and  his 
followers  then  took  possession  of  their  old  factories. 

The  receipt  of  this  news  awoke  Sir4ja-d  daula  from  his  dream 
of  security .1  On  the  12th  Rabi'u-s  sdni,  1170  a.h.  (Jan.  4, 1767 
A.D.),  he  marched  from  Murshid&b&d  to  fight  the  English  with  his 
army  and  a  good  complement  of  artillery.  On  reaching  tlie  place, 
he  encamped  in  a  suitable  position,  and  a  war  of  guns  and  muskets 
at  once  began.  The  English  endeavoured  to  treat,  and  sent  their 
wakils  from  time  to  time.  They  sent  a  brave  and  intelligent 
person  to  Sirdju-d  daula,  ostensibly  to  treat  with  him,  but  secretly 
to  take  notice  of  the  ways  and  arrangements  of  the  camp.  He 
went  there,  and  after  discharging  the  requirements  of  etiquette, 
he  m&de  his  observations  and  returned.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  tlie  English  prepared  their  forces,  and  one  morning,  before 
daybreak,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  Siraju-d  daula^s  camp  with  volleys 
of  musketry,  and  poured  upon  it  showers  of  balls.  The  Naw&b'^s 
men  were  helpless ;  many  were  killed,  and  many  were  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  the  object  of  the  English  in  this  night  attack  was 
to  seize  upon  Sir&ju-d  daula,  and  make  him  prisoner;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  thick  fog,  the  way  to  his  tent  was  missed,  and  the 
files  of  musketeers  passed  another  way.  So  the  Naw&b  escaped 
the  danger  of  being  killed  or  captured.  The  English  returned  to 
their  ground  in  triumph  and  in  joy. 

Sirdju-d  daula  was  terrified  by  this  attack,  and  was  afraid  that 
it  would  be  followed  by  another.  He  felt  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining his  position,  and  having  called  a  council  of  war,  he  pointed 
out  the  inutility  of  continuing  the  struggle,  and  the  necessity 
of  retreat.  The  foundations  of  a  peace  were  soon  laid.  The 
English  knew  of  his  weakness  and  discouragement.  They  de- 
manded compensation  for  the  plunder  of  Calcutta,  which  amounted 
to  a  very  large  sum.  After  some  parley,  the  terms  of  peace  were 
settled,  and  the  Naw&b  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  demanded.    They 

^  [The  common  expreaiion :  **  took  the  cotton  oat  of  his  ears.'*] 
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required  ready  money,  and  Siraju-d  daula  gave  them  six  parganas 
near  Calcutta  to  hold  until  the  money  was  paid.  Mr.  Watts,  the 
superintendent  of  the  factory  at  K&sim-b&z&r^  obtained  his  release 
on  the  defeat  of  Siraju-d  daula.  He  now  carried  on  the  negocia- 
tions  and  correspondence  between  the  two  parties,  and  earned  the 
thanks  of  both.  Sir&ju-d  datda  took  his  departure  for  Mur- 
shid&bad,  and  the  English  engaged  in  their  commerce  at  Calcutta 
as  heretofore.  *  * 

The  flames  of  war  now  broke  out  in  the  Dakhin  between  the 
French  and  English,  between  whom  there  has  been  enmity  for 
five  or  six  hundred  years.  The  English  prevailed,  and  their  war- 
ships, under  the  command  of  Admiral  Walker  Jang  Bahadur, 
were  sent  against  Far&s-d&nga  (Chandemagore),  which  is  near  to 
Hugli.  The  French  had  sunk  ships  in  the  river,  leaving  only 
room  for  the  passage  of  their  own  ships  one  at  a  time.  The 
English  got  their  ships  through  that  passage,  beat  the  French, 
and  took  possession  of  Fards-d&nga.  They  also  took  the  factories 
near  Kdsim-baz&r.  Monsieur  L&s,  ^  the  chief  of  the  French, 
joined  Sir&ju-d  daula,  and  having  collected  his  followers,  he 
entered  into  his  service  with  them,  and  a  number  of  Telingas 
whom  he  had  drilled. 

The  English,  being  informed  of  this,  sent  their  tcakil  to  Sir&ju-d 
daula,  remonstrating  that  as  peace  had  been  made  with  him,  the 
enemies  of  one  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  the  other, 
and  friends  regarded  as  mutual  friends.  They  were  faithful  to 
the  agreement  they  had  made,  and  they  required  the  Naw&b  to 
dismiss  M.  L&s,  and  give  him  no  8uppoi*t.  His  neglect  to  do 
this  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty.  Those  who 
were  opposed  to  M.  Las,  and  were  well-wishers  of  the  Nawab, 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  comply,  to  dismiss  M.  Lds,  and  not  to 
let  such  a  bone  of  contention  put  an  end  to  the  peace  with  the 
English.     Sir&ju-d  daula  talked  and  corresponded  with  M.  L&s 

*  ['*  This  Monneur  Lass  is  the  same  (as  lie)  whom  the  French  call  Monsieur  Lass, 
a  son  of  the  famous  Scotchman  John  Law,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in  1720  at 
Paris.'' — Seir  2£utaqhmn,  toL  iL  p.  78.    Note  of  the  Frenoh  translator.] 
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on  the  subject,  who  represented  that  the  Naw&b  had  a  large  force 
of  his  own,  and  that  no  harm  could  come  to  his  authority  from 
accepting  the  services  of  a  French  officer  and  his  men.  Sir4ju-d 
daula  urged  this  upon  the  English  wakily  but  he  still  strongly- 
insisted  upon  the  removal  of  M.  L&s.  So  Sir&ju-d  daula  of 
necessity  sent  him  away,  but  told  him  to  proceed  to  Patna,  and 
make  no  delay  on  the  road. 

After  this  the  enemies  of  Siraju-d  daula,  that  is  to  say,  Nawab 
Mir  Ja'farKh&n,  Eaj&  Dulabh  Rdm,  Jagat  Seth,  and  some  others, 
who  were  sorely  tried  by  him,  passed  their  days  and  nights  in 
fear  and  hope.  They  came  to  an  understanding  with  each  other, 
and  schemed  for  the  destruction  of  his  life  and  authority.  His 
maternal  aunt,  Ghasiti  Begam,  daughter  of  Alivardi  Khdn,  wlio 
was  incensed  against  him  for  his  seizure  of  her  cash  and  house- 
hold goods,  joined  his  enemies  secretly.  Sir&ju-d  daula  sum- 
moned Mir  Muhammad  JaYar,  one  of  his  old  associates,  to  a 
private  meeting,  and  gave  him  instructions  for  raising  forces 
secretly,  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  engage  every  unemployed 
soldier  he  could  find.  But  afterwards  he  did  his  best  to  thwart 
Siraju-d  daula,  and  to  urge  on  the  English. 

Colonel  Clive  Sdbit-jang^  being  informed  of  what  was  passing, 
and  of  the  evils  meditated,  cast  aside  the  treaty  of  peace  and  pre- 
pared for  war.  He  marched  from  Calcutta,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
Siraju-d  daula,  who  sought  to  conciliate  and  encourage  his  own 
adherents.  He  sent  B&ja  Dulabh  Bam  forward  with  a  force  to 
choose  a  suitable  place  for  throwing  up  intrenchments  and  collect- 
ing guns.  Bai  Dulabh  started  on  his  commission.  Openly  he 
applied  himself  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  his  master ;  but  in  his 
secret  heart  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  scheming  for  his  overthrow. 
He  was  careful  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  with  the 
English  on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  Naw&b  Mir  Mu- 
hammad Ja'far,  and  he  won  over  the  officers  of  the  army  of 
Sir&ju-d  daula  by  offers  of  money.  Mir  Muhammad  Ja'far 
occupied  himself  continually  in  the  same  way.  So  they  gathered 
large  numbers  around  them,  and  few  were  lefL  to  Sir&ju-d  daula. 
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Colonel  Olive  now  approached,  and  Sirdju-d  daula  was  obliged 
to  move  from  Mansur-ganj,  and  proceeded  with  his  officers  to 
Plassy.  The  Colonel,  with  a  small  army,  which  might  number 
three  or  four  thousand  men,  advanced  with  great  courage  and 
daring,  and  encamped  opposite  the  army  of  the  Nawab.  On  the 
5th  Shaww&l,  1170  a.h.  (June  23,  1757  a.d.),  fire  was  opened  on 
every  side,  and  the  engagement  became  warm.  Europeans  are 
very  skilful  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  use  of  artillery,  and  they 
kept  up  such  an  incessant  fire  that  the  hearers  were  deafened,  and 
the  beholders  blinded.  Many  were  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
Mir  Madan  (the  commander-in-chief),  a  brave  and  resolute  man, 
who  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  Sirdju-d  daula,  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  a  cannon-ball.  He  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed 
to  his  master,  and  died  after  speaking  a  few  words  of  advice 
and  devotion.  Sirdju-d  daula  was  greatly  moved  by  his  death, 
and  sent  to  summon  Mir  Muhammad  Ja'far.  That  officer, 
having  resolved  upon  an  infamous  course,  went  to  him,  accom- 
panied by  some  other  chiefs.  Sir&ju-d  daula  was  greatly  dejected, 
he  apologized  to  Mir  Ja'far  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  him, 
and  asked  for  his  advice.  Mir  Ja*far  advised  that  as  little  of  the 
day  remained,  he  should  recall  his  advanced  force  within  the 
lines,  and  put  off  the  battle  to  the  next  day,  adding  that  he 
would  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  army  and  the  conduct  of  the 
battle. 

Siraju-d  daula  directed  his  ditcdn,  Mohan  L&l,  who  was  eager  to 
fight,  to  go  and  stop  the  fighting  until  next  day,  and  return  to  the 
lines.  The  diwdn  replied  that  it  was  no  time  for  turning  back ; 
upon  which  Sirdju-d  daula  again  conferred  with  Mir  JaYar,  who 
reiterated  his  advice.  The  Naw&b  was  bewildered,  and  could  do 
nothing  but  follow  the  counsel  of  Mir  Ja'far.  He  sent  strict 
orders  recalling  Mohan  L&l,  who  was  fighting  manfully  at  his 
post.  As  soon  as  the  diwdn  retired,  many,  who  were  overmatched, 
took  the  alarm,  and  fled  to  their  defences.  A  general  panic 
ensued,  followed  by  a  signal  defeat.  On  learning  the  condition 
of  his  army,  Sir&ju-d  daula  was  filled  with  dismay;  he  feared  the 
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enemies  in  front,  and  hia  hostile  servants  around  him,  and  fled 
in  haste  towards  Murshid&b&d.  On  the  6th  Shaww&l  he  reached 
Mansur-ganj,  and  looked  around  for  friends  and  help.  But  mis- 
fortune has  no  friend.  Even  Muhammad  fraj  Kh&n,  father  of 
his  wife,  made  no  effort  to  help  him.  To  satisfy  his  soldiers,  he 
opened  his  treasury,  and  each  man  got  what  was  his  luck.  His 
followers,  seeing  him  helpless,  carried  off  large  sums  under 
various  pretences  to  their  homes.  After  staying  a  short  time  at 
Mansur-ganj,  on  the  7th  Shaww&l,  he  secured  plenty  of  ashrqfis, 
and  taking  with  him  his  &vourite  Lutfu-n  nissa,  his  wife  and  his 
youngest  daughter,  and  several  others,  he  departed  in  carta  and 
other  vehicles  towards  Bhagw&n-gola.  When  he  was  near 
Chaukihath,  Mir  Muhammad  Kisim  Kh&n,  son-in-law  of  Mir 
JaTar,  having  heard  of  his  flight,  hastened  after  him  with  several 
men,  and  demanded  money  and  jewels,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give 
him  a  box  of  jewels  belonging  to  Lutfti-n  nissa.  Mir  Kasim 
then  turned  back  with  his  valuable  prize.  *  *  On  reaching 
Bhagw&n-gola,  Sir&ju-d  daula  embarked  on  a  boat,  and  went  on 
his  way  to  Patna. 

It  is  said  that  when  Siraju-d  daula  heard  that  the  English 
army  had  marched  ft*om  Calcutta  to  make  war  upon  him,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Monsieur  L&s,  according  to  promise,  and 
urgently  called  him  to  his  aid.  He  directed  B&ja  B&m  Narain, 
governor  of  Bih&r,  to  supply  him  with  money.  The  Rfija  saw  that 
the  Naw&b's  star  was  on  the  decline,  and  purposely  made  a  delay 
of  some  days  in  supplying  the  money.  Meanwhile,  Siraju-d 
daula  had  been  defeated  at  Plassy,  and  arrived  at  Mansur-ganj. 
M.  L&s  and  Muhammad  'Ali  Eh&n,  a  distinguished  cavalry 
officer,  set  off  in  boats  from  Patna,  and  went  as  far  as  RAj-mah&l. 
There  they  heard  that  Sir&ju-d  daula  had  been  made  prisoner, 
and  they  returned  to  Patna. 
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CXXIX. 
SHAH-NAMA 

OB 

MUNAWWARU-L    KALAM 

OP 

SHEO  DK3. 

[This  compilation  commences  with  the  reign  of  Farrukh  Siyar, 
and  ends  with  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Sh&h, 
but  it  was  not  finished  before  the  year  1217  a.h.  (1802  aj).). 
The  author  was  Sheo  Das,  of  Lucknow.  He  was  moved  to 
write  the  work  by  the  consideration  that  '^  he  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  society  of  learned,  scientific,  and 
highly  talented  men — and  had  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of 
the  great.  He  had  moreover  applied  himself  to  acquiring  the  art 
of  writing  with  elegance,  and  so  he  determined  to  show  the 
results  of  his  society  in  his  composition.  He  named  his  work 
Shdh-ndma  or  Munawtcaru-l  Kaldm^  because  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  great,  and  derived  advantages  from 
them."*^  He  follows  the  fashion  of  historians,  and,  although  a 
Hindu,  opens  his  work  like  a  devout  Musulm&n. 

The  whole  of  this  work  has  been  translated  for  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot  by  "  Lieut.  Prichard,  15th  Regt.  N.  I.""  The  work  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  biography  and  anecdote,  but  the  period  it 
covers  has  been  already  provided  for  by  Extracts  from  contem- 
porary writers.] 
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cxxx. 

IKHTISA'RU-T  TAWXRrKH 

OP 

SAWAN  SINGH. 

This  compendium  was  composed  in  the  year  1217  a.h.  (1802 
A,D.)  by  Sawan  Singh,  son  of  Th&n  Singh,  a  K&yath  of  the 
M&thur  tribe.  It  is  professedly  a  mere  abridgment  of  the 
Luhbu't  Tawdrikh  of  Bh&r&  Mai,  and  the  Hadikatu-i  Akdllm. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface,  p.  1 — Hindu  Rdjas,  p.  3  —  Musulm&n  Kings  of 
Dehli;  Muhammad  Sam  to  B&bar,  p.  16 — Babar,  Afgh&ns,  and 
Hum&yun,  p.  73— Akbar  and  Jah&ngfr,  p.  92 — Shah  Jali&n 
and  Aurangzeb,  p.  98 — Sh&h  'Alam  I.  to  Shdh  'Alam  II.,  p.  148. 

Size — 8vo.,  181  pages,  each  containing  15  lines. 

The  IkhtimrU't  Tawdrikh  contains  nothing  worth  translation. 

The  only  copy  I  have  seen  of  this  work  is  in  the  possession  of 
Maulari  Subh&n  ''Ali,  of  Amroha,  in  the  district  of  Mur&dab&d. 


CXXXI. 
MIR-i!^T.I     AFTiiB-NTJMX 

OP 

SHi!^H  NAWii^Z  KHiiN. 

This  "Sun-reflecting  Mirror^  is  a  useful  compilation  written 
in  1803  A.D.  by  'Abdu-r  Bahm&n,  better  known  as  Sh&h  Naw&z 
Eh&n  H&shimi,  subsequently  Prime  Minister  to  the  nominal 
Emperor  Akbar  II.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
poetical  title  of  A/idb^  which  the  author  assumed  by  direction  of 
Sh&h  'Alam. 
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The  Mir-dt-i  Aftdb-nmnd  contains  abundant  matter,  as  the 
following  Table  of  Contents  will  show :  and  some  of  the  notices 
respecting  the  countries  and  cities  of  Hinddst&n,  as  well  as  the 
Biographical  articles,  are  well  and  correctly  drawn  up.  The 
historical  details  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Shdh 
'^am  are  treated  in  some  detail  ;  but  the  preceding  reigns 
are  given  in  a  more  compendious  shape.  Altogether,  as  an  his- 
torical work  it  is  of  little  value.  The  History  of  Muhammadan 
India  commences  with  the  Slave  Kings;  but  in  the  work  the 
detailed  history  begins  with  the  Mughal  sovereigns.  The  work 
is  divided  into  a  Preface,  two  Parts,  and  a  Conclusion.  There 
are  several  chapters  (jajalli,  lustres)  in  each  Part,  and  several 
sections  {darna^  brilliances)  in  each  chapter. 

Preface :  Eegarding  the  origin  and  advantages  of  history,  p. 
6  to  7. — Part  I.  in  six  chapters :  i.  The  Creation  of  the  World, 
containing  sections  on  Meteorology,  Mines,  Stones^  Products  of 
the  Earth,  Animals,  Man  and  his  Limbs,  and  Ethics,  pp.  7  to 
123 — ii.  Difierent  kinds  of  Prophets,  containing  sections  on  Adam, 
Idris,  Paradise,  pp.  123  to  214 — iii.  History  of  Muhammad,  con- 
taining sections  on  his  Descendants,  Wives,  Chief  Khalifs,  and 
Friends,  pp.  214*to  249 — iv.  Account  of  the  Sufis,  Saints,  Philo- 
sophers, Poets,  Artists,  Caligraphers  and  Hindtl  Sects  in  several 
sections,  pp.  249  to  414 — v.  Kings  of  Arabia  and  Persia ;  the 
Ummayide  and  'Abb&side  Khalifs,  and  other  Asiatic  dynasties ; 
the  Ghorian  Kings  of  Dehli,  the  Kings  of  the  Dakhin,  and  the 
ancient  Rajas  of  India,  pp.  414  to  494 — vi.  The  Gurg&ni  Kings, 
their  nobles  and  ministers,  and  the  celebrated  songsters  of  their 
time,  with  notices  of  Indian  music,  pp.  494  to  741.  Part  II.  in 
eight  chapters.  The  first  seven  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
seven  grand  divisions  of  the  world,  pp.  741  to  896.  Chap.  viii. 
describes  the  seven  seas,  pp.  896  to  910.  The  Conclusion  is 
occupied  with  a  description  of  the  wonders  and  curiosities  of 
difierent  countries,  pp.  910  to  924. 

Size — 4to.,  924  pages,  of  18  lines  each. 
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CXXXII. 
INTIKHifBU-T     TAW^RrKH 

OP 

MIRZj^  MASiTK. 

The  anthor  of  this  little  work  is  Mirz&  M&sit&,  descended,  both 
on  his  Other's  and  mother's  side,  from  ancestors  of  some  con- 
sideration in  India.  The  first  of  his  paternal  ancestors  who 
came  to  India  was  Aliwardi  Eh&n  Turkom&n,  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Sult&n  Sanjar,  the  Saljuki  sovereign.  He  arrived 
in  the  time  of  Jah&ng(r,  and  by  his  bravery  and  good  qualities 
(especially  that  of  being  a  good  sportsman,  and  the  inventor 
of  a  mode  of  hunting  styled  Turkal&ni  ^),  obtained  admission 
into  the  rank  of  the  Nobles  of  that  Emperor,  and  amongst 
other  offices  conferred  upon  him  by  his  successor  Sh&h  Jah&n, 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  M&lwa,  in  succession  to  Eh&n- 
daur&n  Ehan.  There  are  laudatory  articles  respecting  him 
in  the  Tazkiratu-l  Umard  and  Ma-dsiru-l  Umard,  One  of  his 
ancestors  on  the  mother's  side  was  the  celebrated  Isl&m  Eh&n, 
the  minister  of  Sh&h  Jah&n,  who  was  at  one  time  invested  with 
almost  independent  power  in  the  government  of  three  siihas  of 
the  Dakhin ;  so  that  the  author  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
honourable  descent. 

The  Intikhdhu't  Tatcdrihh  was  composed  by  Mirzd  M&sita  for 
the  instruction  of  his  son^  Karimu-Uah  Kh&n,  commonly  called 

^  Sh&h  Naw&z  Kh&n  Sams&mu-d  daula  says  that  this  is  also  called  Bawar ;  that 
it  was  invented  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Jab&ngir's  reign,  and  cost  the  inyentor 
2400  rupees.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  exceedingly  strong  nets,  the  weight  of  eighty 
camel-loads,  ten  thousand  royal  yards  long,  and  six  broad.  It  was  fixed  like  the 
walls  of  a  tent  to  strong  poles,  and  no  wild  animal,  when  once  caught,  could  break 
through  the  meshes. 
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Mirzd  Kallu.  It  is  a  mere  abstract  history,  and  it  is  not  shown 
to  what  works  the  author  is  indebted  for  his  limited  information. 
The  work  is  divided  into  an  Introduction,  two  Books,  and  a 
Conclusion.  The  first  Book  is  devoted  to  the  Kings  of  Dehli, 
Mult&n,  Sind,  Kashmir,  Jaunpur,  Bengal,  and  Gujar&t ;  the 
second  to  the  Kings  of  the  Dakhin,  and  is  divided  into  waraky 
"  leaves,**^  and  safar^  "  lines.*' 

CONTENTS. 

Account  of  the  Hindu  religion  and  castes,  p.  2 ;  History  of 
the  Hindu  R&jas,  p.  9. — Book  I.  The  introduction  of  Isl'&m,  p. 
13 ;  The  Sult&ns  of  Dehli,  p.  15 ;  The  Sultdns  of  L&hore  and 
Ghazui,  p.  52  ;  The  Sultdns  of  Mult&n,  p.  54 ;  The  Sult&ns  of 
Sind  and  Thatta,  p.  59  ;  The  Sultdns  of  Kashmir,  p.  66 ;  The 
Sultdus  of  Jaunpur,  p.  82  ;  The  Sultans  of  Bengal,  p.  86  ;  The 
Sult&ns  of  Gujar&t,  p.  93.— Book  II.  Warak  1.  The  Sultdns  of 
the  Dakhin,  subdivided  into  six  Satars.  Satar  i.  The  Sultdns  of 
Kulbarga  and  Ahmad&b&d,  p.  104 ;  ii.  Kings  of  Bij&pur,  p. 
115 ;  iii.  Kings  of  Ahmadnagar,  p.  122 ;  iv.  Kings  of  Tilang, 
p.  132 ;  V.  Kings  of  Bir&r,  p.  136 ;  vi.  Kings  of  Bidar,  p.  138. 
Warak  2.  Kings  of  Malwd  and  M&ndu,  p.  140 ;  3.  F&ruki 
Sultdns  of  Khdndesh,  p.  150 ;  4.  Rulers  of  Malab&r,  p.  159. — 
Conclusion — Distances  and  Revenues  of  each  province  of  Hindu- 
stan, p.  163. 

Size — Large  Folio,  166  pages  with  27  lines  to  a  page. 

The  Tdrikh'i  Mdsitd  is  rare.  The  only  copy  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  in  one  of  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Lucknow. 

The  work  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Shah  'Alam,  but 
as  the  copy  is  deficient  in  some  parts  of  that  reign,  the  precise 
year  with  wliich  the  history  concludes  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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CXXXIII. 
SA'i^DAT.I    JAWED 

OF 

HARNiiM  SINGH. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  Ham&m  Singh,  a  Sarsuti 
Brahmin.  He  was  born  at  Br4hnian&bad,  in  the  proyince  of 
L&hore,  and  resided  at  Mal&wanur,  near  Lucknow.  His  father 
was  Gurd&s  Singh,  who,  having  been  in  public  employ  under  the 
Nawabs  of  Oudh,  is  the  frequent  subject  of  mention  and  eulogy 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  History. 

In  the  opening  of  this  work  the  author  proceeds  like  a 
Musulm&n  to  '^  invoke  thousands  of  blessings  upon  the  most 
exalted  Prophet,  the  bestower  of  mercy  in  the  world,  the  last  of 
all  the  prophets,  he  who  carried  his  steed  to  the  field  of  the  ninth 
heaven,  the  messenger  of  God  the  Creator,  Muhammad  the 
chosen,  may  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  him^  and  peace  upon 
all  his  descendants  and  friends  !  ^^ 

The  author  states  that  from  his  earliest  youth  he  was  a  lover  of 
historical  studies,  and  used  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  writing 
accounts  of  Kings,  B&jas,  and  Nobles  of  the  various  provinces  of 
Hindust&n;  but  as  his  circumstances  were  as  embarrassed  and 
perplexed  as  the  loose  notes  he  had  taken,  he  was  not  able  to 
collect  them  into  a  book,  till  he  had  been  honoured  by  the 
patronage  of  Sa'^&dat  'AH,  after  whom  he  denominates  his  work 
Sa'ddat'i  Jawed—''  Eternal  Bliss." 

His  dedication  is  more  than  usually  eulogistic,  and  we  may 
guess  the  extent  of  his  gratitude  from  his  speaking  of  his  patron 
in  the  following  extravagant  rhapsody : — "  One  under  whose 
government  the  name  of  tyranny  and  oppression  is  erased  from 
the  page  of  the  world,  and  before  (the  mention  of)  whose 
generosity  the  book  of  H&tim  is  put  aside.     The  sun  of  whose 
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bounty  shines  from  east  to  west,  and  the  fame  of  whose  general 
benevolence  has  reached  throughout  the  whole  world.  From  the 
drops  of  whose  liberality  the  garden  of  the  world  is  always  green, 
and  from  the  stream  of  whose  munificence  the  orchards  of  the 
hopes  of  all  nations  are  perpetually  fresh.  From  the  fear  of 
whose  spear  the  lion  crouches  near  the  deer,  and  the  blow  of 
whose  sharp  sword  shortens  the  life  of  cruel  savages.  The  clouds 
of  whose  generosity  rain  equally  over  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
the  ocean  of  whose  bounty  benefits  the  great  and  the  small  alike. 
One  who  is  so  liberal  that  the  revenue  of  the  seven  regions  of  the 
earth  does  not  suffice  for  one  day  of  his  expenditure,  and  so  great 
that  the  height  of  Saturn  and  ^Ayyuk  is  not  equal  to  that  of  his 
palace.  One  firom  whose  birth  the  Muhammadan  world  became 
exalted,  and  from  whose  hospitality  the  fame  of  'Ali  is  increased. 
One  who  in  establishing  Isl&m  has  shown  himself  a  great  warrior, 
and  in  promulgating  the  true  faith  is  as  firm  and  immovable  as 
the  Polar  Star.  One  who  resembles  Aristotle  in  wisdom,  and 
whose  mind  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  One  who 
is  equal  to  Sikandar  in  prosperity,  and  who  by  his  conquests  has 
subjugated  the  whole  world — the  Rustam  of  the  Age,  the  H&tim 
of  the  time,  a  Kisr&  in  justice,  Bahr&m  in  attack,  destroyer  of 
the  foundation  of  infidelity  and  idolatry,^  establisher  of  Islam 
and  the  Moslems,  possessing  a  prudence  like  that  of  Plato :  the 
chief  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  wprld,  the  sun  of  all  the  re- 
nowned nobles,  the  theatre  of  the  miracles  of  God,  and  the 
achiever  of  endless  victories,  the  great  wazir  Naw&b  Yaminu-d 
daula  Nizamu-1  Mulk  Mub&riz  Jang  Sa'ddat  'All  Kh&n — may 
God  ever  increase  his  prosperity  and  wealth  ! 

"  A  minister  who  protected  the  world  by  his  equity  and  justice ; 
Master  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  of  a  noble  disposition ; 
The  most  fortunate,  brave  and  just ; 
One  who  like  the  sun  gives  gold  to  the  world. 
A  bravo  man  who  can  overcome  a  tiger,  and  catch  a  lion ; 
In  strength  and  courage  has  no  one  equal  to  himself; 

^  A  Hindd  is  writing. 

TOL.  YIII.  22 
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When  he  gives,  he  is  a  second  Hdtim ; 

At  the  time  of  hattle,  he  is  another  Eustam ; 

Throagh  his  justice  the  heads  of  proud  tyrants  are  bowed  down; 

All  his  works  are  readily  and  expeditiously  done. 

Prom  the  excess  of  his  liberality,  bounty,  and  generosity, 

He  makes  an  impression  upon  the  sun  and  moon,  as  a  die  on  a 

diram.  « 

If  I  were  to  speak  of  his  justice, 
The  story  of  Naushfrwdn  would  sink  into  oblivion. 
The  heavens  before  his  greatness  bow  down  their  heads. 
The  foundation  of  violence  is  entirely  rooted  out. 
If  he  gird  up  his  loins  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Alarm  will  spread  from  India  to  Europe. 
The  whole  country  of  Hindustan  is  obedient  to  him. 
I^ay,  I  am  wrong,  I  mean  the  whole  world,  from  one  extremity  to 

the  other. 
The  destiny  of  the  heavens  is  conformable  to  his  orders. 
Victory  adorns  his  flag. 

Who  has  seen  his  equal  in  justice  and  generosity  ? 
He  is  the  greatest  in  all  the  world,  and  superior  to  all  men  of  courage. 
In  strength  like  an  elephant,  and  in  bravery  like  a  lion  ; 
Bold  in  his  heart,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field ; 
Head  of  all  great  men,  and  the  crown  of  all  the  chiefis. 
In  the  time  of  his  government,  0  world,  be  happy ! 
If  any  person  seeks  protection  from  calamity, 
He  finds  rest  nowhere  but  in  this  country. 
Come,  oh  Nanu !  ^  shut  your  lips  from  speech, 
Because  his  rank  is  too  great. 
If  a  book  be  written  in  his  praise. 

It  would  still  be  too  small  in  the  estimation  of  a  wise  man. 
How  can  a  particle  of  dust  speak  of  the  sun. 
And  what  account  will  be  taken  of  it,  if  it  open  its  lips  ? 
0  God !  keep  this  noble  wazir  for  ever. 
With  all  bis  ancient  pomp,  wealth  and  dignity. 
May  his  shadow  be  preserved  to  cover  the  world ! 
May  the  heads  of  exalted  nobles  be  his  footstool !  " 

^  This  is  the  author's  takhallut^  or  poetical  designation,  and  he  seems  proud  of  his 
talent  for  versificatioD,  as  he  intersperses  several  scraps  of  poetry  amongst  his  prose. 
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After  this  fulsome  nonsense,  we  cannot  expect  much  truth 
when  he  speaks  of  his  benefactor ;  but  the  work  is,  nevertheless, 
useful  for  the  biographical  details  which  it  gives  of  the  Nobles 
who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  India  from  the  reign 
of  Muhammad  Sh&h  to  the  author's  own  time. 

The  precise  date  of  composition  is  not  given,  but  as  Lord 
Lake's  siege  of  Bhartpur  is  mentioned,  and  Sa'adat  'Ali  was  the 
reigning  Naw&b  of  Oudh,  the  work  must  have  been  written 
between  the  years  1805  and  1814. 

The  Sa'ddat'i  Jawed  is  divided  into  four  Books. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface,  p.  1. — Book  I.  The  Ante-Muhammadan  History  of 
India,  chiefly  from  the  Mahdbhdrat  and  Subh-i  Sddik,  in  two 
Chapters,  p.  7 ;  IL  The  Ghaznivides  and  Emperors  of  Dehli,  in 
two  Chapters,  p.  52;  IIL  Biographical  account  of  the  Nobles  of 
Hindustan,  p.  384 ;  IV.  Geographical  description  of  the  seven 
climates,  marvels  of  the  world,  and  miscellaneous  matters,  in 
four  chapters,  p.  436. 

Size — Small  8vo.,  containing  504  pages  of  14  lines  each,  but  a 
few  pages  are  missing  at  the  end. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  Books  are  too  short  to  be  of  any 
value,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  mere  abstracts  of  other 
common  works.  The  fourth  Book  conveys  information  in  a 
useful,  and  occasionally  a  novel  form,  and  has,  therefore,  been 
copiously  abstracted  from  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Sa'ddat'i  Jdwed  is  a  rare  work.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  other  copy  but  that  in  one  of  the  Royal  Libraries  at 
Lucknow,  which  I  should  have  supposed  to  be  an  autograph,  but 
that  my  own  copy,  which  is  taken  from  it,  is  so  very  full  of  errors 
that  I  can  hardly  suppose  the  original  to  be  free  from  them. 
[The  following  Extracts  were  translated  by  mumhis,  and  revised 
by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Nawdb  Mumtdzu-l  Mulk  Sarhuland  Klidn. 

He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Lun,  and  his  name  was  Mirzd  Rafi'. 
His  father,  Muhammad  Afzal  Khan,  was  one  of  the  nobles  of 
the  Emperor  Muhammad  Aurangzeb.  Mirz&  Bad',  who  was 
the  diwdn  of  Prince  'Azimu-s  Shdn,  displayed  great  bravery  in 
the  battle  with  A^zam  Sh&h,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Mumt&zu-l 
Mulk  Sarbuland  £h&n.  In  the  time  of  Mu'*izzu-d  din  Jahand&r 
Shah,  when  Prince  'Azimu-s  Sh&n  was  slain,  Sarbuland  £h&n, 
disregarding  his  obligations,  forsook  Farrukh  Siyar,  son  of 
'^Azimu-s  Sh&n,  and  joined  Mu''izzu-d  din.  He  was  deputed  to 
Gujar&t  on  the  part  of  Asad  Kh&n,  the  minister ;  and  through  the 
recommendations  of  Kutbu-1  Mulk  Saiyid  'Abdu-llali  Kh&n, 
Farrukh  Siyar,  after  his  accession,  pardoned  him  for  his  past 
conduct,  and  conferred  on  him  the  Governorship  of  Oudh  and 
AlUh&b&d. 

After  some  time  he  became  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bihdr. 
He  then  obtained  the  rank  of  seven  thousand,  as  well  as  a  jdgir 
in  the  aUba  of  L&hore,  and  the  office  of  subaddr  of  Kdbul.  In 
the  time  of  Muhammad  Shah  Badsh&h,  he  was  'again  made 
Governor  of  Gujar&t,  and  when  he  was  removed  from  that  office, 
he  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  B&ja  Dhankal  Singh  B&thor, 
who  had  been  appointed  Governor  in  his  place,  and  obtained 
victory  over  bim.  When  he  came  to  Agra,  the  displeasure  of 
the  Emperor  was  evinced  by  prohibiting  him  from  attending 
Court  for  one  thousand  days.  When  that  period  had  elapsed,  he 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  by  Muhammad  Sh&h,  and  was 
raised  to  the  Governorship  of  All&hdbad.  At  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Nddir  Shah,  he  came  to  Court.  N&dir  Shdh  entrusted 
him  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  amercement  fixed  upon  the 
people  of  Dehli.  He  departed  to  the  next  world  in  1153  a.h. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor,  and  always  victorious  in 
battle.  He  was  generous,  polite,  merciful  and  humane.  He 
always  drank  the  water  of  the  Ganges^  and  during  his  governor- 
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ship  of  Gujar&t  and  K&bul,  large  sums  were  laid  out  in  carrying 
it  to  those  provinces.  It  was  said  by  Mansiir  B&m,  his  treasurer, 
that  fifty-six  krora  of  rupees  in  cash,  independent  of  personal 
allowance,  had  passed  through  his  hands  for  the  payment  of  the 
Naw&b's  troops,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  different 
departments.  His  power  may  be  readily  conjectured  from  this 
single  statement. 

Nnwdb  Burhdnu-l  MuWa  contest  tcith  Itq/a  Bhagicant  Eldchar} 

B&ja  Bhagwant^  Khichar,  Zaminddr  of  Gh&zipur,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kora,  was  the  chief  of  the  insurgents  of  that  time.  lie 
was  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to  J&n-nis&r  Khan,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  Eamru-d  din  £h&n,  the  minister,  and  who 
had  charge  of  the  district  of  Kora.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Nawdb  Sarbuland  Kh&n,  the  Governor  of  Allah&bdd,  came  to 
Kora,  J&n-nis&r  Kh&n  asked  him  for  his  aid  in  destroying 
Bhaorwant.  Sarbuland  Kh&n  said  that  it  would  take  much  time 
to  subdue  Bhagwant,  and  he  had  no  money  to  pay  the  army ;  but 
tliat,  if  Jan-nis&r  Kh&n  could  provide  him  with  this  necessary,  he 
would  punish  Bhagwant.  Jdn-nisar  Eh&n  refused,  and  Sarbu- 
land Khan  returned  to  All&h&bdd.  Bhagwant,  who  was  watching 
the  opportunity  of  rising  against  J&n-nisdr  Khdn,  allowed  but  a 
short  time  to  elapse,  before  he  suddenly  fell  upon  him,  and  having 
put  him  to  death,  plundered  his  camp,  and  took  the  ladies  of  his 
household,  and  distributed  them  between  himself  and  his  rela- 
tives.^ Kamru-d  din  Kh£n,  the  minister,  was  furious  at  this 
intelligence,  and,  aided  by  all  the  nobles  of  Dehli,  he  marched 

1  This  story,  which  so  fully  exemplifies  the  decline  of  the  monarchy,  is  told  in 
detail  in  the  Jladikaiu-l  Akdlim,  the  Siyaru-l  Muta^akhkhirin^  the  Muntakhabu't 
Tawdrikh  and  the  Tdrikh-i  IfuzafarL  Bustam  'All's  account  will  be  seen  above 
at  p.  52. 

^  He  is  called  Aj&zt&,  Az&rd,  and  IJd&rd,  in  some  of  the  accounts.  We  found  bis 
descendants  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  Cession,  who,  after  exhibiting  the  here- 
ditary turbulence  of  the  family,  were  pacified  by  a  pension. 

3  The  Muntakhabu-t  Tawdrikh  says  R&p  R&i,  the  son  of  Bhagwant,  took  the 
governor's  daughter,  who  poisoned  herself  to  save  her  honour. 
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against  Bhagwant.  The  rebel  secured  himself  within  the  fort  of 
Gh&zipiir,  and  though  the  minister  exerted  every  eflfort  against 
him,  they  all  proved  ineflfectual.  In  the  end,  he  left  Naw&b 
Muhammad  Kh&n  Bangash,  of  Farrukh&b&d,  to  prosecute  the 
siege,  and  himself  returned  to  Dehli.  Muhammad  Kh&n  adjusted 
the  matter  by  receiving  a  contribution,  and  then  returned  to 
Farrukhdbad.  At  this  Bhagwant,  being  more  emboldened  than 
ever,  raised  the  head  of  arrogance  to  the  heavens,  and  took 
possession  of  Kora. 

When  the  charge  of  that  district  was  conferred  by  His 
Majesty  on  Burhahu-1  Mulk,  he  went  there  with  a  formidable 
army.  Bhagwant,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse,  sallied 
from  the  fort  of  Gh&zlpur,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  the 
army  of  the  Naw&b  on  its  arrival,  upon  which  occasion  many  of 
his  followers  were  killed  by  the  Naw&b^s  artillery.  Bhagwant, 
avoiding  the  fire  of  the  guns,  fell  upon  the  advanced  division  of 
the  army,  which  was  headed  by  Abu  Turab  Khan.  This  officer 
was  slain,  and  Bhagwant  then  attacked  the  Naw&b^s  body-guard. 
Mir  Khud&yar  Kh&n,  with  6000  horse,  advanced  to  oppose  him, 
and  was  defeated  after  a  severe  action.  The  Naw&b  himself 
thought  it  necessary  to  move  to  his  support,  and  a  close  conflict 
ensued.  Shaikh  'Abdu-Uah  of  6h&z(pur,  Shaikh  Ruhu-1  Amin 
Kh&n  of  Bilgram,  Durjan  Singh ^  chaudhari  of  Kora,  Dildwar 
Kh&n,  'Azmat  Kli&n  and  other  Afghans,  attacked  and  surrounded 
Bhagwant,  who  affected  to  despise  his  enemy,  but  was  slain  by 
the  hands  of  Durjan  Singh  chaudhari.  Nawdb  Burh5nu-1  Mulk 
obtained  the  victory,  and  the  head*  of  Bhagwant  was  sent  to 
Dehli. 

Be  it  known  that  heaps  of  paper  would  have  to  be  written 
were  I  to  give  an  account  of  the  battles  which  the  deceased 
Nawdb  fought,  or  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  the  acts  of  his 

^  Some  call  him  a  relatiye  of  Bhagwant  in  the  Naw&b's  service.     Othen  call 
him  a  Br&hmin. 

3  Other  authorities  state  that  his  skin  was  stuffed  with  straw,  and  sent  as  a  present 
to  the  minister. 
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generosity,  patronage,  and  liberality.  The  Almighty  God,  by 
virtue  of  the  excelleht  character  of  that  great  noble,  whose 
rank  was  as  high  as  the  heavens,  and  who  possessed  the  qualities 
of  Bizwan  the  doorkeeper  of  Paradise^  has  opened  the  gates  of 
prosperity  to  his  descendants  even  to  this  very  time.  May  the 
holy  God  preserve  the  foundation  of  the  wealth,  dignity  and 
authority  of  this  house  to  eternity,  and  give  victory  to  its  well- 
wishers  ;  and  may  the  wicked  enemies  of  his  family,  from  which 
the  whole  of  Hindust&n  is  benefited,  be  confounded  and  punished  ! 
May  the  desolated  world  be  filled  by  his  noble  descendants  to 
the  day  of  resurrection  ! 

An  account  of  the  death  of  Naw&b  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  which 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  N&dir  Sh&h,  by  a  disease 
in  his  legs,  has  been  given  above.  After  his  death  it  was  found 
by  his  accounts  that  his  array  had  received  two  kror%  of  rupees 
in  advance.  Naw&b  Safdar  Jang,  his  son-in-law  and  successor, 
expunged  that  enormous  sum,  and  resigned  all  claim  to  it.  An 
account  of  Nawdb  Safdar  Jang,  and  of  his  accession  to  the  post 
of  Wazarat  in  the  time  of  Ahmad  Sh&h,  son  of  Muhammad 
•  Shah,  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Mahdrdja  Jai  Singh  Satcdij  of  the  Kachhicdhd  tribe. 

His  ancestors  have  been  from  ancient  times  the  B&jas  of 
Amber.  Amongst  them  was  R&ja  Bh&r&  Mai,  whose  son  was 
Baja  Bhagwan  D&s,  and  R&ja  M&n  Singh  was  the  eldest  son  of 
that  Baja.  These,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  were  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Amim-l  umard  or  generals  of  the  army.  With  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  foundation  of  his  government,  Akbar 
connected  himself  by  marriage  with  this  family.  They  rendered 
valuable  services  and  performed  great  exploits,  which  are  narrated 
in  the  histories  of  Hindust&n.  Mah&r&ja  Jai  Singh  was  very 
generous,  kind,  wise  and  brave.  After  his  death,  thirty  krora  of 
rupees  were  reckoned  to  have  been  given  by  him  in  charity  and 
rewards.  He  performed  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  according  to  the 
well-known  Hindu  custom. 
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The  city  of  Jainagar  is  a  monument  of  his  greatness.  After 
his  death,  Muhammad  Sh&h  granted  a  khiPat  to  his  son  B&ja 
Isri  Singh,  confirming  him  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  This 
Prince,  in  the  battle  fought  against  Ahmad  Sh&h  Durrdni,  fled 
from  Sirhind,  and  went  to  his  country  as  has  been  before  related. 

The  descendants  of  Bdja  Jai  Singh  Saw&i  are  still  in  possession 
of  their  hereditary  dominions,  and  maintain  great  state.  As 
the  lamp  of  Dehli  has  been  long  since  extingiyshed,  and  the 
Dakhinis  (Mahrattas)  have  taken  possession  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Hindust&n,  and  the  R&jas  of  Joudhpur,  Ifdipur  and  other 
Chiefs  of  Marw&r  have  become  weak,  and  pass  their  days  as  if 
they  were  nights ;  so  also  the  B&jas  of  Jainagar  pay  a  fixed 
annual  tribute  to  the  Dakhinis  and  enjoy  a  state  of  peace. 

Naicdb  Zakariya  Khdn^  son  of  Naxcdh  ''Abdu-s  Samad  Klidn. 

Zakariya  Kh&n  was  for  many  years  Governor  of  Ldhore.  He 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Kamru-d  din  Khan.  He  was  a  just, 
harmless  and  honourable  nobleman,  and  as  he  found  the  people  of 
L&hore  to  be  similarly  disposed,  their  company  was  very  agreeable 
to  him.  In  those  days  the  bigoted  Mullis  of  Lahore  used  to 
dispute  with  the  Hindus  on  religious  points,  and  persecuted 
them  ;  but  the  Kh&n  always  tried  to  adjust  their  quarrels 
amicably. 

A  Mughal  was  enamoured  of  the  wife  of  a  Khattri,  and  cast  a 
longing  look  upon  her ;  but  the  modest  woman  refused  to  receive 
his  advances.  The  Mughal  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  making 
an  accomplice  of  the  wife  of  the  washerman  whom  she  employed, 
and  gave  her  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  washerman's  wife 
wrapped  up  a  costly  veil  and  trowsers,  such  as  are  generally 
worn  by  a  Muhammadan  bride,  in  the  other  clothes  belonging  to 
the  Khattri's  wife,  and  took  them  to  her  in  the  evening.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Mughal  celebrated  in  his  own  house  his 
nuptials  with  a  slave-girl  who  lived  with  him,  in  the  presence  of 
some  Muhammadans  of  his  neighbourhood ;  and,  as  is-  done  on 
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the  occasion  of  marriages,  sweetmeats,  etc.,  were  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  the  neighbours  and  friends.  The  next  day,  with  a 
number  of  wicked  characters,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  Khattri, 
and  declared,  that  during  the  night,  the  Khattri's  wife  had  come 
to  his  house  of  her  own  free  will,  and  having  embraced  the  Md- 
hammadan  faith,  had  been  married  to  him.  The  relatives  of  the 
woraah  were  much  surprised  at  this,  and  asked  her  what  the  truth 
was.  She  said  that  she  had  never  seen  the  Mughal,  who  asserted, 
by  way  of  proof,  that  the  marriage  clothes  which  she  had  worn 
last  night  must  be  in  the  house ;  and  when  they  searched,  true 
enough,  there  was  found  a  suit  of  such  apparel  as  is  worn,  ac- 
cording to  Muhammadan  custom,  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

Great  were  the  consternation  and  grief  of  her  relatives,  and  the 
poor  woman  in  her  shame  resolved  to  die.  At  last,  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Kh&n,  and  about  a  hundred  Muhammadans 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mughal,  who  had  eaten  the  sweet- 
meats, declared  that  on  the  previous  night  the  Mughal  had  in 
reality  celebrated  his  nuptials.  The  Kdzi  of  L&hore  decreed  that 
a  Hindu  woman,  who  had  espoused  the  Muhammadan  faith,  and 
had  entered  into  marriage  with  a  Muhammadan,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  apostatize  again.  The  Khan  was  much  surprised,  and 
deferred  his  decision  to  the  next  day. 

In  the  night-time,  he  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  oi  2k  fakir ^ 
and  first  went  to  the  house  of  the  woman.  There  he  saw  some 
oi\\QV  fakirs  sitting  in  a  comer,  conversing  with  each  other  in  this 
wise.  "  Friends,  we  have  observed  this  woman  for  a  long  time, 
and  have  never  found  her  conduct  other  than  modest  and  conti- 
nent. How  could  it  be  that  she  went  to  the  Mughal  and  was 
married  to  him  ?  God  knows  what  deception  has  been  practised.**' 
The  Khan,  having  heard  this,  went  to  the  quarter  in  which 
the  Mughal  was  residing,  and  there  heard  some  people  saying, 
"  This  Mughal  is  a  fornicator,  liar,  and  impostor.  We  never 
saw  the  wife  of  the  Khattri  coming  to  his  house ;  how  then  was 
she  married  to  him  ?  ^  The  Kh&n  returned  to  his  house,  and  the 
next  morning,  having  called  the  washerman's  wife,  put  her  to 
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torture,  when  she  confessed  that  the  Mughal  had  given  her 
money  to  place  that  bridal  apparel  amongst  the  woman's  clothes. 
The  £h&n  put  both  the  Mughal  and  the  washerman'^s  wife  to 
death.  Many  stories  like  this  of  the  justice  of  the  said  Kh6n 
were  related  in  Ldhore.     May  God  forgive  him  for  his  sins  ! 

L&la  Lakhpat  H&i  and  Jaspat  Hki,  both  Khattris  of  L&hore, 
were  secretaries  and  counsellors  of  Zakariya  Kh&n,  and  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  all  his  affairs.  Although  they  both  had 
received  the  title  of  B&ja,  yet  they  did  not  themselves  assume 
that  appellation.  When  N&dir  Sh6h,  afler  his  plunder  of  Dehli, 
returned  to  his  native  country,  he  ordered  that  all  the  people  of 
L&hore  should  be  taken  away  prisoners.  L&la  Lakhpat  R&i 
made  him  a  present  of  three  iocs  of  rupees,  which  were  accepted; 
and  having  thus  caused  the  freedom  of  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  male  and  female,  of  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
persuasions,  he  left  a  good  name  behind  htm  in  this  world. 


jRdja  Majlis  Rdi. 

B&ja  Majlis  Rai,  a  Sarsuti  Br&hmin,  inhabitant  of  L&liore,  was 
diicdn  of  Kamru-d  din  Kh&n,  the  minister.  It  is  said  that 
although  he  was  the  head  of  the  minister's  office,  yet  he  could 
not  write  a  letter.  His  clerks  used  to  compose  all  bis  official 
records.  One  day,  Kamru-d  din  Khdn  ordered  the  Rija  to  write 
in  his  presence,  and  having  seen  bad  writing,  said,  "R&ja 
Majlis^^Rai,  how  could  you  get  the  Waz&rat  of  Hindust&n  with 
this  elegant  hand?''  He  replied,  "  My  master,  good  luck  does 
not  require  either  knowledge  or  art,  for  it  is  said,  '  Fortune  equal 
to  a  barleycorn  is  better  than  a  whole  load  of  science.' "  R&ja 
Majlis  Rdi  was  very  generous  and  a  great  friend  of  the  needy. 
During  the  winter  he  gave  quilts  to  the  fakirs  who  wandered 
about  the  lanes  and  streets  of  Dehli ;  and  from  his  dispensary  all 
kinds  of  medicines  were  given  to  the  poor  patients. 

Nadir  Sh&h  seized  Majlis  R&i,  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
treasures  of  Kamru-d  din  Kh&n,  and  in  his  own  presence,  asked 
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him  where  they  were.  He  replied,  "  0  King  of  Kings  1  the 
minister  is  very  luxurioas  and  a  great  drunkard ;  what  he  gets 
he  consumes,  and  lays  by  nothing.*^  N&dir  Sh&h,  being  angry, 
menaced  him  with  punishment.  Majlis  B&I  then  presented  him, 
from  his  own  stores,  with  a  kror  of  rupees  in  cash,  jewels  and 
other  property,  and  said  that  it  was  all  procured  from  the 
treasure  of  the  minister.  N&dir  Sh&h,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
of  the  nobles  of  Hindust&n,  who  acted  according  to  the  saying 
that  people  of  the  same  profession  hate  each  other,  put  B&ja 
Majlis  B&i  to  the  torture,  and  cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  Although 
the  whole  treasure  of  the  minister  was  in  his  possession,  yet  he 
did  not  discover  it  to  any  man.  He  took  the  Emperor's  soldiers 
with  him  to  his  house,  and  having  stabbed  a  dagger  into  his 
belly,  departed  this  world.  N&dir  Sh&h  was  very  sorry  on 
hearing  of  the  intelligence,  and  remarked  that  he  was  a  rare 
instance  of  a  grateful  Hindu.  He  then  ordered  the  K&ja's 
servants  to  be  punished.  In  all  the  city  of  Dehli  exclamations 
arose  in  praise  and  admiration  of  the  departed  soul  of  Majlis  B&i. 
His  eldest  son,  B&ja  Khushh41  Bdi,  was  superintendent  of  the 
bath  and  private  chapel,  an  office  which  generally  belongs  to  the 
prime  minister. 

Defeat  of  Hurmat  Khan,  sen  of  Hdfiz  Rahmat  Khan. 

In  these  days,  Hurmat  Kh&n  Bohilla,  son  of  H&fiz  Bahmat 
Kh&n,  having  collected  a  force  of  about  20,000  vagabonds  and 
Afghdus,  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Anupshahr.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  fort  of  Pilibhit,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  minister's 
adherents,  and  began  to  spead  devastation  throughout  the 
country.  He  determined  that  when  the  army  of  the  minister 
should  come  against  him,  he  would  fly  to  the  forests  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kum&un  hills.  Mah&r&ja  Surat  Singh  sent  the  father  of 
the  writer  of  these  pages,  Bdi  Gurdds,  against  Hurmat  Kh&n, 
who,  on  hearing  that  the  army  of  the  minister  was  approaching, 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Pilibhit,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
borders  of  the  jungle.     B&i  Qurdas  Singh  pursued  and  came  up 
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to  his  encampment,  upon  which  Hurmat  Eh&n  set  his  army  in 
array,  and,  after  a  very  severe  engagement,  was  defeated  and  fled, 
leaving  some  of  his  men  in  ambush  in  a  ravine.  E&i  Gurd&s 
Singh,  being  an  experienced  man,  obtained  intelligence  of  the 
ambuscade,  and  with  a  body  of  his  gallant  companions  in  arms 
went  to  the  place.  The  scheme  of  the  Afgh&ns  being  thus  discon- 
certed, they  fled  away.  About  two  thousand  of  them  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Naw&b  Wazir. 
Hurmat  Eh&n  took  refugee  in  the  Rum  dun  hills,  and  B&i  Gurd&s 
Singh  sacked  the  villages  which  were  below  the  hills,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  Raja  of  Kumdun.  He  also  determined  to 
invade  him  in  the  hills,  but  the  B&ja  sent  his  ambassadors,  and 
sued  for  peace.  Hurmat  Kh&n  fled  beyond  the  Kumaun  juris- 
diction, and  sought  protection  under  some  other  hill  chiefs.  In 
the  mean  time  a  letter  was  received  from  Nawdb  Xsafu-d  daula, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  May  the  sincere  and  faithful  Rdi  Gurd&s  Singh  be  protected 
from  evil !  It  has  been  represented  by  the  intelligencers,  that 
having  proceeded  with  the  army  placed  under  you  against 
Hurmat  Kh&n  Eohilla,  you  have  given  him  a  complete  defeat. 
This  is  considered  a  most  valuable  service  on  your  part.  You 
should  now  take  a  written  engagement  from  the  Bdjaof  Kum&un 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  never  give  protection  to  the  enemies  ot 
this  State  within  his  dominions,  and  having  done  this,  you  should 
return  from  that  country.  You  should  consider  these  orders  im- 
perative, and  act  according  to  them." 

In  short,  the  father  of  the  writer  of  this  book  took  a  definite 
agreement  from  the  R&ja  of  Eum&un  to  this  effect,  and  returned. 
During  these  same  days  Maharaja  Surat  Singh  was  removed 
from  the  governorship  of  Bareilly,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
other  officials. 

Bent  Bahddur. 

A  person  named  Beni,  who  was  first  employed  by  B&ja 
Mah&  Nardin  as  the  carrier  of  his  water-vessel,  but  latterly  was 
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employed  by  him  on  certain  occasions  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Naw&b,  actuated  by  his  bad  disposition,  began 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  master  before  the  Nawdb. 
The  Naw&b  at  first  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  certain 
districts,  but  by  degrees  the  star  of  his  fortune  rose  to  the 
height  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire.  He  became  deputy  of 
the  Naw&b,  obtained  the  title  of  R&ja  Beni  Bah&dur,  and  was 
exalted  with  the  grant  of  the  insignia  of  the  M&hi-niur&tib, 
Naubat-khdna,  and  Boshan-chauki.  This  is  the  same  Beni 
Bah&dur  who,  in  the  contests  with  the  English,  acted  very 
treacherously,  and  combined  with  them.  The  Nawab,  after  he 
was  established  in  his  kingdom,  deprived  him  of  sight.  "  I  do 
not  expect  that  you,  who  have  sown  barley,  will  reap  wheat  at 
harvest.'^ 

In  short,  from  such  conduct  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  the 
Nawab  was  very  angry  with  E§ja  Mah&  Nar&in,  and  kept  him 
for  some  time  under  surveillance.  He  was  at  last  set  free 
through  the  intercession  of  the  great  and  most  respected  mother 
of  Naw&b  Waziru-1  Mamalik  Shuj&'u-d  daula.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary part  of  it  was  this,  that  during  all  the  time  Bdja 
Maha  Nar&in  suffered  this  severe  treatment,  the  Naw&b  never 
gave  any  annoyance  to  his  father,  R&ja  B&m  Narain,  or  his 
uncle,  Rdja  Part&p  Nar&in,  who  were  both  living. 

When,  in  1186  a.h.  (1772  a.d.),  the  province  of  Kanauj,  and  the 
country  up  to  the  boundary  of  Anupshahr,  was  wrested  from  the 
possession  of  the  Dakhinis  by  the  Naw&b,  B&ja  Mahd  Nar&in  was 
appointed  governor  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  B&i  Ourd&s  Singh, 
the  author's  father,  according  to  the  Naw&b's  orders,  having  re- 
signed his  office  as  deputy  in  the  district  of  Kora,  under  Mirzd 
Haidar  Beg  Kh&n,  was  employed  in  the  settlement  of  the  new 
acquisition.  J)uring  the  time  that  he  was  so  employed,  Mukh- 
t&ru-d  daula,  being  disgusted  with  R&ja  Mah&  Narain,  obtained 
Naw&b  Asafu-d  daula  s  orders  to  confiscate  b\a  jdgir. 
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Ma/idrq/a  Nmvul  Edk 

He  was  a  Suksaina  K&yath  by  caste,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
district  of  Et&wa.  In  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  served 
Naw^b  Burii&na-l  Mulk  as  a  writer ;  bat  Naw&b  Safdar  Jang 
gave  him  the  title  of  R&ja,  and  appointed  him  his  deputy  and 
commander-in-^hief,in  which  capacity  heponished  the  insurgents 
of  the  province  severely.  Although  the  Naw&b  Wazlr  resided  at 
Dehll  for  several  years,  yet,  through  the  good  management  of  the 
Mah&r&ja,  no>  disturbance  ever  arose  in  the  country  under  his 
rule.  At  the  time  when  Muhammad  Sh&h  Bddsh&h  went  against 
'All  jVfuhammad  Kh&n,  and  besieged  the  fort  of  Bangash,  be  could 
not  take  it,  though  it  was  made  only  of  mud,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  all  the  nobles  of  his  Court.  But  when,  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  Naw&b  Wazir,  the  Mah&rdja  reached  the  place, 
he  demolished  the  wall  of  the  fort  in  one  day  with  the  fire  of 
his  heavy  artillery,  and  having  enhanced  his  reputation,  was 
received  with  distinction  by  his  master.  It  has  been  above 
mentioned  that  Mah&r&ja  Nuwul  Bai  was  slain  after  a  bold 
resistance  in  the  battle  with  Ahmad  Khin  Bangash, 

Hq/a  KJimhhdl  Rah, 

B&ja  Khushhdl  R&i  was  the  son  of  Mahdr&ja  Nuwul  R&{. 
Although  he  obtained  no  distinguished  employment  under  Naw&b 
Wazir  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  yet  Naw&b  i^safu-d  daula,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  of  his  ancestors,  raised  him  to  the  oflBce  of  Pay- 
master, and  gave  him  charge  of  AI14hab&d.  He  lived  till  his 
death  in  a  state  of  affluence  and  comfort. 

Nawdb  AsafU'd  daula  and  the  Bohillad. 

Faizu-lidh  Khan  Bohilla,  whom  Naw&b  Shuja^u-d  daula,  at 
the  conquest  of  Bareilly,  had  placed  in  possession  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Rampiir  and  other  inahdh  yielding  a  revenue  of  thirteen 
lac%  of  rupees,  maintained  as  long  as  he  lived  great  dignity  and 
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pomp,  and  having  taken  great  pains  to  improve  his  country,  he 
realized  double  the  amount  of  revenue  from  it. 

Muhammad  ''Ali  Kh&n,  his  eldest  son,  sat  upon  the  masnad 
with  the  sanction  of  Nawdb  iCsafu-d  daula.  But  Najju  Ehan^ 
'Umar  Khdn,  and  his  son  Sarbuland  Khdn,  together  with  other 
Bohilla  chiefs,  attempted  to  remove  Muhammad  ^Ali  Kh&n  ap4 
instigated  his  younger  brother,  Ghulam  Muhammad  Kh&n,  to 
usurp  the  mamad.  Muhammad  'All  Kh&n  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Nawdb  Asafu-d  daula,  and  had  received  from  him  much 
kindness,  so  the  Naw&b  wrote  to  Ghul&m  Muhammad  Eh&n  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  of  do  great  consequence  that  he  had  usurped 
the  masnad^  but  that,  as  he  had  taken  Muhammad  'AH  Kh&n 
prisoner,  he  should  send  him  to  Lucknow,  where  some  employ- 
ment might  be  given  to  him,  which  would  induce  him  to  abstain 
from  annoying  the  usurper.  Ghuldm  Muhammad  Kh&n,  appre- 
hensive that  Muhammad  ''All  Khfin^s  departure  would  occasion 
some  disturbance,  with  the  advice  <^  Najju  Kh&n  and  ^Umar 
Kh&n,  put  him  to  death  in  prison. 

The  Nawdb,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Ghul&m  Muhammad 
Khan,  marched  from  Lucknow  with  a  powerful  army  of  his  own, 
aided  by  his  English  allies.  Ghul&m  Muhammad,  having  collected 
eighty  thousand  Bohillas  and  Afgh&ns,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  advanced  from  B&mpur  with  the  intention  of  plunder- 
ing the  city  of  Bareilly,  which  belonged  to  the  Naw&b.  In  those 
days  E,ai  Gurd&s  Singh  had  charge  of  Bareilly  in  conjunction 
with  Sambhu  Ndth.  Depending  upon  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Nawdb,  he  prepared  to  defend  the  city,  and  the  Afgh&ns  were 
not  able  to  plunder  it.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Naw&b,  the 
army  of  the  English  had  reached  Bareilly,  and  Ghul&m  Mu- 
hammad, who  had  encamped  at  five  kos  from  the  city,  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  English  battalions,  and  fought  most 
desperately.  But  the  English,  who  in  battle  are  very  Rustams 
and  Isfandiydrs,  made  a  good  stand,  and  having  confounded  the 
Afghans  with  the  shot  of  their  guns,  gave  them  a  complete  defeat. 
Najju  Khdn  and  Sarbuland  Khdn  were  slain,  and  Ghul4m  Mu- 
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hammad  Kh&n  fled  towards  the  forests  under  the  Kum&un  hills. 
The  compiler  of  this  book  was  with  his  father  in  this  battle. 

The  victorious  army  encamped  for  two  months  near  the  forest 
to  chastise  the  Bohillas,  and  Ghulam  Muhammad  was  obh'ged  to 
surrender.  With  the  advice  of  the  English  he  was  sent  prisoner 
to  Calcutta.  It  is  said  that  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Mecca ; 
but  where  he  went  to  afterwards  is  not  known.  In  short,  Naw&b 
^safu-d  daula,  proceeding  through.  B&mpur,  entered  the  city  of 
Barei]Iy  in  triumph.  He  gave  some  mahdh  of  the  district  of 
Bdmpur,  the  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  about  ten  lacs  of 
rupees,  a^sjagirs  to  the  other  sons  and  descendants  of  Faizu-llah 
Kh&n  5  the  rest  of  the  territory  he  confiscated,  and  then  returned 
to  Lucknow. 

At  the  present  time  Bareilly  and  other  places  have  been  ceded 
to  the  English,  and  although  the  j'dgira  of  the  descendants  of 
Faizu-llah  Khdn  are  still  maintained,  yet  the  English  keep  their 
eyes  upon  this  tribe  of  Afghdns,  and  in  their  wisdom  deal  with 
them  with  great  circumspection  and  prudence,  as  is  essential  in 
politics. 

Contests  between  the  English  and  JRanjH  Singh  Jd^. 

The  impetuous  army  of  the  English  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  taking  the  fort  of  Dig  belonging  to  Ranjit  Singh,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  that  of  Bhartpur.  Jaswant  Rko  Holkar  ventured  to 
plunder  the  country  round  the  English  army,  and  sent  an  officer 
of  his,  by  name  Amir  Kh&n,  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
horse,  towards  Hardw&r.  Amir  Kh&n  crossed  the  Ganges,  and 
pillaged  the  country  up  to  Mur&d&b&d  and  Sambhal.  The 
English  officers  at  Bareilly,  with  the  little  force  they  had  with 
them,  prepared  to  repel  him.  Some  of  the  Afgh4n  officers  who 
had  accompanied  Amir  Khan  made  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
As  he  could  not  stand  his  ground,  he  fled,  and  having  joined  the 
camp  of  Jaswant  E&o  Holkar  at  Bhartpur,  a  great  part  of  his 
army  dispersed. 

War  raged  for  seven  months  between  the   English  on  one 
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part  and  R&ja  Ranjit  Singh  and  Jaswant  Bao  Holkar  on  the 
other,  and  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men  ivere  killed  on  botli 
sides.  The  daily  conflicts  before  Bhartpur  form  a  narrative 
which  is  worth  hearing,  and  on  both  sides  such  courage  was 
shown  as  threw  the  chivalric  stories  of  the  ancients  into  oblivion, 
"Such  battles  nobody  had  seen  in  the  world,  nor  the  wisest 
men  of  the  whole  earth  had  heard  of." 

At  last  the  English,  according  to  the  orders  of  their  Governor 
General  at  Calcutta,  pardoned  Banjit  Singh  for  his  faults,  and 
gave  him  back  the  fort  of  Dig.  They  spent  the  rainy  season  at 
Mathurd.  Jaswant  Singh  Holkar  fled  to  L&hore,  and  sought  an 
asylum  with  Eanjit  Singh,  its  ruler. 

In  1220  A.H.  (1805  a.d.),  the  brave  General,  Lord  Lake, 
marched  towards  Ldhore,  and  having  forded  the  Sutlej,  pitched 
his  tents  on  this  side  of  the  Biydh,  twenty  koa  east  of  L&hore. 
Great  alarm  spread  among  the  people  of  the  Panjdb.  With- 
out delay  the  Sikh  chiefs  around  Ldhore,  in  order  to  save  their 
lives  and  property,  joined  the  English  army,  and  were  received 
with  favour.  Consequently,  Eanjit  Singh,  the  ruler  of  L&hore, 
sent  a  mission  of  experienced  men  to  express  his  submission,  and 
ascertain  the  pleasure  of  the  British  Gt)vernment,  Through  great 
humility  and  flattery,  which  politicians  are  enjoined  to  observe,  he 
retained  possession  of  his  dominions.  Moreover,  it  was  through 
his  mediation  that  peace  was  concluded  between  the  English  and 
Jaswant  lido  HolkaV. 

The  British  Government  granted  some  districts  of  the  Dakhin, 
etc.,  part  of  Hindustan,  to  Jaswant  Rdo,  and  relieved  the  world 
from  ravage  and  oppression.  They  also  allotted  some  districts  of 
the  Dakhin  and  Malwd,  and  a  portion  of  Hindustdn,  together 
with  the  fort  of  Gwdlior,  to  Mahdrdja  Daulat  Bao  Sindhia,  and 
for  a  long  time  secured  the  people  from  unjust  demands.  At 
present,  the  city  of  Akbardbdd,  together  with  some  districts  of 
the  province  of  Dehli,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Bundelkhand, 
is  in  their  possession.  The  chiefs  also  of  the  Panjdb  and  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  hills  acknowledge  submission  to  this 
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powerfiil  body.  The  administration  of  the  British  Government 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  great  Naw&b  Wazir,  who 
is  endowed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Pleiades. 


CXXXIV. 
MA^DANU-S  SA'XDAT 

OP 

SAIYID    SULTi«:N    'ALf. 

[The  author  gives  in  his  Preface  his  name  and  paternity  as 
Saiyid  Sult&n  ^AI(  ul  Husaini  ul  Musawi  us  Safavi,  and  states 
that  ne  was  a  native  of  Ardabil,  in  ^zarb&ij&n,  from  whence  ho 
travelled  eastward,  and  took  up  his  '*  abode  under  the  auspicious 
asylum  of  Naw&b  Shuja'u-d  daula  **"  at  Lucknow.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Sa'&dat  'All,  in  1213  a.h.  (1798  a.d.), 
he  determined  to  write  the  history  of  India  from  the  times  of 
Timdr  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Sh&h.  He 
enumerates  the  authorities  he  has  consulted :  Zafar^ndma, 
Wdki'dt'i  BdbaH,  Tdrikh-i  Alfi,  Firiahta,  'A'lam-drdi  'Abbdsi, 
Akbar-ndma  of  Abu-1  Fazl,  Ma'dan-i  Akhbdr-i  Ahmadi,  Ikbdl- 
ndma,  Tdrikh  o  Satr-i  Jahdngiri^  Tabakdt-i  Akbari,  the  work  of 
Khwaja  Atabak  Kazwini  and  others.  The  latter  part  of  the 
work  is  particularly  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Nawdbs  of 
Oudh,  and  comes  down  to  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Sa'adat  AH,  1805  a.d. 

Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  did  not  obtain  a  copy  of  this  work,  but  the 
above  notice  has  been  drawn  from  a  translation  of  the  Preface 
and  Table  of  Contents  which  is  among  his  papers.] 
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CXXXV. 
MAJMA'U-L    AKHBXR 

OF 

HARSUKH  HXr. 

This  compilation  is  the  work  of  Harsukh  B&i,  son  of  Jiwan  D&s, 
son  of  Bai  Basant  B&m,  a  Sahkal  Ehatri. 

R&i  Basant  B&m  was  Governor  of  Agra  for  many  years,  from 
the  time  that  province  was  made  over  to  Mah&r&ja  Jai  Singh 
Saw&i  by  Muhammad  Sh^h,  down  to  the  decline  of  the  J&t 
power.  During  this  long  interval  of  time,  he  is  said,  by  his 
grandson,  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  in  the 
estimation  of  all  men.  The  author's  great-grandfather,  Dy& 
Rdm,  was  diwdn  to  Mnb£rizu-1  Mnlk  Naw&b  Sarbuland  Kh&n. 
While  he  praises  his  own  studious  disposition,  he  censures  the 
idleness  of  his  contemporaries.  He  observes  that  most  people  of 
his  time,  whether  from  their  slothfiil  nature,  or  on  account  of 
their  numerous  worldly  avocations,  are  averse  to  reading  long 
and  elaborate  works  of  the  great  writers  and  historians,  who  in  a 
style  of  correctness,  and  even  of  eloquence,  have  very  beautifully 
written  with  their  golden  pens,  and,  by  the  aid  of  their  wit  and 
ability,  given  accounts  of  moriarchs  of  past  ages ;  that  as  the 
science  of  history  is  the  means  of  gathering  knowledge  for  wise 
men,  and  affords  examples  to  intelligent  observers ;  that  as  every 
narration  respecting  those  who  have  flourished  before  our  time  is 
a  precept  which  improves  the  understanding  of  sensible  men,  and 
every  fact  of  former  time  is  a  precedent  which  increases  the 
knowledge  of  inquiring  persons ;  and  that  as  the  study  of  this 
science  is  very  beneficial  to  kings  and  rulers,  and  also  opens 
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the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  by  aflFording  information  in  all 
respects  useful  to  them  ;  it  had  therefore  been  for  a  long  time  the 
ardent  desire  of  this  gleaner  of  crumbs  from  the  table  of  liberal 
persons  to  compile  a  book  in  a  very  simple,  intelligible,  and 
concise  style,  which  might  form  a  collection  of  historical  subjects 
and  a  depository  of  facts,  embracing  an  account  of  the  great 
R&jas  and  powerful  Kings  of  tlie  extensive  country  of  Hindu- 
stan, some  short  sketches  of  the  Princes  of  Persia  from  the 
Kai&nian,  Sass&nian  and  other  dynasties,  who  raised  the  standard 
of  sovereignty  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  Muhammadan  religion  ;  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
Adam,  a  history  of  the  Prophets,  great  Saints,  the  rising  of  tlie 
sun  of  the  true  religion,  memoirs  of  the  great  Prophet,  the 
benefactor  of  mankind,  his  holy  companions,  sacred  Im&nis, 
philosophers,  pious  men  and  the  Muhammadan  Kingfe  who  ruled 
over  the  countries  of  fr&n,  Turdn,  and  Hiudust&n,  and  who, 
having  caused  the  khutba  to  be  read  and  money  coined  in  the 
name  of  Isl&m,  erected  the  standard  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  a  detail  of  the  several  climates, 
the  celebrated  cities,  their  rarities  and  wonders,  the  governors  of 
the  famous  countries  of  the  world,  an  account  of  the  Europeans, 
the  New  World  which  was  conquered  by  these  wise  people,  a 
short  detail  of  each  tribe  with  its  religion,  commencing  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  work  he  undertook 
to  compile  from  abstracts  taken  from  credible  works  and  au- 
thentic narrations,  with  a  view  that  the  hearers  and  readers  of 
it  might,  with  a  little  attention,  obtain  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  object  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish, 
until  he  met  with  a  patron  in  the  person  of  R&i  Sri  Nar&in,  his 
maternal  uncle,  on  whom  a  ridiculous  and  fulsome  eulogium 
follows,  extending  through  two  pages,  which  it  is  needless  to 
repeat. 

The  author  tells  us  that  his  work  was  compiled  in  the  1214th 
year  of  the  Hijra  era,  or  forty-second  of  Sh4h  "iilam,  and  the 
chronogram  in   the   Preface,   which   is   formed    by    combining 
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Majma*u4  Akhbdr  with  another  word,  gives  also  1214  a.h. 
(1799  A.D.);  but  as  he  carries  down  the  history  to  the  1220th 
year  of  the  Hijra  (1805  a.d.),  or  the  forty-eighth  of  Sh&h  'iilam, 
as  appears  from  one  of  the  translated  Extracts  which  follow,  it 
is  probable  that  an  incorrect  date  has  been  assumed,  in  order  to 
make  it  accord  with  the  title  of  the  work.  Though  the  work  is 
a  mere  compilation,  it  is  useful  in  many  respects,  and  is  well 
written.  It  is  divided  into  eight  books  {akhhdr\  and  several 
chapters  (khabr),  of  which  a  full  detail  is  given  below. 

The  Majma'u'l  Akhbdr  is  not  uncommon.  I  know  five  or  six 
copies,  of  which  the  best  is  in  the  possession  of  Nawab  Mikn 
Faujd&r  Kh&n,  of  Bhop&l,  through  whose  kindness  t  obtained 
the  copy  in  my  possession. 

CONTENTS. 

Book  I.  The  institutes  and  notions  of  the  ancient  Hindus  and 
their  Rulers,  in  thirteen  Chapters. — Ohap.  i.  Creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  appearance  of  Brahma,  p.  16 ;  ii.  The  Rulers  and  B&jas 
of  Hindustdn,  from  the  time  of  Baja  Man  to  the  days  of  R&ja 
Pand,  father  of  B&ja  Judhishthar,  p.  26  ;  iii.  Beign  of  Bdja 
Judhishthar  and  his  Descendants,  p.  50 ;  iv.  B&ja  Bisraw&  and 
his  Descendants,  p.  121 ;  v.  B&ja  Sarwah  and  his  Descendants, 
p.  122 ;  vi.  Baja  Dhundar  and  his  Descendants,  p.  124;  vii.  B&ja 
Bikram&jit,  p.  126 ;  viii.  B&ja  Samundarp&l  and  his  Descendants, 
p.  130 ;  ix.  B&ja  Maluk  Chand  and  his  Descendants,  p.  131  ; 
X.  Har  Prem  and  his  Descendants,  p.  132 ;  xi.  B&ja  Dahi  Sen 
and  his  Descendants,  p.  133 ;  xii.  Dip  Sen  and  his  Descendants, 
p.  134 ;  xiii.  B&i  Pithaurd,  the  last  of  theB&jas  of  Dehli,  p.  136. 

Book  II.  History  of  the  Persians,  in  six  Chapters. — Chap.  i. 
Their  notions  regarding  the  creation  of  the  world  and  Mah&b&d, 
the  first  father  of  mankind,  p.  142 ;  ii.  The  followers  of  Mah&b&d, 
and  their  manners  and  customs,  p.  147  ;  iii.  The  Kings  of  Persia, 
from  the  time  of  Kaium&rs,  who  is  said  to  be  the  first  King, 
to  the  period  of  D&ra  (Darius),  son  of  D&r&h,  who  were  called 
the  Muluks  of  'Ajam — Some  of  their  contemporary  Prophets, 
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eminent  Philosophers — Rise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  p.  155; 
iv.  Alexander  the  Great — Kings  of  Bum  wh6  ruled  after  him — 
A  description  of  Rum,  p.  252 ;  v.  The  Muluku-t  Taw&if  down 
to  the  rise  of  Ardashir  B&bag&n,  who  ruled  after  Alexandter,  p. 
296 ;  yi.  The  S&ssanians,  from  the  time  of  Ardashir  B&bag&n  to 
the  period  of  Yazdajird,  the  last  of  the  line,  p.  299. 

Book  III.  History  of  the  Muhammadans,  in  ten  Chapters. — 
Chap.  i.  Creation  of  the  World,  p.  356 ;  ii.  Creation  of  the  Jinns, 
p.  366 ;  iii.  Creation  of  Adam,  p.  368  ;  iv.  The  great  Prophets,  p. 
374 ;  v.  Birth  and  rise  of  Muhammad  chief  of  the  Prophets, 
p.  447 ;  vi.  The  great  Khalifas,  p.  461 ;  vii.  The  twelve  Im&ms, 
p.  471 ;  viii.  The  four  Im&ms,  founders  of  the  Sunni  doctriqes, 
and  the  ten  persons  who  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Paradise,  p. 
481 ;  ix.  The  'Ummayide  Khalifas,  p.  484 ;  x.  The  'Abbdside 
Khalifas,  p.  493. 

Book  IV.  Kings  of  Yemen,  Sult&ns  of  f r&n,  Tur&n  and 
other  Countries,  in  eleven  Chapters.  —  Chap.  i.  The  T&hirian 
Kings  or  Muluks  of  Khur&s&n,  p.  533 ;  ii.  The  Sult&ns  of 
Khail  or  G&op&ra,  p.  536 ;  iii.  The  Saff&rians,  p.  543 ;  iv.  The 
S&m&ni&ns,  p.  545 ;  v.  The  Dailamite  Kings  of  Tabarist&n,  p. 
551;  vi.  The  Saljukians,  p.  556;  vii.  The  Khw&rizm-sh&his, 
p.  565 ;  viii.  The  At&baks,  p.  569 ;  ix.  The  Kar&-khit&is,  p. 
577 ;  X.  The  Isma'ilians,  p.  578 ;  xi.  Changiz  Kh&n  and  his 
Descendants,  p.  587. 

Book  V.  The  Kings  who  reigned  after  Sult&n  Abu  SaMd, 
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The  Ghorians,  p.  723 ;  iii.  The  Khilji  Princes,  p.  745 ;  iv, 
Tughlik  Sh&h  and  his  Descendants,  p.  767;  v.  Ehizr  Kli&n, 
sumamed  B&j&t-i  A^l&,  and  his  Descendants,  p.  796 ;  vi.  The 
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p.  879  ;  ix.  History  of  Hura&yun  after  his  second  conquest  of 
Hindustan  and  his  Descendants,  to  the  time  of  Sh&h  '^lam 
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Book  VII.  The  Rulers  of  the  different  Provinces  of  Hindust&n, 
in  eleven  Chapters. — Chap.  i.  The  Territory  of  the  Dakhin,  p. 
1188;  ii.  Rulers  of  tlie  Dakhin,  in  twelve  Sections. — Sect.  1. 
The  Bahmani  Dynasty,  p.  1195 ;  2.  The  '^dil-sh&hi  DjTiasty,  p. 
1223;  3.  The  Niz&m-sh&hi  Dynasty,  p.  1234;  4.  The  Kutb- 
sh&hi  Dynasty,  p.  1246;  5.  The  Umdd-sh&hi  Dynasty,  p.  1247 ; 
6.  The  Barid-sh&hi  Dynasty,  p.  1249  ;  7.  Rulers  of  Kh&ndesh, 
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Province,  p.  1310 ;  v.  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bih&r  and  the 
Sult&ns  and  Governors  who  ruled  over  them,  p.  1312 ;  vi. 
Provinces  of  AUdh&bad  and  Oudh— Naw&b  Burhanu-1  Mulk 
Sa'ddat  Khan  and  his  Descendants  who  governed  them,  p.  1345 ; 
vii.  The  Rohilla  Afgh&ns  who* ruled  in  the  territory  of  Katehr, 
p.  1389;  viii.  The  Bangash  Afgh&ns  of  Farrukh&b&d,  p.  1398; 
ix.  The  J&t  Chiefs,  p.  1401 ;  x.  Najaf  Kh&n,  p.  1412  j  xi.  The 
Panjab  and  the  followers  of  N&nak  Sh&h  called  Sikhs,  p.  1415. 

Book  VIII.  Division  of  Countries  according  to  the  English 
— Discovery  of  the  New  World — Their  mode  of  Government,  in 
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Europe — the  Conquest  of  the  New  World — the  Countries  of  the 
four  Continents,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  European  States, 
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[The  following  Extracts  were  apparently  translated  by  munshis^ 
and  received  revision  from  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS, 

The  Jdta  of  Bhartpur. 

Among  the  former  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  J&ts,  Bajjd  J&t  was 
pre-eminent.  He  was  a  zaminddr  of  mauza  Sansani,  a  village 
situated  between  Dig  and  Kumbher.  He  had  in  attendance  on 
him  a  body  of  nearly  one  hundred  horse,  consisting  of  his  re- 
lations. The  strong  fort  of  Thun  was  the  place  of  his  residence. 
He  led  a  predatory  life,  and  displayed  great  courage  in  every 
excursion.  He  died,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons,  named 
Chur&man,  Badan  Singh,  and  R&ja  R&m. 

The  first-named  son  succeeded  him  in  the  chiefship  of  the 
tribe,  and  as  his  good  fortune  proved  like  waters  richly  fertilizing 
the  field  of  his  successful  career  in  life,  he,  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  tumult  which  followed  closely  on  the  death  of  Aurangzeb, 
revolted,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  Muhammad 
Farrukh  Siyar,  on  ascending  the  throne,  despatched  R&ja  Jai 
Singh  Saw&i  with  an  overpowering  force  to  chastise  Chdr&man, 
and  as  the  R&ja,  after  a  siege  of  one  year's  duration,  succeeded  in 
reducing  Chur&man  to  the  last  extremity,  the  latter  had  sagacity 
enough  to  sow  the  seeds  of  prudence  in  the  field  of  good  fortune. 
By  entering  into  a  league  with  Saiyid  Husain  'Ali  Kh&n  B&rha, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  entire  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
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the  State,  and  jealoas  of  the  power  of  E&ja  Jai  Singh,  he  rescued 
the  store  of  his  treasure  and  greatness  from  the  shock  of  mis- 
fortune, which  was  likely  to  prove  as  severe  as  that  of  lightning. 
Rdja  Jai  Singh  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  fort  of 
Thun,  and  return  with  malicious  feeling  engendered  in  him 
by  the  defeat  of  his  object.^  This  circumstance  made  Chur&- 
man  so  arrogant,  that  the  plant  of  his  independent  spirit 
grew  up  and  touched  the  very  heavens.  At  the  time  when 
Uusain  'All  Kh&n  fought  with  the  army  of  Muhammad  Sh&h, 
Chur&man  was  so  presumptuous  that  he  repeatedly  fell  on  the 
camp  of  the  Emperorj  and  engaged  in  plunder.  He  thus  con- 
tinued to  incur  public  odium,  till  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  when  B&ja  Jai  Singh  and  other  amirs 
of  note  were  despatched  with  an  effective  force  to  reduce  the  fort 
of  Thun,  and  exterminate  him.  They  employed  their  utmost 
exertions  to  effect  the  purpose,  and  as  the  earthly  career  of 
Clmrdman  was  at  an  end,  his  brother,  Badan  Singh,  leagued  with 
R&ja  Jai  Singh,  gave  him  all  the  information  that  might  tend  to 
the  ruin  of  Ghur&man,  and  thereby  enabled  the  K&ja  to  open  the 
gate  of  the  strong  fort.  Ghur&man,  on  seeing  his  affairs  desperate, 
burnt  himself  in  the  magazine  of  the  fort.  R&ja  Jai  Singh 
levelled  the  fort  to  the  ground,  and  caused  it  to  be  ploughed  up 
by  a  yoke  of  asses. 

'  E&ja  Badan  Singh,  through  the  interest  of  B&ja  Jai  Singh, 
became  the  successor  of  Ghur&man,  whose  son,  Muhkam  Singh, 
forfeited  the  succession  in  consequence  of  his  father's  offence. 
Badan  Singh,  on  obtaining  the  chieiBhip,  built  the  forts  of 
Bhartpur  and  Waira.  The  fort  of  Bhartpur  was  made  very  strong, 
if  not  impregnable.  The  ditch  round  it  is  so  deep  that  even 
the  imagination  cannot  pass  one  half  of  its  depth.  Its  rampart 
is  so  wide  that  it  can  admit  of  the  passage  of  several  carriages 
at  a  time.     Besides  this,  it  is  surrounded  by  forests. 

It  is  said  that  Badan  Singh  was  in  the  habit  of  swallowing 
every  day  quicksilver  of  the  weight  of  2k pice.     He  had  hundreds 

1  [See  tuprd.  Vol.  YII.  pp.  614, 682.] 
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of  concubines  and  twenty  sons.  On  feelino^  his  sight  defective  in 
his  latter  days,  and  finding  amongst  his  sons  Suraj  Mai  to  be  the 
most  sagacious  and  wise,  he  placed  the  reins  of  government  in 
his  hands,  and  retired  from  the  cares  of  State  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  seclusion  and  peace,  which  he  enjoyed  up 
to  the  year  1174  a.h.  (1760-1  a.d.),  when  he  died.  It  is  said  of 
him  that,  in  consequence  of  his  numerous  descendants,  he  used 
to  inquire  always,  when  any  one  of  them  came  into  his  presence, 
as  to  who  the  person  was. 

Suraj  Mai,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was  entrusted 
with  the  entire  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  strongly 
fortified  the  posts  of  Kumbher  and  Dig ;  and  on  his  Other's 
death,  when  he  attained  absolute  power,  he  employed  his  exer- 
tions for  the  extension  of  his  territory.  The  declining  state  of 
the  Empire  of  Dehli  afforded  him  the  means  of  making  encroach- 
ments on  the  royal  territories.  In  the  reign  of  Ahmad  Sh&h, 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Waziru-1  Mam&lik  Safdar  Jang, 
and  thereby  placed  his  affairs  on  a  firm  basis.  He  afforded 
every  aid  and  countenance  to  the  schemes  of  Safdar  Jang.  In 
the  year  1164  a.h.  (1750-1  a.d.),  when  Safdar  Jang  directed  a 
second  time  his  army  against  Ahmad  Kh&n  Bangash,  Suraj  Mai 
acted  in  co-operation  with  him,  at  the  head  of  an  effective  force. 
The  war  terminating  in  favour  of  Safdar  Jang,  Suraj  Mai  obtained 
possession  of  the  province  of  ^gra,  and  became  the  master  of 
the  whole  territories  of  Mewdt,  and  a  tract  of  land  as  &r  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dehli,  yielding  more  than  two  krara  of  rupees. 
This  extension  of  his  territories  exalted  his  dignity  to  the  very 
heavens,  and  contributed  to  augment  the  strength  of  his  force  to 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot.  His  subjects  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  good  government.  lu 
the  year  1170  a.h.  (1756-7  a.d.),  when  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&li 
was  on  his  march  to  Hindust&n,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dehli, 
both  high  and  low,  took  shelter  in  the  territories  of  Suraj  Mai, 
who  extended  his  protection  towards  them,  and  treated  them  all 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  respective  ranks. 
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Jahan  Eh&n,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Abd&li,  moved  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force  to  capture 
the  fort  of  Kumbher,  and  Suraj  Mai  proceeded  in  an  undaunted 
spirit  to  resist  him.  In  the  year  1173  a.h.  (1759-60  a.d.) 
Gh&ziu-d  din  Eh&n  Wazir,  being  dismayed  by  the  approach  of 
Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&li  to  Hindust&n  against  the  Mahrattas  with 
whom  he  had  entered  into  a  league,  took  refuge  with  Suraj 
Mai,  who  received  him  courteously,  and  protected  him  for  a 
time  in  his  adversity.  In  this  year,  also,  Suraj  Mai  took  pos- 
session of  the  fort  of  Akbar&b&d  from  the  Emperor  of  Dehli. 

When  the  legitimate  son  of  ^Alamgir  the  Second  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father  in  the  East,  under  the  title  of  Sh&h  ''^am, 
and  Najibu-d  daula  Rohilla  assumed  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  State,  and  appointed  Jaw&n  Bakht,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sh&h  ''Alam,  as  the  heir  apparent,  Sdraj  Mai  felt  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  possession  of  Dehli,  and  with  this  object  he  marched 
early  in  the  year  1178  a.h.  (1764  a.d.)  with  a  considerable 
force  against  that  place  in  the  spirit  of  predominant  pride. 
Najibu-d  daula,  dreading  the  prowess  and  strength  of  Suraj  Mai, 
entreated  him  in  abject  terms  to  make  peace ;  but  Suraj  Mai 
refused,  and  prepared  himself  for  action.  After  both  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  Suraj  Mai,  with  a  small  force, 
unfortunately  advanced  too  far  beyond  his  army  to  examine  one  of 
his  batteries,  and  while  standing  between  it  and  that  of  his  enemy, 
a  party  which,  after  having  been  plundered  by  Suraj  Mai's  army, 
were  returning  to  their  camp,  on  recognizing  him,  made  an  attack 
on  him  and  put  him  to  death.  This  event  brought  on,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  discomfiture  and  dispersion  of  the 
immense  force  of  Suraj  Mai  without  a  fight,  A  circumstance  so 
unexpected  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  but  to  the  decree  of 
Providence,  and  victory,  which  is  in  its  gift,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Najibu-d  daula. 

Suraj  Mai,  however,  had  several  sons,  among  whom  Jaw&hiv 
Singh,  the  most  sagacious,  succeeded  him.  To  avenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  Jaw&hir  Singh  marched  with  a  considerable  force  against 
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Najibu-d  daula,  accompamed  by  Malhar  B&o  Mahratta  and  a  body 
of  the  Panj&b  Sikhs.  Najibu-d  daula,  taking  shelter  in  the  fort 
of  Dehli,  applied  himself  to  strengthen  the  bastions  and  gates  of 
the  fort  and  city.  Jaw&hir  Singh  encamped  round  the  tank  of 
Kishan  Das,  ten  miles  distant  from  Dehli,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  Cannonading  and  musketry  continued  for  four  months, 
when  the  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  Abd&li  troops  disposed 
Najibu-d  daula  to  purchase  peace,  and  he  offered  concessions 
to  the  Mahrattas.  The  peace  was  concluded  through  the  inter- 
position of  Malh&r  R&o,  and  both  parties  remained  in  their 
independent  positions. 

Late  in  the  year  1179  a.h.  (1766  a.d.)  Eaghu  Mahratta  came 
from  the  Dakhin,  besieged  Gohad,  and  demanded  tribute  from 
Jaw&hir  Singh,  which  obliged  the  latter  to  depute  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  negociating  peace,  Gosain  Himmat  Bah&dur  and  his 
brother  Amr&o  Gir,  who  had  formerly,  on  the  defeat  of  Naw&b 
Shuj&'u-d  daula  by  the  English,  left  the  Naw&b's  service,  and 
entered  that  of  Jaw&hir  Singh.  They  now,  from  avaricious 
motives,  excited  by  the  bribes  offered  them  by  the  Mahrattas, 
deviated  from  rectitude,  and  promised  Raghd  to  betray  Jaw&hir 
Singh  into  his  hands.  Jaw&hir  Singh,  on  learning  of  this  treachery, 
despatched  a  portion  of  his  army  in  which  he  could  place  confi- 
dence, with  instructions  to  fall  on  them  unawares,  with  a  view  to 
bring  them  to  their  senses.  The  two  brothers,  seeing  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  in  a  hostile  spirit  against  them,  gave  up  all  for 
lost,  and  took  to  flight  with  some  of  their  immediate  attendants. 
Their  equipage  and  baggage  were  all  carried  off  as  plunder. 

In  short,  B&ja  Jaw&hir  Singh  became  master  of  most  of  the 
neighbouring  territories.  But  in  consequence  of  his  having 
attained  such  glory  and  power,  his  pride  was  heightened  into 
vanity,  and  his  mind  exalted  with  the  imagination  of  extending 
his  conquests  far  and  wide.  In  the  year  1182  a.h.  (1768  a.d.) 
Jie  called  on  Baja  M&dhu  Singh,  son  of  R&ja  Jai  Singh  Saw&i, 
to  surrender  the parganas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhartpur.^    But 

>  [Sec  supra,  p.  225.] 
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as  R&ja  M&dhu  Singh  did  not  attend  to  his  call,  Jaw&]iir  Singh 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  fitted  out  a  large  expedition.  Under  pre- 
tence of  performing  ablution  in  the  lake  near  Ajmfr,  he  marched 
in  that  direction.  M&dhd  Singh,  however,  being  aware  of  his 
hostile  intentions,  placed  a  select  body  of  his  troops  under  the 
command  of  Harsah&i  Khatri,  a  confidential  dependent,  with 
instructions  to  oppose  Jaw&hir,  who  was  prepared  to  take  the 
field  without  any  provocation.  This  B&jput  force  met  Jaw&hir 
Singh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jainagar  while  on  his  way  back 
from  the  lake.  An  obstinate  battle  took  place,  and  the  gallant 
charges  made  by  both  parties  occasioned  numbers  of  slain. 

In  consequence  of  the  bold  and  vigorous  attacks  of  the  valiant 
B&jputs,  Raja  Jaw&hir  Singh's  troops  could  not  stand  their 
ground.  K&ja  Harsah&i,  Gunsah&i  (his  brother-in-law),  and 
most  of  the  brave  R&jputs  displayed  their  valour,  but  fell  at  last 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Confidence  and  courage  failed  Jawdhir 
Singh.  With  a  dejected  heart  he  retreated  towards  Bhartpur, 
and  became,  in  consequence  of  his  ine£Fectual  encroachment  and 
disgraceful  return,  the  subject  of  public  ridicule.  He  at  last 
glutted  his  vengeance  by  wresting  the  territory  of  K&mun  from 
Rdja  Madhu  Singh.  He  then  proceeded  from  Bhartpur  to  -^ra, 
where  a  villain,  whose  name  is  not  known,  put  him  to  death 
while  engaged  in  viewing  an  elephant-fight. 

Jawdhir  Singh's  brother,  Ratan  Singh  (another  son  of  Suraj 
Mai),  succeeded  him.  This  Prince  remained  constantly  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  wasted  his  precious  moments  in  pleasure 
and  indolence.  A  few  days  after  his  accession,  he  felt  seriously 
disposed  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  sflchemy,  and  with  this  view 
made  over  a  large  quantity  of  gold  to  a  darwesh  of  the  name  of 
Rupauand,  who  had  given  out  that  he  was  a  very  skilful  alche- 
mist. This  individual,  however,  appropriated  the  gold  to  his 
own  use,  amusing  Ratan  Singh  with  evasive  stories.  When  sub- 
terfuges on  his  part  exceeded  their  reasonable  bounds,  Ratan 
Singh  threatened  him  with  punishment  \  and  the  impostor,  being 
apprehensive^  of  the  loss   of  his  honour,  if  not  his   life,  con- 
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ducted  him  unattended  by  any  servants  to  his  own  place,  under 
pretence  of  showing  him  the  alchemical  discoveries  made  by  him. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  put  Batan  Singh  to  death  by  stabbing 
him  with  a  knife.  This  event  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
adherents  of  Ratan  Singh,  they  immediately  killed  the  darwesh, 
Batan  Singh  ruled  only  nine  months. 

On  his  death,  Kherl  Singh,  his  son,  only  five  years  of  age, 
was  installed  by  the  ministers  of  the  State,  and  Nuwul  Singh, 
son  of  Sdraj  Mai,  was  appointed  regent ;  but  one  month  after- 
wards, when  Kheri  Singh  died,  Nuwul  Singh  became  indepen- 
dent, and  placed  himself 'on  the  gaddi. 

This  Prince,  being  desirous  of  extending  his  territories,  wrested, 
in  the  year  1196  a.h.  (1774  a.d.),  the  fort  of  Balamgarh  from 
Ajit  Singh,  son  of  Bagu  J&t.  He  also  overcame  the  Imperial 
force  which  had  been  ordered  to  give  support  to  Ajit  Singh,  and 
he  became  master  of  Sikandrd  and  several  other  places  belong- 
ing to  the  crown.  These  conquests  made  him  assume  an 
air  of  haughtiness,  until  Najaf  Khan,^  by  command  of  His 
Majesty  Sh&h  ^Alam,  hoisted  the  banner  of  bravery  for  his 
expulsion,  and  succeeded  in  wresting  from  him  the  possession  of 
Farid&b&d.  He  waged  war  with  Nuwul  Singh  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hadal  and  Bars&n&.  He  was  so  fortunate  that,  notwith- 
standing a  forest  being  situated  to  his  disadvantage,  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Nuwul  Singh,  who  being  thus  doomed  to 
sustain  a  defeat,  fortified  himself  in  the  fort  of  Dig.  Najaf 
Kh&n,  in  a  short  time  and  with  little  opposition,  efiected  the 
restoration  of  all  the  usurped  territories  which  were  in  possession 
of  Nuwul  Singh,  even  to  the  very  walls  of  Akbarab&d,  and 
afterwards  marched  to  besiege  the  fort  of  Dig.  When  the  fort 
had  been  in  a  state  of  siege  for  two  years,  Nuwul  Singh  died. 

Banjit  Singh,  son  of  Suraj  Mai,  who  was  then  at  Bhartpur, 
on  hearing  of  his  brother'*s  death,  hastened  to  Dig,  applied  himself 
to  strengthening  the  gates  and  bastions  of  the  fort,  and  animated 
the  courage  of  the  besieged.     He  killed  Mulld  Ahmad   Kh4n 

1  [See  9uprd^  p.  227.] 
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Rohilla,  who  had  been  employed  by  Nawul  Singh  to  protect  the 
fort,  but  on  Nuwul  Singh's  death  aspired  to  the  possession  of  it 
himself.  It  is  through  the  exertions  of  Ranjit  Singh,  that  the 
besieged  held  out  for  eleven  months  more,  when,  on  the  failure  of 
supplies,  Kanjit  Singh,  seeing  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs, 
surrendered.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Najaf  Kh&n  captured  the 
fort  of  Kumbher ;  but  the  forts  of  Bhartpur  and  Waira,  with 
some  other  places,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Branjit  Singh. 

After  the  death  of  Najaf  Khfin,  when  the  Mahrattas  obtained 
a  footing  in  his  territories,  Ranjit  Singh  professed  subjection  to 
Sindhia  Patel,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mahratta  force. 
Sindhia,  being  pleased  with  him,  committed  to  his  charge,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  march  of  his  army  in  the  direction  of  Jainagar, 
the  forts  of  Dig  and  Eumbher,  which  Najaf  Eh&n  had  annexed 
to  his  own  territories. 

When,  in  the  year  1218  a.h.  (1803  a.d.),  the  British  overcame 
the  Mahrattas,  and  took  possession  of  their  territories,  Banjit 
Singh  was  prudent  enough  to  acknowledge  ostensibly  the 
supremacy  of  the  British ;  but  in  the  following  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  march  of  the  united  force  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
Daulat  K&o  Sindhia  and  Jaswant  R&o  Holkar,  against  the  British, 
he  joined  the  Mahrattas,  in  gratitude  for  their  former  good  will 
and  regard  for  him.  When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
British,  after  reducing,  through  the  wisdom  of  their  policy  and 
sagacity,  the  strong  forts  of  Dig  and  Kishangarh,  gallantly 
determined  to  take  the  fort  of  Bhartpur,  he  with  a  valiant  body 
of  J&ts  marched  boldly  to  resist  them. 

It  is  said  that  these  J&ts,  in  spite  of  the  superior  strength  of 
the  British,  fell  upon  them  regardless  of  life  as  moths  of  fire, 
committed  great  slaughter,  and  thus  displayed  their  valour  to 
the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  or  heard  of  the  fact.  But 
when  the  rulers  of  Bengal  and  Bihar,  the  potentates  of  the 
Dakhin  such  as  Haidar  and  Tipu  Sultan,  the  Mahrattas  and 
others  equal  to  Bustam  and  Isfandiy&r,  have  been  worsted  by 
the  British  army,  what  could  be  expected  from  that  poor  and 
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helpless  body  P  Their  fight  with  the  English  is  just  as  that  of  a 
musquito  with  an  elephant,  or  of  a  moth  with  fire,  a  parrot  with 
a  hawk,  or  a  goat  with  a  lion !  Indeed,  these  Englishmen 
emulate  the  great  heroes  who  figure  in  ancient  history. 

The  Mahratta  chiefs  were  presumptuous  enough  to  continue 
opposing  and  harassing  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the  most 
exalted  General  Lake,  by  his  prudent  strokes  of  policy,  and 
every  sort  of  kindness  and  regard,  gained  over  Banjit  Singh  to 
espouse  the  interests  of  the  British.  He  restored  to  Ranjit 
Singh  the  forts  of  Dig  and  Eishangarh,  and  then  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas.  Banjit  Singh  enjoyed 
a  high  name  in  every  direction  of  the  world  by  his  attachment 
to  the  English.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1220  a.h. 
(1806  A.D.),  leaving  his  name  immortal  in  the  pages  of  history. 

The  English  Compani/. 

The  Company,  or  the  English  merchants,  sent  their  agents  in 
ships  laden  with  the  productions  of  Europe  for  sale,  and  also 
with  money  in  cash  to  purchase  goods  in  Hindust&n.  They 
commenced  their  business  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Emperor  Nuru-d  din  Jahdngir,  and  obtained  from  him  several 
houses  for  the  residence  of  their  agents  in  the  port  of  Surat. 
Afterwards,  by  the  Emperors  orders,  they  took  several  places 
from  the  Portuguese.  Gradually  they  established  their  factories 
in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  other  maritime  places  in  Hindustan. 

In  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Aurangzeb  'Alamgir,  they  ob- 
tained permission  to  build  a  factory  in  Bengal,  and  thus  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Calcutta.  As  long  as  the 
rulers  of  India  did  not  molest  them,  the  agents  of  the  Company 
paid  taxes  into  the  royal  treasury,  like  other  merchants;  but 
when  they  were  oppressed  by  Chandd  S&hib,  governor  of  Arcot, 
and  Sirdju-d  daula,  grandson  of  Mahdbat  Jang  '*Aliwardi  Xh&u, 
ruler  of  Bengal,  they  submitted  their  complaints  to  their  King, 
and  being  reinforced  by  a  royal  army,  they  took  possession  of 
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Arcot  and  Calcutta.  By  degrees  they  established  their  dominion 
in  Bengal  and  Bih&r.  By  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  and 
their  good  fortune,  and  through  the  aid  of  their  armies,  they 
achieved,  as  has  been  before  mentioned  in  this  brief  narrative, 
repeated  victories  over  Shujd'u-d  daula,  and  with  great  magnani- 
mity and  generosity  restored  the  country  to  him  which  they  had 
conquered.  But  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  they  placed  a 
division  of  the  English  army  on  the  frontier  of  his  possessions, 
the  pay  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  him,  and  an  intelligent 
and  wise  English  officer  was  also  appointed  to  remain  with  him. 

After  his  death,  the  English  received  the  districts  of  Benares, 
Jaunpur,  Gh&ziptir,  and  Ghun4r,  from  Asafu-d  daula,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  being  confirmed  in  the  masnady  3,ni  these  places 
were  annexed  to  the  Company's  possessions.  When  ^safu-d 
daula  expired,  after  the  quelling  of  the  disturbances  raised  by 
Wazir  'AH  Khdn,  and  the  accession  of  Naw&b  Sa'&dat  ^All 
Kh&n  to  the  masnady  one-half  of  the  Oudh  territory  was  ceded 
to  the  Company. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1217  a.h.  (1802  a.d.),  M&dhu  Rdo 
left  this  perishable  world,  and  Bajl  B&o,  son  of  Raghun&th 
E&o,  iBucceeded  him.  Having  been  defeated  by  Jaswant  R&o 
Holkar,  in  consequence  of  his  minister'^s  defection,  he  requested 
assistance  from  the  Lord  Marquis,  the  Governor- General,  who 
sent  his  brother,  General  Wellesley,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  for  his  succour.  Having  thus  recovered  the  government  of 
Puna,  he  was  again  established  firmly  upon  the  masnad.  Daulat 
Eao  Sindhia,  Jaswant  R&o  Holkar,  and  RaghujI  Ghosld,^  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  having  combined  together,  prepared  to  fight 
with  the  English  army.  The  Governor-General,  seeing  them 
hostilcly  disposed,  ordered  General  Wellesley  and  other  officers 
at  different  stations,  in  1803  a.d.,  corresponding  with  1218  a.h., 
to  extinguish  the  fire  of  their  opposition,  and  wrest  from  them 
the  forts  and  the  cities  which  they  had  conquered.  He  also  sent 
large  supplies  of  treasure  in  all  directions,  and,  as  has  been  men- 

1  [Usually  "  Bhosla  "  or  "  Bhonala,"  but  see  suprd,  Vol.  VII.  p.  266.] 
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tioned  in  this  work  in  the  history  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  English 
forces  were  everywhere  victorious,'  and  all  the  territory  and  forts 
of  these  rebels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  warriors. 
Daulat  B&o,  Raghuji  6hosl&,  and  other  chiefs  sued  for  peace, 
which  they  obtained,  and  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  ease.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Governor-Generars  orders,  some  of  the  conquered 
cities  and  forts  were  restored  to  them.  Jaswant  R&o  Holkar, 
however,  continued  still  to  be  refractory,  and  having  lefk  the 
Dakhin,  he  now  kindled  the  fire  of  rebellion  in  Hindustan. 

In  those  days  also  Ranjit  Singh  J&t  revolted,  and  began  to 
betray  insubordination  and  insolence.  Many  English  were  slain 
in  fighting  with  him»  and  on  all  sides  round  their  camp  the 
forces  of  Jaswant  R&o  commenced  plundering.  General  Lake 
with  great  valour  and  prudence  did  not  move  his  foot  from  the 
field  of  firmness  and  perseverance,  and  with  great  kindness  and 
favour  having  restored  the  forts  of  Dig,  Kishangarh,  etc.,  to 
Ranjit  Singh,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him,  directed  his  whole 
efforts  to  the  expulsion  of  Jaswant  Rio,  who,  in  his  extreme 
prudence,  always  took  care  to  keep  himself  at  a  distance  from  the 
English  artillery,  and  fought  after  the  Mahratta  fiitshion.  He 
proceeded  to  the  territory  of  the  Panjib,  where  the  brave  General 
also  boldly  pursued  him  to  the  environs  of  L&hore. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Governor-General,  the  Lord  Marquis, 
having  been  removed  from  his  office,  returned  home,  and  the 
honourable,  the  great  and  noble  Lord  Comwallis,  the  new  Gov- 
ernor-General, the  praise  of  whose  excellent  character  and  good 
conduct  is  beyond  the  extent  of  imagination,  and  in  whose  time 
and  by  whose  sagacity  and  wisdom  the  conquest  over  Tipd 
Sult&n  was  achieved,  came  from  the  east  towards  the  western 
part  of  the  country  with  the  intention  of  quelling  the  dis- 
turbances and  tumults  which  the  Mahrattas  had  raised.  But  on 
the  5th  of  the  month  of  Rajab,  1220  a.h.,  corresponding  with  the 
10th  of  October,  1805  a.d.,  he  died  of  some  disease  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gliazipur ;  and  all  the  English  officers,  as  well  as  other  people 
of  all  ranks,  were  much  overwhelmed  by  sorrow  at  his  death. 
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General  Lake,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Government, 
purchased  peace  from  Jaswant  R&o  Holkar,  at  the  expense  of 
some  treasure  and  the  restoration  of  the  conquered  territory  to 
him,  which  belonged  to  the  R&jpnt&na  states ;  after  this,  the 
General  returned  from  the  territory  of  the  Panj&b  to  Dehli. 

In  these  days,  the  end  of  the  year  1220  a.h.,  and  the  close  of 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  Sh&h  'Alam  B&dsh&h's  reign  (may  his 
dominion  and  sovereignty  be  prolonged  to  eternity !)  Mah&r&ja 
Holkar  came  from  the  Panjdb  to  R&jpdt&na,  and  there  having 
raised  the  standard  of  triumph  and  success,  established  his  rule, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  exacting  contributions  from  the  B&jas 
and  Bdis  of  that  territory.  The  English  retained  the  districts 
of  Dehli  and  Agra  in  their  own  possession.  General  Lake 
triumphantly  proceeded  from  the  capital  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  and  Mr.  Barlow  having  been  appointed  to  officiate 
in  place  of  the  Governor-General,  took  the  management  of  the 
Government  affairs  into  his  hands. 

In   short,   all   the   chiefs  and  proud   rulers  of  Hinddst&n, 
whose  heads  touched  the  heavens,  and  who  from  their  dignity 
and  pomp  claimed  equality  with  Saturn,  now  having  considered 
their  safety  to  lie  in  repentance  and  obedience,  could  not  raise 
their  heads  from  their  knees  out  of  respect  to  this  powerful 
people,  and  all  the  rebellious  and  turbulent  characters  who  always 
scratched  the  head  of  pride  and  vanity  with  the  nails  of  tumult 
and  quarrel,  put  the  cap  of  their  obstinacy  upon  the  ground  of  sub- 
mission, and  did  not  place  their  foot  beyond  the  bounds  of  respect 
to  this  body  of  wise  men,  who,  from  their  great  humanity  and 
liberality,  have  subdued  every  one  of  their  enemies.     Whoever 
sought  their  protection  was  much  honoured,  respected,  and  treated 
with  great  kindness,  and  they  fixed  an  allowance  for  his  mainten- 
ance.     Notwithstanding  that  the  English  are  few  in  number,  yet, 
by  tlieir  prudent  measures  and  superior  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, they  have  introduced  i^uch  management  into  the  countries 
conquered  by  them  as  never  was  known  in  the  days  of  any 
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ancient  rulers,  although  they  possessed  much  greater  power  and 
more  numerous  armies. 

For  the  comfort  of  their  subjects  and  tranquillity  of  all  the 
people  they  have  established  courts  in  all  their  cities  and  towns,  so 
that,  in  fact,  in  apprehension  of  their  equity  and  justice,  the  wolf 
and  the  lion  live  in  the  same  den  with  the  goat  and  the  deer ; 
and  the  wagtail  and  sparrow  sit  in  the  same  nest  with  the  falcon 
and  hawk.  The  powerful  fly  before  the  weak,  and  robbers  and 
highwaymen  show  the  way  to  benighted  travellers.  All  enjoy 
rest  under  their  protection,  and  all  are  comforted  by  their  justice. 
If  a  brief  account*  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  are  made 
by  these  great  people  for  the  adminstration  of  justice  were  given, 
it  would  much  lengthen  this  work.  The  judges,  at  the  time  of 
hearing  complaints,  look  on  all,  poor  and  rich,  respectable  and 
mean,  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  punish  them  according  to  the 
law,  in  proportion  to  the  atrocity  of  their  deeds,  so  that  others 
may  take  warning  from  them,  and  avoid  to  commit  crime.  May 
Almighty  God  preserve  the  shadow  of  their  favour  and  kindness 
over  the  heads  of  all  people,  as  long  as  the  world  exists ! 


CXXXVI. 
KASHIFU-L    AKHBi^^R 

OF 

INi^^YAT   HUSAIN. 

This  "  Revealer  of  News  ^^  was  composed  by  ""Iniyat  Husain  of 
Mahrard  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  Imdad  Husain,  and  the 
edification  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  occupied  him  nine  years. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  it  to  warrant  so  much  waste  of  time, 
for  the  historical  portion  is  a  mere  transcript  from  his  predecessors 
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without  a  word  of  novelty.  The  geographical  chapter  is  most 
useful,  though  even  in  that  there  is  little  not  to  be  found  in  the 
HadikatU'l  Akdiim.  'Indyat  Husain  does  not  himself  mention 
his  authorities,  but  the  transcriber  of  the  copy  I  have  used  adds 
in  a  postscript  the  monstrous  assertion  that  the  author  has  con- 
sulted no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  works  in  the 
course  of  his  compilation.  This  information  he  professes  to  have 
derived  from  the  author  himself. 

The  exact  year  of  completion  is  not  mentioned,  but  as  notice 
is  taken  of  the  death  of  Sh&h  '^lam,  and  the  accession  of  Akbar 
II.,  the  work  must  have  been  completed  subsequent  to  1220  a.h. 
(1805  A.D.).  The  Kashifu-l  Akhbdr  is  not  divided  into  books 
and  chapters,  but  the  most  prominent  divisions  and  subjects  are 
the  following.  Some  miscellaneous  matters,  such  as  a  "  history  of 
inventions,^  are  necessarily  omitted  in  this  abstract  of  contents. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface,  p.  1 ;  Creation,  Jinns,  Prophets,  Muhammad,  Grecian 
Philosophers,  Eastern  Poets,  p.  2 ;  Versification,  Composition, 
Astronomy,  and  Physical  Geography,  p.  101 ;  The  four  Persian 
Dynasties  and  early  Arabs,  p.  119 ;  'Ummayides/Abb&sides,  and 
the  Dynasties  which  arose  in  their  time,  p.  141 ;  Changiz  Kb&n, 
and  the  Mughal  Dynasties,  Saffavis,  p.  172  )  Kings  of  Hindustdn, 
Hindus,  Ghaznivides,  Ghorians,  Khiljis,  etc.,  to  Akbar  II., 
p.  201 ;  Sikhs,  Mahrattas  and  English,  p.  314 :  Rings  of  the 
Dakhin,  Gujar&t,  M&lwd,  Bengal,  Jaunpur,  Mult4n,  Sind,  and 
Kashmir,  p.  322 ;  Descriptive  account  of  the  Subas  of  Hindustan, 
p.  381 ;  Conclusion,  p.  423. 

Size — Folio,  425  pages,  each  containing  25  lines. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  volume  worth  translation  in  this  place. 

I  know  of  only  one  copy  of  the  Kdshi/U'l  Akhbdr^  which  was 
transcribed  in  1263  a.h.  (1847  a.d.)  for  Naw&b  Daula  Saiyid 
Muhammad  'All  Khdn  Bah&dur,  by  Muhammad  'Arf&n  'Ali  of 
Bareilly.     It  is  clean  and  correct. 
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CXXXVII. 
ZUBDATTJ-L    AKHBi^R 

OP 

UMR^O  SINGH. 

This  work  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Khuldsatu-t  Tawdrikh,  by 
Umr&o  Singh,  of  Benares,  continued  down  to  the  accession  of 
Muhammad  Akbar  II.,  or  rather  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  E. 
Colebrooke  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  "  Ceded  and  Con- 
quered Provinces,''^  an  era  of  importance  to  the  author,  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  employed  by  the  British  Government  in  the 
Revenue  Department.  The  work  opens  in  a  manner  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  it  the  production  of  a  Musulm&n  rather  than 
a  Hindu. 

The  ZubdatU'l  Akhhdr  is  divided  into  seven  Books,  of  which 
the  first  five  are  abstracted  from  the  Khuldsatu-t  Tawdrikh^  a 
portion  of  his  labour  which  the  author  tells  us  occupied  him 
fifteen  days.  He  also  informs  us  that  he  was  fond  of  studying 
history,  and  reading  Arabic  and  Persian  works,  and  was  seldom 
engaged  except  in  these  agreeable  occupations.  One  day,  after 
reading  the  Khuldsatu-t  Tawdrikh^  it  came  into  his  head  that  he 
would  abridge  that  work,  because  he  found  it  tedious  to  peruse 
so  long  a  history,  which  was  comprised  in  656  pages,  each  num- 
bering 20  lines,  and  he  wishes  to  save  others  the  trouble  he  had 
experienced  in  turning  over  so  many  leaves. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface,  p.  1. — Book  I.  Description  of  Hindust&n  and  the 
suhaa  and  sarkdrs  dependent  on  Dehli,  with  a  statement  of  the 
revenues  collected  from  each,  p.  4 ;  II.  The  Kauravas  and 
Pandavas,  p.  29 ;  III.  The  Hindu  K&jas  from  the  time  of 
Parichit,  including  an  account  of  Bikram&jit,  p.  45 ;  IV.  The 
Muhammadan  Sovereigns  of  Ghazni,  L&hore,  and  Dehli,  in- 
cluding the  Ghaznivides,  Ghorians,  Slave  Kings,  Khiljis,  Saiyids 
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and  Lodis,  p.  77  ;  Y.  The  Timurlan  Dynasty  from  B4bar  down 
to  the  close  of  Aurangzeb's  reign,  including  an  account  of  the 
Sur  Afgh&n  Dynasty,  p.  123 ;  VI.  From  the  reign  of  Bah&dur 
Sh&h  to  the  death  of  Shah  'Alam,  including  an  account  of  N4dir 
Shah,  the  Abd&lis,  Bohillas,  Mahrattas,  and  English,  p.  233 ; 
VII.  Accession  of  Muhammad  Akbar  XL,  the  capture  of  the 
forts  of  'Aligarh,  Karaona,  etc.,  and  the  duration  of  reigns  from 
Judhishthar  to  Sh&h  'Alani,  p.  556. 

This  work  contains  nothing  in  matter  or  manner  worthy  of 
translation. 

The  only  copy  which  I  know  of  the  Zubdatu-l  Akhbdr  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Sadr  Bakhshi  of ' Aligarh.  It  contains  612 
pages,  with  16  lines  to  the  page. 


CXXXVIII. 
MUNTAKHAB-I   KHULASATU-T  TAW^RrKH 

OP 

BAM   PABSHA'D. 

This  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  Khuldsatu-t  Tawdrikh^  as  the 
name  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  but  a  brief  abstract  History  of 
India,  made  without  any  reference  to  that  work. 

The  Muntakhab  has  no  Preface,  and  begins  without  any 
preliminary  praises ;  but  at  the  end,  the  copyist  says  that  it  was 
composed  by  a  person  named  B&m  Parsh&d.  It  is  of  no  use 
except  to  the  merest  beginner.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
Timurian  Sovereigns— one  page  only  being  given  to  the  period 
which  preceded  them.  The  work  ends  with  the  accession  of 
Akbar  II.,  and  contains  40  pages  of  15  lines  each ;  but  some 
tables  are  added  from  the  Jdm-i  Jam  of  Saiyid  Ahmad  Kh&n,  by 
which  the  volume  is  expanded  to  84  pages. 

The  only  copy  I  know  of  belongs  to  Nawdb  'Ali  Muhammad 
Khan  of  Jhajjar. 
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CXXXIX. 
AKHBA'R-I  MUHABBAT 

OP 

NAWii^B    MUHABBAT    KHAN. 

A  OBNERAL  History  of  India  from  the  time  of  the  Ghaznivides  to 
the  accession  of  Muhammad  Akbar  II.,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1806. 

The  author  Naw&b  Muhabbat  Kh&n  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  his  contemporary  and  namesake,  the  second  son  of  H&fiz 
Bahmat,  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  Ridzu-l  Muhabbat^  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Pushtu  lanjjuage,  written  in 
Persian.  A  manuscript  of  his  work  in  the  East  India  Library 
has  been  much  quoted  by  Dr.  Bemhard  Dom,  in  his  Annotations 
to  the  History  of  the  Afgh&ns.  The  same  writer  is  author  also 
of  the  poem  called  Asrdr-i  Muhabbat,  having  called  his  two 
chief  works,  like  the  author  to  whom  this  article  is  devoted,  after 
his  own  name — Muhabbat,  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  devotes  an 
article  to  him  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Littirature  Hindoui  et 
Hindomtani} 

The  style  of  the  author  of  the  Akhbdr-i  Muhabbat  is  slovenly 
and  inaccurate,  as  is  often  observable  in  works  written  in  India 
by  foreigners  from  Afghdnistin.  He  dwells  with  peculiar  pleasure 
upon  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  and  is  very  proud  of  a  lineage, 
which  he  traces  through  Diler  Kh&n,  Daryd  Kh&n,  Saul, 
Abraham  and  Noah,  up  to  Adam. 

The  work  is  in  too  abridged  a  form  to  be  of  much  use,  except 
towards  the  end,  where  the  author  expands  the  narrative,  giving  an 
unusually  minute  account  of  the  Durrani  invasions,  and  some  of 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  365. 
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the  transactions  of  Sh&h  'Xiam's  reign,  to  which  he  assigns  onlj 
thirteen  years,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  reckoning.  Certain 
portions  also  of  the  reigns  of  Jah&ngir  and  his  successors  are 
enlarged  upon,  when  he  has  the  opportunity  of  recounting  the 
exploits  of  Dary&  Kh&n,  Kh&n  Jah&n  Lodi,  Bah&dur  Kh&n, 
Diler  Ehdn,  and  other  heroes  of  the  author^s  race  and  &mily. 

In  his  Preface  he  quotes  several  authorities,  as  Akbar-ndma  by 
Abu-1  Fazl,  an  anonymous  history  of  Shah&bu-d  din  Ghori,  an 
anonymous  history  of 'Al&u-d  din  Khiiji,  the  Tdrikh-i  Afdghana 
by  Husain  Kh&n,  the  Zafar-ndma  by  Sharafu-d  din,  the  limiir- 
ndma  of  Hatifi,  B&bar's  Memoirs,  the  Tdrikh-i  Akbari  by  'At& 
Beg  Kazwini,  the  Kitdb-iAkbar-Shdhi  by  Shaikh  lUahddd  Faizi, 
the  TabakdUi  Akbari  by  Niz&mu-d  din  Ahmad,  the  Ikbdl-ndma 
of  Mu'tamad  Kh&n,  the  Autobiography  of  Jah&ngir,  the  Tdrikh-i 
Shdh'Jahdni  by  W&ris  Khin,  the  Tdrikh-i  'A'lamglri  by  Mu- 
hammad K&zim,  two  works  under  the  name  of  Tdrikh-i  Bahddur^ 
Shdhi.ihQ  Tdrikh-i  Muhammad- ShdM,  Ahmad- Shdhi,8hdh' A  lam- 
SUhi,  the  Tdrikh-i  Kashmiri  by  Maulind  Sh&hdbidi,  the  Mahd- 
bhdraty  Rdmdyana^  Vishnu  Purdna^  the  Bhdgavata^  Jog-bashisht^ 
Singhdsan  Battisi,  Padmdwaiy  the  BqidvaU  of  Bhio  Eim,  and 
Edja  Tarangini. 

Most  of  these  are  of  ordinary  currency,  and  are  often  quoted 
in  Prefaces  without  being  read.  The  perusal,  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  anonymous  works,  may  be  doubted.  He 
mentions  also  the  history  of  N&siru-d  din  and  Mahmud  by 
'Unsuri,  and  the  Tdrikh-i  Firoz-Shd/ii  by  'Izzu-d  din,  though 
why  either  should  be  quoted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  inasmuch  as 
only  two  lines  are  devoted  to  Firoz  Sh&h''s  reign,  and  only 
thirty  pages  to  the  entire  Ehilji  and  Tughlik  dynasties.  In 
the  Ghaznivide  dynasty  he  follows  the  words  and  the'  defective 
arrangement  of  the  Khuldsatu-t  Tawdrikh^  which  he  does  not 
quote,  ascribing,  like  that  work,  only  seven  reigns  to  the  whole 
dynasty.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  shameless  fraud  of 
which  we  have  shown  the  author  of  the  Khuldsat  himself  to  have 
been  guilty. 


V    - 
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He  informs  us  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  history  he  bene- 
fited by  the  verbal  information  derived  from  his  father,  uncle, 
brothers,  and  other  trustworthy  persons.  He  quotes  also  two 
new  works,  the  Daryd-i  Dileri  and  the  Risdla-i  Dileri^  which 
most  probably  relate  to  the  achievements  of  his  ancestors. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  either  used  the  Tdrikh-i 
Mandzila-i  Futuh^  the  Tdrikh-i  Ibrdhim  Khdn,  and  the  Nig&r^ 
ndma-i  Hitid^  or  if  he  did  not,  that  he  and  the  authors  of  these 
works  all  copied  from  the  same  original  authority.] 

CONTENTS. 

The  Preface,  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  author's  ancestors 
in  Hindust&n,  the  Patriarchs,  'All,  'Abdu-1  K&dir  Jil&ni,  S&l&r 
Mas'*ud,  the  twelve  Imdms,  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  Bikram&jit, 
and  other  miscellaneous  matters,  p.  1 ;  The  Ghaznivides,  p.  100 ; 
The  Ghorides,  Khiljis,  etc.,  p.  121 ;  Babar,  p.  150 ;  Hum&yun, 
p.  160;  Akbar,  p.  197;  Jahinglr,  p.  208;  Shdh  Jah&n,  p.  240; 
Aurangzeb,  p.  351 ;  Bah&dur  Sh&h,  and  an  account  of  the 
siihas^  p.  420 ;  Jah&nd&r  Sh&h,  Farrukh  Siyar,  etc.,  p.  430  ; 
Muhammad  Sh&h,  with  accounts  of  the  English,  J&ts,  Naw&bs 
of  Oudh,  N&dir  Shfih,  etc.,  p.  487 ;  Ahmad  Sh&h,  p.  630 ; 
•Alamgir  II.,  p.  699 ;  Sh&h  'Alam,  p.  726  ;  Muhammad  Akbar, 
p.  768. 

Size — 8vo.,  containing  782  pages,  of  17  lines  each. 

I  have  seen  but  one  copy  of  this  work,  and  that  is  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  author. 

[The  Extracts,  translated  by  a  mumhi^  were  revised  by  Sir  H. 
M.  Elliot.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Foundation  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Chdnak  {Job  Chamock\ 

chief  of  tlie  English  tribe, 

Calcutta  formerly  was  only  a  village,  the  revenue  of  which  was 
assigned  for  the  expenses  of  the  temple  of  K41i  Devi  which 
stands  there.  As  in  the  Bengali  language  the  words  Karta  and 
Xat  mean  the  proprietor  of  that  Kdli,  in  course  of  time,  by  the 
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elision  of  the  i,  it  began  to  be  called  Calcutta.^  I  now  proceed 
to  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  how  the  Honour- 
able Company's  factory  was  maintained  at  Oholghdt^  and  Mughal- 
pura,  near  Hughli.  Suddenly,  at  about  sunset,  when  the  English 
officers  were  at  their  dinner,  a  violent  bore  arose  in  the  river,  and 
fell  with  such  force  upon  the  shore  that  the  factory  was  in  danger 
of  falling  down.  The  officers  ran  out  in  great  consternation  and 
saved  their  lives.  All  the  goods  and  property  were  destroyed  by 
the  water,  and  a  few  men  and  several  animals  lost  their  lives. 
Mr.  Ch&nak,  their  ehie^  having  purchased  the  Ben&rasI  Bagh, 
which  belonged  to  the  Company's  agent  a^  Gholgh&t,  near  the 
city,  cut  down  the  trees,  and  founded  a  factory,  the  buildings  of 
which  were  raised  two  and  three  stories  high.  When  the  com- 
pound was  made,  and  the  rooms  were  ready  to  be  roofed  in,  the 
nobles  and  chief  men  among  the  Saiyids  and  Mughals,  who  were 
great  merchants,  ^ went  to  Mir  N&sir,  Faujddr  of  Hughli,  and 
declared  that  if  the  strangers  were  allowed  to  ascend  their 
lofky  houses,  they,  the  Mughals,  would  be  greatly  dishonoured, 
seeing  that  the  persons  of  their  females  would  be  exposed  to 
view.  1\iQ  faujddr  sent  a  report  of  the  matter  to  Naw&b  JaTar 
Kh&n,  and  directed  the  Mughals  and  other  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  place  to  accompany  it.  They  all  complained  before  the 
Nawab,  who  issued  orders  to  the  faujddr^  to  the  effect  that  not 
another  brick  or  timber  should  be  allowed  to  be  raised.  The 
faujddr^  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  order,  prohibited  all  the 
masons  and  carpenters  from .  carrying  on  the  work,  and  ordered 
that  no  one  should  go  to  the  factory.  Thus  the  work  remained 
unfinished.  Mr.  Chdnak,  with  great  indignation,  prepared  to 
fight;  but  as  he  had  a  very  small  force,  and  only  one  vessel  was 
present  at  the  time,  while  the  Mughals,  who  were  joined  by  the 
powerful  favjddr^  had  assembled  in  great  number,  he  saw  no 
advantage  in  taking  any  hostile  measure  against  them,  and  was 

^  This  is  not  very  logical  or  comprehensible. 

'  Called  Golgot  by  Orme. — FragmmU,  p.  281. 

^  His  name  was  Abda-I  GhanL — See  Orme's  FragmenU^  p.  281. 
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obliged  to  weigh  anchor.  He  had  a  burning  glass  in  his  ship, 
with  which,  by  concentrating  the  sun's  rays,  he  burnt  the  river 
fiswe  of  the  city  as  far  as  Ghandemagore.  With  a  view  to 
avenge  this  injury,  the  faujddr  wrote  to  the  police  station  at 
Mkkhu4,  with  orders  to  stop  the  vessel.  The  thdnaddr  accord- 
ingly, in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  vessel,  prepared  an 
iron  chain,  each  link  of  which  was  ten  sirs  in  weight,  and  having 
made  it  in  length  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  river,  kept  it  ready 
and  made  it  firm  to  the  wall  of  the  fort.  The  chain  being 
extended  across  the  river,  the  vessel  was  thus  intercepted;  but 
Mr.  Ghanak  cut  through  the  chain  with  a  European  sword,  and 
went  on  his  way.^  He  took  his  vessel  out  to  sea,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  Dakhin. 

In  those  days  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  was  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  straitened  by  his  enemy  for  provisions,  and  his  camp 
was  reduced  to  starvation.  Upon  this  the  chief  of  the  factory  in 
the  Gamatic  sent  vessels  laden  with  grain,  showing  great  considera- 
tion for  the  throne,  and  proved  of  great  service.  The  Emperor 
was  much  pleased  with  the  English  people,  and  desired  to  know 
the  Honourable  Gompany's  wishes.  The  English  chief  re- 
quested him  to  grant  a  satwd  and  farmdn^  giving  permission  to 
establish  factories  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdotn,  and  particularly 
in  Bengal.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  royal  orders 
exempting  the  Honourable  Gompany^s  ships  from  custom  duties, 
fixing  a  sum  of  three  thousand  rupees  as  a  peshkash  to  be 
presented  to  the  bakhahi  of  the  port,  and  giving  permission  for 
the  establishment  of  factories,  were  issued.  JVIr.  Gh&nak  returned 
with  the  Toj2Xfairmdm  irom  the  Dakhin  to  Bengal.  He  sent  his 
agents  with  the  peskhash  and  some  presents  to  Ja'far  Kh&n, 
and  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  factory  in  Galcutta.  Mr. 
Gh&nak  accordingly  erected  a  new  factory  at  the  place  where  he 
anchored  a'ler  returning  from  the  Dakhin,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Ghdnak.     He  founded  the  city  and  populated  it, 

^  In  the  account  of  Job  Gbarnock  in  Orme*s  Fragmenttf  p.  282,  this  forcing  of 
the  iron  chain  at  Tilianp&ra  is  mentioned. 
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and  gave  a  stimalus  to  the  trade  of  Bengal.    That  factory  is  well 
known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Fort. 

Calcutta  is  a  large  city,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bh&girati. 
It  is  a  large  port,  and  the  great  mart  of  the  trade  of  the  Honour- 
able Company  and  their  dependents.  Small  vessels  called  salqp 
(sloops  P)  every  year  trade  with  this  port  from  China,  Europe, 
and  other  countries,  and  almost  at  all  times  some  are  at  anchor 
there.  In  these  days  this  city  is  the  residence  of  the  chief 
English  officers,  and  the  city  and  its  dependencies  are  considered 
their  property.  The  buildings  are  built  entirely  of  masonry, 
plastered  with  lime  or  mud.  The  land,  on  account  of  its  vicinity 
to  the  sea,  is  very  brackish  and  damp,  and  hence  the  houses  are 
raised  two  or  three  stories  high.  The  lower  apartments  are  not 
fit  to  be  inhabited.  The  buildings  are  like  those  of  Europe, 
airy,  spacious,  and  commodious.  The  city  is  very  large,  and 
all  constructed  of  brick.  Besides  the  English,  the  Bengalis, 
Armenians,  and  other  inhabitants,  are  also  opulent  merchants. 
The  water  of  the  wells,  on  account  of  its  brackish  quality,  is  not 
drinkable.  If  any  person  drinks  it,  he  is  sure  to  suffer.  In  the 
hot  and  rainy  seasons  it  becomes  peculiarly  bitter  and  saline,  and 
consequently  drinking  water  is  procured  from  tanks.  The  sea  is 
forty  ko8  distant  from  the  city,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
occur  every  day  and  every  night.  At  full  moon  the  bore  rushes 
in  for  three  days  with  unusual  violence.  It  presents  a  curious  and 
wonderful  scene ;  it  throws  some  boats  on  the  shore,  and  breaks 
others  to  pieces ;  those  which  are  not  near  the  shore  receive  no 
injury  from  it,  and  therefore  no  boat,  large  or  small,  is  left 
there  unanchored.  In  the  same  manner,  towards  the  end  of  the 
lunar  month,  the  water  rolls  in  with  great  violence  for  three  days 
and  nights.  These  high  floods  are  called  homdn  in  the  Bengali 
language,  and  that  which  takes  place  daily  is  termed  jowdr- 
bhdta. 

A  mud  fort  towards  the  south,  outside  the  city,  constructed 
after  tlie  English  model,  is  very  marvellous.  Its  praise  is 
beyond  all  expression ;  it  is  well  worth  seeing.     The  wall  which 
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encircles  it  appears  in  every  direction  low  from  the  outside,  just 
like  the  embankment  of  a  tank ;  but  looking  at  it  from  the  inside 
it  appears  high.  Very  large  and  lofty  buildings  are  erected 
within  it,  and  much  skill  is  shown  in  the  entire  construction  of 
this  foi*t.  There  are  many  other  wonderful  and  excellent  works 
in  this  city.  As  regards  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  and  various 
novelties,  there  is  no  city  like  this  in  the  whole  pf  Hindust&n, 
except  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  which  is  incomparable.  Its  only  defects 
are  that  the  air  is  very  insalubrious,  the  water  brackish,  and  the 
soil  damp,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  floors  of  the  houses,  although 
made  of  bricks  and  lime,  are  still,  from  the  excess  of  moisture, 
always  damp,  and  the  walls  also  are  wet  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  cubits.  For  four  months  in  the  winter  the  climate  is  not 
so  unhealthy ;  but  for  eight  months  during  the  summer  and 
rainy  seasons  it  is  very  injurious. 

Calcutta  is  a  wonderful  city,  in  the  country  of  Bang. 

It  is  a  specimen  of  both  China  and  Farang. 

Its  buildings  are  heart-attracting  and  delightful. 

Their  heads  are  exalted  to  the  height  of  the  sky. 

The  decorations  executed  in  them  by  skilful  persons 

Exhibit  a  variety  of  good  colours  and  beautiful  drawings. 

From  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  the  European  artists 

The  senses  of  the  spectator  are  overpowered. 

The  hat-wearing  Englishmen  who  dwell  in  them 

All  speak  the  truth  and  have  good  dispositions. 

As  are  the  dwellings,  so  are  their  occupants. 

How  can  I  sufficiently  indite  their  praises  ? 

The  roads  made  of  pounded  brick  are  so  level, 

That  the  morning  breezes  sweep  away  all  the  dirt  from  them. 

In  all  the  lanes  persons  whose  faces  are  like  the  moon  take  their  walks, 

So  that  you  would  say  the  earth  was  bathed  in  moonlight. 

One  is  like  the  moon,  the  other  like  the  planet  Jupiter, 

The  third  shows  a  beauty  like  that  of  Venus. 

As  a  multitude  of  persons  like  the  planets  roam  in  every  direction, 

The  streets  take  the  resemblance  of  the  Milky  Way. 
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You  will  see,  if  you  go  to  the  hatdr,  all  the  excellent  things  of  the 

world. 
All  things  which  are  produced  in  any  part  of  the  inhabited  world 
Are  found  in  its  hazdr  without  difficulty. 
If  I  attempt  to  write  in  praise  of  the  marvels  of  the  city, 
The  pen  will  refuse  its  office. 
But  it  is  well  known  to  all  of  every  degree 
That  it  combines  the  beauties  of  China  and  Farang. 
The  ground  is  as  level  as  the  face  of  the  sky. 
And  the  roads  in  it  are  as  straight  as  the  line  of  the  equator. 
People  go  out  to  walk  on  them, 
And  there  they  meet  together  like  the  planets. 
Such  a  city  as  this  in  the  country  of  the  Bengalis 
Kobody  has  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  world. 

Account  of  Fardsddngd. 

Chandemagore,  alias  Far&sd&ngd,  is  twelve  ko8  from  Calcutta, 
and  there  is  a  factory  in  it  beloDging  to  the  French  Christians. 
It  is  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Bh&girati.  An  officer  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  France  remains  there  to  govern  the  town 
and  manage  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  place.  The  English  haye 
no  concern  with  it.  In  the  same  manner,  Chochr&  (Chinsura)  is 
in  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Walandiz  (Hollanders).  This  place  is 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Hughli,  and  is  one  kos  to  the 
north  of  Farasdingd.  In  like  manner,  Seor&ropur  (Serarapore), 
which  is  also  situated  on  the  same  stream,  and  opposite  to  Ch&nak, 
has  a  factory  of  the  tribe  of  Dan&m&r  (Denmark),  by  which  name 
the  station  itself  is  sometimes  called.  In  these  places  no  other 
rule  prevails  than  that  of  the  nation  which  owns  the  factories. 

I  again  resume  my  original  subject.  Naw&b  Ja'far  Kh&n, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  built  on  his  own  property,  which  lay 
to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Murshidabad,  a  ganj\  a  hatrd^  a 
mosque,  a  minaret,  a  reservoir,  and  a  large  well.  He  also 
raised  his  tomb  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  the  mosque,  with  the 
view  that  by  that  means  it  might  not  soon  get  injured,  and  that  by 
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the  fortunate  contiguity  of  the  mosque,  prayers  might  constantly 
be  made  in  his  name.  As  his  end  approached,  having  no  son, 
he  appointed  as  his  representative  and  successor  Sar&rdz  Eh&n, 
his  daughter's  son,  whom  he  had  brought  up  from  infancy, 
and  consigned  to  his  care  all  public  treasure,  the  buried  wealth, 
furniture,  and  all  the  privileges  appertaining  to  the  Niz&m  and 
the  Emperor. 

The  Sixth  Year  of  (he  Reign  of  Ahmad  Shah. 

In  this  year,  ^Im&du-l  Mulk  (Ghaziu-d  din),  having  secured 
the  concurrence  of  Malhar  Mahratta,  attacked  Suraj  Mai  J&t, 
who  was  one  of  the  dependents  of  Safdar  Jang.  Suraj  Mai, 
having  taken  refuge  in  one  of  his  forts,  wrote  to  Ahmad  Sh&h 
and  Intiz&mu-d  daula,  representing  that  if  'Im&du-l  Mulk,  joined 
by  the  Mahrattas,  should  acquire  power,  he  would  assuredly 
ruin  the  Empire  as  well  as  the  Waz&rat.  Intiz&mu-d  daula 
saw  the  evil,  and  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  proceed,  on  pretence 
of  hunting,  towards  Sikandr&,  where  Holkar  Mahratta  suddenly 
made  an  attack  upon  the  royal  army.  Ahmad  Sh&h  with  his 
mother,  Intizamu-d  daula,  and  some  other  followers,  fled.  All  the 
royal  camp  equipage  and  the  insignia  of  royalty  were  plundered 
by  the  B&jputs.  Malika  Zam&niya,  the  daughter  of  Farrukh 
Siyar,  with  other  ladies  of  the  royal  household,  were  captured 
by  the  Mahratta  and  received  into  his  zenana,  and  the  honour 
of  the  family  of  Timdr  received  a  deadly  wound.^ 

'Im&du-l  Mulk,  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  abandoned  the 
siege  of  the  Jat's  forts,  and  in  company  with  Malh&r  E&o  Holkar 
and  Sains&mu-d  daula,  the  commandant  of  artillery,  returned  to 
Dehli.  There,  in  concert  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  throne,  he 
first  killed  Intiz&mu-d  daula,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  then 
assumed  the  rank  otwazir  for  himself,  under  the  title  of  Ghdziu-d 

*  Grant  Duff  {Eittory  of  the  Mahrattas^  vol.  ii.  p.  78)  says  merely  that  the 
^<^^e  was  plundered.  Scott  says  that  after  the  outcry  and  plunder,  the  ladies 
were  released  and  furnished  with  an  escort  to  Dehli.— Scott,  Hiitory  of  the  Deccan^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  229. 
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din  Khdn.  He  took  Ahmad  Shdh  and  his  mother  prisoners, 
and  treated  them  with  every  indignity.  The  pen  now  turns  to 
other  matters,  and,  if  God  please,  the  present  subject  shall  be 
hereafter  resumed. 

The  Mtihammadam  and  Christians  in  Malibdr  and  the  Ddkhin. 

Let  it  not  be  hidden  from  the  sun-resembling  minds  of  those 
who  understand  the  value  of  the  gems  of  intelligence,  that,  previous 
to  the  rise  of  Muhammadanism,  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  had 
intercourse,  as  merchants,  with  most  of  the  ports  of  the  Dakhin, 
such  as  Palni&r  ^  and  others.  Havin<r  become  familiar  with  the 
people  of  that  country,  they  established  their  residence  in  some  of 
the  cities,  and  built  houses  and  gardens. 

In  this  manner  they  sojourned  for  many  years.  When  the 
great  star  of  Muhammadanism  appeared,  and  the  rays  of  that 
world-enlightening  sun  shone  from  the  east  to  the  west,  gradually 
the  countries  of  Hindust&n  and  the  Dakhin  were  also  benefited 
by  the  light  of  the  Muhammadan  law,  and  intercourse  of  the 
Musulm&ns  with  that  country  began.  Many  of  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  that  country  espoused  the  Muhammadan  faith.  The 
Kajas  of  the  ports  of  Goa,  Ddbal,  and  Chand,  etc.,  allowed  all 
the  Musulm&ns  who  came  there  from  the  different  parts  of  Arabia 
to  settle  on  the  sea-shore,  and  treated  them  with  great  honour 
and  respect.  For  Jbhis  cause  the  Jews  and  Christians  burned  with 
the  fire  of  envy  and  malice.  But  when  the  countries  of  the  Dakhin 
and  Gujar&t  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Kings  of  Dehli,  and 
Isldra  was  established  in  them,  the  Europeans  put  the  seal  of 
silence  on  their  lips,  and  never  uttered  a  word  of  animosity  or 
opposition,  till  at  length,  about  the  year  900  a.h.  (1495  a.d.), 
when  weakness  and  disorder  found  their  way  into  the  government 
of  the  Sultdns  of  the  Dakhin,  the  Portuguese  Christians  received 
orders  from  their  King  to  build  their  forts  on  the  shore  of  the 

^  Perhaps  Paln&d,  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  Calicut  is  dtaated. 
TOL.  vin.  2tf 
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Indian  Ocean.  In  the  year  904  a.h.  (1499  a.d.)  four  ships  of 
the  same  people  arrived  at  the  ports  of  Kandarla^  and  K&likot 
(Calicut),  and  having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place,  they  returned  to  their  own  country. 
Next  year  six  vessels  came  and  anchored  at  K&likot.  The 
Portuguese  petitioned  the  chief  of  the  place,  who  was  called 
S&muri  (Zamorin),  to  prohibit  the  Muhammadans  from  inter- 
course with  Arabia,  remarking  that  they  would  benefit  him 
much  more  than  the  Muhammadans  could.  The  Samurl,  how- 
ever, gave  no  heed  to  their  prayers,  but  the  Christians  began 
to  deal  harshly  with  the  Muhammadans  in  all  their  transac- 
tions. At  last  the  Simuri,  being  provoked,  ga.ve  orders  that 
the  Christians  should  be  slain  and  plundered.  Seventy  persons 
of  rank  were  destroyed  among  the  Christians,  and  those  who 
remained  embarked  on  the  vessels,  and  thus  saved  themselves. 
They  landed  near  the  city  of  Koji  (Cochin),  the  chief  of  which 
was  at  hostility  with  the  Sdmuri.  They  obtained  his  permission 
to  build  a  fort,  which  they  completed  hurriedly  in  a  very  short 
time.  They  demolished  a  mosque  on  the  sea-shore,  and  made 
a  Christian  church  of  it.  This  was  the  first  fort  which  the 
Christians  built  in  India. 

With  the  same  expedition  they  built  a  fort  at  Kanur  (Cananore), 
and  to  their  entire  satisfaction  engaged  in  the  trade  of  pepper 
and  dry  ginger,  preventing  others  from  engaging  in  the  same 
traffic.  On  this  account  the  S&muri  raised  an  army,  and  having 
killed  the  son  of  the  chief  of  Cochin,  plundered  the  country  and 
returned.  The  heirs  of  those  who  were  slain  again  collected 
their  forces,  raised  the  standard  of  sovereignty,  and  restored  the 
population  of  the  country  to  its  former  state.  By  the  advice  of 
the  Firingis  they  built  ships  of  war,  and  the  chief  of  Cananore 
followed  their  example.  This  excited  the  anger  of  the  S&muri, 
who  lavished  immense  treasure  upon   an  army  raised   for  the 

*  The  passage  of  Firiahta^  from  "which  this  account  seems  to  he  taken,  and 
which  is  abstracted  from  the  Tuhfatu-l  Mujdhidin  (Briggs  vol.  iv.  p.  534),  has 
*'Koilad" ;  but  the  lithographed  original,  which,  as  usual,  differs  ver}-  much  from 
the  translation,  has  **  Kandaria.'* 
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purpose  of  attacking  Cochin ;  but  aa  the  Firingis  always  gave 
their  assistance  to  its  chief,  the  Sdmuri  returned  twice  unsuccessful. 
He  was  at  last  obliged  to  send  his  ambassadors  to  the  Kings  of 
Egypt,  Jedda,  Dakhin,  and  Gujar&t,  complaining  to  them  of 
the  outrages  of  the  Christians,  and  imploring  their  aid.  He 
also  at  the  same  time  represented  their  disrespect  towards  Isl&m, 
and  thus  excited  the  wrath  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  those  Princes. 
The  Sultdn  of  Egypt,  Mansur  Ghori,  sent  one  of  his  officers 
named  Amir  Husain  with  thirteen  ships  (ghrdbs)  full  of  fighting 
men  and  munitions  of  war  towards  the  coasts  of  Hindustan- 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Gujar&t  also  prepared  several  ships  to  oppose 
the  Firingis,  and  despatched  them  from  the  ports  of  Diu,  Surat, 
Goga,  Dabal,  and  Chand.  The  Egyptian  vessels  touched  first  at 
Dill,  and  joining  those  of  Gujar&t,  sailed  towards  Chand,  where 
the  Firingis  had  assembled.  This  force  was  augmented  by 
forty  vessels  of  the  S&muri,  and  some  from  the  port  of  D&bal. 
When  the  junction  was  effected,  a  fire-ship  of  the  Firingis, 
without  being  observed,  suddenly  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  water  was  instantly  in  a  blaze.  Malik 
Ayaz,  the  chief  of  Dili,  and  Amir  Husain,  prepared  to  oppose 
the  enemy,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Several  Egyptian  ships  were 
taken  by  the  enemy,  numerous  Muhammadans  drank  the  sweet 
water  of  martyrdom,  and  the  Firingis  returned  victorious  to 
their  port. 

It  was  during  these  days  that  Sult&n  Salim  of  Rum  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  Ghori  Sult&ns  of  Egypt,  and  thus  their  dynasty 
closed.  The  Sdmuri,  who  was  the  originator  of  all  these  dis- 
turbances, was  disheartened,  and  the  Firingis  obtained  complete 
power;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  month  of  Ramaz&n,  915  a.h. 
(Dec.  1509  A.D.),  they  came  into  Kdlikot,  set  the  Jdma'-masjtd 
on  fire,  and  swept  the  city  with  the  broom  of  plunder.  Next  day, 
the  Palnadis  collected  in  large  numbers,  and  falling  upon  the 
Christians,  killed  five  hundred  men  of  rank,  and  many  were 
drowned  in  the  sea.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword  fled  to  the 
port  of  Kiilim  (Coulon).     Having  entered  into  friendly  relations 
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with  the  zaminddr  of  that  place,  they  erected  a  fortress  for  theiir 
protection  about  half  a  fanakh  from  the  city. 

In  the  same  year  they  took  the  fort  of  60a,  belonging  to  Yusuf 
'Xdil  Sh&h,  who  retook  it  by  stratagem ;  bat  after  a  short  time, 
the  Firingis,  having  bribed  the  governor  of  the  place  with 
large  sums  of  gold,  again  became  its  masters,  and  they  made  the 
fort,  which  was  exceedingly  strong,  the  seat  of  their  Grovemmeiit. 
This  made  sorrow  and  grief  prey  upon  the  health  of  the  S&muri, 
who  expired  in  921  a.h.  (1515  a.d.).  His  brother,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  rolled  up  the  carpet  of  destruction,  and  pursued  the 
path  of  friendship  with  the  Firingis.  He  gave  them  ground 
for  a  fort  near  the  city  of  K&likot,  aud  took  an  agreement  from 
them  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  send  four  ships  laden  with 
pepper  and  dry  ginger  to  the  ports  of  Arabia.  For  some  time 
the  Firingis  observed  these  terms ;  but  when  the  fort  was  com- 
pleted, they  prohibited  his  trading  in  those  articles,  and  began 
again  to  practise  all  kinds  of  tyranny  and  persecution  upon  the 
followers  of  Isl&m. 

In  like  manner,  the  Jews  of  Kranghir  (Oranganore),  observing 
the  weakness  of  the  Samuri,  advanced  their  foot  beyond  the 
proper  limit,  and  made  a  great  many  Muhammadans  drink  the 
cup  of  martyrdom.  The  S&muri,  repenting  of  his  concessions, 
marched  towards  Cranganore,  and  so  entirely  extirpated  the 
Jews  that  not  a  trace  of  them  was  found  in  that  land.  After 
this,  joined  by  all  the  Musulm&ns  of  Faln&d,  he  proceeded  to 
K41ikot^  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  the  Firingis,  which  he 
reduced  with  great  difficulty.  This  increased  the  power  and 
pride  of  the  Palnddis,  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  agreement  with  the  Firingis,  began  to  send  their  ships 
full  of  pepper,  dry  ginger,  etc.,  to  the  ports  of  Arabia. 

In  the  year  938  a.h.  (1531  a.d.)  the  Firingis  founded  a  fort 
at  Jali&t,  six  lio%  from  K&likot,  and  prevented  the  sailing  of  the 
Paln&di  vessels.  About  the  same  time,  during  the  reign  of 
Burhdn  Niz&m  Shdh,  the  Christians  built  a  fort  at  Bivadanda, 
near  the  port  of  Ghaul,  and  took  up  their  residence  there.    In 
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the  reign  of  Sultdn  Bah4dur  Sh4h  of  Gujarit,  941  a.h.  (1534 
A.D.),  they  took  possession  of  the  ports  of  Swalh,  Dam&n  and 
Did^  Tirhich  belonged  to  the  Kings  of  Gnjar&t,  and  in  the  year 
943  A.H.  (1536  A.D.)  they  fiil]y  established  themselves  at  Cran- 
ganore  by  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  Sult&n  Salim  of  Kum  determined  to  expel  the 
Firingis  from  the  ports  of  India,  and  make  himself  master  of 
them.  With  this  view,  in  the  year  944  a.h.  (1537  A.I).),  he 
despatched  his  minister,  Sulaim&n  B&dsh&h,  in  command  of  one 
hundred  vessels,  and  he,  having  wrested  the  port  of  Aden  from 
Shaikh  'Amr,  son  of  Shaikh  Daud,  whom  he  put  to  death, 
sailed  to  the  port  of  Did,  and  there  made  preparations  for  war. 
He  was  nearly  victorious,  but,  for  want  of  provi^ons  and  treasure, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  unsuccessful  to  Rdm. 

In  the  year  963  a.h.  (1556  a.d.)  the  Tars&s  (Christians)  were 
in  possession  of  the  ports  of  Hurmuz,  Muskat,  Sumatra,  Malacca,, 
Mangalore,  Negapatam,  Barcelore,  Geylon,  and  Bengal,  to  the 
very  borders  of  China.  In  all  these  places  they  built  their  forts. 
But  Sult&n  'Ali  Hai  captured  the  fort  of  Sumatra  from  them,  and 
the  chief  of  Ceylon  also,  having  subdued  the  Firingis,  expelled 
them  from  his  dominions.  The  Sdmuri,  chief  of  K&likot,  being 
much  harassed,  sent  his  ambassadors  to  ^Ali  'j^dil  Sh&h  and 
Murtaz£  Niz&m  Shah,  instigating  them  to  wage  a  holy  war 
against  the  Firingis  and  turn  them  out  of  their  country. 

In  979  A.H.  (1570  a.d.)  the  Sdmuri  besieged  the  fort  of 
Jdlidt,  and  Nizdm  Shdh  and  ^iS^dil  Shdh  besieged  that  of  Biva- 
danda.  The  former,  through  his  courage,  was  successfiil  in 
capturing  the  fort ;  but  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  infidelity  of 
their  servants,  who  were  deceived  by  the  temptations  which  the 
Firingis  oflFered  them,  returned  without  Ailfilling  their  object. 

From  this  time  the  Christians  became  more  audacious  in  their 
persecution  of  the  Muhammadans,  in  so  far  that  they  stretched  out 
their  rapacious  hands  to  plunder  on  their  return  from  Jedda  some 
ships  of  the  Emperor  Jaldlu-d  din  Muhammad  Akbar,  which 
had  sailed  to  Mecca  without  their  permission,  and  they  treated  the 
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Musulmdns  with  great  severity  and  contempt.  They  burnt  down 
the  port  of  'Xdil&b&d  Far&in,  which  belonged  to  'iSCdil  Shdh, 
and  entirely  destroyed  it.  In  the  guise  of  merchants,  they  also 
came  to  Ddbal^  and  wished,  by  cunning  and  deceitful  means,  to 
obtain  possession  of  it ;  but  its  chief,  Khwdja  'AIiu-1  Malik,  a 
merchant  of  Shirdz,  being  aware  of  their  views,  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  their  men  of  rank,  and  devoted  himself  to 
extinguish  the  fire  of  mischief. 

Establishment  of  the  English  Power  in  India. 

Be  it  known  to  men  of  curiosity  that  from  the  date  that  the 
ships  of  the  Emperor  Jal4Iu-d  din  Muhammad  Akbar  were  seized 
by  the  Christians,  the  sending  of  vessels  to  the  ports  of  Arabia 
and  Persia  was  entirely  closed,  not  only  in  the  Dakhin  and  Bengal, 
but  in  other  provinces  of  Hindustan,  because  it  was  considered 
^beneath  the  royal  dignity  to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  Firiugis, 
and  to  send  them  without  entering  into  any  understanding  was  to 
throw  lives  and  property  into  danger.  The  Emperor's  nobles, 
however,  such  as  Naw4b ' Abdu-r  Rahim  Kh&n  Eh&n-kh&n&n,  and 
others,  having  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them,  used  to  send 
their  own  ships,  and  affairs  continued  in  this  course  for  some  time. 
When  the  Emperor  Nuru-d  din  Muhammad  Jahdngir  ascended 
the  throne  of  Dehli,  there  existed  great  discord  and  animosity 
between  the  Christians  of  Portugal,  France,  etc.  Thirsting  after 
the  blood  of  each  other,  they  read  together  the  same  evil  book  of 
hatred  and  malice.  Contrary  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
treated,  the  Emperor  granted  the  English  a  spot  in  Surat  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory.  This  was  the  first  settlement  which  the 
English  made  on  the  coasts  of  India.  Before  this,  they  also 
occasionally  brought  their  cargoes  to  the  ports  of  Hindustdn,  and 
having  sold  them  there,  returned  to  their  native  country.  After- 
wards, they  also  began  to  establish  their  factories  at  different 
places  in  the  Dakhin  and  Bengal.  In  the  time  of  Aurangzeb 
'iilamgir,  they  founded  the  city  of  Calcutta,  an  account  of  which 
Iiaa  been  given  above,  and  requires  no  repetition. 
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Battle  of  Nawdb  Muzaffar  Jang,  son  of  Nawdb  Nizdmu-l 
Mulk  Amf  JdK%  daughtery  with  Nawdb  Anwdru-d  din  Khan, 
of  Gopdmau,  a  descendant  of  Roahan  Islam  Khan. 

Nawab  Muzaffar  Jang,  grandson  of  Nawdb  Nizdmu-1  Mulk 
Asaf  Jah,  at  the  instigation  of  Husain  Dost  Khdn,  alias  Ghandd, 
a  resident  of  Arkdt  (Arcot),  joined  the  French  of  Phuljari  (Pon- 
dicherry),  and  invaded  Anw&ru-d  din  Kh&n  Shah&mat  Jang  of 
Gopamau^  who  had  been  governor  of  Ark&t  from  the  time  of  the 
said  Nawab  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  with  the  intention  of  wresting  the 
place  from  him.  A  great  battle  ensued.  Naw&b  Shah&mat  Jang, 
however,  having  fought  very  boldly,  and  given  proof  of  his  valour, 
fell  in  the  field.  Naw&b  Niz&mu-d  daula  N4sir  Jang,  the  second 
son  of  Naw&b  Asaf  J4h,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  chiefship 
of  the  Dakhin  after  his  death,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  his  sister'^s  son,  marched  to  punish  Muzaffar  Jang  with  a  body 
of  70,000  horse  and  a  he  of  foot-soldiers.  Having  reached  the 
port  of  Phuljari,  he  engaged  in  battle  on  the  26th  of  Rabi''u-l 
akhir,  1163  a.h.  (24th  March,  1750  A.D.),and  became  victorious. 
Muzaffar  Jang  was  captured  alive.  Nizdmu-1  Mulk  passed  the 
whole  rainy  season  in  Arkdt. 

The  French  of  Phuljari,  having  made  a  confederacy  with 
Hinirnat  Khau  and  other  Afgh&n  chiefs  of  the  Camatic,  and 
servants  of  Niz4niu-d  daula,  made  them  blind  to  the  obligations 
they  owed  to  their  master,  with  the  temptation  of  land  and 
riches.  These  ungrateful  people  prepared  to  take  cunning  and 
deceitful  measures,  and  joining  with  the  Christian  French  of 
Phiiljari,  made  an  attack  in  the  night  of  the  16th  Muharram, 
1164  A.H.  (19th  Nov.  1750  a.d.).  They  made  Naw&b  Niz&mu-d 
daula  drink  the  red  cup  of  martyrdom,  and  after  his  death  the 
said  Afgh&ns  and  French  raised  Muzaffar  Jang  to  the  chief- 
ship  of  the  Dakhin.  This  Naw&b,  with  a  body  of  the  Afgh&ns, 
went  to  Phuljari,  and  having  employed  a  great  number  of  the 
Christian  French,  purchased  their  support  of  himself.  In  the 
same  year  he  proceeded  with  an  army  of  the  Afgh&ns  and  the 
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French  to  Haidardb&d,  and  passing  through  Ark&t,  entered  the 
territory  of  the  former  tribe. 

By  the  revolution  of  time  a  difference  arose  between  Mu- 
zaffar  Jang  and  the  Afgh&ns,  which  turned  to  open  hostility. 
On  the  17th  Kabfu-l  awwal  of  the  said  year,  both  parties 
prepared  for  battle.  On  one  side  stood  Muzaffar  Jang  and 
the  French,  and  on  the  other  the  Afghdns.  Himmat  Eh&n 
and  the  other  Afgh&n  chiefs  suffered  the  consequences  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  were  slain.  Muzaffar  Jang  also,  haying  received  a 
^ound  in  his  eye-ball,  hastened  to  his  grave.  After  this  the 
French  entered  the  service  of  Amiru-1  Mamdlik  Sal&bat  Jang, 
the  third  son  of  JCaa£  J&h,  and  having  obtained  possession  of 
Shikakul  (Chicacole),  E&jbandar,  etc.,  they  acquired  great 
strength.  Their  sway  extended  to  different  parts  of  the  Dakhin. 
For  a  long  time  they  had  kept  up  iw  intercourse  with  this 
province,  but  nobody  took  them  into  service.  Muzaffar  Jang 
was  the  first  who  employed  them,  and  brought  them  into  land 
belonging  to  Muhammadans. 

When  the  French  had  reached  this  degree  of  power,  the 
English,  who  are  ever  on  thirst  for  their  blood,  also  ventured  to 
encroach  upon  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Emperor.  Having 
taken  possession  of  some  parts  of  the  Dakhin,  they  made  them* 
selves  master  of  the  fort  of  Surat,  and  erected  strong  ketones 
in  Bengal.  They  obtained  orders  from  the  Court  of  ""j^laragir 
for  the  exemption  from  tax  of  their  goods,  and  they  firmly 
settled  in  Bengal.  As  the  French  had  put  Naw&b  Anw&ru-d 
din  Kh4n,  of  Gop&mau,  Governor  of  Arkat,  to  death,  and  having 
nominally  chosen  a  person  as  chief,  had  gained  ground  in  the 
Dakhin,  Naw&b  Muhammad  'Ali  Kh&n,  his  son,  made  friendship 
with  the  English  officers,  who  in  all  respects  gave  him  their 
assistance,  and  used  their  best  efforts  to  extirpate  the  French.  In 
1174  A.H.  (1760  A.D.)  they  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Phuljari,  and 
having  wrested  it  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  levelled  all  the 
buildings  in  it  with  the  ground.  Shik&knl,  R&jbandar,  and  other 
possessions  of  the  French,  the  conquest  of  which  was  beyond  all 
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expectation,  fell  of  themselves  into  their  hands.  Naw&b  Mu- 
hammad 'AH  Eh&n  Mansur  Jang,  by  the  favour  of  the  English, 
became  governor  of  Ark&t,  under  the  title  of  Wal&j&h  Amiru-1 
Hind  Muhammad  ^Ali  Khdn  Bah&dur  Mansdr  Jang.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  English  officers,  and  spent  his 
whole  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  and  delight.  At  present 
the  territory  of  Ark&t,  like  Bengal,  is  under  the  sway  of  the 
English,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 


CXL. 
TARrKH-I    SHii^H    'ALAM 

OP 

MANir  LXL. 

[The  author  of  this  little  work  was  Manti  L&l  or  Mun&  L&l,  son 
of  Bahddur  Singh  Munshi.  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  MS.  extends  to 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign,  and  at  the  end  Sir  Henry 
has  written,  "  Imperfect  as  usual.*"  It  is  the  most  common  life 
of  this  Emperor,  and  was  used  by  Colonel  Francklin  for  his  Life 
of  Sh&h  'Alara.] 

CXLL 
SHAH  'ALAM-NAMA 

OP 

GHUL^M    'ALt    KHAN. 

This  life  of  Sh&h  'Alam  was  written  by  a  Mughal  named  Ghul&m 
'AH  Kh&n,  who  was  formerly  in  the  service  of  Prince  Mirzd 
Jaw&n  Bakht  Bah&dur  Sh&h.  It  gives  at  the  end  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Sh&h  'Alam,  but  the  history  in  reality  stops  far 
short  of  that  event,  just  previous  to  the  blinding  of  the  Emperor 
by  Ghulam  K&dir  in  1788  a.d.  This  work  also  was  used  by 
Colonel  Francklin. 

Size — 8  by  5  inches,  252  pages  of  13  Unes  each. 
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CXLII. 
'IMADU-S     SA'iCDAT 

OF 

MfR  GHULAM  'ALt. 

This  work  was  composed  in  1223  a.h.  (1808  a.d.),  by  Ohul&m 
''All  Bazwi  [or  according  to  Mr.  Morley,^  Mir  GhuUra  ""All 
Nakawi  bin  Saiyid  Muhammad  Akmal  Eh&n]  at  the  request  of 
Col.  Baillie,  Resident  at  Lucknow.  It  contains  an  account  of 
the  Naw&bs  of  Oudh,  from  Sa'&dat  Khdn  to  Sa'&dat  'AH,  and 
gives  some  particulars  regarding  the  transactions  in  Rohilkhand 
which  make  it  worthy  of  perusal.  It  also  gives  many  interesting 
details  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Hindust&n,  the  Mahrattas, 
the  Durr&ni  Afghans,  the  Niz&ras,  the  Sikhs,  etc.  The  work 
concludes  with  the  arrival  of  Lord  Minto  as  Governor-General 
in  1807  A.D.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  another  work  of  the 
same  author,  called  either  Imdmu-s  Sa'ddnt  or  Ma'dan-i  8a*ddat, 
whicli  goes  over  the  same  ground,  but  in  much  greater  detail. 

The  author  gives  the  following  account  of  himself.  When  he 
was  eight  years  old,  he  was  summoned  by  his  father  from  Rai 
Bareilly  to  Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  where,  though  he  was  placed  under 
tutors,  his  idleness  prevented  him  acquiring  any  knowledge.  In 
consequence  of  Ghul&m  E&dir's  proceedings,  his  father  left  Dehli 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  our  author  repaired  to  Lucknow, 
where,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  his  studies,  he  became  a 
great  opponent  of  the  learned  men  of  the  city,  and  vainly  tried 
to  argue  with  them  upon  false  and  insufficient  premises ;  never* 
theless,  he  thus,  by  questionable  and  illicit  means,  managed  to 

J  [Catalogue,  p.  93.] 
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acquire  a  little  true  knowledge.  Meanwhile  the  news  arrived  of 
his  father^s  death  in  the  Dakhin,  after  having  performed  his 
pilgrimage.  He  was  thus  forced  to  visit  and  remain  in  that 
country  for  the  period  of  seven  years,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  native  land.  He  says  he  mentions  all  these  circumstances 
in  order  to  excuse  his  sad  deficiency  of  learned  acquirements.^ 

Size  of  MS.  8vo.,  646  pages  of  15  lines  each.  [This  work  has 
been  printed  at  Lucknow.] 

EXTRACT. 

Death  of  Shuja^u-d  daula. 

[There  are  many  stories  current  about  the  disease  with 
which  the  Naw&b  Shuja^u-d  daula  was  affected ;  some  of  them 
opposed  to  all  reason,  and  others  so  unworthy  of  credence  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  being  recorded.  What  was  constantly 
affirmed  is,  that  he  had  a  bubo  (khiydrdk)  which  suppurated. 
Ointment  was  applied  to  it,  but  so  far  from  healing,  the  wound 
grew  worse  from  day  to  day.  He  lived  for  a  month  and  thirteen 
days  at  Faiz&bad,  during  which  time,  that  form  which  had  been 
noted  for  its  stalwart  proportions  grew  thin  and  slender  as  a 
thread;  and  his  arms  looked  like  reed  pens  in  his  sleeves.  He 
died  on  the  night  of  the  14th  Zi-l  kaMa,  1188  a.h.  (1775  a.d.).]i 

^  [There  is  no  confirmation  in  this  work  or  in  the  TdHkh^i  Mmaffari  of  the  story 
told  in  the  Siyaru-l  Muta-akhkhirin  ahout  H&fiz  Rahmat  Eh^'s  daughter.  The 
Gul'i  Rahmat  is  specific,  and  says  that  he  died  of  a  swelling  called  in  Hindi  bad 
(hubo).] 
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CXLIII. 
,  NIGXR-Ni^MA-I  HIND 

OF 

SAIYID    GHULil^M    'ALt. 

[Tras  work  was  written  by  Saiyid  Ghul4in  'AH,  the  author  of 
the  preceding  work.  He  states  in  his  Preface  that  he  wrote 
the  'Imddu-a  Sa'ddat,  containing  memoirs  of  the  ancestors  of 
Yaminu-d  danla,  Nizdmu-l  Mulk,  Nawdb  Sa'&dat,  'AH  Khdn 
Bah&dar  Mub&riz  Jang,  at  Colonel  John  Baillie^s  ^  suggestion, 
by  whom  it  was  highly  approved  of  on  perusal.  At  his  patron'^s 
recommendation,  he  then  went  away  in  expectation  of  employ- 
ment, and  after  spending  a  short  interval  at  Cawnpore  and 
Gorakhpur,  came  to  Faiz&b&d,  where  he,  for  certain  reasons,  re- 
mained a  considerable  time.  During  his  stay,  he  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  sending  his  patron  some  present,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  be  recalled  to  his  presence;  when  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  from  a  person  of  known  veracity,  who  had  been 
present  at  all  the  engagements,  and  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
a  whole  world  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  whose  name  he  says  shall 
be  disclosed  on  fitting  occasions,  an  account  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  chief  of  the  Dakhinls,  Sad&sheo  E&o  Bh&o  and  the 
Shdh  Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&li.  Although  these  events  had  been 
chronicled  in  the  ""Irnddu-s  8a*ddat,  yet  they  were  not  equally 
well  authenticated  nor  so  fully  detailed,  being  merely  recorded 
briefly,  and  in  conformity  with  conflicting  statements.  They 
were  introduced  among  the  exploits  of  Naw&b  Shujd'u-d  daula 

^  [Major  Fuller's  translation  calls  him  "  Mr.  John  Bayloy.*'] 
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Bahadur;  but  as  the  main  object  of  the  work  was  something 
else,  many  important  facts  were  omitted ;  consequently  he  had 
determined  to  compose  a  separate  little  book  regarding  this 
wondrous  incident.  Partly  from  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  Oolonel  Baillie,  of  whose  taste 
for  historical  researches  he  was  well  aware,  he  wrote  these  few 
pages,  and  styled  them  the  Nigdr-ndma-i  Mind.  He  concludes 
with  a  hope  that  that  gentleman  will  have  the  kindness  to  peruse 
his  work,  and  that  the  public  will  charitably  excuse  all  its  faults 
and  failings,  etc. 

In  a  subsequent  page  the  author  informs  us  that  his  authority 
was  a  brahman  of  the  Dakhin,  named  R&o  E&shi  K&o,^  who  was 
in  the  service  of  Naw4b  Shuj&'u-d  daula  of  Oudh,  and  was 
present  at  the  interview  which  the  Mahratta  envoy  Bhaw&ni 
Shankar  had  with  him.^  ''  He  related  just  whatever  happened 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  writer  of  these  lines  clothed  the  facts 
detailed  to  him  without  increase  or  decrease  in  the  garb  of 
phraseology.^ 

This  work  travels  over  some  of  the  ground  already  covered  by 
the  Tdrikh'i  Ibrahim  Khdn^  and  there  are  strong  indications  that 
our  author  had  access  to  that  work  when  he  wrote  this.  The 
Tdrikh-i  Ibrahim  KJidn  was  finished  in  1786  a.d.  The  Nigdr- 
ndma  bears  no  date,  but  it  was  written  after  the  'Imddu-s  Sa*ddat^ 
which  was  not  finished  till  1808  a.h.  So  the  oral  information 
which  the  author  received  must  have  been  reminiscences  of  more 
than  twenty  years'*  standing.  This  work  is  written  in  much 
greater  detail  than  the  Tdrikh-i  Ibrdhim  Khdn^  and  the  language 
is  more  laboured  and  high  flown. 

The  whole  work  was  translated  for  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  by  the 
late  Major  Fuller,  and  from  that  translation  the  following 
Extracts  have  been  taken. 

Size — 6  inches  by  4,  280  pages  of  9  lines  each.] 

»  [See  infrd.l  «  ISuprd,  p.  277.] 
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EXTRACTS. 

Ahmad  Shakes  Review  of  his  Army, 

The  ever-triumphant  army  of  the  Sh&h,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  corps,  each  of  which  consisted  of  1200  horsemen,  were  drawn 
up,  armed  and  accoutred,  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  under  the 
command  of  the  under-mentioned  chiefs:  Barkhurd&r  Kh&u, 
Ashrafu-l  Wuzrd  Sh&h  Wall  Khdn,  Sard&r-i  Sard&r&n  Sarddr 
Jahdn  Kh&n,  Sh&h  Pasand  Khfin,  Nasir  Kh&n  Buluch,  Bark- 
hdrd^r  Kh&n  Sakma'ah,  Zamralah  Kh&n  Kulwaragh&si,  and 
Mur&d  Kh&n  an  Ir&ni  Mughal.  Out  of  the  whole  24,000  horse- 
men, 6000  were  ghuldms,^  who  were  encamped  all  round  the  royal 
pavilion  at  the  distance  of  half  a  kos ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  ranged  under  the  above-named  leaders.  Two  thousand 
camels  for  the  transport  of  shdhinsj  each  camel  carrying  one 
shdhin  (a  swivel-gun)  and  two  shdhinchis  (men  to  serve  it),  as 
well  as  40  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  several  camels  laden  with 
rockets,  were  counted  among  the  royal  troops.  Along  with 
Nawdb  Shuj&'u-d  daula  Bahddur  were  2000  cavalry,  2000  in- 
fantry, and  20  guns  of  different  calibre ;  and  with  Najibu-d 
daula  6000  cavalry  and  8000  Eohilla  infantry.  *  *  Along  with 
Davindi  Kh&n  and  H&fizu-l  Mulk  H&fiz  Bahmat  Kh&n  were 
counted  18,000  Eohilla  infantry,  3000  or  4000  cavalry,  and 
some  guns;  while  with  Ahmad  Kh&n  Bangash  Farrukh&bddi 
there  were  only  2000  horse  and  foot  altogether,  besides  camp 
followers  and  attendants  and  a  few  guns. 

The  total  force  on  this  side  was  reckoned  at  40,000  cavalry  and 
several  thousand  infantry ;  out  of  which  number  40,000  cavalry 
and  10,000  infantry^    The  men  of  the  royal  army  were  of  several 

*  This  appears  to  bo  a  mistake  for  "  Out  of  the  24  corps  of  cavalry,  6000  bone- 
men  were  ghuidmt.**  [*' Ahmad  Sh&h's  array  consisted  of  24  dastas.'* — Akhbdru-l 
Muhabbat,  This  authority  entirely  agrees  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  g:un6,  and 
either  derived  its  information  direct  from  the  Nigdr-ndma  or  from  the  same  source.] 

>  [Major  Fuller  was  in  doubt  about  this  passage,  and  wrote  his  translation  in 
pencil.  There  seems  to  be  some  omission  in  the  text.  The  corresponding  passage 
in  the  Akhbdru-l  Muhabbat  says :  ''  The  whole  army  amounted  to  40,000  horse  and 
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different  denominations.   First,  Durr&uis  of  the  same  tribe  as  the 
Sh&h,  every  one  of  whom  might  be  well  called  iron -hearted,  and 
a  smasher  of  the  hardest  rock  ;  second,  Kazalb&shis,  all  of  whom 
were  equal  in   strength  and  martial  prowess   to  Rustam  and 
Narim&n ;  third,  Kabulis,  who  used  the  sher-bachahs^  all  youths 
with  frames  sturdy  as  elephants,  and  mounted  on  steeds  of  foreign 
breed,  looking  like  mountains  and  accustomed  to  traverse  tlie 
desert ;    fourth,  the   valiant    and   devoted    ghuldina   and   4000 
ahdhinchis^  well-drilled  and  expert  shots,  two  of  whom  rode  one 
camel.     These  made  up  24,000  cavalry,  and  there  were  also  4000 
ahdhinckis,  who  were  reckoned  the  most  warlike  force,  and  used 
to  receive  subsistence  money  from  the  presence.     Their  names 
were   inscribed   on  a  roll   in  the   BakhsMs   office ;    they  were 
all  picked  and  experienced  soldiers  of  proved  courage  and  loyalty, 
and  strong,  valiant  and  impetuous  warriors.     Besides,  there  was 
a  forc^  not  taken  into  account,  which  was  styled  the  corps  of 
yaUms^   for    in   company  with  each  Durrdni    were  four  yatim 
horsemen.     The  corps  was   intended  solely   for  harassing  and 
pillaging  the  enemy ;  and  hence,  after  the  Durrdnis  made  a  charge 
in  the  heat  of  a  battle,  the  yatims  followed  in  rear  of  them,  and 
prosecuted  their  attacks.     These  same  Abd&li  yatims  used  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  supplies,  and  making 
predatory  forays,  and  whatever  spoil  fell  into  their  hands,  they 
were  allowed   to  retain,  but  no    subsistence  was  granted  them 
by  government. 

Retime  of  the  BhWa  Troops. 

Sad&sheo  B&o  Bh4o,  having  heard  the  news  that  the  Shdh 
had  been  holding  a  review  of  his  troops,  and  that  the  royal  army 
resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea  was  preparing  to  move,  came 
several  marches  this  side  of  Kunjpura,  and  had  an  inspection  of 

40,000  foot-soldiers,  out  of  which  thirty  thousand  mounted  and  ten  thousand  dis- 
mounted men,  having  aJier-baehas  (pistols)  of  E&bul,  and  two  thousand  small  guns, 
carried  by  camels,  belonged  to  the  King.  These  numbers  were  ascertained  from  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  royal  records."] 
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his  own  soldiery.  In  effect,  the  muster  of  the  army  (terrible 
from  its  numbers  as  the  day  of  judgment)  belonging  to  the  B&o 
in  question  was  according  to  the  under-mentioned  detaiL  Ibr&bim 
Kh&n,  besides  the  body  of  horsemen  mentioned  below,  of  whom 
only  2000  accompanied  him,  had  9000  Gr&rd{  carbineers,  with  four 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  every  1000  men.  His  foil  complement  was 
6000  cavalry ;  ^  Malh&r  R&o  Holkar,  5000  cavalry ;  Jhankiiji 
Sindhia,  10,000 ;  Appdji  Gaikaw&r,  3000 ;  Jaswant  B&o  Panwir, 
2000 ;  Shamsher  Bahddur,  3000 ;  Piluji,  Jidun's  son,  3000 ; 
Bithal  Sheo  Deo,  3000  ;  Balwant  R&o,  a  half-brother  of  Bb&o, 
who,  on  all  trying  occasions,  dashed  forward  in  advance  of  the 
latter,  7000 ;  Bisw&s  B^o's  private  risdlah,  5000 ;  and  App&ji 
M&ngesiah,  2000.  In  a  word,  there  mustered  51,000  warlike 
cavalry,  suitably  armed  and  mounted,  and  11,000  infantry, 
together  with  the  G&rdi  carbineers,  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
camels  carrying  rockets,  and  several  others  zamb&raks.  The  arms, 
horses,  and  equipments  of  this  force  were  in  such  excellent  order, 
that  no  one  of  the  royal  or  Hindustdni  armies  had  ever  reached 
so  high  a  state  of  discipline.  Out  of  all  the  irregular  troops 
accompanying  Bisw&s  Rdo  and  the  body  of  Chorghori  Dhol 
horsemen,  there  were  nearly  20,000  cavalry,  as  well  as  2000 
Rajput  horse,  along  with  the  wakiis  of  the  R&jas  of  Eachhw&ha 
and  R&thor,  and  other  people  belonging  to  the  forces  of  different 
chiefs  of  Hindu  extraction,  who  had  mostly,  through  fear  of  the 
ravages  of  the  Dakhinis,  put  the  ring  of  obedience  in  their  ears, 
and  deeming  submission  to  these  chiefs  the  means  of  escape  from 
disaster,  hastened  zealously  to  comply  with  their  instructions 
As  for  Ndrad*  Shankar,  who  had  been  left  behind  with  6000 
cavalry  and  a  small  quantity  of  military  stores,  with  a  view  to 
protect  the  city  of  Dehli,  his  detachment  was  in  addition  to 
this.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  whole  Dakhin  came  alono^ 
with  Bh&o,  and  I  therefore  assert,  that  however  large  the  equip- 

J  ["  Ibr&him  Kh&n  G&rdl  had  2000  horse  and  9000  G&rdi  foot-soldiers,  with  gunB 
and  four  large  cannons.  The  Mahratta  chiefs'  own  cavalry  numbered  6000  men.*'— 
Akhbdru-l  Muhabbat,] 

a  '' [Tkrur— Akhbdr,] 
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raent  and  army  which  has  been  enamerated  may  appear,  it  is  but 
a  trifle  after  alL 

Entrenehed  Camps. 

Having  at  lost  reached  P&nipat,  the  Bh&o  encompassed  that 
city,  and  having  regularly  encamped  his  array  around  it,  gave 
directions  for  the  excavation  of  a  ditch  all  round  his  own  camp. 
Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  order,  the  men 
applied  themselves  vigorously  to  the  work,  and  having  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  dug  a  ditch  twenty  yards  broad,  and  deeper 
than  the  height  of  an  elephant,  made  it  their  safeguard  against 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  having  thus  gained  confidence,  held  their 
ground  with  firmness  and  intrepidity.  Bh&o  having  fixed  upon 
this  place  in  his  own  mind  as  the  scene  of  strife  and  tumult, 
took  up  his  quarters  there,  and  planting  his  artillery  at  intervals 
connected  by  chains  all  along  the  ditch,  closed  the  path  of 
access  against  the  enemy.  The  Sh&h  having  likewise  arrived  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  terrible  as  the  day  of  judgment,  within  a 
distance  of  four  kos^  directed  the  excavation  of  an  ordinary  ditch, 
such  as  was  usually  dug  every  day.  The  pioneers,  agreeably  to 
orders,  dug  a  ditch  according  to  custom,  and  placed  along  the 
brink  of  it  an  abattis  of  dhdk  trees,  or  whatever  else  they  could 
find ;  but  as  a  longer  stay  was  expected  here  than  at  other  places, 
the  excavation  of  a  1  archer  ditch  than  usual  was  undertaken. 

The  Bhdo  makes  Overtures  for  Peace, 

Bhao,  notwithstanding  his  vast  pomp,  mighty  valour,  and 
numerous  associates,  lost  heart,  and  beholding  the  form  of  adver- 
sity in  the  mirror  of  his  understanding,  let  slip  the  cord  of 
firmness  from  his  hand,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  humble 
solicitation  with  the  utmost  importunity.  E&shi  B&j,  who  is 
the  narrator  of  these  incidents,  has  thus  related  the  story : 
'^  An  individual  by  name  Ganesh  Pandit,  who  occupied  the  post 
of  newswriter  on  behalf  of  the   above-mentioned  K&o   at   the 
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Court  of  Naw&b  Shuja  u-d  daula  Bahadur^  and  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  began,  after  the  occur- 
rence of  these  events,  to  make  overtures  for  peace  at  the  instance 
of  the  aforesaid  B&o.  Most  of  the  Hindi  notes  in  the  Mahratta 
dialect  he  wrote  to  me  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  pith  of  their 
contents  was  this  :  '  Do  you  solicit  His  Highness,  and  urgently 
persuade  him  to  this  course,  viz.,  in  combination  with  Ashrafti-1 
Wuzrd  (Sh&h  Wali  Kh&n),  to  throw  open  the  door  of  peace  to 
me,  and  if  a  peace  be  concluded,  immense  favours  shall  be  shown 
him  in  return  for  it/  Accordingly,  on  one  occasion  he  sent  His 
Highness  the  impression  of  his  hand  in  saffron,  together  with  a 
sworn  agreement,  and  a  white  Dakhini  turban,  with  a  sarpech 
studded  with  diamonds,  by  way  of  an  interchange  of  turbans, 
and  I  presented  it  for  the  auspicious  inspection.  From  this  side 
likewise  the  customary  present  was  made  in  retuni,  and  by  de- 
grees I  brought  His  Highiiess's  mind  to  this,  that  he  entered 
into  a  consultation  with  Ashrafu-1  Wuzrd  on  the  subject ;  and 
whatever  appeared  in  writing  between  them  was  always  addressed 
to  Ashrafu-1  Wuzrd  through  the  medium  of  your  humble  servant. 
[Long  consuHatiom  upon  the  proposal,^  After  all,  the  communi- 
cations led  to  nothing. 
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CXLIV. 
MUNTAKHABU-T  TAWA'RIKH 

OF 

SADA'SUKH. 

Author  Munshi  Sadasukh  Dehlawi,  whose  poetical  title  was 
Niy&z. 

This  is  a  history  of  India  from  the  time  of  the  Ghaznivides  to 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  and  the  accession  of 
Akbar  II.  It  is  written  with  much  personal  knowledge  of  the 
later  transactions,  into  which  the  English  begin  at  last  to  be 
introduced.  It  includes  at  the  end  of  the  first  Book  an 
account  of  the  revenues  of  the  later  Mughal  Empire,  with  a  few 
geographical  particulars  more  intelligibly  recorded  than  is  usual 
with  Hindustani  authors;  and  an  account  of  the  B&jas  of  the 
northern  hills,  R&jput&na  and  the  Dakhin,  and  their  respective 
dominions,  at  the  end  of  the  second  Book.  Though  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Preface,  we  learn  from  several  parts  of  the  work 
that  it  was  composed  in  the  year  1234  a.h.  (1818-19  a.d.). 

Sad&sukh  opens  his  history  with  a  critical  account  of  Firishta''s 
ante-Muhammadan  period,  which  he  condemns  as  in  every  respect 
untrustworthy;  but  after  that  he  follows  him  implicitly  to  the 
time  of  Akbar.  The  history  of  the  minor  monarchies  is  entirely 
abstracted  from  that  author,  and  he  divides  his  work  in  the  same 
manner.  When  he  reaches  the  earlier  Mughal  monarchs,  he  avails 
himself  of  the  other  ordinary  sources  of  information,  and  inter- 
sperses his  accounts  with  anecdotes,  in  which  the  principal  actors 
are  represented  as  Jah&ngir,  Sh&h  Jah&n  and  other  noted  Indian 
characters ;  but  in  reality  the  stories  are  familiar  in  the  East  as 
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showing  the  justice,  ingenuity,  clemency,  or  vigour  of  older  and 
more  celebrated  potentates,  such  as  Sulaim&n  and  Naushlrw&n. 
These  misrepresentations  probably  arise  more  from  ignorance  than 
design. 

The  real  value  of  the  work  commences  only  from  the  reign  of 
Shdh  'Alam,  and  indeed  the  author  states  that  it  was  chiefly  his 
object  to  write  a  full  and  connected  history  of  the  period  com- 
mencing with  Bah&dur  Sh&h  to  his  own  time,  in  which  he  has 
been,  it  must  be  confessed,  entirely  successful ;  but  that  in  order 
to  render  the  work  complete  as  a  Greneral  History  of  India,  ha 
freely  extracted  a  brief  account  of  the  several  countries  and  kings 
of  India  from  every  historical  composition  procurable  in  his  time, 
and  especially  from  Firishta,  from  whom  he  confesses  he  has 
copied  verbatim  even  where  he  suspected  error.  Where  he 
quotes  original  works,  as  the  Tdrikh^i  Chizida  ancl  Tabakdi-i 
Ndsirij  it  is  evident  that  he  obtains  them  second-hand  from 
Firishta. 

The  author  was  bom  at  Dehli,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  at 
Allah&b&d  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  our  rule.  It  is 
understood  that  he  was  employed  at  the  close  of  last  century 
under  the  British  Government  in  some  official  capacity  at  Chunar. 
He  wrote  several  other  works  and  treatises  besides  this  history, 
among  which  the  Tambihu-l  Jdhilin^  which  contains  an  account 
of  the  Hindu  Sh&stras,  customs  and  tribes,  is  exceedingly  useful, 
and  exhibits  great  powers  of  observation.  Much  is  of  an  anecdo- 
tical  character,  but  is  not  less  valuable  on  that  account. 

The  same  title  which  this  history  bears  is  usually  given  to  the 
TdHhJi-i  BaddunL  Another  contains  a  history  of  Timur  and 
Sh4h  Bukh  Mirzd,  with  letters  written  by  the  latter  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  effect  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Muhammadan  faith.  It  also  contains  the  Mughal's 
correspondence  with  Saiyid  Khizr  Xh&n,  Emperor  of  Dehli,  and 
has  an  appendix  giving  an  account  of  Transoxiana.  Another  is 
the  Muntakhab-i  Be  badaL 

The  author  tells  us  that  when  released  from  his  official  duties. 
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he  went,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  to  reside  at  All&h&b&d.  For 
the  period  of  ten  years  from  that  time  he  engas;ed  himself  in 
literary  occupations,,  and  wrote,  like  another  Lucilius,  no  less 
than  125,000  lines  of  verse  in  Persian,  Urdu  and  Bh&khd,  besides 
nearly  5000  pages  of  prose. 

It  was  after  these  labours  that  he  commenced  his  Hist6ry,  in 
which  he  professes  not  to  liave  followed  the  plan  of  other  his- 
torians, "  who,  being  in  the  service  of  powerful  kings,  have 
obtained  reward  and  promotion  by  their  flatteries — have  made 
mountains  out  of  mole-hills,  and  suns  out  of  atoms.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  wished  for  no  other 
recompense  than  the  praise  of  honest  men,  who  coveted  no  bread 
but  that  which  the  Almighty  might  be  pleased  to  give  him,  who 
had  no  object  in  glozing  his  narrative  with  lies  and  misrepre- 
sentations, and  whose  only  remaining  ambition  was  to  leave  a 
good  name  behind  him,  was  determined  to  write  without  fear 
or  favour." 

Under  this  declaration,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  him  taking  every 
opportunity  to  praise  the  English,  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
tlie  evils  from  which  they  had  saved  his  country,  and  contrasting 
their  administration  with  that  of  the  Muhammadans.  With  a 
spirit  unusual  with  his  countrymen,  which  his  secure  residence 
at  All&h&b&d  enabled  him  to  express  without  reserve,  he  thus 
I'ecords  his  opinions  at  the  end  of  the  first  introductory  chapter : 
^'  At  this  time  there  is  neither  B&i  nor  R&ja,  nor  Musulm&n,  but 
only  Mahrattas,  Firingts  and  Sikhs.  God  forbid  that  the  Firingis 
should  imitate  the  Musulm&ns  in  carrying  on  a  holy  war  against 
infidels !  else  to  poor  people  it  would  be  a  sore  day  of  judgment. 
God  be  praised  that  those  wretches  are  now  the  sufi^erers  !  From 
the  day  that  the  rule  of  the  English  has  been  established,  even 
the  wing  of  a  gnat  has  not  been  injured  by  the  Uast.  Although 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  employment  in  their  service  is  as 
rare  as  a  phoenix,  yet  there  is  extreme  security  under  them.  I 
have  myself  seen  the  depredations  of  the  Afgh&ns  round  Dehli 
and  Mattra.     God  defend  us  from  them !     It  makes  the  very 
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liair  of  the  body  stand  on  end  to  think  of  them.  Two  hundred 
thousand  men  were  destroyed  in  these  massacres,  and  the  hordes 
of  the  enemy  were  without  -number.  Such  atrocities,  forsooth, 
were  perpetrated  in  compliance  with  their  religion  and  law  ! 
What  cared  they  for  the  religion,  the  law,  the  honour  and  repu- 
tation of  the  innocent  sufferers  P  It  was  enough  for  such  bigots 
that  splendour  accrued  by  their  deeds  to  the  faith  of  Muhammad 
and  'Ali ! " 

[A  large  portion  of  this  work  has  been  translated  for  Sir  H. 
M.  Elliot  by  a  munMy  including  the  histories  of  the  Nizdm- 
Sh&hi  and  Kutb-Sh&hi  dynasties,  the  history  of  Malabar  taken 
from  the  Tuh/atu-l  Mtyahidin^  some,  particulars  relating  to  the 
rulers  of  Nipil,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  no  room  in  this  Volume.] 

The  author  divides  his  history,  according  to  the  fenciful 
language  of  Eastern  authors,  into  two  palaces  (kasrj.  The  first 
is  subdivided  into  two  mansions  (maJiall)^  the  second  into  ten 
mansions  and  six  chambers  (aiicdn^  which  in  the  second  Book 
are  called  by  some  oversight  ht^ra). 
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I  know  of  only  one  copy  of  Sad&sukirs  history,  a  very  illegible 
autograph  of  the  author,  in  the  possession  of  his  family  at  All&h- 
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fibdd.  From  this  my  own  was  taken,  and  from  the  work  being 
altogether  unknown  elsewhere,  it  may  be  presumed  there  is  no 
other. 

EXTRACTS. 

Shujd'U'd  dauki. 

Shuja'u-d  daula  (after  his  defeat  by  Sh&h  'Alam  and  the 
English)  went  to  consult  with  Ahmad  Khan  Bangash.  In  reply 
to  Shuja^u-d  daula,  Ahmad  Kh^n  Bangash  said,  ''  I  recommend 
you  to  go  to  the  English  attended  by  only  one  or  two  hundred 
unarmed  men,  and  entertain  no  fear,  because  they  are  very  wise 
and  liberal,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  treat  you 
otherwise  than  in  a  becoming  manner.''^  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  after 
deliberation,  saw  that  the  old  man  was  right,  and  agreed  with 
him  that  what  he  had  said  was  best.  *'  I  have  got  with  me,"*" 
he  said,  '^  some  very  valuable  presents  to  give  them.  The  fact 
is,  two  boys  of  noble  extraction,  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  family  of  the  King  of  England, 
have  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  I  have  regarded  them  with  much 
greater  care  and  affection  than  my  own  sons.  They  are  much 
pleased  with  me,  and  they  have  promised  that,  if  I  take  them  to 
their  own  people,  they  will  do  me  much  good.  Although  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  words  of  boys,  yet  I  see  no 
other  chance  of  success.  I  will  go  to  the  English  according  to 
your  suggestions.  Let  the  event  be  what  it  may,  I  will  launch 
my  boat  on  the  water.''  The  Nawab,  having  left  Ahmad  Khdn, 
proceeded  in  that  direction  with  about  one  thousand  of  his 
servants,  including  his  own  family.  It  happened  that  at  this 
time  Lord  Clive,  who  was  a  very  experienced  officer,  had  just 
arrived  from  England,  and  had  proceeded  from  Calcutta  to 
AU&hdbad,  on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  Company  to  settle 
pending  disputes,  and  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  the  two  boys 
who  had  been  taken  by  Shujd'u-d  daula.  When  the  Nawdb 
arrived  at  Nawdb-ganj,  which  is  six  kos  from  All&h&b&d,  Lord 
Clive,  Mr.  Stacy,  and  some  other  officers  in  the  King's  service, 
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came  to  receive  him.  The  English  gentlemen  took  off  their 
hate,  and  showed  all  marks  of  respect,  according  to  the  custom 
of  their  country^  and  behaved  with  great  affability.  Thej  stood 
before  him  closing  their  hands  together.  After  that,  they  con- 
ducted him  with  great  honour  into  the  fort  of  All&h&bdd.  At 
this  Sh&h  'Alam  changed  colour.  What  passed  in  his  mind  he 
knew  alone.  There'  is  no  room  to  say  more  about  it.  All  this 
honour  and  respect  which  the  English  showed  to  the  Naw£b 
were  very  disgusting  to  Sh&h  ^Alam. 

Beni  Bah&dur,  who  had  gone  towards  the  district  of  Bisw&ra 
and  LucknoWy  also  came  with  all  speed,  and  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English,  fearing  lest,  by  being  separated  from 
Shuj&'u-d  daula,  some  mischief  might  befall  him.  Aft<er  showing 
every  hospitality  and  respect,  the  English  intimated  to  the 
Nawab  that  they  would  not  take  the  country  which  formerly 
belonged  to  him.  Shuja'u-d  daula  surrendered  both  the  boys 
whom  he  had  kept  with  such  care  to  Lord  Clive.  The  Govemor- 
Greneral  sent  them  to  England,  and  after  this  it  was  proposed 
to  the  Naw&b,  that  at  all  times  the  English  army  would  be 
ready  to  assist  him,  and  so  it  would  be  kept  at  his  disposal 
wherever  he  chose  to  place  it ;  he  should  therefore  make  a  pro- 
vision for  their  pay  from  the  revenue  of  his  territory.  Thus  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Naw&b  should  take  ten  anas  in  the  rupee, 
and  should  give  up  six  anas  on  account  of  the  army. 

This  being  done,  the  English  recommended  Sh&h  'Alam  to 
him,  saying  that  he  had  separated  himself  from  the  Naw&b, 
and  had  taken  their  side  only  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest, 
and  that  the  Naw&b  ought  to  assist  him  by  making  some  pro- 
vision for  his  maintenance.  The  districts  of  Ali&h&b&d,  Kora, 
and  Karra,  might  be  made  over  to  him.  At  this  time  Shuj&'u-d 
daula  was  a  mere  cipher.  Whatever  he  received  he  considered 
as  the  gift  of  God,  and  was  satisfied.  Such  honours  and  distin- 
guished treatment  were  beyond  his  expectation,  and  he  knew  not, 
as  somebody  says,  "  Whether  all  this  was  reality  or  a  dream."" 
He  esteemed  it  a  favour  of  Providence  to  see  himself  in  such  a 
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fortunate  state  after  his  distress.  What  coald  he  do,  had  he  not 
accepted  ?  He  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  the  English  with  all 
his  heart.  He  said  that  he  was  a  slave  of  that  noble  house,  and 
he  should  be  very  happy  to  render  it  any  assistance  in  his  power. 

After  this  the  English  were  going  to  submit  another  question. 
But  the  Nawdb,  interrupting  them,  said,  if  they  wished  to 
recommend  him  to  forgive  that  ungrateful  wretch,  he  would  not 
accept  all  the  favours  they  were  bestowing  on  him.  He  would 
go  to  Calcutta  or  England  and  remain  there,  but  they  should 
say  nothing  in  behalf  of  Beni  Bah&dur.  He  would  proceed 
against  him  in  the  manner  he  thought  best.  The  English  also 
thought  that  Beni  Bahadur  was  a  mean  and  low  person,  who  had 
been  raised  to  such  rank  only  through  the  favour  of  Shuja'u-d 
daula,  that  he  had  ruled  instead  of  the  Naw&b  himself,  and  yet 
had  behaved  towards  him  with  ingratitude.  He  was  a  servant  of 
the  Naw&b,  who  might  do  with  him  what  he  liked ;  they  had  no 
concern  with  that  wretch.  But  they  requested  that  the  Naw&b 
would  grant  them  one  favour,  which  was  not  to  take  his  life. 
Shuj&'u-d  daula  agreed,  and  having  deprived  him  of  sight,  fixed 
a  daily  allowance  of  ten  rupees  for  his  subsistence. 

The  Naw&b,  very  happy  and  cheerful,  marched  thence  and  came 
to  Faiz&b&d.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  old  army  and  the 
Mughals,  so  that  they  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The  truth  is 
that  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  Hum&yun  and  Shuj&'u-d 
daula  are  the  only  two  potentates  who  have  recovered  their  lost 
kincrdoms  after  most  marvellous  vicissitudes.  The  latter  even 
exceeded  the  former  in  this  respect;  for  Hum&yun,  after  ob- 
taining his  kingdom,  did  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  it,  because  he 
soon  died.  But  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  after  emerging  from  a  state 
of  the  utmost  embarrassment,  added,  by  the  power  of  his  arms, 
the  districts  of  Et&wa  and  Rohilkhand  to  his  former  dominions, 
and  ruled  in  great  prosperity  and  happiness  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  it.  His  descendants  also  enjoy  their  power  to  this 
day,  *  *  and  at  present,  among  the  Muhammadans,  there  are  no 
princes  so  fortunate.     The  Naw&b,  after  dismissing  the  old  army. 
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organized  a  uew  force  in  imitation  of  the  English.  He  taught 
the  soldiers  the  use  of  muskets  or  matchlocks.  He  made  several 
divisions,  each  counting  one  thousand  men,  and  gave  them  the 
appellation  of  Bark  fiattalion,  Bakht  Battalion,  and  B&isi. 
Instead  of  Kumaidans  and  Captains,  he  called  the  officers  by  the 
name  of  S&l&r.  In  short,  he  introduced  everything  into  the  army 
entirely  contrary  to,  and  at  variance  with  what  prevailed  before. 

'Shah  'A'lam. 

Sh&h  'iflam  angrily  demanded  from  Najaf  Kh&n  an  account 
of  the  revenues  of  Alldh&b&d  and  the  districts  under  his  charge, 
and  also  the  payment  into  his  treasury  of  all  the  money  he  had 
appropriated  to  himself  from  the  income  of  the  khdlisa  mahdlSy 
He  dismissed  Najaf  Kh&n  from  the  Governorship  of  the  province 
of  All&h4b&d,  and  appointed  Shukru-llah  Kh&n  in  his  stead. 
Najaf  Eh&n  prepared  to  dispute  the  matter  by  force.  He  replied 
that  in  rendering  assistance  to  Shuja'u-d  daula,  ten  iacs  of  rupees 
had  been  spent  when  he  was  fighting  alone  for  thirteen  days,  and 
that  money  ought  to  be  repaid  to  him.  A  great  misunderstanding 
arose  between  him  and  the  King,  and  at  last  the  English  became 
mediators,  and  caused  three  lacs  of  rupees  to  be  given  to  Najaf 
Khan  by  the  King.  Twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  revenues 
of  Bengal,  out  of  which  two  lacs  were  to  be  annually  paid  to 
Najaf  Kh&n ;  thirty  lacs  from  the  chakla  and  the  province  of 
Allahdbad ;  about  five  or  six  lacs  from  Shuj&'u-d  daula'^s  territory, 
and  an  equal  amount  from  those  of  Najibu-d  daula  and  H&fiz 
Kahniat  Khan,  viz.  altogether  about  seventy  lacs  of  rupees,  were 
fixed  to  be  paid  to  the  King.  All  this  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  done  through  the  kindness  of  the  English,  who  thus 
enabled  the  King  to  live  very  comfortably.  Ahmad  Shdh  and 
'Alamgir  had  not  even  dreamt  of  such  wealth  as  Sh&h  'Alam  en- 
joyed through  the  favour  of  God  and  the  liberality  of  the  English. 
After  some  time,  Zu-1  fikdru-d  daula  was  appointed,  on  the  part 
of  Sh&h  'Alam,  collector  of  Kora,  and  Sh&kiru-d  daula  governor 
of  AlUhabdd.     The  English  returned  to  Bengal. 
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The  Company. 

In  England  the  ruling  power  is  possessed  by  two  parties,  one 
the  King,  who  is  the  lord  of  the  State,  and  the  other  the 
Honourable  Company.  The  former  governs  over  his  own 
country ;  and  the  latter,  though  only  subjects,  exceed  the  King 
in  power,  and  are  the  directors  of  mercantile  affairs.  Their 
agents  carry  on  traffic  in  the  foreign  countries,  such  as  India, 
China,  Bum,  and  other  distant  islands  and  ports.  They  them- 
selves remain  in  their  own  country,  like  subjects  obedient  and 
submissive  to  their  King. 


CXLV. 
ASHRAFU-T    TAW^RrKH 

GP 

KISHAN  DAYi^L. 

'*The  Most  Excellent  of  Histories ""  is  the  title  of  a  work  written 
by  ""Izzdu-d  din  'Abdu-r  rahm&n  bin  Ahmad  Iji  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  but  the  history  we  have  now  under  con- 
sideration was  composed  by  Kishan  Day41  Khatri^  of  Dehli, 
written  for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  Chandti  L4I, 
minister  of  Haidardb&d.  It  was  completed  in  1826  a.d.,  and  took 
five  years  to  compile. 

This  enormous  work  is  a  useful  compilation,  but  possesses 
little  originality.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  its  translations,  or 
copious  abstracts  of  the  Rmndyana^  Mahdbhdrat^  and  some  of  the 
Purdnaa,  The  rest  of  the  work  is  a  mere  rifacimento  from 
various  authors,  geographical  as  well  as  historical,  and  generally 
without  any  indication  of  the  sources  of  information. 

The  Ashrttfut't  Taicdnkh  is  divided  into  seven  Books. 
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CONTENTS. 

Book  I.  contains  an  epitome  of  the  Shi6  (Siva)  Pur&n,  and  an 
account  of  the  ten  Avatdrs,  p.  10;  II.  Translation  of  the 
R&m&yana,  p.  226 ;  III.  Translation  of  the  Bh&gavat  Pur&na,  p. 
1014 ;  lY.  Holy  men  of  the  Hindds,  p.  1462 ;  V.  An  epitome 
of  the  Mah&bh&rata  —  an  account  of  the  Hindu  ante-Ma- 
hammadan  Rajas — the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Ghazni  and 
Dehli,  from  Mahmdd  to  Akbar  II.,  and  the  Establishment  of 
British  supremacy,  p.  1608 ;  VI.  The  Eevenues  of  the  different 
Provinces  of  Hindust&n  and  Persia,  p.  2968 ;  VII.  An  account 
of  the  seven  climates,  noted  cities,  and  wonders  of  the  world, 
p.  3022. 

The  work  closes  with  an  account  of  the  Brahmins  and  Khatris, 
and  an  eulogium  on  Baja  Chandd  L&L 

Size — Elephant  Folio,  consisting  of  3128  pages,  each  contain- 
ing 19  lines. 

There  are  only  two  copies  of  this  work,  both  of  which  belong 
to  the  family  of  the  author.  One  is  plentifully  illustrated  in  the 
portion  devoted  to  Hindfi  Mythology  and  History. 

The  work  is  written,  in  the  parts  which  are  not  copied  or 
translated  from  others,  in  a  very  flowery  style,  which,  though 
correct  in  its  structure,  is  preposterous  in  its  extravagance. 
For  instance,  a  high-strained  panegyric  is  applied  to  that  royal 
puppet,  Akbar  II.,  a  mere  pensioner  of  the  British  Government, 
entirely  divested  of  all  civil,  military,  and  political  power,  except 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  his  own  palace.  Such  fiikome  and 
hyperbolical  panegyric,  even  if  bestowed  upon  Akbar  the  Great, 
would  be  offensive  enough ;  but  when  the  subject  of  it  is  Akbar 
tlie  Little,  it  becomes  absolutely  nauseous. 
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CXLVT. 
JINi!ftfU-L   riBDAUS 

MIRZX    MUHAMMAD    TirSUFf. 

^'  The  Gardens  of  Paradise :  '^  so  called,  we  are  informed,  for  the 
verj  substantial  reason  that  the  work  consists  of  eight  chapters, 
and  the  Muhammadan  Paradise  contains  as  many  gardens. 
The  author  may  perhaps  have  derived  his  idea  from  the  famous 
Firdausu-t  Tawdrikh  of  Ibn  Mu'in,  composed  in  a.h.  808. 

This  work  consists  of  historical  tables,  showing  the  Princes  of 
the  several  Muhammadan  Dynasties  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
with  the  dates  of  the  birth,  accession,  and  death  of  each  sovereign, 
and  the  period  of  his  reign  and  life.  The  tables  are  generally 
prefaced  by  a  brief  Introduction.  The  Jindnu-l  Firdaua  shows 
the  successions  of  the  different  Khalifs,  the  rulers  of  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Egypt,  Shirwdn,  L&r,  Khw&rism,  and  Hindu- 
stan ;  the  Isma'ilians,  Saljukis,  At&baks,  S&m&nians,  Sharifs  of 
Mecca,  Ghaznivides,  Ghorians,  and  Mughals,  and  several  other 
dynasties  of  minor  importance. 

The  work  was  composed  in  a.h.  1126  (a.d.  1714),  by  Mirz& 
Muhammad  Yusufi,  but  completed  by  Tajammul  Husain  in 
A.H.  1244  (a.d.  1828-9),  who,  finding  in  the  library  of  his  patron, 
Mr.  Montague  TurnbuU,  of  the  Civil  Service,  an  incomplete 
copy  of  the  Jindnu-l  Firdaus^  added  a  seventh  and  eighth  chapter 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  sixth  chapter  of  the  original  work 
contains  an  account  of  the  Kings  of  Dehli  to  the  close  of  the 
Afgh&n  Sur  Dynasty,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  Bahmani, 
Niz&m-Shahi,  'Adil-Sh&hi,  Kutb-Sh&hi,  and  F&ruki  Dynasties, 
and  the  Kings  of  Gujar&t,  M&lwd,  Jaunpur,  Bengal,  Kashmir, 
Multan,  and  Sind.  There  are,  no  doubt,  perfect  copies  of  the 
original,  complete  in  eight  chapters,  as  the  name  implies.  In  the 
seventh  chapter,  added  by  Tajammul  Husain,  there  is  an  account 
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of  the  Mughal  Dynasty  of  India,  and  in  the  eighth  chapter  an 
account  of  the  Wazirs  of  Oudh,  and  the  Niz&ms  of  Bengal 
and  Bihar. 

The  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation, including,  among  others,  Jaldlu-d  dinu-s  Sayuti^  Ibn 
KhalUkdn^  Nizdmu-t  Tatodrikhy  Mat  la' us  Sa'daifiy  Sabkbus 
Siyar^  Bauzatas  Safd^  Tabakdt-i  Akbari,  Firishta,  Jahdn-ard^ 
Tdrikh'i  Alfi,  and  Tdrikh-i  Badduni ;  and  it  would  therefore  be 
worth  printing,  if  correctly  edited,  for  the  use  of  the  Persian 
students  of  our  colleges. 

The  only  copy  which  I  know  of  the  Jindnu-l  Firdaus  is  in  the 
possession  of  Major-General  T.  P.  Siiiith,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

Size — 4to.,  162  pages,  of  19  lines  each. 


CXLVII.      . 
T^rKH-I  HENRY 

OP 

SAIYID  MUHAMMAD  BXKIR  'ALf  KKK:S. 

This  is  a  compilation  by  Saiyid  Muhammad  B&kir  'Ali  Kh&n, 
son  of  Hazrat  Shdh  Kalimu-Uah  Bokh&ri,  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Pidcock  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  entitled  Tdrikh-i  Henry  in 
compliment  to  that  gentleman's  Christian  name. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Preface,  showing  the  cause  of  his  writing  history,  with 
copies  of  verses  in  praise  of  the  Magistrate  and  Collector  and 
Judge,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  p.  1. — The  Introduction  con- 
tains an  account  of  Adam,  the  Prophets,  Muhammad,  Saints, 
and  Philosophers,  p.  11. — ^Book  I.  comprises  an  account  of  the 
Kai&nians,  'Ummayides  and  'Abbdsides,  and  Changiz  Kh&n,  p. 
85  j  II.  Timur  and  his  Descendants  in  India,  down  to  the  battle 
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of  Buxar,  p.  182 ;  III.  The  Rajas  of  Dehli  preceding  the 
introduction  of  Muhamraadanism,  p.  245  ;  IV.  The  Ghaznivides 
and  Kings  of  Dehli  to  the  time  of  B&bar,  p.  269 ;  V.  The 
Saljukians,  Safavi&ns,  Isma'ilians,  and  some  other  dynasties,  p. 
365. — The  Conclusion  describes  the  seven  climates,  with  geo- 
graphical details,  and  the  wonders  of  the  world,  p.  387. 

Size — Folio,  441  pages,  eacli  containing  23  lines. 

This  work,  which  was  composed  in  1835,  is  chiefly  an  abstract, 
without  acknowledgment,  of  the  Mir-dt-i  Jiftdh-numd,  and  is  of 
no  value,  though  of  some  repute  in  Bundelkhand,  where  it  was 
composed.  There  is  nothing  original  throughout  the  whole  work. 
The  author  says  that  his  ancestors  were  frequently  appointed 
tutors  to  the  Princes  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Dehli ;  that  the 
Fatdicdi  'A'hmgiri  and  Fatdwdi  Hindi  were  compiled  by  them  ; 
that  he  himself  was  tutor  to  Mirz&  Jahdngir  and  Mirzd  B&bar; 
that  thinking  it  his  duty  to  instruct  them  in  history,  he  dili- 
gently read  the  Shdh-ndma^  and  made  extracts  from  historical 
works  in  the  Imperial  Library ;  that  on  the  removal  of  Prince 
Jahangir  to  All&h&b&d,  the  author's  eldest  son,  Saiyid  Ahmad 
'AH  Kh&n,  was  appointed  under  him  as  the  Prince's  tutor; 
that  he  himself,  finding  the  Prince'*s  indifference  to  learning,  left 
All&h&b&d,  and  was  appointed  by  Mr.  W.  Dick  to  be  Munsif 
of  Hamirpiir;  and  that  seeing  Mr.  Pidcock  one  day  studying 
a  book  respecting  the  S&dhs,  and  observing  that  gentleman's 
eager  desire  to  learn  ancient  history,  he  thought  that  a  general 
history  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
view  he  compiled  the  Tdrikh-i  Henri/. 

The  Tdrikh'i  Henry ^  notwithstanding  that  it  is  dedicated  to 
an  English  gentleman,  contains  at  its  commencement  a  sly 
insinuation  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation. 
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CXLVIII. 
BALWANT-NifMA 

OF 

FAKtR  KHAIRU-D  DfN  MUHAMMAD. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  E&jas  of  Benares,  and  of  the  occurrences 
in  that  province  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it 
was  the  scene  of  so  many  events  important  in  the  history  of 
India.  It  was  composed  at  the  instigation  of  some  English 
gentleman,  by  Fakir  Khairu-d  din  Muhammad  of  All&h&b&d, 
the  author  of  the  ^Ibrat-ndma  (No.  CXIX.),  and  of  the  History 
of  Jaunpur  translated  by  Major  Pogson.  The  narrative  is 
sometimes  broken  by  the  intervention  of  irrelevant  matter,  such 
as,  for  instance,  a  long  controversy  between  a  Musulm&n  and  a 
Hindu  on  subjects  connected  with  their  respective  creeds;  but 
barring  this  defect,  the  volume  is  very  useful. 

[The  work  is  divided  into  five  Chapters.  Chap.  I.  gives  an 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  B&jas  of  Benares,  and  the  other  four 
chapters  are  devoted  respectively  to  the  R&jas  Balwant  Singh, 
Chait  Singh,  Mahipat  N&rdin,  and  Udit  N&r&in  Singh.] 

[There  is  a  copy  of  the  work  among  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  MSS.] 
Size— Small  8vo.,  510  pages,  of  13  lines  each. 
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CXLIX. 
YA'DGiiR-I    BAHXDlJRr 

OF 

BAHii:DUR  SINGH. 

Thb  author  of  this  volominoas  work  is  Bah&dur  Singh,  son  of 
Haz&ri  Mai,  a  Bhatn&gar  K&yath  of  the  Gondiw&I  sub-division, 
and  a  resident  of  Sh&h-Jah&n&bad,  who  finished  his  work  in  the 
year  1249  a.h.  (1833-4  a.d.). 

He  tells  us  very  little  about  himself,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  work  that  enables  us  to  fill  up  the  outline.  He  says  merely 
that  circumstances  induced  him  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
that  he  was  in  great  distress  when  he  arrived  at  Lucknow  in  the 
year  1232  a.h.  (1817  a.d.),  in  the  time  of  Gh&ziu-d  dfn  Haidar. 
It  was  there  that  he  read  several  Hindi  and  Persian  works, 
containing  accounts  of  kings,  nobles,  ministers,  divines  and  philo- 
sophers, and  that  he  was  induced  to  write  a  connected  history  of 
them,  in  order  that  the  great  men  of  the  present  day  might 
benefit  by  their  examples.  This  work  he  called  after  his  own 
name,  Yddgdr-i  Bahdduri^  "  The  Memorial  of  Bah&dur."  * 

This  is  all  we  learn  from  the  Preface,  which  is  usually  fiiU  of 
personal  details,  but  at  page  2040  we  are  told  the  work  was 
finished  in  the  year  above  mentioned  on  the  1st  of  the  '•  blessed 
month ''  Ramaz&n,  after  having  occupied  a  long  time  in  its  com- 
pilation. The  work,  we  are  told,  is  a  mere  copy  from  others, 
and  the  author  has  not  added  a  word,  and  that  after  reading 
several  histories,  some  of  which  are  laudatory  and  some  inculpa- 
tory, and  few  without  a  leaning  one  way  or  the  other,  he  has  come 
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to  the  conclasion  that  there  are  more  lies  than  truths  in  history. 
One  woald  have  hoped  for  something  philosophical  after  such 
a  declaration,  but  he  evidently  adheres  to  his  determination  of 
giving  nothing  original ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  close  of  the  work, 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Nawdbs  of  Oudh,  their  fiimilies 
and  ministers,  that  we  are  favoured  with  anything  historical 
which  we  cannot  obtain  elsewhere. 

There  are,  however,  several  features  in  the  work,  besides  its 
historical  ones,  which  render  it  of  value.  The  History  of  the 
Hindu  sects  and  devotees,  the  biographies  of  the  Poets,  the 
Chapters  on  the  useful  arts,  and  the  Geography,  are  especially  to 
be  commended.  The  latter  appears  to  be  chiefly  taken,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  the  Hadikatu-l  Akdlim^  (No.  CVII.,  suprd^ 
p.  180),  but  it  contains  some  notices  not  to  be  found  in  that  work. 

The  author  entertained  great  rancour  against  the  Kashmirians, 
and  in  his  history  of  that  country  he  speaks  of  their  depravity  as 
arising  from  their  illegitimacy,  and  ends  by  saying  that  rich  and 
poor  should  abhor  this  people,  and  even  destroy  them  when 
possible,  and  that  "  he  who  is  their  friend  cannot  be  quite  free  from 
contamination  in  his  own  descent."  It  is  probable  that  he  may 
have  been  thwarted  in  obtaining  some  employment  by  the  superior 
adroitness  and  intrigue  of  one  of  this  race,  and  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  venting  his  spleen  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  they  bear  a  bad  character  in  Hindust&n, 
and  certain  popular  verses  show  the  low  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held.  The  constant  oppression  they  have  undergone  for  the 
last  thousand  years,  and  which  they  are  still  subject  to,  is 
enough  to  degrade  the  morale  of  any  nation,  with  whatever 
excellences  it  may  have  been  originally  endowed  by  its  Maker. 
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Size. — Large  Svo.,  dbntaining  2082  pages,  with  17  closely- 
written  lines  in  each  page. 

I  believe  there  is  only  one  copy  of  the  Yddgdr-i  Bahdduri  in 
existence,  the  autograph  of  the  author  in  my  possession.  1 
procured  it  from  a  bookseller  at  Lucknow.^ 

[A  considerable  portion  of  this  work,  including  the  History  of 
Kashmir,  was  translated  for  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  and  the  translation 
is  among  his  papers.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Kanauj  is  a  large  city,  and  it  is  known  to  be  very  ancient. 
Some  say  that  it  was  built  after  the  reign  of  the  incarnate  B&m 
Chand,  the  lord  of  Ayodhya  (Oudh).  However  that  may  be,  this 
city  was  from  ancient  times  the  seat  of  the  throne  of  the  R&jas  of 
Hindiist&n.  It  appears  from  Hindi  books  that  the  city  of  Kanauj 
was  several  times  populated,  and  several  times  deserted.  The 
city  which  at  present  exists  was  founded  by  Rdja  Fur  Kanauji, 
and  in  his  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  densely  inhabited^  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  shops  ^  for  the  sale  of 
betel-leaves  only,  from  which  we  may  derive  an  idea  of  its  size. 

The  city  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  now  runs 
two  kos  from  it,  but  during  the  rains  it  reaches  it.  It  is  said  that 
Fur  Kanauji  had  a  son,  who,  being  offended  with  his  father,  went 
to  Allahab&d,  and  made  it  his  residence.  When  his  father  died, 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  government,  and  made  All&h&b&d  the 
seat  of  his  throne.  He  assumed  the  name  and  title  of  his  father. 
In  his  time,  Alexander  of  Rum  came  to  Hindust&n.  Kaid  B&ja, 
the  chief 

The  climate  of  Kanauj  is  good  and  temperate.  It  now  lies  in 
ruins,  and  is  inhabited  here  and   there   like  a  village.      It  is 

*  [It  is  not  now  among  Sir  Henry's  MSS.] 

^  Thirty  thousand  is  the  usual  extravagant  allowance  in  other  accounts. 

*  [A  page  of  the  translation  is  here  wanting.] 
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famous  for  its  chintz,  chirah  (a  kind  of  turban),  and  fruits  of 
different  kinds.  At  present,  it  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Saiyids, 
(of  Bokh&r&).  Saiyid  Muhammad  of  Eanauj,  the  tutor  of  the 
Emperor  Aurangzeb,  is  celebrated  in  the  whole  of  Hindust&n. 
There  were  five  very  strong  forts  which  belonged  to  this  city, 
of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains.^  *  * 

Nawdbs  of  Oudh. 

Be  it  not  concealed  that  in  the  country  of  Hindust&n  there  is 
a  set  of  babblers  and  fools,  who  sit  in  the  shops  of  hemp-sellers, 
and  whatever  comes  into  their  minds  they  say  with  regard  to 
the  nobles,  ministers,  and  the  King  himself.  Though  their 
words  have  no  connexion  with  truth,  yet  ignorant  and  foolish 
people,  conceiving  them  to  be  true,  spread  them  in  all  places. 
For  instance,  the  following  story  was  originated  by  these  absurd 
talkers.  That  one  day  Nadir  Sh&h  said  to  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  and 
Niz&mu-l  Mulk  Asaf  J&h,  '^You  wrote  me  when  I  was  in 
Kandah&r,  that  if  my  royal  servants  should  come  in  this  direction, 
you  would  pay  fifty  krars  of  rupees  into  the  treasury.  Where 
are  now  those  rupees?  Go,  and  bring  them  within  three  days; 
otherwise  I  will  put  you  to  death  with  great  torture."  Those 
nobles,  having  taken  their  leave,  determined  with  each  other  to 
kill  themselves,  and  thus  save  their  honour.  Niz&mu-l  Mulk 
took  only  a  cup  of  water  mixed  with  sugar,  while  Burh£nu-l 
Mulk,  on  hearing  of  it,  actually  poisoned  himself,  and  delivered 
his  life  to  his  Maker.  This  is  a  direct  falsehood.  The  truth  is, 
that  Naw&b  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  had  been  troubled  for  some  months 
with  a  boil.  Notwithstanding  his  sickness,  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  which  was  fought  with  N&dir  Sh4h,  and  with  the  severity 
of  the  pain  his  holy  soul  departed  to  the  heavens.  Asaf  J&h 
had  no  animosity  against  Burh&nu-l  Mulk.* 

^  The  HadikaiU'l  Akdlhn  says  these  were  the  five  forts  mentioned  by  the 
Rauzatu-a  Safd  as  having  been  destroyed  by  Mahmdd  in  one  day ;  bat  the  JRauzatU'S 
Safd  mentions  seven  which  were  so  treated. 

'  [See  suprd^  pp.  64,  174.] 
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Naw&b  Burh&na-l  Mulk  left;  foar  daughters  and  one  son  by 
the  daughter  of  S&Iih  Muhammad  Kh&n  ^af  J&h,  besides  the 
mother  of  Shuj&'u-d  daula.  His  son,  after  some  time,  died  of 
smallpox.  ♦  ♦ 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Naw&b  (ShujdVd  daula)  marched 
towards  ^gra,  and  having  pitched  his  tents  at  Karya-ganj,  sent 
word  to  H&fiz  Bahmat  Khan  that  he  should  now  pay  him  the  sum 
of  forty  lacs  of  rupees  which  had  been  paid  on  his  account  to  the 
Mahrattas.^  Although  Hafiz  Bahmat  Kh&n  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  Afgh&u  chiefs  to  pay  the  money  due  to  the  Naw&b,  yet 
the  Rohillas,  who  in  their  excessive  pride  thought  that  no  one 
could  stand  before  them,  prepared  to  fight,  and  a  great  engage- 
ment ensued  between  the  parties.  Just  as  the  Bohillas  had  nearly 
completed  the  battle  with  the  Nawab  Wazir,  the  English  army 
came  up  to  oppose  them,  and  threw  them  into  confusion  by  the 
heavy  fire  of  its  artillery.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  H&fiz  Bahmat 
Kh&n  with  great  intrepidity  attacked  the  English  army,  and 
having  killed  a  great  number  of  men,  drank  the  cup  of  martyr- 
dom in  the  field.  The  Bohillas  took  to  flight,  and  Sultdn  Eh&n, 
brother  of  Murtazd  Kh&n  Bar&ichi,  cut  off  the  head  of  Hafiz 
Bahmat  KhSn,  and  presented  it  to  the  Nawdb  Wazir,  who 
ordered  his  joy  to  be  expressed  by  the  beat  of  drums.  Zu-1  fik&r 
Khdn  and  Muhabbat  Khan,  sous  of  Hdfiz  Bahmat  Eh&n,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  were  honoured  with  the  grant  of  khirats. 
Bah&'u-d  daula  'Abdu-llah  Kh&n  of  Kashmir,  and  Kh&n  Mu- 
hammad Kh&n,  the  son  of  the  sister  of  U&fiz  Bahmat  Kh&n, 
were  the  originators  of  this  quarrel.  Khan  Muhammad  Eh&n 
was  given  over  to  Muhabbat  Kh&n,  but  *Abdu-llah  Kh&n  was 
sent  to  prison.  His  face  was  blackened,  and  he  was  placed  on 
an  ass,  and  paraded  round  the  whole  camp. 

After  this,  the  Naw&b  Wazir  marched  towards  Bundelkhand, 
and  placed  the  Bohilla  territory  under  the  charge  of  Sidi  Bashir 
Kh&n.  He  lefl  Mirzd  Sa'&dat  ^Ali  in  Bareilly,  and  ordered 
Murtazd  Kh&n  Bar&ichi,  Mahbub  'Ali  Khan,  and  Latdfat  'AH 

*  [See  iuprdy  p.  310.] 
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Kh&n  to  remain  with  bis  son,  and  never  to  step  beyond  tbe 
spbere  of  obedience.  After  some  time,  the  Naw&b  Wazir  fell 
sick,  and  although  very  different  accounts  are  given  of  his 
disease,  yet  the  most  correct  one  is  that  a  boil  broke  out  in  his 
thigh,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  physi- 
cians, was  never  cured.  It  gave  him  more  and  more'pain  every 
day.  In  shorty  he  suffered  from  it  for  a  month  and  thirteen 
days,  and  expired  on  the  night  of  the  24th  Zi-1  ka'da,  1188  a.h. 
(28  Jan.  1775).^  The  next  morning  he  was  buried  in  Guldb 
B&ri,  which  was  designed  for  the  burial-place  of  his  venerated 
mother.  Though  the  servants  of  the  Naw&b  struck  their  heads 
against  stones  in  their  grief,  yet  the  subjects  of  Faizab&d  were 
very  glad  at  the  event. 

Before  this,  Mukhtdru*d  daula  had  disbanded  the  battalions 
which  were  under  the  command  of  Mir  Afzal  ""AH.  He  was  also 
seeking  to  injure  both  the  Gusdins,  Umrao  Gir,  and  Hinimat 
Bah&dur.  He  disbanded  many  divisions  of  the  cavalry,  and 
it  was  his  intention  to  discharge  the  whole  army,  and  enlist  a 
new  one  of  his  own  choice.  He  was  also  waitin<;  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  deposing  Asafu-d  daula,  and  making  himself 
master.  As  Nawdb  Asafu-d  daula  was  as  much  addicted  as  a 
child  to  sports  and  trivial  pursuits,  and  had  no  acquaintance  with 
the  business  of  the  State,  Mukht&ru-d  daula,  who  had  the  power 
of  employing  and  dismissing  all  the  establishments,  did  what  he 
liked.  The  Naw&b  Wazir  was  at  last  sorry  that  he  had  obtained 
so  much  influence,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  him. 

In  these  days,  Mir  Afzal  **Ali  wrote  a  letter  to  Raja  Jh&u  L&l, 
who  submitted  it  to  the  Naw&b  Wazir.  The  Naw&b,  after  perusing 
it,  kept  silence,  and  tore  the  paper  in  pieces.  In  short,  all  the 
officers  of  the  court  of  the  Naw4b  Wazir  were  united  together  to 
ruin  Mukhtaru-d  daula.  But  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  passed 
day  and  night  drinking  in  the  company  of  women.  Basant 
""Ali  Kliau,  tbe  eunuch,  was  introduced  to  Mukhtaru-d  daula, 
and   was   adopted   by  him  as  his  son.     He  wore  the   ring   of 

»  [See  iuprd,  p.  396.] 
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obedience  in  his  ear,  and  was  day  and  night  present  before  him. 
Mirzd  Sa'&dat  AH  Kh&n  joined  Basant,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Basant  should  kill  Mukht&ru-d  daula,  and  that  he  should  kill 
.^Lsafu-d  daula,  and  seat  himself  upon  the  masnad.  Basant  'AH 
Kh&n  did  not  tell  this  secret  to  his  other  friends.  Had  he  made 
them  his  confidants,  the  design  might  hare  been  fulfilled ;  but  by 
his  concealment,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Mir  Muhammad  Amin, 
son  of  Mirzd  Yusuf  the  blind,  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  design,  associated  with  Mirzd  Sa'&dat  'AH  Khdn. 

One  day,  Basant  ^Ali  Kh&n  invited  Mukht&ru-d  daula  to 
dine  in  his  house,  and  to  see  the  cold  bath  which  he  had  made. 
Mukhtaru-d  daula,  ignorant  of  the  treacherous  destinations  of 
the  heavens,  accepted  this  last  entertainment,  and  rode  to  the 
bath,  the  place  of  his  murder,  which  fate  had  prepared  for  him. 
After  the  dinner  was  over,  dancing  and  drinking  began.  When 
Mukht&ru-d  daula  had  become  drunk,  Basant  'AH  Kh&a  left  the 
place  on  some  pretence,  after  which,  five  ruffians,  who  had  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  entered  the  room,  and  one  of  them, 
whose  name  was  Mir  T&lib  ^Ali,  put  an  end  to  Mukht&ru-d 
daula'*s  existence  with  a  dagger. 

When  the  news  of  this  tragedy  spread  in  the  camp,  Ta&zznl 
Husain  Khdn  reported  it  to  Mirz&  Sa'&dat  'AH  Kh&n,  who, 
arming  himself,  proceeded  on  horseback  towards  the  tent  of 
^safu-d  daula  ;  but  Basant  ''AH  Kh&n  had  arrived  at  the 
Nawab's  before  him,  sword  in  hand,  and  exclaimed  that  he  had 
killed  Mukht&ru-d  daula.  The  Nawdb  cried,  "What!  have 
you  come  here  with  a  drawn  sword  to  slay  me  alsoP''  Ha 
said  this,  and  made  a  signal  to  B&ja  Naw&z  Singh,  who  with 
one  blow  of  his  sword  put  Basant  to  death.  In  the  mean  time, 
came  the  uncle  of  Basant,  whose  name  w<'is  Khw&ja  Ghul&m 
Muhammad  Kh&n,  and  he  aimed  a  blow  at  B&ja  Naw&z  Singh. 
One  Ghul&m  ^Ali  Kh&n  rose  to  attack  Ghul&m  Muhammad 
Kh&n  ;  but  Naw&b  Asafu-d  daula  prevented  him,  and  sent 
Ghul&m  Muhammad  away  with  great  honour.  It  was  im- 
mediately after  this  that  Mirz&  Sa'&dat  ''Ali  Kh&n  reached  the 
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tent  of  Asafu-d  daula ;  but  having  heard  what  had  passed,  re- 
turned to  his  own,  and  thence,  accompanied  by  Tafazzul  Husain 
Kh&n,  hastened  to  the  tent  of  Ous&in  IJnir&6  Gir,  who  placed 
him  in  a  boat  which  belonged  to  himself,  and  having  given  him 
a  mare  and  some  money,  sent  him  off  to  a  place  of  safety,  where 
some  friends  afterwards  joined  him.  These  events  took  place 
in  the  month  of  Safar,  1190  a.h.  (March^April,  1776  a.d.). 
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FAKfR    MUHAMMAD. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Fakir  Muhammad,  son  of  K&zi  Mu- 
hammad Rizd,  inhabitant  of  R&japur,  pargana  of  S4ntapur  in 
Bengal. 

The  author  says  that  he  was  from  his  youth  devoted  to 
historical  studies,  and  he  gives  a  list  of  all  the  works  which  he 
had  collected  and  read ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  novelty  or 
peculiar  interest.  His  compendium,  however,  is  useful  to  the 
student  of  Asiatic  history.  It  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1836 
A.D.,  at  the  press  of  Munshi  Ir&datu-IIah,  and  the  press  was 
corrected  by  Maulavi  Khadim  Husain,  a  teacher  in  the  Calcutta 
College. 

The  work  is  divided  into  fourteen  Sections.  , 

CONTENTS. 

The  first  eleven  Sections  contain,  after  the  universal  Eastern 
model,  accounts  of  the  Angels,  Jinns,  Prophets,  Philosophers, 
Kings  of  Persia^  Muhammad,  his  wives  and  battles,  the  Ehalifs, 
Imams,  the  'Ummayides,  the  'Abb&sides,  and  their  contemporary 
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Kings,  and  the  Kh&ns  of  the  East  and  Turkist&n,  p.  1.  Section 
twelfth  relates  to  the  successors  of  Timur,  the  Mahrattas,  the 
Balers  of  Oudhand  Bengal,  and  the  commencement  of  the  British 
dominion  in  India,  p.  334.  Section  thirteenth  gives  a  description 
of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  world,  and  its  seven  grand  divi- 
sions, p.  376.  Section  fourteenth  relates  to  the  Hindus,  the 
invasion  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  the  Boyal  families  of  India, 
and  closes  with  a  brief  account  of  America,  p.  391. 
Size — 4to.,  containing  410  pages  of  27  lines  each. 

EXTRACT. 

Estahlkhment  of  British  Supremacy^  the  Death  of  Nawdh 

SirdjU'd  daula} 

The  capricious  and  puerile  conduct  pursued  by  Sir&ju-d  daula 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  planting  guns  against  the  palace  of 
Mir  Muhammad  Ja'far  Kh&n,  placing  B&ja  Dulabh  B&m  under 
the  command  of  Mohan  L&l,  and  threatening  Jagat  Seth  that  he 
would  have  him  circumcised,  actuated  the  latter  and  several  other 
influential  persons  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  against  the  Naw&b. 
With  the  view,  therefore,  of  overthrowing  his  power,  Jagat 
Seth  sent  a  message  to  the  English,  to  the  effect  that,  could  they 
but  agree  to  second  the  efforts  of  his  party  in  attacking  and 
overcoming  Sir&ju-d  daula,  thousands  of  people  would  be  rescued 
from  his  oppression  and  tyranny.  Jagat  Seth  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  present  the  English  with  the  sum  of  three  krors  of 
rupees  in  the  event  of  the  successful  issue  of  their  operations. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  message,  the  gallant  English,  on  the  plea 
of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Naw&b  to  pay  the  amount  of 
compensation  due  by  him,  prepared  to  take  the  field  against  him, 
with  a  body  of  two  or  three  thousand  troops.  Sir&ju-d  daula 
saw  no  alternative  but  to  march  from  Murshidabdd  with  his  dis- 
affected chiefs.  The  adverse  parties  met  at  Plassy,  where  the 
flames  of  war  blazed  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Shaww&l,  1170 
A.H.  (23rd  June,  1757  a.d.). 

*  [See  »«p>d,  p.  211.] 
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Mir  Madan  and  Mohan  L&I,  adranciug  foremost,  opened  a 
galling  fire  from  their  guns.  Just  at  this  time  a  cannon-ball 
accidentally  striking  Mir  Madan,  he  was  left  dead  in  the  field  of 
battle.  This  sad  event  altogether  dispirited  Sir&ju-d  daula,  who 
now  entreated  Mir  Muhammad  Ja'far  Kh&n  and  Muhammad 
S&dik  Eh&n  (alias  Miran),  in  the  most  humiliating  and  abject 
terms,  to  do  their  utmost  to  preserve  his  life  and  honour,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  ties  of  relationship  which  subsisted  between 
them,  and  on  account  of  the  many  favours  which  he  and  his 
family  had  formerly  bestowed  on  them.  The  Mir,  thinking  this 
a  fair  opportunity  of  deceiving  him,  and  thus  depriving  him  of 
his  power,  advised  him  to  recall  the  troops  in  advance,  especially 
as  the  day  had  come  to  a  close,  and  to  recommence  hostilities 
on  the  following  day. 

Sir&ju-d  daula,  the  victim  of  deceit,  issued  orders  to  Mohan 
L41,  who  was  then  engaged,  to  desist  from  fighting  any  longer 
that  day.  Mohan  L&l  remonstrated,  remarking  that  if  he  were  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  the  field,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
concentrate  them  again.  But  the  unfortunate  Naw&b  persisting 
in  his  determination,  Mohan  L&l  was  obliged  to  cease  fighting. 
Scarcely  had  he,  however,  left  the  field,  when  his  troops  fled, 
while  the  chiefs  who  were  disaflected  to  the  Nawdb  looked  on 
with  indifierence.  Sir&ju-d  daula,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  in 
great  agitation  of  mind  repaired  to  Mansur-ganj  :  here  he  placed 
Latifu-n  Nissa,  and  several  other  females,  on  cars  or  litters,  with 
such  portions  of  precious  stones  and  gold  muhars  as  he  thought 
could  be  safely  conveyed  in  them.  With  these,  and  elephants 
laden  with  baggage,  he  quitted  the  place  after  midnight,  and  on 
arriving  at  Bhagwan-gola,  he  with  his  family  embarked  in  boats, 
and  went  towards  Patna. 

After  the  retreat  of  Sir&ju-d  daula,  Mir  Muhammad  Ja'far 
Kh&n  remained  one  day  at  Plassy,  and  concluding  a  treaty  with 
Colonel  Glive  and  the  other  English  ofiicers,  on  his  arrival  at 
Mansur-ganj,  he  was  placed  on  the  masnad.  On  his  accession  to 
power,  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  seal  the  titles  of  Shuj&'u-l 
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Mulk  His4mu-d  daula  Mir  Muhammad  JaTar  Eh&n  Bah&dur 
Mahdbat  Jang;  and  in  conjuncfcion  with  B4ja  Dulabh  R4m, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  settlement  of  the  aflPairs  of  the 
State.  He  also  ordered  all  the  property  of  Sir&ju-d  daula  to  be 
seized,  and  despatched  his  own  son-in-law,  Mir  Muhammad 
Kasim  Kh&n,  in  pursuit  of  Sir&ju-d  daula. 

The  fugitive  Naw4b  had  about  this  time  arrived  opposite  B&j- 
mah&l,  where  he  disembarked,  and  put  up  at  the  dwelling  of  a 
fakir  named  D&n4  Sh&h.  While  Sir&ju-d  daula  was  engaged  in 
preparing  his  food,  the  fakir  gave  secret  information  to  his  pur- 
suers, who  seized  the  Nawab,  together  with  his  family,  and 
brought  them  to  Murshid&b&d  on  the  15th  of  Shaww&l,  on  whicli 
date  he  was,  by  order  of  Mir  Miran,  put  to  death  by  the  hands 
of  Muhammad  Beg.  Sir&ju-d  daula  was  Sdbaddr  of  Bengal  for 
one  year  two  months  and  twenty-seven  days. 

Mir  Muhammad  Ja'far  Kh&n  and  his  son  Miran,  finding  the 
time  suited  to  their  purpose,  resigned  themselves  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  King.  Mir  Mu- 
hammad Ja'far  also  ceased  giving  alms.  On  being  asked  the 
reason  of  it,  he  said  that  while  under  Mah&bat  Jang  ('Alivardi 
Kh4n)  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  spending  money,  it  was  like  be- 
stowing a  little  water  from  a  river ;  but  now  that  he  himself  was 
in  possession  of  the  whole  property,  he  could  not  ^pare  a  penny 
even  to  a  friend.  Mir  JaTar  Kh&n  soon  after  imprisoned  Ghasiti 
Begam  and  Amina  Begam,  daughters  of  Mahabat  Jang  (''Alivardi 
Xh&n),  and  the  wife,  daughter,  and  mother  of  Sir&ju-d  daula, 
and  sent  them  to  Jahdngir-nagar. 

The  impure  Miran  used  without  the  least  hesitation  to  commit 
murder.  He  killed  Khw&ja  H&di  'Ali  Khdn  and  Mir  Kdzim 
Kh&n,  and  blew  Sad&kat  Muhammad  Kh&n  Zaroind&r  and 
Shaikh  'Abdu-1  Wah&b  Eambu  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
Ho  murdered  many  others,  both  men  and  women. 

Miran  was  preparing  to  attack  Xli&dim  Husain  Kh&n,  nephew 
of  Mir  Muhammad  Ja'far  Xhdn,  who  was  at  that  time  raising 
disturbances  on  the  other  side  of  \\zimdbad.     Having:  conceived 
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some  suspicion  of  the  two  daughters  of  Mah&bat  Jang,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  to 
be  there  thrown  overboard ;  in  the  mean  time  making  the  Begams 
believe  that  they  were  to  go  to  Mnrshid&b&d.  When  Amina  Begam 
and  Ghasiti  Begam  were  taken  to  the  appointed  place,  they  were 
informed  of  the  cause  of  their  being  conveyed  thither.  The  two 
sisters,  after  bathing  and  putting  on  clean  clothes,  cursed  Miran, 
saying,  *'  O  God,  we  have  done  no  harm  to  Miran,  who,  having 
brought  ruin  on  our  family,  and  deprived  our  brothers  of  their 
rights,  is  now  about  to  put  us  to  death.  We  pray  that  he  may 
soon  be  struck  dead  by  lightning  for  his  cruel  deeds."  Their 
prayer  was  heard;  for  Miran,  after  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of 
H&jipur,  attacked  Kh&dim  Husain  Kh&n,  and  after  defeating 
liim,  pursued  him ;  but  during  the  pursuit,  on  Thursday  night, 
the  19th  Zi-1  ka'da,  in  the  year  1173  a.h.  (4th  July,  1760  a.d.), 
while  it  was  raining,  a  thunderbolt  descended  and  struck  Miran 
and  his  servant  dead. 

Miran's  remains  were  buried  at  B&jmah&l.  Mfr  Muhammad 
Ja'&r  Kh&n  became  insane  after  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  this  led  to  great  disorder  in  the  management  of  the  State. 
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CLI. 

jAm-i  jam 

OF 

SAIYID    AHMAD    KHA'N. 

"  The  Cup  or  Mirror  of  Jamshid,"  who  is  confounded  by  Eastern 
fabulists  with  Solomon.^  This  cup  was  found  filled  with  the 
Elixir  of  Immortality,  upon  the  occasion  of  digging  the  found- 
ations of  Persepolis,  and  as  it  mirrored  the  whole  world,  this 
expression,  or  some  other  allusive  to  it,  is  not  uncommonly 
applied  to  works  on  history;  and  the  Jdm-i  Jahdn-numdy  %,e. 
"  the  World-reflector,"  mentioned  in  page  158  of  this  Volume,  is 
a  title  commonly  bestowed  upon  the  same  magic  mirror.  Niz&mi 
tells  us  that  Alexander  invented  the  steel  mirror,  by  which  it 
has  been  supposed  allusion  is  made  to  the  improved  reflectors 
introduced  by  the  Greeks. 

Tlie  Jdm-i  Jam  comprises  tables  of  the  Princes  of  the  house 
of  Timfir,  beginning  with  that  Emperor;  including  also  the 
Saiyid  and  Afghan  Dynasties,  and  ending  with  Muhammad 
Bahadur  Shdh,  the  reigning  King  of  Dehli  at  the  time  of 
publication  ;  giving  altogether  forty-three  reigns.  The  tables 
show  the  name  of  each  King's  father  and  mother,  his  tribe,  date 
of  birth,  place  of  accession,  age  at  the  time  of  accession,  Hijra 
year  of  accession,  chronogram  of  accession,  period  of  reign, 
legend  on  coins,  age  at  time  of  death,  year  of  death,  chronogram 
of  death,  honorific  title  after  death,  place  of  burial,  and  a  very 
brief  abstract  of  important  events. 

^  See  Rampoldi,  Annali  MustUmani^  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  and  "W.  Thompson,  Ahhldk^i^ 
Jeldly,  pp.  37,  466.  The  Unft  Kulzum  says  it  is  more  correct  to  consider  the  cap  as 
the  manufacture  of  Kai-Ehusni. 
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These  useful  tables  were  lithographed  at  ^gra,  in  the  year  1840 
A.D.,  and  at  the  conclusion  is  given  a  list  of  several  excellent 
authorities,  fiOm  which  the  compiler  drew  his  information, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  doubt  may  reasonably  be 
entertained  whether  these  authorities  were  really  appealed  to,  for 
a  private  correspondence  which  I  have  held  with  the  author  on 
the  subject  has  failed  to  elicit  any  information  with  respect  either 
to  their  contents  or  their  present  possessors.  Indeed,  some  which 
are  quoted  contain  nothing  whatever  calculated  to  elucidate  the 
period  he  had  under  review. 

The  author  is  Munshi  Saiyid  Ahmad  Khan,  Munsif  of  Dehli, 
who  has  also  written  and  lithographed  at  Dehli  a  very  good 
description  of  the  remarkable  buildings  of  that  capital,  ac- 
companied with  lithographed  representations  of  them.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  Jdm-i  Jam^  he  gives  his  genealogy,  and  details 
the  several  honours  acquired  by  his  fathers.  His  ancestor  in 
the  ninth  generation,  who  came  originally  from  Hir&t,  was  ap- 
pointed Suba/ldr  of  Bidar,  which  he  takes  care  to  inform  us 
is  equivalent  in  the  English  language  to  "  Governor-General.'*' 
Another  was  a  Kdzi,  equivalent  to  "  Sessions  Judge."*'  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Khw&ja  Faridu-d  din  Ahmad  £h&n,  was 
sent  to  condole  with  the  King  of  Persia  when  his  ambassador, 
H&ji  Khalil  Kh&n,  was  killed  in  an  aflfray  at  Bombay.  The 
same  pride  of  ancestry  is  exhibited  by  his  elder  brother,  Saiyid 
Muhammad  Khan,  in  the  Preface  to  the  excellent  copy  of 
Jahangir's  Autobiography  collated  by  him  ;  only,  instead  of 
construing  Siihaddr  to  mean  "  Governor-General,''  he  is  content 
with  the  humbler  definition  of  "  Governor." 

Size — Large  8vo. 
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CLII. 
MAJMA'F-L  MULITK 

Am) 

ZUBDATU-L    GHARifIB 

OF 

MUHAMMAD  RIZ^. 

The  author  of  these  works  is  Muhammad  Bizd,  son  of  Abd-1 
Nazim  Hasani  Husaini,  who  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of 
Najmu-d  daula  Iftikh&ru-l  Mulk  His&m  Jang. 

The  author  is  a  Saiyid  of  the  Tib&tibd  family,  which,  after 
leaving  Medina,  went  to  reside  at  Is&h&n,  and  remained  for 
many  generations  employed  in  the  Boyal  Record  Office.  In  the 
time  of  Bah&dur  Sh&h  his  ancestor  in  the  fifth  generation  came 
to  Hindustan,  and  after  being  received  with  great  kindness  by 
that  Emperor,  entered  the  service  of  Nawdb  Burh&nu-l  Malk 
Abu-1  Mansdr  Kh&n  Safdar  Jang,  and  ever  since  that  his  family 
have  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Naw&bs  of  Oudh. 

His  father  was  employed  for  some  time  in  Bareilly,  and  subse- 
quently became  minister  to  the  pageant  King  of  Dehli.  The 
author  himself  remained  for  nine  years  as  Native  Bevenue 
Collector  of  Bareilly.  After  that  district  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Company,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  deputy 
steward  of  the  household,  and  ddrogha  of  the  treasury  of  the 
King  of  Dehli.  When  the  provinces  of  Nagpur  and  Gondw&na 
were  under  the  management  of  the  Company,  he  remained  for 
several  years  employed  in  those  provinces  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  being  held  in  great  respect  by  his  superiors,  he  passed 
his  time  in  great  comfort  and  happiness,  except  when  the  re- 
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flection  came  over  him,  that  he  was  far  removed  from  his  re- 
latives, and,  being  surrounded  by  Sonnls  and  K&firs,  might  run 
some  risk  of  abandoning  the  Shi^a  religion.  At  last,  he  returned 
to  Luoknow,  and  has  remained  ever  since  without  any  public 
employ. 

He  gives  us  this  account  of  himself  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the 
Mafdtihu^r  Bidsatj  and  adds  that  his  leisure  was  by  no  means  idly 
wasted,  for  he  was  not  unobservant  of  the  passing  events  of  the 
day,  and  knowing  that  gold  and  jewels  were  fleeting  possessions, 
and  were  not  regarded  in  so  precious  a  light  as  wisdom  in  the 
eyes  of  discerning  patrons,  he  determined  upon  writing  a  work 
which  would  immortalize  his  name ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
resolve,  he  abstracted  one  hundred  and  fifty  works,  which  treated 
of  religion  and  history,  and  made  use  of  these  abstracts  in  the 
large  work  of  which  the  present  volume  is  a  portion. 

The  entire  work  is  called  Bahru-l  Zdkkhdr^  *•*  The  Tempestuous 
Sea,^^  and  comprises  the  following  volumes  : — 

I.  Mazdhiru4  Adt/dn,  which  treats  of  the  different  religions  of 
the  world,  and  chiefly  of  the  Muhammadan  faith,  the  Mu- 
hammadan  Saints  and  Sects,  Saiyid  Ahmad,  etc.,  comprised  in 
542  pages  folio,  containing  23  lines  each, — II.  ManzarthVAlam^ 
which  treats  of  Astronomy  and  Geography,  and  is  still  incom- 
plete for  want  of  some  philosophical  instruments  wjiich  the 
author  is  unable  to  procure.  It  is  also  called  Khiirshid-i  Ldmi\ 
"  The  Resplendent  Sun,**'  as  the  words  contain  the  chronogram 
of  the  date  1261  a.h.  (1845  a.d.).  Its  present  ^ze  extends  to 
224  pages  folio,  of  20  lines  each. — III.  Mqjma^u-l  Muluk^  the 
subject  of  the  present  article.  —  IV.  Ma/dHhu-r  Bidsat—^Y. 
Akhhdrdt-i  HimU  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  article. — ^VI. 
Naghma-i  ^Andalib^  on  the  subject  of  poetry,  music,  Hindu  and 
Persian,  the  rules  of  versification,  and  a  biography  of  the  Poets. 
A  small  folio  volume  of  300  pages,  and  20  lines  to  a  page. 

This  large  work  was  commenced  about  the  year  1260  a.d. 
(1844  A.D.).  It  may  be  considered  the  second  edition  of  another 
work,  which  the  industrious  author  composed  in  five  volumes 
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between  the  years  1816  and  1830,  under  the  name  of  Zuhdaiu-l 
Ghardib,^  "  The  Marrow  of  Marvels ;  **"  but  it  is  strange  that  in 
the  Preface  to  his  later  work  he  never  alludes  to  the  former  one. 
Though  it  is  not  divided  in  the  same  way,  he  has  fully  availed 
himself  In  the  Bahru-l  Zakkhdr  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
Zubdatu-l  Ghardih.  That  work  is  distributed  in  the  following 
manner,  but  each  volume  has  not  a  separate  designation. 

I.  The  first  to  the  fifth  Book  give  an  account  of  the 
Oreation,  Jinns,  early  Prophets,  Muhammad,  the  EJialffs  and 
Im&ms ;  IT.  The  sixth  and  seventh  Books  give  an  account  of 
the  early  Kings  of  Persia,  the  'Ummayides,  'Abb&sides,  Saljuks, 
At&baks,  and  other  independent  Muhammadan  Monarchies ;  III. 
The  eighth  Book,  on  the  Hindus  and  the  Sult&ns  of  Dehh\ 
Gujardt,  M&lw&,  the  Dakhin,  etc. ;  lY.  The  ninth  Book,  on  the 
Timiirian  dynasty  of  Hindustdn,  and  the  establishment  of  British 
supremacy;  V.  The  tenth  Book,  on  the  Philosophers,  Poets, 
Saints,  and  literary  characters. 

The  author,  not  satisfied  with  so  much  prose,  has  also  indited 
poetry,  and  has  assumed  the  poetical  designation  of  Nqjm  **  a 
star,"  under  which  head  he  appropriates  an  article  to  himself  in 
the  biographical  portions  of  these  works.  In  that  article  we  find 
that  it  is  his  intention  some  day  or  other  to  write  his  personal 
memoirs,  and  give  an  account  of  the  celebrated  characters  with 
whom  he  has  associated. 

The  Mqjma^U'l  Muluk  is  not  regularly  divided  into  Chapters 
or  Books.        • 

CONTENTS. 

Preface,  p.  1 ;  On  Eras  and  the  Hindu  Jugs  and  B&jas,  p.  2  ; 
On  the  early  Persian  Dynasties  and  other  Kings  preceding 
Isl&m,  p.  36  ;  On  the  'IJmmayides,  ^Abb&sides  and  their  branches, 
p.  128 ;  On  the  Saff&rians,  Sam&nis,  IsmaMlians,  etc,  p.  170 ; 
On  the  Turks,  Saljuks,  At&baks,  Afsh&rs,  Abd&lls,  etc.,  p.  232 ; 
On  the  Ghaznivides,  Ghorians,  Khiljis,  Tughliks,  and  Afghans 

^  In  the  chronogram  which  gives  the  date  of  1231  a.h.  (1846  A.D.),  the  author 
calls  the  work  Zubda  Ohardib,  without  the  Arabic  article. 
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of  DeWi,  p.  250 ;  On  the  Kings  of  Jaunpur,  M&lw&,  Qnjar&t, 
the  Dakhin,  etc.,  p.  288 ;  On  the  Timfirian  Sovereigns  of 
India,  p.  360. 

Size — Folio,  containing  458  pages,  with  26  lines  to  a  page. 

The  transactions  in  thi»  volume  do  not  extend  beyond  the  short- 
lived reign  of  Sh&h  Jah4n  II.,  and  are  recorded  in  so  abridged  a 
form  as  to  be  of  very  little  interest.  Indeed,  of  both  entire  works, 
the  Bahrthl  Zakkhdr  and  ZuMatthl  Ohardib,  he  says  that  ^*  he 
has  compressed  his  matter  into  so  small  a  space,  that  it  is  like 
placing  the  ocean  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  a  desert  within  a 
span'^s  length. 

The  Majma^u^l  Multik  is  at  present  very  little  known.  My 
copy  was  obtained  from  the  author  direct. 
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CLin. 
AKHB^Ri^T-I  HIND 

OF 

MUHAMMAD    RIZ^. 

This  volume  is  by  the  same  aathor,  and  forms  part  of  the  Bahr-i 
Zakkhdr,  The  words  of  the  title  form  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  the  volume,  viz.  1264  a.h.  (1847-8  a.d.). 

The  work  contains  at  the  beginning  some  matter  which  is 
included  in  the  Majma^u-l  Muluk,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume  embraces  a  much  later  period  than  that  work  extends  to, 
for  we  have  an  account  of  the  Sutlej  campaigns,  and  our  first 
entry  into  L4hore.  Much  of  this  latter  portion  is  included  in 
the  fourth  volume,  the  Mafdiihu-r  RidsaL 

OONTBNTS. 

Preface,  p.  1 ;  Hindu  dates  and  religions,  the  boundaries  of 
Hindust&n,  its  subjection  to  the  Kings  of  fr&n,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Muhanimadan  religion  into  Hindustan,  etc., 
p.  2;  Ghaznivides,  Ghorians,  Ehiljis,  Tughliks,  and  Afgh&ns  of 
Dehli,  p.  31;  Kings  of  Jaunpur,  M&lwd,  Gujardt,  and  the 
Dakhin,  etc.,  p.  48 ;  Timurian  sovereigns  of  Dehli,  down  to 
'Alamgir  II.,  p.  68 ;  Sh&h  'i^lam,  p.  125 ;  Muhammad  Akbar 
II.,  p.  173;  English  in  India,  p.  200;  Naw&bs  of  Oudh, 
p.  263;  Afgh&ns  of  Farrukh&b&d,  p.  356;  R&jputs  and  J&ts, 
p.  374 ;  Niz&ms  of  the  Dakhin,  Haidar  'AH,  Tipu  Sult&n,  etc., 
p.  407 ;  Mahrattas,  p.  437 ;  Sikhs  and  Bundelas,  p.  485. 

Size — Folio,  containing  522  pages  of  20  lines  each. 

Although  this  volume  was  so  lately  composed,  the  author 
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seems  to  be  again  re-writing  it,  for  in  a  letter  with  which  he  has 
favoured  me,  I  find  he  is  enlarging  it,  and  has  divided  it  into 
thirteen  different  Chapters.  In  his  old  age  he  seems  to  have 
preserved  his  literary  energies  unimpaired,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  has  in  the  mean  time  studied  to  make  himself  better 
acquainted  with  matters  of  European  politics  and  science,  than 
he  was  when  he  indited  his  first  edition. 

EXTRACT. 

OavernoT' General  Marquis  WelleBley. 

This  nobleman  resembling  Joseph  in  beauty  and  Suhr&b  in  the 
field  of  battle,  was  lord  of  the  country  of  generosity,  and  master 
of  liberality  and  benevolence.  The  pen  in  writing  his  name 
turns  to  a  sugar-cane  in  the  hand  of  the  composer,  and  the  gale 
of  the  spring  is  rendered  fragrant  by  his  munificence.  He  re- 
ceived  his  instruction  in  England,  from  the  brother  of  Lord 
Gomwallis.  The  laws  of  Hindust&n  were  the  chief  object  of 
his  study.  Some  years  before,  he  had  been  in  the  Dakhin,  and 
rendered  valuable  services  there.  First,  the  French  had  acquired 
^reat  power  and  influence  in  the  country  around  Haidar&b&d,  an 
account  of  which  shall  be  given  in  the  chapter  which  contains  a 
history  of  that  city ;  but  this  wise  nobleman  by  his  judicious 
measures  expelled  them  thence  in  such  a  manner  that  they  put 
down  their  arms,  acknowledged  their  pusillanimity,  and  were 
driven  out  of  the  ^safs  (Nizim's)  State.  Instead  of  a  French, 
an  English  army  was  employed,  and  a  handsome  annual  con- 
tribution of  upwards  of  thirty  laca  was  fixed  for  its  maintenance 
by  the  government  of  Haidar&b&d. 

After  this,  the  army  which  was  stationed  in  Madras,  at  the 
very  time  that  an  expedition  was  setting  out  against  Tipd  Sultan 
the  son  of  Haidar  N4ik,  espoused  the  interests  of  Tipu,  such  an 

•  

enemy  as  the  English  never  have  had  or  will  have  to  contend  with 
in  India.  Wellesley,  having  settled  affairs  at  Haidar&b&d,  went 
to  Madras,  collected  the  English  forces^  and  having  animated  and 
encouraged  the  troops,  who  were  quite  exhausted  and  dispirited. 
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ou  account  of  having  been  engaged  in  warfare  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  *  and  having  given  them  hopes  of  obUuning 
plunder,  prepared  them  to  sell  their  lives.  He  thus  destroyed 
the  Sultan,  took  possession  of  Seringapatam  and  its  lbrt»  and 
obtained  plunder  to  the  amount  of  kron  of  rupees  ;  among  which 
there  was  a  tent  which  was  presented  to  the  Naw&b  Wazir  of 
Lucknow,  and  the  like  of  which  was  never  prepared  even  in  that 
State. 

In  short,  he  adorned  the  chair  of  governorship  in  1798  a.d. 
Every  one  felt  satisfied  and  consoled,  because  he  appreciated 
merit,  and  was  a  master  of  wisdom  and  the  pen.  As  the 
Honourable  Company  was  greatly  in  debt,  no  one  would  take 
the  government  paper  at  four  per  cent.,  so  in  his  time  it  was 
r^sed  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  army  was  largely  augmented  by 
new  levies.  In  his  time,  too,  orders  were  given  to  the  English 
presses  to  print  books  relating  to  the  Hindu  religion^  such  as  the 
B&m&yana,  etc.  The  College  of  Fort  William  was  founded,  and 
every  officer  who  landed  from  English  ships  in  Hindustin  was 
first  taught  in  it  the  language  of  this  country,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  public  service  only  after  examination. 

Next  year  the  Governor- General  demanded  a  contribution 
from  the  Nawab  W^Ir,  and  the  territory  which  was  possessed  by 
him  was  divided  equally  between  both  the  governments.  Terri- 
tory to  the  value  of  one  kror  and  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees,  which 
afterwards  increased  to  an  annual  revenue  of  two  krora^  was  added 
to  the  possessions  of  the  British  Government.  The  copy  of  the 
treaty,  with  a  full  detail  of  it,  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Waz&rat. 

After  the  acquisition  of  these  two  territories,  viz.  that  of  Tipu 
and  that  ceded  by  the  Nawab  Wazir,  which  extended  from 
All&habad  up  to  Farrukh&b&d,  the  English  prepared  themselves 
for  the  Mahratta  campaign,  and  in  1803  a.d.  a  battle  was  fought 
with  Sindhia  and  Holkar^  an  account  of  which  shall  be  given  lu 
the  history  of  the  Peshwds  and  the  Dakhini  chiefs. 

General  Wellesley,  the  brother  of  the  Governor- General,  who 
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commanded  the  Dakhin  army,  defeated  the  Mahrattas,  and 
having  placed  B&ji  B&o  Peshwd  on  the  mamad^  took  a  small 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Dakhin  and  half  of  Gujar&t  for 
the  British  Government.  Afterwards,  the  English  defeated  the 
Bhonsla  Mahrattas,  and  took  some  territory  from  them  also. 
Then  they  conquered  the  entire  provinces  of  Dehli  and  Agra, 
and  repulsed  the  French  army  which  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Mahrattas.  They  also  gave  a  signal  defeat  to  Har  N&th,  the 
bondsman  of  Holkar,  at  Sh&h-Jah&n4b&d. 

General  Gerard  Lord  Lake  was  appointed  to  command  the 
army  which  was  despatched  towards  the  west.  He  achieved 
great  conquests,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  above,  in  the 
general  history  of  the  Empire.  Battles  were  also  fought  with 
Amir  Kh&n,  and  a  large  tract  of  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  in  the  districts  of  K&lpi  and  Banda.  The  Govern- 
ment then  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  King  of  Dehli ;  and  an 
annual  sum  of  fifteen  lac9  of  rupees  was  sanctioned  for  His 
Majesty^s  expenses.  After  this,  they  made  an  arrangement  for 
the  temple  of  Jagann&th,  which  is  a  celebrated  Hindu  place  of 
worship  and  pilgrimage  in  the  district  of  Orissa ;  and  assigned  a 
small  portion  of  the  income  derived  from  it  to  the  Brahmins  and 
guardians  of  the  temple.  They  prohibited  the  custom  of  drown- 
ing children  at  Gangas&gar. 

In  short,  before  the  arrival  of  this  Governor-General,  the 
Honourable  Company's  territory  did  not  exceed  seven  kron  of 
rupees  in  revenue ;  but  through  the  great  prosperity  of  this 
conquering  noble,  it  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  yielded 
an  annual  revenue  of  about  fifteen  krors. 

The  Kegulation,  according  to  which  tahailddn  were  allowed  to 
take  one-tenth  of  the  revenue  realized  throuo:h  them  remained  in 
force  for  six  years,  and  the  doors  of  prosperity  were  opened  upon 
tiie  face  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  that  for  the  conquest  of 
territory  an  expenditure  of  krora  of  rupees  is  necessary,  yet  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  not  open  their  eyes  to  the  necessity. 
They  still  thought  that,  as  of  old,  their  servants  might  reside  in 
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the  country  as  merchants  and  aliens,  without  taking  the  whole  of 
Hindust&n  into  their  grasp.  Thejr  did  not  know  that  now,  on 
every  inch  of  land,  enemies,  who  possessed  large  forces,  such  as 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Pindfirfs,  had  arisen.  They  also  did  not 
do  the  Governor-General  the  justice  to  consider  how  much 
country  he  had  conquered,  and  to  what  extent  he  had  augmented 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  Government.  From  want  of  in- 
formation, they  reproached  him  for  the  enormous  expenses  he 
had  incurred  in  his  undertakings.  In  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  treated  Colonel  Glive  and  Governor  Hastings,  they  brought 
groundless  accusations  against  this  Govemor--General  also.  Lord 
Moira  in  England  persisted  more  than  any  one  else  in  his  oppo- 
sition. Consequently  Lord  Wellesley  resigned  the  government 
and  returned  home.  Lord  Cornwall  is  was  then  a  second  time 
sent  to  Hindust&n  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  He  travelled  as 
far  as  Gh&zipur,  and  then  expired.  In  short,  the  Marquis 
governed  with  full  authority  tor  a  period  of  ten  entire  years, 
having  gained  thousands  of  thanks  and  praises  in  Hindust&n. 
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THOMAS     WILLIAM    BEALE. 

This  "Key  of  History**  is  a  work  highly  creditable  to  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  compiler,  Mr.  Thomas  William 
Beale,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  ^gra. 

He  has  collected  in  this  volume  the  many  chronogram matic 
dates  relating  to  important  events  in  Asia,  and  especially  in  India, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Hijra  era.  In  these  are  included 
the  exact  year  and  date  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  Muhammadan 
kings,  philosophers,  and  other  eminent  men.  He  has  extracted 
them  from  the  most  celebrated  histories  in  which  they  are  care* 
fully  recorded,  and  he  has  copied  the  memorial  inscriptions  on 
tombs,  mosques,  gardens,  tanks,  forts  and  palaces.  He  has  him- 
self, as  have  also  his  friends,  composed  several  new  ones,  which 
are  inserted  in  the  work.  The  Christian,  Hindi,  Fasli,  lU&hi 
and  Jalali  eras  are  also  occasionally  given. 

Although,  to  a  superficial  observer,  this  mode  of  recording 
events  may  appear  a  veritable  mataiotechnia,  yet  it  is  not  with- 
out great  use  in  any  disputed  point  of  chronology,  for  it  does  not 
admit  of  any  errors,  as  in  the  case  of  numerals,  since  not  only 
meaning,  but  in  most  instances  rhyme  and  scansion,  are  required 
for  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  dates.  To  them  might  we 
with  justice  transfer  Joseph  Scaliger^s  address  to  the  venerable 
Olympiads  :  "  Hail,  ye  guardians  of  time,  ye  vindicators  of  the 
truth  of  history,  ye  bridlers  of  the  fanatical  licence  of  chrono- 
logists ! " 
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This  kind  of  memoria  technica  was  never  in  much  use  in 
Europe,  although  the  Roman  system  of  notation  admits  of  it. 
In  ancient  literature  it  seems  to  have  been  altogether  unknown, 
and  even  in  modem  times,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  the  taste  for  anagrammatic  trifling  was  so  strong,  it  was 
seldom  applied  to  this  more  useful  purpose. 

The  following  instances  will  show  to  the  European  reader  the 
use  and  application  of  a  chronogram,  by  combining  the  numerical 
values  attached  to  the  capital  letters  according  to  the  Roman 
S3^stem : — 

gloria  lausque  Deo  sseGLorYM  in  ssdcYla  sunto, 
but  this  is  a  very  lame  instance,  as  some  letters,  which  have  a 
value  assigned  to  them,  are  omitted  from  the  computation. 

A  better  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  distich  composed  by 
Godart,  on  the  birth  of  Louis  XI Y.,  in  the  year  1638,  on  a  day 
wherein  there  happened  to  be  a  conjunction  of  the  Eagle  with 
the  Lieut's  Heart : 

eXorlens  DeLphIn  aqYILse  CorDIaqVe  Leonls 
GongressY  gaLLos  spe  LsDtltlaqYe  refeCIt. 

In  the  Persian  system,  which  is  called  Jummal  (Addition),  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  have  a  numerical  value  assigned  to  them, 
according  to  a  particular  scale  styled  Abjad^  because  the  first 
four  units  are  represented  by  that  word;  a  being  equal  to  1, 
h  to  2,  j  to  3,  d  to  4.  The  sentence  which  contains  the  date 
should  always  be  significant :  the  consequence  is,  that  awkward 
methods  are  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  combine  both  sense 
and  chronology. 

There  are  four  principal  modes  of  using  the  scale. 

1st.  Mutlakf  in  which  all  the  letters  are  requisite  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  date.  There  is  an  inferior  kind  of  Mutlak^  in  which 
only  some  of  the  letters  of  the  text  are  used. 

2nd.  Ta^miyarddkhili^  in  which  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  used  is  less  than  the  date  required ;  in  which  case  we  are 
told  that  some  other  word  or  letter  will  complete  the  date. 

3rd.  Ta^miya-khdriji^  the  contrary  of  the  preceding,  in  which 
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the  numerical  value  is  excessive^  and  we  are  therefore  told  that 
we  must  deduct  some  word  or  letter. 

4th.  Taushik,  an  acrostic,  in  which  the  initial  or  final  letter 
of  each  verse  composes  the  date. 

All  these  kinds  are  illustrated  in  various  parts  of  this  work, 
and  we  may  suppose  that,  under  the  licence  granted  in  the  second 
and  third  instances,  some  of  them  are  very  ill-constructed.  Many 
however,  exhibit,  to  say  the  least,  great  inventive  faculty. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  example  at  p.  309,  where  in  thirty-one 
distichs  the  first  line  throughout  represents  the  date  of  Akbar's 
accession,  and  the  second  line  throughout  represents  the  date  of 
Jah&ngir's  birth.     Or  take  the  following  from  p.  219 : 

irv  n*  n'  irv 

ff  eiv  eiv  fr* 

This  quatrain  represents  the  death  of  Babar  in  eight  different 
ways  ;  each  hemistich  by  itself  represents  the  date :  they  there- 
fore give  the  date  four  times.  The  fifith  is  obtained  by  combining 
the  unpointed  letters  of  the  first  hemistich  with  the  pointed 
letters  of  the  second  hemistich.  The  sixth,  by  taking  the  un- 
pointed letters  of  the  second  hemistich.  The  seventh,  by  taking 
the  pointed  letters  of  the  second  line,  and  the  eighth,  by  combin- 
ing the  unpointed  letters  of  the  second  line. 

I  have  a  chronogrammatical  treatise  in  my  possession  which 
evinces  even  more  labour  than  this.  In  it  the  events  of  Bengal 
in  1170  A.H.  are  related  in  prose,  and  each  separate  sentence 
gives  the  date  of  1170,  and  the  number  of  sentences  amounts 
also  to  1170.  The  narrative  runs  in  so  easy  a  flow  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  without  knowing  it,  to  surmise  that  there  was  any- 
thing artificial  about  its  construction. 

There  are  other  works  of  a  similar  nature  to  this  which  have 
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been  written  in  India,  such  as  the  Tdrikh-ndma^  and  a  few  others 
with  like  names,  bat  none  so  copious  or  so  well  arranged  as  this. 

The  Mijldhiht  Tawdrikh  was  lithographed  at  ^gra  in  1849. 
The  outer  margin  yery  conveniently  contains  a  column,  in  which 
is  inserted  each  date  in  numerals,  and  in  regular  chronological 
succession.  It  possesses  other  advantages,  besides  giving  the 
mere  dates.  It  gives  short  notices  of  each  Asiatic  dynasty, 
and  a  brief  account  of  each  reign,  as  well  as  several  biographical 
notices  of  distinguished  individuals  who  have  shone  in  the  politics 
and  literature  of  the  Muhammadan  world. 

The  Miftdhu4  Tawdrikh  is  divided  into  thirteen  Sections,  each 
representing  a  Century  of  the  Hijra. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface,  p.  1 ;  First  Century,  p.  7 ;  Second,  p.  23 ;  Third,  p. 
31 ;  Fourth,  p.  41 ;  Fifth,  p.  46 ;  Sixth,  p.  64 ;  Seventh,  p.  79  ; 
Eighth,  p.  114;  Ninth,  p.  158;  Tenth,  p.  203;  Eleventh,  p. 
288  ;  Twelfth,  p.  429  ;  Thirteenth,  p.  542. 

Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  Indian  dynasties  and  reigns 
occur  at  the  following  pages : — Ghaznivide  Dynasty,  p.  51 ; 
Ohorian  Dynasty,  p.  79 ;  Timur,  p.  159 ;  Sult&ns  of  M&lw&. 
p.  185 ;  Sult&ns  of  the  Dakhin,  p.  190 ;  Sultfins  of  Gujar&t,  p. 
202 ;  B&bar,  p.  215 ;  Sher  Sh&h,  p.  226 ;  Hum&ydn,  p.  237 ; 
Akbar,  p.  245 ;  Jah&ngfr,  p.  308 ;  Sh&h- Jah&n,  p.  344 ;  Aurang- 
zeb,  p.  394 ;  Bah&dur  Shfih,  p.  446  ;  Mohammad  Sh&h,  p.  459  ; 
Sh&h  'Alam,  p.  516 ;  Akbar  II.,  p.  565. 

Size — Quarto,  containing  609  pages  of  25  lines  each. 
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Mudkify  yi.  486 
Mubdrak  Shdhi,  iy.  6 ;  y.  480 
Mufazzal  Eh&n,  yiL  14  i 
MughSs  H&nsayi,  yi.  488 
Muhabbat  Kh&n,  yiii.  376 
Muhallib  bin  Muhammad  bin   Sh&di, 

L  102 
Muhammad'tidma,  yiii.  103 
Muhammad  'Abdu-l  B&ki,  yi.  237 

Abfi-l  Kasim,  L  32 

A&al,  iu.  393 

'Ali,  yiu.  26 

'Ali  Abti-l  Kfisim,  ii.  266 

'Ali  bin  H&mid,  i.  131 

'Ali  Kh&n,  yiu.  316 

'All  Kh&n  Anfl&ri,  yiii.  236 

Amin,  yi.  244 

Amin  Eazwini  yii.  1 

Aslam,  yiii.  163 

Bakk,  yii.  160 

Bfikir  'Ali  Khfiin,  yiii.  414 

H&df,  yi.  392 ;  yiu.  13,  17 

Htohim,  yu.  207,  441 

Ja'far  Shkmlti.  yiii.  144 

K&sim,  yii.  669 

E&zim,  yii.  174 

bin  Kh&wand,  iy.  127 

Ma'stSm,  yii.  198 

Muhsin  S&dikl,  yiii.  72 

N&bi,  ii.  285 

of  Nessa,  ii.  890,  394,  662,  565 

Riz&  (1),  ni.  161 

Rizk  (2),  yiii.  432 

S&dik  Kh&n,  yii.  133 

Skkf  Musta'idd  Khto,  yii.  181 

Sklih  Kambti,  yiL  6, 123 

Shaft',  yii.  161 
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Muhammad  Shaft  Tehar&ni,  yiii.  21 

Sharff  Hanaft,  vii.  184 

T&hir,  Tii.  78 

'Ufl,  ii.  165 

W&ria,  vii.  121 

TAsuf.  i.  486 

^— ^  hin  Tdsnf  Binrt,  iv.  668 

Z&hid,  Tii.  132 

M90aUaddU  Baihaki,  ii.  63,  431 
Mu'jamu-l  Bulddn,  v.  478 
Mt^mal  Foiihi,  vi.  201 

Tawdrikh,  i.  100 ;  ii.  417 

Mukhtoiar  Jdmfu-t  TatcdHkh,  iii.  17 

MukhtoMimrt  Tatcdrikh,  viii.  1 

Mulakhkkatf  yii.  76 

Muiakkkkaw-t  TaicdHkh,  yiii.  199 

Holla  D&fid  Bidari,  yi.  466 

—  Muhammad  Ghaznawi,  U.  483, 613 

Mnnajjim  B&shi,  ii.  433 

Mtin&  Lai,  viu.  393 

Munawwar  Eh&n,  yiii  314 

MunawwarU'l  Kaldm^  yiii.  831 

Muntakhab'%  Be-badal,  viii.  404 

Be-hadai  Yiitijfi,  i.  301 

Khuldsatu-t  TawdHkhf  yiii.  876 

Zubdb,  yii.  207 

T&rikh'i  Wtutdf,  iv.  142 

Tawdrikh  (Bad&ftni),  v.  477 

(Hasan   bin    Muham- 
mad), vi.  201 

(KhfiW     Shirari),     ii. 

432;  iv.  200,  212 

(Muhammad  Ttlsuf),  i. 


486 


(Sad&snkh),  viii.  403 


Murigu'l  Zahab,  i.  18, 418 
Murtazk  Husain,  viiL  180 
Musht&k,  iv.  536 
Musht&kf,  vi.  489 
Muslihu-d  dfa  L&rf,  iii.  16 
Musta'idd  Eh&n,  vii.  181,  282 
Mu8taj&h  Kh&n,  viii.  301 
Mu'tamad  Eh&n,  vi.  400;  viii.  191 
Muttahar  Kurrah,  vi.  488 
Muzaffar  Husain,  viii.  168 
Muzhakdt,  vii.  201 

Nddir'ttdmOj  viii.  99 
NddirU'Z  Zdmdni,  viii.  70 
NafdlsU'l  Funitfif  viii.  161 

Ma-dsir,  iv.  294 

Nafhdt,  ii.  625 ;  iv.  209 

/««,  iv.  558 ;  viii.  419 

Naghma-i  *AndaUb^  viii.  433 

Najdtu^r  Raahidy  v.  478 

Kajm,  viii.  434 

Kajrou-d  din,  ii.  246 

Nakhbatu-t  Tatodrikhy  ii.  433 

Nakib  Kh&n,  iv.  296 

Jfal  Daman,  v.  649;  vii.  127 


Kdsiri-ndma,  ii.  348,  367 

NdtT'i  Be-natir,  viiL  7 

Nasru-llah,  iv.  210 

Ndz  0  niydz,  i.  263 

Nauras'ti&ma^  vi.  211,  216 

Nawddiru'l  Hikdydt,  iv.  417 

Ni'amat  Eh&n  'AIS,  vL  617 ;  riL  200, 

202,  668 
Ni'amatu-llah,  v.  67 
Nigdr-ndma-i  Hind,  viii.  806 
NigdriMtdn,  ii.  604;  iv.  298;  vi.  197.    ♦ 

OiH-numd,  iv.  288 

Nikbf ,  ii.  433 

Niykz,  viiL  408 

Nizdmiya^  viii.  26 

Niz6mu-d  din  Ahmad,  ii.  432;  y.  177, 

633 ;  vi.  130 
Niz&mu-l  Mulk  TiUi,  ii.  485 
NizdmU't  TawdHkh,  iL  262,  430 

Nitdmi,  y.  480 

Niz&ri,  ii.  246. 

NuM,  iv.  628 

Nuh  Sipihr,  iii.  667 

Ntiru-d  din  Muhammad  Uft,  ii.  166 

N6ru-1  Hakk,  vi.  182,  490 

Nitaakh't  Jahdndrd,  iv.  298 

Nuwairi,  i.  114 

Kuzhatu-l  Kuldb,  iii.  60,  674 

Mmhtdk,  i.  74 

Padmdvatiy  viii.  6,  877 
Pddahdh-ndma,  vii.  1 
Faimdban  Job  Nirat^/an,  iv.  636 
Pand-ndma,  vi.  261 
Patanfaliy  ii.  6 
Pazhddniy  vi,  487,  488 

R&^an,  vi.  489 
R&jan,  iv.  635 

Bi^jd-tarangmiy  v.  478 ;  viii.  377 
Bdjdvalf,  yiii.  2,  5,  205,  877 
Jtakd'im-i  Kard'tm,  vii.  203,  204 
Bdmdpana,  v.  478,  539,  571 
Ram  Chattar  Mto,  viii.  256 

Pareh&d,  viii.  375 

Rashidu-d  din,  i.  42 ;  ii.  2,  430;  iii.  1 
BauMotU'l  Ahbdb,  viii.  26 

itluu'l  Albdb,  iii.  56 

Sa/d,  ii.  431,  475,  556;  iv.  127 

Shuhadd,  v.  156 

Tdhirin,  vi.  195 

Jiazm-fidma,  v.  429,  537 
Ridzu'l  Muhnbbat,  viii.  376 
Ritdla-i  *ajdib,  iv.  558 

Biieri,  viii.  378 

^^kriyah  Sultdniyah,  vi.  492 

— ^  Saltdniaij  iii.  4 
Rivdzu  I  Auliydf  vii.  154 
Rizku-llah,  vi.  489 
Musht&ki,  iv.  534 
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Ruha'dUi  'AlamgM,  yii  203 

NCamat  Khdn,  yii.  201 

Rustam  'Aliy  riiL  40 

8a*ddaU  Jdwed,  viii.  336 
Sa'&dat  YkT  Kh&n,  yiii.  302 
8&d  Salm&n,  ii.  134;  It.  518 
Sad&snkhy  yiii  403 
S'adl,  iii.  110 

S&dik  Is&h&nl,  iii.  16 ;  yL  458 
8adr-i  Jah&n  Gnjar&tf,  yiii.  814, 
8adra-d  dfn  Muhammad,  iv.  148 
8a'da-d  din  Muhammad,  ii.  204 
Sahihu-l  Akhbdr,  y.  185  ;  TiiL  313 
Sa'idu-llah  Baiz&wi,  ii.  252 
8aifti-d  din,  vi.  489 
Sairu-l  MuliJe,  u,  424 

BUdd.  i.  95,  96 

Saiyid  Ahmad,  iii.  621 

Ahmad  Eh&n,  Viii.  430 

Hasan  Ghazniyi,  iy.  210 

Jam&l,  i,  300 

Sult&n  'All,  yiii  354 

Sdkl'fidma,  yii.  154 
8alm&n,  ii.  134;  iy.  518 
Sdlotar,  y.  574 
SnUilatu-t  Tawdrikh,  I  1 
Sam'anl,  ii.  1 

Sams&mu-d  daula,  yiiL  187 
SankhyOt  ii  5 
8&rim,  yiii.  190 
Sarru-d  Dari,  ii.  157 
SarCip  Chand,  yiiL  313 
Sarvi-i  Azdd,  yiii.  188 
8awan  Singh,  yiii.  332 
Satpdnih'i  Akburij  yiii  193 
Say6ti,  yiii.  414 
Shdh  'Alam-ndma,  yiii.  393 

Skdhi,  yiii.  877 

8hah&hu-d  din  Daulat.&b6df,  yi  487 

TW&Bh,  yii.  199 

*UmarS,  iii  573 

Shdh  Jahdn-ndmoy  yii  1,  73,  121,  123, 

132,  133 
Shdh-ndma,  i.  102 ;   iy.  191 ;   y.  484 ; 

vii.  668  ;  yiii.  331 
8h&h  Naw&z  Eh&n,  yiii.  187,  333 
Shahraz6ri,  ii.  1,  2 
Shaikhu-1  Had&d  Jaunptiri,  yi.  488 
Shaikh  Muhammad,  yii.  153 

San&l,  iy.  209 

Zain,  iv.  288 

Shajrat  Afdghana^  iv.  529 

'Akl.  ii.  167 

Atrdk.  ii.  392,  560 

Shams-i  SirarAflf,  iii.  269 ;  yi.  484. 

Sharfii-d  din  Yazdi,  iii.  478 

Sharfu'ti  Nabi^  ii.  167 

Sharh-i  Tajrid,  v.  156 

Tdrikh  Yamini,  ii.  16,  51 


Shath  Faih-i  Kdngrt^^  vi.  517 

8heo  D&s,  vUi  331 

8heo  Panh&d,  viii.  175 

8her  'AU  Ja'farf  Aftos,  yiii.  6 

Shigarf-^ma^  yi  197 

Shir-ShdJU,  ii.  451 

Shukru-Uah,  iii  17 

SiddhinUu,  ii.  7 

Siktmdar'ndmt^  vL  286 

Silk'i  Sulidk,  yi  485 

Smffhdtan  Baitiriy  v.  513,  571 ;  viii.  5, 

377 
5M>r4/T/,  Yi.  484.    5^  8hamii-i  Sir6j. 

H^jjy  yiii  161 

Tawdrikh,  yi.  231 

Sirat'i  Jaldiu^  din,  ii  550 
Siyaru-l  Artcdh,  viii  158 

Rindi,  viii  41 

Muia-ttkhkhiriH,  liii.  194 

Subh'i  Sddik,  vi.  458 
Subh&n,  yii.  123 

RM.  yiii.  5 

Sulaim&n,  tiie  Merchant,  i  1 
Siwu^  BtOddn.  i  41 
Sutruta,  y.  572 

Tabakdt'i  AlAari,  ii.  432,  485,  451, 460, 
463,  467,  473,  477;  iv.  6;  ▼.  177 

Akbar  Shdhi,  v.  177 

BdbaH^  iv.  288 

Ndim,  n.  205,  259,  430,  474 ; 


iii.  98 


Shdh  Jahdni,  y.  478 ;  vn.  133 


Tabaxi,  i  102 ;  ii.  418 

l^fsir^i  Tdtdr  Kkdni,  iii  367 
Taghiratu4  Murdd,  i  328 
T&hir  Muhammad,  i  258 ;  yi  195 
Tahkiku^l  Vrdb,  iii  16 
TahmdtfHndnM,  yiii.  100 
Tajammnl  Husain,  viii  418 
T&jn-d  dfn,  vi.  489 

'lilt,  ii  16 

TdjU'l  FiUuh,  u.  53 

Ma*d$ir,  ii.  204 

Tawdrikh,  ii.  204 

Takfu-d  din,  vi.  239 
Takmila-i  Akbar-ndma,  vi  103 
Taktoimu-l  Bulddti,  ii.  407 
Talabu-n  Nur,  vi.  492 
Tdlifi  Kali,  etc.,  vi  492 
TambihU'l  JdhOin,  viii  404 
Tarannwm-i  'Uhk^  i.  347 
TdrikhU'l  'Abbda,  u.  167 

'Abdu'l  Hakk,  vi.  175 

Ahmad  Shdh,  viii.  104 

Ahmad  Shdhi,  yiii.  377 

Akbar,  viii.  8 

Akbar  Shdhi,  yiii.  41,  314 
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Tdrikhu-l  Akhari,  viii.  377 

Al-i  Subuktigin,  ii.  63 

*Aldi,  iii.  67,  523 

*Alau'd  din,  iii.  67 

'Aldu-d  din  Khilji,  viii.  2,  8 

'Alamgiri,  vii.  162 

—  ' Alamgir-ndmOy  TiL  166 

Alamgir  Sdni^  viii.  140 

Alfi,  ii.  432.  471,  662 ;  v.  160 

— ^^—  AminU  ii.  16 

Baddimi,  ii.  432 ;  v.  477 

Bahddur  Shdhi,  vi.  177,  484  ; 

vii.  665,  669 ;  viii.  8,  377 

Bahlol,  viu.  314 

BahmanU  viii.  164 

Baihaki,  ii.  ^3 

Bdsit,  viii.  200 

— -^  Bindkitif  iii.  65 

Cha4fhatdi,  vi.  398  ;  viii  21 

Ldiidi,  iv.  434 

Daulat-%  Yamini,  ii.  182 

FahBakhsh,  viii.  176,  176 

Farrukh  Siyar^  viii.  41 

FirUhta,  VI.  207,  532 

Firoz  Shdhi  (Barni),  iii.  93 

Firoz  Shdhi  (of  Izzu-d  din),  viii. 


Tdrikhu-i  Khdn  Jahdn  Zodi.  v.  67 
^—  Jfahmiid  Ohaenaviy  viii.  2 
Mahmiidi,  ii.  526 ;  iii.  236 ;  viii 

2,41 
IfahmiulSfAuJktigim  (of  Unfori), 

viii  7,  314 

Majdui,  ii.  266 

Hamdlik'i  Hind,  viii.  200 

Mandalwl  Ftaith,  viii.  144 

Muhammad  Shdk,  viii.  2 

Muhammad  Shdhiy  viiL  21,  70, 


8,  314,  377 

iiroz  Shdhi  (Shams-i  Sir&j),  iii. 
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Ohiydsu-d  din  Tughliky  viii.  2 

Guzida,  ii.  430,  481 ;  iii.  60 

Hdfiz  Abruy  iv.  1 

Eaidar  Rdzi^  vi.  674 

Haizam  Ndbi,  ii.  284,  286 

— -^  ffaj'i  Muhammad  Kandahdri,  vi. 
672.     See  H&ji  Mubammad. 

Hakimdn-i  Hind,  vi.  673 

Hakki,  vi.  175 

Hazrat  Saltanat  ShCdri,  iv.  4 

Henry,  viii.  414 

Hind,  ii.  1,  403 ;  iv.  658 

Hindi  (of  Rustam  *Ali),  iv.  200  ; 


vui.  40 

Hindioa  Sind,  i.  181 

Humdyun,  iv.  213;  v.  136 

Ibrdhimi,  iv.  213  ;'  vi.  211,  216 

—^-^  Ibrahim  Khdn,  viii.  267 

Irddat  Khdn,  vii.  634 

trieh  or  Irij,  v.  185 ;  viii.  314 

Jahdngir-ndma  Saiimi,  vi.  251 

Jahdn  Kushd  (Juwaini),  ii.  384 

Jahdn    Kushdi    (Nddir-ndma), 

viii.  99 

Janndbi,  vi.  670 

Jugal  Kishwar,  viii.  300 

Kdmil,  n.  244 

Kashmiri,  viii.  377 

Khdfl  Khdn,  vii.  207 


103,  377 

Ma^iidi,  ii.  63,  407 

Ma' tkmi,  i,  2\2 

Mirta  Haidar,  vi.  674 

Mubdrak  Shdhi,  iv.  6 

Mufaaali,  vii  141 

Muhammad,  vi.  484 

Mulk'i  AihdiHy  vii.  199 

Midla  Muhammad  Ohamawi,  ii 


433.     See  Tawdrlkh-i  Mahmidi 

ifW^-t  *Ajam,  il  167 

Muzafizri,  viii.  316 

NddirU'B  Zamdni,  viii.  70 

ndma,  viii.  443 

Kdsiri,  ii.  63,  266, 284,  392, 430, 


607,  608,  611 

Hizdmi,  V.  1, 177 ;  vi.  197 

Fddthdhdn-i  Hind,  iv.  658 

Humdyuuj  iv.  658 


668 


232 


188 


Bathidi,  V.  127 
Sadr-i  Jahdn,  vi.  672 
0  Sair-i  Jahdngiri,  viii.  364 
Saldtin-i  Afdghana,  v.  1 
Saldtin-i  Ghori,  vl  178 
Saldtin-i  Hind,  vi.  492 
Salim  Shdhi,  vl  251,  266 
Shdh  *Alam,  viii.  893 
Shdh  'Atom  Shdhi,  viii.  377 
Shdh  'Atom  Bahddur  Shdh,  vii 

Shahdhu-d  din  GhoHy  viii.  2,  7 

Shtthdhi,  viii.  41 

Shahddat-i  Farrukh  Siyar,  viii. 

Shdh-Jahdni,  viii.  377 
Shdh-Jahdni  Dah-tdla,  vii  1 
Sher  Shdh,  viii.  314 
Sher-Shdhi,  iv.  301 
•  Sind,  i.  212 
Subuktigin,  ii.  63 
Sultdn  Nizdmi,  v.  177 
Tdhiri,  i.  253 ;  vi.  197 
Wasadf,  iii.  24 
Yamini,  ii.  14,  68,  429,  435;  if 

Zubda,  vi.  183 


Tarjuma-i  Futuhdt,  ii.  414 

Yamiui,  ii.  16 ;  iv.  168 

Tarkhdn-ndmoy  I  800 
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IX 


IHtdr  Zhdni,  tL  486 
Tatimma-i  WdkCdUi  Jahdngiriy  Ti.  392 
Taukydti  Kitraviya^  vi.  517 
Tamihdt'i  JUuhidi,  iii.  14,  20 
Tawdrikh-i  Eukami,  ii.  1 
■  Bumdyitni,  iv.  213 

Mahmitdi,  iL  514,  519,  527,  529 

Tazfiyatu-l  Am»dr,  iii  24 

Tatkira'i  Anand  Rdm  Mukhliiy  yiii.  76 

Chaghatdi,  vi.  393;  viii.  17 

DauUU  Shdh,  ii.  561 

Fukahd,  yiii.  26 

Saldtifty  tL  178 

Shu'ard,  viii.  26 

Umard,  iv.  296;  viiL  192 

JTdki^dt,  v:  136;  vi.  117 

Tibb-i  Sikandari,  iv.  451 
Timdr,  iii.  389 
Tifnitr-ndma,  viii.  164,  377 

TuhfaU  Akbar  Shdhi,  iv.   801,  303  ; 
vui.  314 

Kirdm,  I  327 

Mujflhidin,  viii  406 

Muminin,  vi.  480 

Suldtin^  vi.  230,  466 

'  figkar^  iii.  534 
Tuzaki  Bdbariy  iv.  218 

Jahdnglri,  vi.  251,  256,  276 

IYiff6ri,  iii  889 

-^—  '  Umarif  iii  573 

XJmr&o  Singh,  viii.  374 
'QiiBuri,  iv.  189,  516;  viii  7,  314,  377 
UtiUu-i  Tibb,  viii.  161 
'Utbi,iil4,  429;  iv.  188 

VtMhnu  Furdna^  viii.  377 

WakdiNVamat  Khdn,  vii.  200 
Wakf-ndmoy  iii.  382 
fFdkfdt-i  Akbari,  vi  9 


JTdkCdU  Azfari,  viii  234 

BdbaH,  iv.  218;  vi.  316 

Jahangiriy  vi.  262,  276,  360 

Mushtdkiy  iv.  634 

Shaikh  Faizi,  vi.  116 

W&kidi,i  lU 
Wdmik  0  '  Azrd^  ir.  189 
W&rid,  viii.  21 
Wass&f;  ii  451 ;  iii.  24 
WatiuA  Raydt,  iii.  625,  634 
WiUya'-i  Asad  Bey,  vi.  160 

Yddydr-i  BahdduH,  viii.  417 
Yahya  bin  Ahmad,  iv.  6 

*Abdu-l  Latlf,  iv.  293 

T&kat,  i.  96 
laz(ii,iii478 

Zddu-l  Mutakiyin,  vi.  491 

Zafar-ndnOif  iii.  390,  478 ;  iv.  91 ;  viii. 

26,  132 
Zahir  Dehlawi,  vi.  488 
Zainu-l  Akhbdr,  ii.  432 ;  iv.  557 
Zakariya  al  Eazwinl,  i  94 
Zakhiratu-l  Khawdnin,  v.  178 
Zakhira  Ehufdritm  Shdhi,  vi.  417 
Zfa'u-d  din  Bamf,  iii  93,  316 
Zikr-i  Khardbi  Dehli,  iii.  317 

Muliiky  vi.  179,  484,  492 

Zinatu-l  Majdlis,  ii  197,  506 

Tawdrikh,  vii.  166 

Zubdatu-l  Akhbdr,  viii  374 

Akkbdrdt,  viii.  70 

8-  Ohardib,  viii.  432-4 

Tawdrikh  (Abdu-1  Karlm),  viii. 

199 

(Ghnl&m  Bferft),  viii.  202 

■  (JamUn-d  din),  iii.  61 

BaitanghdH  (Hfcflz  Abr(i), 

iv.  1 ;  vi.  183 
(Nuru-1  Hakk),  vi.  182. 
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*  T/te  aat&ritk  (*)  eaUt  atUntion  to  th$  additions  and  corrsetiam  at  the  end. 


Abb&8in  (R),  vi.  313 
Abh&budi,  1.  66 
Abhti  (Abti),  iii.  266 
Abiria,  i.  607 
Ab-i  Biy&h  (R),  iv.  37,  64 
Ab-kand,  iv.  247 
Abka8hida(R),i.  238 
Abr&Ba,  i.  460 
Abri,  i.  34 
Abr6n,  i.  16 
Absfn,  yi.  226 
Abti,  ii.  230,  356 
Ab(ibar,u.360;m.269,272 
Acesines,  1.  614 
Achl&gar,  vii.  63 
Adamptir,  t.  614 
Adasht&n,  i.  64 
Aden,  viii.  889 
AdhonifVii.  336.  SS^Adoni 
'  AdU&b&d  FarMn,yiii.  390 
'  AdU  Sb&blEokan,  tu.346 
Adlnap6r,  i.  47 
AdoDf,  vi.  230,  yii.  366, 634 
Afgh&n,  iv.  163 
Afgb&nist&D,  ii.  408,  422, 

467 
Afgh&npiir,  iii.  174,  236, 

628 
Afgh&nsh&la,  ii.  114 
Ag&-mah&l,  t.  397 
Agham,  i.  362,  602 

Kot,  i.  362 

Loh&na,  i.  362 

Agbar&b&d,  yii.  229 

Aghushta,  i.  87 

Agra,  iy.  206.266,267,263, 

319, 368, 460,624  ;y. 93, 

99,203,296,  491,499; 

yii.  482,  483 ;  yiii  228 
Agrinagara,  i.  393 
Agroba,  iii.  246 
Agrowab,  iii.  300 
Aban,  i.  229 
Abangar&n,  ii.  286 
Ab&r,  i.62;iv.  47,  82;  y. 
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Abirw&r&,  yiii.  68 
Ahmad&b&d,  iii.  248;  y. 

193, 196, 197, 342,  406, 

431;  yi.  363,368;  yii. 

464,  627  pass. 

(in  Panj&b),  ii.  440 

Ahmadnagar,  y.  360,  441 ; 

yi.  70,99,144,206,  241, 

247, 328, 380,  416, 434, 

437 ;  yii.  68 
Abmad  Sh&hS,  yiii.  146 
Absan&b&d,  yii.  634;  yiii. 

16 
Abrtini,  iii.  428,  492 
Ab6  (R),  y.  326 
Abiinat,  yii.  68 
Abw&z,  i.  440 
Aibak,  y.  230 
All,  i.  83 
Ailam,  yii.  17 
Ain&,  i.  16 
'Ain-zarba,  ii.  248 
♦  'Aifli,  y.  429 
Ajfij,  i.  63 
'Ajam,  ii.  237 
Ajmir,  u.  213,  214,  226, 

y.  274, 283;  yi.  21,  347; 

yii.  139,  241 ;  yui.  62 

{in  Siwfilik),  y.  497 

Ajodb,  i.  66 

Ajodban,  ii.  630  ;  iii.  421, 

487,630;  iy.  29  ;y.  336, 

661 
Ajtab&d,  i.  207 
Ajtidbya,  ii.  630,  631 
Ak,  y.  397 

Akarand  Bakar,ii.  396,664 
Akbar&b&d,  yiii.  276, 363, 

366 
Akbar-nagar,  y.  180;  yi. 

391,408-9,416;  yii. 260 
Akbar-pfir,  yii.   18,  218, 

461,  472 
Akb&ntir,  yiii.  94 
Akh&r,  y.  446 
Akbirinptir,  yi.  229 


Akbl&t,  yiii.  31 
AkMj,  yu.  340 
Ak-mah&l,  y.  897 
Al,  y.  290 ;  yiu.  160 
Alaffbk&ni,  iii.  800 
Alan-amtit,  iL  674 
Alahw&r  (L&hore),  i.  116; 

iL414 
Alabw&z,  ii.  414 
Alak&nand&,  i.  60 
'Alamgfr-nagar,  yji.  144, 

276 
Alamtit,  ii.  674 
•Alang,  yii.  10,  11,  36 
AlBa^m&n,i.  128,  126, 

442 
AlBai2&,L119,128,448. 

SeeBahk 
Albari,  ii.  320,  860 
Al  Daur,  \.  ,  -  ,. 

Aldtir(AlRfir),r"''* 
Alexandria,  i.  366 
Alh(Uii,  iy.  630 
Ali,  y.  290 
•Alij&n  (R),  i.  601 
'AllMa^id,yi.314;yiii.77 
'Alipntra,  i.  323 
Aliya,  yi.  126 
Alka,  yii.  67 
Al  EbartSi,  L  81 
Allkbfeb&d,  yi.41 1 ;  yii.273, 

486;  yiii.  182, 229, 408 
•Allab&p(ir  (Albanp(ir  P), 

y.  91 
Allab-band,  i.  403 
Al  Mabftiza,  I  126 
Aloda,  yi.  296 
Alola.yiii.  116,119 
Alor,  i.  14,  23,  27, 37,  48, 

79,  138,  162,  188,  192, 

193,266,  311,363.466 
Al  Rdr,  i.  23,  27,  28,  30, 

37,  122,  128.    See  Alor 
Alrfir  (R),  i.  448 
Alsak&,  i.  122,  203 
Al  Usaif&n,  L  129,  461 
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Alwar,  iv.  61,  273,  274; 

T.  139,  203,  329;  Ti.  21 
Amak,  i.  64 
Am&n&bH  vi.  837 
Amardl,  yi.  311 
Amarkot,  v.  212 ;  yiii.  97. 

8e4  'Umarkot 
Amarpur,  i.  261 
Amartali,  y.  440 
Amartin,  v.  444 
Arab&^b&t,  Tii.  370 
Ambaiog6i,  yii.  16 
Amb&la,  W.  249, 441,  486, 

488 
Amb&r,  ii.  677 
'Ambar-Kot,  yii.  38 
Ambarptir,  y.  468 
Amber,  y.  406;  yi.  318, 

386;  yii.  188,483;  yiii. 

44,  343 
Amethi,  ii.  634,  649 
Amhal,  i.  27,  363   . 
Amrawat,  ii.  326 
Amroha,  iii.  106, 198,664; 

iy.  68;  y.  606, 607;  yiii. 

332 
Amul,  ii.  137 
*Ana,  i.  13 
'An&b,  i.  18 
Anapa,  i.  611 
An&^&gar,  yi.  387 ;  yii. 

299 
Anb&r,  i.  420 
Andar&b,    y.    223,    232. 

Alao  IndaHib 
Andar&bah,  iy.  237 
Andard(in,  y.  63 
AndarCi,  iy.  76 
Aiidh&wali,  iii.  303 
Andhra,  i.  16 
ADdkhod,ii.233,302,677, 

vii.  79 
•Andol  (Erandol),  yii.  16 
Andrdn  (Andardi:^),y.  46 
Audwar,  iv.  61 
ADhalw&ra,  i.  61,  366 ;  ii. 

469.     See  Nahlw&ra 
Anh&rfe  (R),  ii.  247 
Anj,  i.  109 
Anjan-dudh,  yii.  17 
Anjar&i,  yii.  63 
Anjat,  i.  62 
Aniil,  iy.  106 
Anki,  yii.  67 
Ankot,  yi.  389 
Au  Makinda,  iii.  80 
Annari,  i.  27,  30,  34,  37, 

39,  384 
Antarbed,  yiii.  262,  268, 

270 


Antari,  yi.  107 
Aotri.  iy.  600 
Anupnagar,  yiii.  170 
AnApsbahr,  yiii.  147,  347 
AnCiptal&o,  y.  664 
Anwala,  iy.  47,  60 ;  yiii. 

178,  182,  303,  306 
Arab,  y.  399 
Ar&il,  T.  94 
Arak  Tirat,  L  66 
Aral  (R),  448,  460 
Ar&man,  iy.  8 
Arangal,  iii.  80, 189,  201, 

231,233,246,668.  AUo 

Waran^ 
Aratbdr,  i.  62 
Ar&yalli,  i.  623 ;  IL  366 ; 

y.  397 
'Arbang,  yii.  80 
Arcot,  yiii.  369,  891 
Ardabil,  y.  219 
Ardal  (Arwal  P),  iy.  464 
Arghand&b(K),  I  241 
'Arikanna,  iii.  60 
Ark&t.  yiii.  391 
Arm&bel,  i.  29,   34,  38, 

161,  364 
Arm&U,  >  i.  84,  77,   80, 
Arm&7il,>       119 
Arman,  i.  72 
Arm(!in,  i.  16 
Arra,  iy.  283 
Arracan,  yii.  264, 267,  804 
Ar  Rukhaj,  i.  23.     8e§ 

Rukbaj 
Arfi,  i.  71 ;  iy.  19 
Ar6bar,  iy.  40,  61 
Ar6r,  i.  61 
Arzal&n,  i.  92 
As'ad-nagar,  yiL  383 
Asadpdr,  yiii.  306 
*AsaQf!ihar,  iy.  38 
Asalkanda,  i.  366 
As&m,  yu.  144,  264,  267 
Asandi,  iii.  494.    See  As- 

pandi 
As&r,  iii.  460,  606 
As&wal,  i.  66,  87,  367; 

iii.  260;  iy.  39;  y.  198 
Asfaka,  i.  34,  77,  81 
Afifahid,  iy.  168 
Asgbafa,  i.  29 
Asbab&r,  i.  139,  148 
Asbak,  ii.  284 
Asb&m,  yii.  66,  264,  267 
'Asbik&n  b&z(ir,  ii.  76,  97 
Ashkandra,  i.  104 
Ash  Sharkl,i.  126,441,447 
Ashta,  yii.  47,  60 
Aabti,  yii.  62 


A8l,i.68,69,394;ii.  46,462 

AbI  (R),  y.  98 

Asir,  y.  276,403.406;vi, 

97, 136, 388;  yii.  68,490 
'Askalan,  yiii.  31 
'ABkaland,i.l04,138,141, 

203,  866,  469, 620 
'Askaland  ITsa^i.  366, 620 
Askalandra,  i.  366 
'Ask&iL,  i.  16 
Asn&nd,  i.  91 
Asni,  ii.  222,  458 
Asokptir,  ii.  649 
Aspandi,  iiL  481,  494 
Aflsai  Gh&t,  i.  894 
Assam,  yii.  66,  264,  267 
Astar&b&d,  yi.  207,  664 
Astor,  i.  46 
Asur,  i.  68 
A8(!ira,  i.  46 
Asmrs&n,  L  77 
Asw&n,  iii.  420,  487 
Ataip(ir,  yiii.  118 
Atak,  y.  886,  443,  467 ; 

yi.312,313,428;yiii.80 
Atak  (R),  iy.  626 ;  yiii. 

80,  92,  96 
Atak-Benares,  y.  886, 428, 

443;yi.  312,  870, 
Atak-Katak,  y.  448 
Atal,  i.  388 
'Atba,  i.  204 
Ater,  yiii.  63 
Atr&r,  iii.  394 
Atr&8&,  i.  87,  91 
Atri,  i.  77,  79 
Atroli,  iy.  63,  64 
Attals  (R),  yi.  318 
Attock.    See  Atak 
Aub&sh-darra,  yii.  16 
Aubkin,  i.  77,  86 
Audar,  i.  48 
Audh(Oudh),i.  388 
Augbasht,  i.  92 
Atindb&r,  i.  160,  887 
Aurang&b&d,  y.  627 ;  yii. 

130,180,266,306,810, 

461,472;  yiii.  66 
(Panjiib},  yiii.  96, 

116, 166 
Aiirk§Ln,  i.  62 
Ayantipura,  yL  467 
'Awair,  i.  77 
*AwaDtghar,  ▼.  100,  104 
'Awar&,  i.  178 
Awesar,  y.  604 
Ayodhya,  ii.  649 ;  yiii.  420 
Ayilbptir,  y.  614 
Ayud,  y.  661 
Az&dpar,  iiL  297,  298 
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'Azam,  yiii.  160 
*Azamp(ir,  v.  316,  356 ; 

vi.  123 
A*zara-t&r&,  rii.  368 
Azarb&ij&n,  ii.  577 ;  iii.  444 
AzdtX,  vi.  377 
'Azfm&b&d,  Till.  128,  130 
'  Azim&b&d  Patna,  yiii.  228 

(Tirauri),  u.  296 

Azra,  iv.  206 
Azor,  iii.  444 

B6bal  vii.  266 
Baband,  i.  30 
Babar-Eb&na,  i.  63 
Babarluka,  i.  316 
B&bnl,  ii.  334 
B&bu-I  Abw&b,  i.  600 
Baccanore,  iv.  614 
Bach  Pah&ri,  yiii.  217 
Bachdna,  y.  366 
B&d,  y.  422 
B&dah,  iii.  622 
Badakhsb&n,  i.  63;  y.  223, 

448,  466 ;  yii.  70,  77 
B6dal-garh,    y.   13,  267, 

486,  491 
B&dali,  yui.  820 
Badaun,  ii.  232,  297,  301, 

322,  366 ;  iii.  36,  106  ; 

iy.  87,  466  ;  y.  86,  600 
B&db&j,  y.  233 
Badban,  I  403 
B&dehSs,  yi.  664,  666 
B&dham,  iy.  47 
Badhanor,  yii.  189 
Badhnor,  iy.  40 
B&dib,  iii.  172,  622 
Badin,  i.  260 ;  yiii.  92 
B&dra  (R),  i.  386 

B^|-t.Jui.561.619 

Bag&r,i.  446  :ii.  218,467 
B&gh,  i.  386 
B&gh-i  J6n,  ii.  237 
B&ghara,  i.  22 
B&ghb&n,  i.  307 
Baghd&d,  i.  420 
B6ibpat,   iii.   606,  621; 

^i.  149,  171 
Bagbr6,  ii.  182 
Baghrtir,  i.  122,  163 
Bafsl&na,  yi.  70;  yii.  10, 

65,  307,  309,  463 
Bagl&na,   (near  Ganges), 

iii.  638 
Bah,  i.  29,  34 

(R),  ii.  41 

Bah&dur-^arh,   yii.    337, 

372,  383 


Bab&durKh&np6r,  yii.106 
Bah&durptir,  yii.  216,  306 
B&halmir,  i.  296 
Bahalttir,  i.  387 
Babar  (R),  i.  104 
fiaharimad,  i.  126,  442 
Bab&rpur,  iiL  134,  146 
Bab&til  (R),  i.  22 
Bah&walptir,  ii.  439 
Bahimr6r,  i.  62 
•BabSra,  y.  408 
Bahitlar,  i.  162,  387 
Bahk&la,  iy.  308 
Bahla,  i.  387 
Bablaw&l,  iii.  221 
Bablan,  yi.  382 
Babmana,  i.  369 
Babm&n&b&d,  i.  106.    See 

Br&hm&n&b&d 
Bahmand,  i.  369 
Babmanti  Mansdra,  i.  61 
Babmanw&,  L  189,  369 
•Bahra,     \  iii.  463,  618; 
•Babrah,  f   iy.  230,  232, 

234;  y.  206,  314 
Bahr&icb,ii.344,346,374, 

634,  636;  iii.  249;  iy. 

368 ;  y.  89 ;  yi.  187 
Babraj,  i.  168,191,  426; 
Babr&j,  yi.  662      [ii.  397 
Bahr&mpur,  i.  224,  842 
Babraw&n,  ii.  296 
Bahr&war,  i.  191 
Bahrein,  i.  69,  422 ;  iii.  33 
Bahria,  i.  339 
^Bahrkunda,  iy.  367.   See 

Nahrkundii 
Bahruch,  )  i.  49,  61,  66. 
Babr(ij,     )  See  Broach 
Bahru-1  Akhzar,  iy.  4 
—  Hamran,  ii.  246 

J6rj&n,  i.  46 

Ehazar,  i.  46 

Bahrtir,  i.  174 
Bahfiji  (R),  iu.  79 
Baikan£  i.  463 
•BfeU  (P&U),  iy.  49,  62 
B&ila,  iii.  469 
BaiIam&n(Al},i.l23,126, 

442 
B&Sn-w&h,  i.  189,  369 
Bairara  Eala,  yi.  436 
Bairamptiri,  yii.  346 
Bair&t,  i.  69,  393,  396 
Bait,  i.  166,  167 
Baiz&,  i.  386,466, 482.  See 
AlBaiz& 

(near  Sbir&z),  Ii.  262 

BaJRur,  iy.  230,  268 ;   y. 
460;466,467;yi.80,668 


Bajhora,  y.  386 
Bail&na,  iy.  60 
Ba]r&n,  i.  243 
Ba|r&ptir,  yi.  74 
Baiana,  y.  370 
B&jwOra,  iy.  61,  308, 390, 

662 ;  y.  488 ;  yiii.  167 
Baka,  i.  66 
Bakal&n,  ii.  398,  480 ;  y. 

227 
Bakan  (R),  i.  63 
Bakar,  i.  16 ;  ii.  9,  y.  838, 

384.    See  Bhakar 
Bakarbk,  il  274 
Bakarn&chak,  yiii.  92 
Bakhar,  y .  206.  See  Bhakar 
Bakhsbinda-bakhsh,    yii. 

373,  382-3 
Bakht&war-oagar,  yii.  160 
Bakht&war«ptir,  yii.  160 
•Baki&l&Q,  ly.  240 
Bakn&rf,  iy.  19 
B&kn6r,  iy.  124,  614 
Bakra,  yi.  68 
Bakr&la,  yi.  308 
Bakramp6r,  yi.  106,  109 
Bakrf,  ill.  613 
Bakmbar,  L  62 
Bakaar,  iy.  370 ;  v.  89 ; 

yiu.  182,  217 
Baksar  Cbhetra,  y.  92 
B&kti,  y.  664 
B&1&,  ii.  164 
Bal&dar,  i.  62 
B&l&daat,  iiL  309 
B&I&'gh&t,  yi.  323,  877, 

416,   434;   yii.   7,   12, 

24,68 
B&l&ghatrak,  iii.  640 
Bal&h&r,  i.  168 
Bal&la,  iL   394,    396.7; 

663,  663,  664 
Balamgarh,  yiii.  166, 266, 
Balan  (R),  i.  60         [366 
B&l&ptir,  yi.    343,    377; 

yii.  498-9 
Bal&-r&m,  ii.  368;  iv.  26 
Bal&warda,  i.  62 
B&l&zi,  ii.  260 
Balbak,  i.  87,  89 
Balbbdnd  (R.),  y.  379 
Balban,  L  16 
Balb&r,  i.  168,  397 
Balin&t-jogi,  iy.  240.  AUo 

B&ln&t 
B&Us&na,  y.  363 
Balkana,  yi.  67 
Balkb,i.  49,419;  ii.  136, 
141,268  ;iy.l  59  ;y.227, 
230  ;vi.  664;  yii.  70, 77 
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B&lkf,  Tii.  54 
Ballabhip(ira,  i.  354 
Ballari,  i.  27,  34,  37,  39, 

384 
Balhti,  iy.  309 
Bally&ri,  i.  522 
B&lmer,  i.  359 
B&ln&t,  ii.  450-1 ;  iv.  176 ; 

V.  114 
Bali)fiLthJogS,iT.  415,  419 
B&lnf,  Tii.  24 
Bfelpdr,  vi.  98 
Balraw&n,  ii.  281 
Baltist&n,  ii.  576 
BaMj,  i.  417 
Balan&,  ii.  542 
Balwar,  ii.  351 
BalwS,  i.  27 
Balzf,  i.  34 
B&mbarw&t  i.  340 
Bamb&s  (R),  iii.  79 
Bamhi,  ii.  52 
B&mf&n,  i.  472;  ii.  268, 

399 ;  7.  227,  232 
B&mlw&n,  i.  34,  369 
Bamunwasy,  i.  369 
Ban,  iv.  497,  498 
B&na  (Tanna),  i.  89 
Banadri,  iii.  36 
Ban&ras,  Ti.  312 
Ban&rasl,  iii.  312;  ir.  11 
Banarh&B,  i.  139 
Ban&B,  iii.  542 
Banaw&s,  i.  58 
Band,  i.  29,  34,  52,  81 
Band-i  Fath   Kh&n,  iii. 

354 
B&nda,  ii.  459 ;  yiii.  439 
Bandkna,  iv.  103,  514 
Bandar  'Abb&si,  yii.  355 

Chfete&m,  vi.  326 

DewtQ,  i.  377 

L&horl,  i.  377 

B&ndber.     See  Bh&nder 
B&ndhti,  iv.  463 
Bandhugarh,  iv.  463 
B&ndri,  iii.  88 
Bandwa  (Pandwa),  vi.  224 
Bang,  ii.  307,  308  ;  iii. 

295 ;  vi.  553 
Bang&la,  iii.  295 
Bangamati  (R),  ii.  310 
B&n-ganga  (R),  ii.  445 ; 

vi.  382 
B&n-ganga  (P&yln-ganga) 

(R),  vii.  12,  338 
B&ngarman,  iii.  248;  v. 

15,  500 
Bangash,  v.  233, 234, 456; 

viii.  116,  350 


Bangash&t,  viii.  92 
Bangash-i-b&l&f  vii.  89 
Bangash-i  p&yin,  vii.  89 
Bang&wan,  ii.  311 
Baugd,  vi.  109 
B&nia,    )  i.  27,  30, 84, 87, 
B&niya,/    40,77,79,367 
Banian,  iiL  36 
B&nih&l,  iv.  497 
Bani  Sh&h  Darak,  vii.  371 
Bani  Sh&hgarh,  vii.  373 
Banjhlr,  ii.  124 
Bank&la,  ii.  553, 563,  564 
Banna,  i.  116  ;  ii.  414 
Banptir,  iv.  95 
B&ns  Bareilli,  v.  505 
B&nsw&la,  )  iv.    492;    t. 
BlinBW&ra,  /    402 ;  vi.  59, 

109 
B&na,  iU.  477,  482,  522 
Banti,  ii.  414,  440 
Bantlr,  iv.  249 
Bany&n,  ii.  328,  330 
B&ra,  i.  85 
Bar-ace,  i.  444 
Barada,  i.  444 ;  ii.  246 
Bar&gi,  i.  56 
B&rah,  ii.  241 
B&ra-m&la,  v.  465;  vi.  305 
Barahpola,  viii.  55 
Baran.ii.42,52,822,458; 

ii.  237 ;  iii.  159,  242, 

248 ;  iv.  35,  36, 42,  82 ; 

V.  79 
B&r'lini,  ii.  556,  557 
Barandl  ii.  318 
Barang&nw,  vi.  101 
Barana  (Broach),  i«  116 
Barba,  ii.  42 
Barbanda,  ii.  318 
Barbar,  i.  50 
Barbarike,  i.  368 
Barbark&j,  i.  52 
Barcelore,  viii.  389 
Barda,  v.  438 
Bardkd,  ii.  247 
Bard&r,ii.334,353;iY.ll 
Bardasir,  ii.  398,  575 
Bardaxema,  i.  507 
Bardw&n,  v.  386 ;  vi.  74, 

78, 86, 391, 408;  vii.  33 
BareiUy,  viii.   182,   221, 

303,  350 
B&rg&n,  i.  238 
Bar-e&nw,  vii.  383 
Barghand,  ii.  276,  277; 

iii.  537;  iv.  203 
B&rha,  vii.  520 ;  viii.  56 
Barhad,  viii.  63 
Barh&mpar,iy.  274;  v.215 


Barb&B,i.  139 

B&ri,  i.  50, 54,  56 ;  ii.  398, 

427,464;  V.  90, 104,324 
Barin-lanka,  vi.  305 
Barkandbarat,  i.  52 
B&rkar,  i.  296 
Barkadoz,  i.  71 
Barlak,  i.  71 
Barna,  ii.  460 
Bamagar,  v.  369 
Bam6wa,  iv.  403 
Baroda,  iii.  253,  256 ;  v. 

196, 343, 432, 433, 435 ; 

vi.  125 
Bar-r&m,  iii.  147 
BarB&n&,  viii.  366 
Barshtir,  ii.  150 
Bartot,  iv.  74 
B&r6&,  i.  444 
B&r&d,  i.  444 
Bar(ih  (Broach),  i.  14,  87 
Bar6ia,  iii.  477,  522 
Baraji  (R),  iii.  80 
Bartis  (Broach),  i.  87, 126, 

441 
Barw61a,  ii.  375 
Bar6doz,  i.  71 
Bar6zi,  ii.  397 
Barw&n,  i.  47 
Barygaza,  i.  356 
B&s,  1  16 
B&sad,  V.  435 
Basankot,  ii.  329 
Basantptir,  v.  497 ;  vii.  106 
Basant-garh,  vii.  364 
Bas&war,  v.  362, 370, 625, 

540 
Basea,  i.  123 
Bashfn,  ii.  576 
B6a'htir,  i.  59 
Bafll,  vii.  345 
Baslna,  iv.  28 
Basmad,i.  37, 39, 122,123 
Basmak,  i.  77,  79 
Basmand^  i.  27,  28,  30 
Basmat^  i.  34 
BaOTa,  1.  420 

Batfil8,vi.  129;  viii.  169 
Batinda,  ii.  347,  438.  See 

Bhatinda 
B6tia,    \  i.  154. 177,  368. 
B&tiya,/    ^^^  Bh&tia 
Batn6r,  iv.  389 
*B&tora,  vii.  10 
Bait,  i.  431 
Battiut,  iv.  232 
Bauiira  (city),  i.  22 
B&wal,  i.  69 

B&wali,  V.  407 ;  viii.  271 
Bay&k  (Pay&g),  v.  94 
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Bay&na,  ii.  868,  380 ;  hr. 

37,  265,  266,  281,  416, 

607,  551 ;  v.  74, 93,  98, 

99,  190,  244,  490 ;  Ti. 

12,    550,    556.      Aho 

Bhay&na 
B&yat,  i.  63 
Bazfuia,  L  58,  395 
Bazaw&l,  ii.  351 
Bazghand,  ii.  276 
Bazgh(irak,  ii.  127 
Bazor,  ii.  869 
Bednore,  iv.  104 
Beg,  i.  314 

Beb&r,  ii.  241.  5^  Bih&r 
Behat,  \  (R),  ir.  233,  240, 
Behut,/    516;  V.  465;  yi. 

303,  304,  305,  307, 373 
Behra  (Bahira  P),  n.  555 
Behta  (R),  i.  50 
BekkrUa,  yi.  308 
Bela,  i.  365 
Benaree,  i.  56;    ii   122, 

222,  251,  297;  iv.  282; 

T.  322 ;  vii.  232 ;  viu. 

215,  229,  3(i9 
Beng&l,  Ti.  326 ;  ?iii.  130 
Bom(R),  iv.  54 
Beoh&n,  iii.  540 
Beoli,  iy.  14 
Bera,  ii.  279 
Berou&n,  ii.  560 
Besakh,  ii.  549 
Betwa  (R),  i.  60 ;  iii.  79 ; 

yi.  58. 
Bh&dar  (R),  y.  438 
Bhad&war,   |iy.  417;   y. 
Bhadauriya,  /  74 ;  viii.  53, 

262 
Bhadra  (R),  i.  50 
Bhadrak,  y.  888 ;  yi.  98 
Bbadrasomii  (R),  i.  50 
Bhadraswa  (R),  i.  50 
Bhagal(R),viii.  311 
BhfigalptSr,  y.  381 ;  yi.  19 
Bhagirathi,  \  (R),  i.   52 ; 
Bhagiratl,    }    yiii.  381 
Bh&gnagar,  yii.  336 
Bb&g-nai,  i.  340 
Bhagw&n-gola,  yiii.  330, 

427 
Bhagw&npiir,  y.  363 
Bhailafi&n,ii.328;iii.l48, 

149 
Bhain-ganw,  y.  144 
Bhakar,  \  i.  224, 225, 233, 
Bhakkar,/    244,  311;  ii. 

201,  241,  654;  iy.  69; 

v.466;yi.  568;  yiii.  16 
Bhakra,  yi.  308 


Bh&lkl,  yii.  28,  54 
Bb&mbar&w&h,  i.  332, 369 
Bbambtir,  i.  332, 368,  446, 

482 
Bbambara  (R),  yii.  361 
Bhandar-k&l,  iii.  177 
Bh&iider,yi.l08;  yiL  21,47 
Bhandner,  iy.  403 
Bhangar,ii.297,304 ;  iT.62 
Bhanra  (R),  yii.  361 
Bbanti-g&nw,  iy.  27 
Bbara.  i.  312.    8e$  Bahra 
Bharatpdr,  \  y.  625 ;  yiii. 
Bbartpik.   /    352,360 
Bhard&na,  ii.  624 
Bhfiuri,  iii.  303 
Bhat  (R),  i.  46 
Bhata,iy.  462,474,478,484 
Bb&tal,  i.  48 
Bbat-ghora,  iy.  462 
Bhath,  y.  244 
Bb&ti,i.  61,  368;  yi  72, 

76,  77,  79 
Bb&tia,    Hi.  28, 248, 439 ; 
Bh&tiya,/   iiL64;iy.l70; 

yi.  568 
Bbatinda,  ii.  347, 438 ;  iii. 

109 
Bbatnfr,iii.l09,420,422, 
Bhatn(ir,  iy.  309        [487 
Bhatti,  i  229 
Bhatw&ra,  y.  86 
Bbawan,  ii.  445 
Bhay&na,  ii.  304;  iii.  317. 

See  Bay&na 
•Bhera,  u.  392,  426,  439, 

462 
Bbiisa,    >L  60;  ii.  328; 
Bhns&n,  I    iii.  148,  543; 

iy.  261,  277,  397 ;   yi. 

92;  yiii.  283 
Bhim,  ii.  446 
Bhima  (R),  yii.  64,  361 
Bbimbar,  \  ii.462;  v.467, 
Bhimbhar,)     464;yl436 
Bbimnagar,  ii.34,444, 445, 

506  ;  iu.  66  ;  iy.  173 
Bboh,  iy.  68 
Bhojptir,  iii.  106,  539 ;  y. 

319,  876 ;  vi.  10,  20,  bb 
Bbonsla,  yii.  16 
Bhopy,  iy.  378  ;yiu.  67,68 
Bhowa,  iy.  56 
Bhow&l,  vi.  74,  76,  106 
Bbrigukacbchha,  i.  49 
Bh6ig§aiw,  y.  11,74,79 
Bbtij,  y.  446 
BbtSkan^,  iy.  63 
Bhilliy&s,  y.  452 
Bhdn,  y.  858 


B1i6n-K&n(in,  iy.  63 
Bb(ingfr,  yii.  411,  412 
Bhtinr&  (R),  yu.  54,  66 
Bbut,  i.  57 ;  ii.  392 
Bhntesar,  i.  67,  63 
Bi&b,  \  i.  48,  142.    AUo 
Bi&8,  /    Beh&t  aim;  Biyfts 
Bibipik,  yiii.  216 
Bidar,1  iii.  233,244,247, 
Bidr,  /   248,268;yL70, 

104,  414,667;  yiL  64, 

124, 126,  848 
Bidr(ir,  iy.  104 
Bih,  i.  84 
Bihand,  ii;  438 
Bih&r,  ii.  300,  805,  806  ; 

iiL  36,  812 ;  iy.  10,  847, 

363,  462 ;  y.  22 ;  tL  39 
Bib&ra,  yi.  438 
Bihiaht&b&d,  yi.  116 
Bijagarh,  i?.  391 ;  t.  276, 

406,411;  yL  18,  669; 

yu.  18,  395,  490 
Bij[al&r,  L  72 
Bijanagar,  iii.  80 ;  iy.  96, 

103;y.  406;  yi.  70*229, 

657 
Bij&pik,  y.  439 ;  yi.  163, 

323;  yii.  28, 63,67, 139, 

822  323 
Bikanir,i  296,  y.  211,266 
Bikr&m,  iv.  239 ;  y.  236 
fiil&du-d  d&war,  ii.  676 
Bilchir6gli,  yii.  76 
Bilgr&m,  iy.  26,  27;  vi. 

17;  yiiL  176 
Bilha,  i.  37 
Bilkan,  ii.  677 
Bill&r,  i.  46 
Biliar.t&gh,  L  46 
Bilor,  iy.  104 
BilUr,  i.  66 ;  iy.  244 
•Bilwat,  y.  107 
BiKichpdr,  yi.  386 
Binagara,  i.  392,  393 
Bindr&ban,  yiii.  228 
BindrSiwach,  yiii.  92 
Blnb(ir  (R),  iii.  88 
Bin!  Hitf&r,  y.  222 
Bir,  vi.  416;  vii.  12,  14, 

16,  17,  63,  56 
Bfr&h&n,  i.  63 
Bfram-g&m,  v.  440,  446 
Birkr,  V.  441 ;  vi.  84,241, 

vii.   10,  68,  139,   364, 

408   498 
Bir&r  P&yin-gb&t,  vii.  408 
BirdhOl,  iii.  90,  91 
BirGanj,  v.  179 
Bir-g&nw,yii  364,372,383 
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Bir-nagnr,  i.  60 ;  tH.  629 

Birmap6ri,  yii.  346 

Blrptir,  t.  437 

Blran,  L396;  ii  1,  34 

Birw&n,  ii.  562 

BisauH,  Yi.  229 ;  yiii.  178, 

303,  306 
Bishanpur,  ii.  375 ;  vi  86 
Bisr&m,  ii.  565 
Bisw&patan,  yii.  866 
Biswar,  i.  60 
Bisw&rk,  viii.  408 
Bitkro,  i.  622 
Blt6r,  i.  48 
Bit6ra,  i.  316 
Bittirashit,  i.  48 
Bitdri,  i.  58 

Biy&hJ  i.l22;  ii.52,445; 
Biy&B,  )    iii.   36;    iv.   4, 

26,  33.     Also  Bi&s  and 

Beh&t 
Biy&las,  i.  29 
Blz&pCr,  yiL  16 
Bodha.    Sm  Badha 
Bohnkundal,  It.  419 
Bokh&ra.  ii.  387 
Bol&n  (R),  i.  386 
Bombay,  irii.  351 
Bouyaketver,  ii.  560 
Brahmankb&d,  i.  122, 138, 

146,146,150,176,179, 

189,  258,  369,  439 
Brahm&p!lr,i.  139,143,207 
Brahmaputra  (R),  ii.  310 ; 

vi.  73,  76,  106;  tu.  65 
Brahmashk,  i.  65 
Brahmastpuri,  iii.  90 
Broach,  i.   14 ;   iii.   266, 

259 ;  V.  196,  197,  331, 

343  ;  vi.  15,  125,  463  ; 

?ii.  238 
Bnimbapooree,  yii.  346 
Bud&na,  vii.  430 
Bdd&ptir,  i.  386 
Budd-fattan,  i.  68 
Budh,  i.  160 

(temple),  i.  148 

Budha,  i.  27,  29,  33,  34, 

123,  370,  386 
B6dbiya,  i.  138, 159, 160, 

386 
Budh-mulk,  i.  46 
Bildhptlr,  i.  138,  145,  386 
Budina,  i.  404 
Bddri,  ii.  198 
Buffalo  Water,  i.  442 
Bdgykl,  vi.  309 
Biihi,  iv.  57 

Bukh&r^  L  429  :  ii.  268 
Bala,  iu.  31 


Bulandrai,  Ti.  88 
Bolandshahr,  ii.  468 
Bolbad,  u.  256 
Bulgh£Jq><ir,  iii.  112 
BuKich,  viti.  92 
Buiachist&n,  i.  399 
Bundelkhand,ii.459;  viiL 

353 
Bdndi,  yii.  489,  490 
Bunir,  vi.  80 
Btirag,  vii.  67 
Bur&na,  t.  80 
Bdr&ni,  i.  426 
Buraria,  ii.  440 
Burdsir,  ii.  656.  89$  Bar- 

dasir 
Burg&nw,  vi.  148 
Burh&n&b&d,  iv.  64;  r.  79 
Burh&np(ir,  v.  197,  275, 

406  ;  vi.  323,  377,  379. 

395,  418 ;  vii.  10,  24, 

31,  58,  807,  810,  422, 

490 ;  viii.  30 
Bt&ria,  iv.  518,  619 
Borya,  viii.  119,  146 
Basr&,  vii.  53 
Bust,  i.  23;  ii.  61,  132, 

280,  414,  415,  676 ;  iv. 

169, 160 ;  vii.  87, 89, 94 
Buzurg,  It.  497 

Calcutta,  viii.   127,  228, 

324,  326,  378 
Calicut,  viii.  386 
Cambay,  i.  357.  iSIi^EiUii- 

b&y 
Cananore,  viii.  386 
Camatic,  vi.  232 ;  vi&.  391 
Ch&ch,  iii.  567 
Ch&chag&m,  i.  403 
Cb&chandf,  viiL  46 
Cb&char,  i.  366 
Chacb-haz&ra,  vi.  368 
Ch&chk&n,  i.  313 
Cbachpilr,  i.  138,  366 
Chah&r-d&ng,  vi.  180 
Chab&r-diw&r  b&gb,  V.  314 
ChahSurkand,  v.  201 ;  vi. 

19.    See  Jh&rkand 
Cbainduka,  i.  311 
Chakgard,  viii.  94 
Ch&kna,  vii.  16,  256,  258, 

262 
Cbaksbu,  i.  50 
Cbklis-g&nw,  vii.  16 
Chalkai,  vii.  79 
Chalna,  i.  509 
Cbam&r-gonda,  vii  62, 66 
Chamba,  ii.  240 
Chamb&,  vi.  622-3 


Cbambal  (R),  iii.  79, 642 ; 

iv.  60 ;  vii.  220,  641 
Chamiy&rl,  v.  264 
Champa,  i.  56 
Ch&mp&nfr,  r.   193,  194, 

331,  343;    vi.   14,  16, 

17,  126 
Ghamp&ran,  iii.  294 ;  iv. 

646:  vi.  49 
Ch&nak,  viu.  380,  883 
Ch&nd,  vi.  92 
Chand,  viiL  386-7 
Ch&nd&,  vL  164, 352, 887 ; 

vii.  60 
Chand&ha  (R),  iv.  616 
Chandan,  vii.  257      [370 
Chandan-mandaUfVii.  257, 
Chandaw&h,  il  297 
Chandaw&l,  ii.  300 
Chand&wal,  iii.  540 
Chandaw&r,iv.  47, 48, 62; 

V.  92 
Chandeii,  i.  58;  ii.  361, 

462 ;  iii.  148,  201 ;  iv. 

261,274,378,379,467; 

V.  38,  102 
Chandemagore,  viii.  127, 

327,  383 
Ch&ndf,  vii.  107 
Chandiol,  ii.  462 
Chandor,  viL  10,  16,  63, 

66,  124 
Ch&ndpdr,  viii.  269 
Chandra,  i.  48,  58,  394 
Chandr&ha  (R),  i.  63 ;  ii 

41,  62,  120;  iv.  525 
Chandaka,  i.  234,  247,602 
Chandwidfc,  vi.  303 
Chandw&r,ii.  297;ir.270 
Chandr&w&r,  i.  36 
Chanesar,  i.  176,  179 
Chanir,  i.  176 
•Ch&nifit,  iv.  232 
Chansir,  i.  176 
Chappar-ghatta,  iv.  607; 

V.  245 
Ch&ran,  iii.  548 
Ch&r  Hankdra,  i  339 
Charbar,  i  623 
Charbeli,  vii.  494 
Ch&r-chaahma,  vii.  81 
Ch&rig&r&n,\  v.  225  281 
Ch&rik&r&n,j     287 
Ch&rj6,  viii.  125 
Charkh.  ii.  268  ;  v.  207 
Chatfiwar,  v.  100 
Ch&tg&m,  )  vi.  326 ;  vii 
Cbktgftaw,)    66,  276 
Chaub&la,  v.  507 
Chauddwar,  i  296 
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QianUhftt}!,  Tiii.  S30 
Ch&uU  liii.  3S8 
Chann<Ui,iT.  323,328  Sm 

JtiDd 
damiu,  iv,  S70  ;  v.  113, 

323,376;  vi.  £3.  M 
ChanrligU'h,  t.  16e,  SSS, 

fi3S;vi.30,lieiTiL17,48 
CheliU,  i.  46 
Chtanbrkmau,  it.  SOS 
Chbalar-d^nar,  lii.    7 
•CbhitriniaH,  ».  2*i 
Chbttur,  i.  237,  23S 
•Chhetra  (Jiatni  f),  t,  92 
Chhiufro  (it),  ir.  GS 
CbJcacole,  riii.  392 
Chitud-zina,  rii.  90 
Chin,  \i.3,tfi  iii.  33; 
Cbina,/   46;iT.  90 
Chin6  (B).  iii.  474 
Cbin&b,  iv.  232 
Chin&b{R),i.63;ii.fi2,234 
ChinU  (Chinab  ,  iu.  413 
CbiD&w*(lt),iu.472,119, 

622 
ChlDg,  i.  71 
Chintom,  Tiii.  333 
Cbipribandm,  i.  62L 
Cbidht,  ii.  a25,  SIS,  S49 
Chluldrljg,  tii.  366 
Chil6piir,  vii.  232 
Cbitar,  It.  249 
Chitor,  )  i.  60,  194,  Z66, 
Chitfir,  V   396,  406  ;    iii. 

78,  189;   i».  261.277, 

406,416,661;  T.  324; 

»i.  Ill  iii.  103,188 
Chitral,  ii.  407,  676 
Chitroi,  ii.  370 
Chittagbnw 
Chittagong, , 
Chocbrfi,  Tiii.  383 
Cbol,  iii.  422,  483,  488 
Chol-i JttliK, iii.  06,477, 

482,622;  ir.  94 
CholJarad,  iii. 409 1  IT.  94 


V.  633 


Ch__ 

Chon,., 

Chopra,  Tii.  306,  307 

Cbor,  i.  S32 

Chowiu,  iv.  283 

Chan,  i.  66  ;  tiiL  92 

ChaiKir,  iT.282,343,360, 
369,417;T.tl6,13B,109, 
287,  306;  Tii.  241;  Tiii. 
220,  369 

Chupa-gbSt, ».  141 

Chfiaah,  iT.  283 

Cochin,  viii.  388 

CduIdii,  Till.  387 


Dibal,  viii.  336,  387 
Dabalw&rah,  ii.  470 
Dabar,  It.  630 
Dabra,  i.  340 
Datca,  vi.  76,  166,  410 ; 

vU.  65,  241 
D&dor,  Tii.  244 
Dodh  (Darb),  i.  91 
Dadbb*&h(K),L168,I72 
Dagdbr,  r.  266 
Oabtd,  Ti.  363 
Dshik.i.  216 
Dthan  (R),  i.  256 
Dabond  (U),  it.  26 
Dahanda  (R),  ii.  38,  40 
Dabhtaratb,  iii.  301 
Dahllla.i.  180.  SnDhaltIa 
DalimUa,  i.  62 
Dabra,  n.  33S 
DahAk,  i.  38,  466. 
Daibid.   SMDtbai 
DUr  T,  371 
Dakdaki,  it.  282 
Oakhin,  m.  68 
Dakli,  i.  72 
DU,  ii.  313 
Dal,  Ti.  306 ;  Tii.  93 
Dalamau,  l  iii.243 ;  it.  13^ 
Dalama,   )  2S,37i  t.  94 
Daliyt,  iu.  226 
DalmtaD,  i,  71 
Daltnaj,].  126,441 
D&mBghbn,  ii.   62,  437; 


ilaiuM,  V.  ICa,  561 
DamK  "i.  346  .  Tiii.  389 
D&maD-gbiw,  Tii.  16 
Danib6r,  i.  63 
Damdama,  Ti.  394 
Damdbam,  iii.  31 
Damek,  Ti.  198 
lJamljari,T,  248,254,  367 
Damodiir  (R),  Ti.  89,  71 
Dsniiila,  ii.  398, 555 ;  iii. 

361,264 
Damtaur,  n.  306.      £m 

DbamtauT 
Damilda.  ri.  119 
Dumytli,  vi.  31J8 
DnDdm  i.  1(10;  tii.  268 
Dandubar.  i.  160       [622 
DBna[ina(K),  iii.  476,621, 
Dandbnkbn,  ii.  273 
Dundi-Iiftjpuri,  vii.  2i6, 

2S9,  3SI 
Dand-Tih&r,  i.  160 


DuderliTU.  SS5 

Daodhlir,  i.  160 
Dandilktt,   i 


439; 


.  16 


D&ncali, 
D6nut&n,  i.  382,  383 
Dar,  i.  55 
D&raburka,  i.  63 
Dbcfibgard,  i.  421 
DanUi^arfR),  ti.  306 
riarak,  i.  29,  34,  77,  80 
Dara-karib,  i.  334 
DB^Lk-7a^lan^  i.  84 
DorbandNiaci.  71 
Darbola,  u.  398 
Dard(R],i.  62 
Dnrdljr,  i.  77 
Dam,  IT.  206 
Dam  Oai,  t.  231 
Dar-iar&,  liL  612 
DaiQd,  i.  66 
Dbru-s  sardr,  yii.  310 
Darirfi!,  y.  S29 
DBrwBahpi5r,iT.462iTjW 
Darjfibad,  i>.  467 
Dwtyhi,  ii.  402 
Darj&poT,    JT.    512;.   *. 

379  i  viL  loe 
Dasfa(-i  Eipeb&k,  it.  9ft 
Dasht  lanrtn,  ii.  131 
Dalta,  tm.  68 

"   iu.  31J,  339, 
97,  230,  333, 

98U;tu.  11,16,24,41, 

63,  189 
Daalatlib&d    (Eaudahbr), 

Tii.  90 
Daondhbra,  i.  18Q 
Danndiakera,  i.  160 
Daur,  iL  166 
Daw&kir,  iii.  674,  S76 
BLwar,  ii.  234,  236,  413, 


676; 


i.  92 


Davfam-l  Haiaad,  i.  64 

Debal,  i,  14,  IS,  21,  27, 
29,  30,  34,  37,  66,  77, 
374.    AlttDtvni 

Dsbli,  ii.  216,  219,  221, 
301,  340,  356  ;  iu.  447, 
601,603,676,679,669, 
613  ;  IT.  266,  263  ;  T. 
203;  tL  666;  Tii.  86; 
Tiii.  10 

Dcbli  (vilWO,  i».  62 

Dchmlri,  i.  G2 

Dehnt,  i.  238 

Dehr&,  t.  661 

Dehsuna,  t.  254 

Deo,  i.  366  [200 

Deobblpfir,  iii.  122,  191, 
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Deob&r,  v.  96 
Deo-g&nw,  vii.  55,  382 
Deogarh,  vii.  364 
Deogir,  i.  73 ;  iii.  77.  79, 

148,149,163,200,231, 

257,261,526,543,570, 

575,  582,  598 ;  yiL  41, 

189 
Deo.kot,ii.  311,313,315, 
Deoni,  tu.  54  [318 

Deo  R&n&,  ▼!.  347 
Dep(ir,  ii.  274 
Der&,  T.  560,  561 
Derabend,  ▼.  561 
Dera  Isma'il  Eh&ii,iv.496 
Deraj&t,  yiii.  92 
Der&pUr,  v.  163,  559 
Desona,  vi.  129 
DestS&,  iv.  548 
Dewal,  ii.  294,  302,  803, 

326,  398,  555  ;  yi,  265, 

270.    AUo  Debal 
Dewalg&nw,  yi.  395,  408, 

418;  vii.  U 
Dew&li,  ii.  362 
Dewal  Sindy,  i.  375 
Dewati-m&j&ri,  yi.  21 
Dhftdar,  yii.  244 
Dbak,  i.  344,  486 
Dhkl  i.  58 

Dbalila,  i.  174,  176,  189 
Dbamai,  iii.  153 
Dhamak,  yL  308-9 
Dhamek,  ii.  235 
Dhamr&s,  yii.  106 
Dhamri,  yi.  522 
Dhamtaur  (orDhanttir},y. 

457  ;  yi.  868,  370 
Db&mtinf,  viu  47,  48 
Db&ndhar,  yii.  244 
Dbandbera,  iy.  552 
Dhang&n,  iy.  620,  521 
DbaniCir,  i.  61 
Dhankot,  y.  488 
Dhanni,  yi.  368 
Dh&r,  i.  69,  60,  356 ;  iii. 

176,  203,261,252;  iy. 

37,  41,  49,60  ;yi.  135; 

yii.  218 
Dbarab,  yii.  63 
Db^&gar,  vii.  41 
Dh&r&gir,iii.2o2,258,261 
Dbarftja,  i.  378 
Dbaramptir,  vii.  18 
Dbarmpiir,  yi.  75 
Dharan-g&nw,  yii.  16, 306, 

307 
Dbkr&siyfin,  yii.  66 
Dbarptir,  y.  385 ;  yi.  86 
Dhfirtir,  yu.  12,  20,  278 


Dhat,  i.  489 
Db&trath,  iy.  43 
Dbauli-gh&ti,  y.  402 
Dh&war,  yii.  244 
Dboliya,  rii.  10 
DholpCir,  iv.  39;  yii.  9, 

220.    Also  Dhiilpdr 
Dbor  (R),  Yi.  368 
Dh6d,  yii.  213 
Dhtidbat,  yiii.  290 
Dh(ilak,  i.  51 
Dh(ilptSr,  iy.  465 ;  ▼.  97, 

99, 100, 294.  Sfie  Dhol- 

pik 
Db6pamQ,  y.  88 
Db&r  Samandar,  iii.  87, 

88,90 
Dhdil,  i.  339 
Dbyr,  yi.  467 
DIbal  EaogarSi,  i.  370 
Dib&lptir,  iii.  420,  487 ; 

iy.    8,    76.      See   also 

Dip&lp(ir 
Dig,  yiii.   64,   208,  213, 

225, 227, 228,  283,  353, 

366,  370 
Dib  Afgh&n&n,  y.  225 
Dih&y&t,  i.  145 
Dibb^,  yi.  97 
Dibdaw&l,  iv.  415 
Dib-fattan,  i.  68 
Dibmiri,  v.  254 
Dihtii,  iii.  253-6 
Diktdr,  iii.  401 
Din&rkotab,  ii.  139 
Din.kas&ri,  y.  385 
Dinkot,  y.  234 
Dinpan&b,iy.  498,499 ;  ▼. 

124;  yiii.  11 
DinOr,  iy.  199 
Dip&lpdr,  iii.    109,   121, 

191.     See  also  Deobal- 

p6r  and  Dip&lpdr 
Dip&lptir  (in  Malwa),  y. 

403;  yii.  19 
Dlpfir,  iv.  199 
Dirak,  i.  266,  403 
Dirandi,  vii.  355 
Dinlna,  i.  47 
Disa,  v.  342,  363 
Dis&wa,  v.  254 
Dili,  V.  193 ;  vi.  14,  18 ; 

viii.  387,  389 
Dfwoh-Maball,  iv.  96 
Diwar&wal,  v.  211 
Dodairee,  vii.  365 
Dobud,  vii.  213 
Domnf,  V.  376 
Dorkba,  vii.  395 
*Dubl&ban,  iii.  357 


DfidbM.  vii.  56 
Dtidberf,  vu.  365 
Dudbi,  i.  59 
DtSdna  (R),  vii.  17 
D(igar,  iii.  562 
Dab&ll,  iv.  29 
Dakam,  i.  56 
DtikampQr,  i.  56 
Ddlaka,  i.  87;    v.  353, 

869,  405,  431,  444,  445 
Dulka,  i.  357 
Dtili,  V.  99 
DUn,  iv.  244,  247  ;   viL 

105,  106,  107 
Dan6ra,  vi.  54 
D&ndberi,  vii.  355 
Dundoore,  vii  355 
D(ingarp6r,  v.  402 ;  vi.  42 
Dmmi,  li.  451 
Ddr,  i.  66^  77,  79.     See 

Alor 
Durbela,  i.  247,  276,  325 
Dnrdasbt,  v.  223 
D(ir  Saman,  iii.  49.     See 

Db(ir  Samundar 
Diini  Samandtir,  i.  73 
Dlisb&b,  i.  23 
Dw&ra  Samudra,  i.  73 
Dw&rka,  iv.  533 ;  v.  438 
Dyaman,  1.  62 

Elicbpur,  iii.  149  ;  v.  442; 

vi.  85  ;  vii.  68 
Ellora,  vii.  189 
*£randol  {eorr,for  Andol) 
Et&wa,  iv.  26,  40;   viii. 

310,  350 ;  409 
Eutbymedia,  i.  529 

Fabalfabra, ") 
Fabalfab6b,yi.  29,34,81 
Fablafabra, ) 
Fabrai,  i.  81 

Faiz&D&d,vii.  79;  viii.  176 
Fai^auislu-,  ii  285 
Ffiianfir,).   ^<j 
•Fakntlr,   T*  *** 
Falaili(R),i.370,373,399 
F&lid,  i.  34 
Falkamfn,  i  77 
Falta,  viii.  326 
F&mbal,  i.  27,  28,  34,  38, 

363,  522 
Fandarlma,  )  .    ^^     -^ 
Fandaraiiii^-.8\,^0; 

Fandarina,   )      '^-  ^^* 
Far&b,  vii.  87 
Far&8.d&nga,yiii.  127,327, 

383 
Fard&n,  i  77,  81,  84 
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Fordipdr,  ni.  307, 198 
Fargh&D,  iii.  264 
Fugh&n*,i.429;iT.  219 
Farld&b&d,  Ti.  295  J  tu. 

£10;  Tiii.  15S,  212 
FarSdpiir,  riiL  311 

F&iff&b,  ii.  ui,  142,  era 

Fiii&n,  L  123 
F«ruiiutda-bnnY&d,     riL 

S27 
Faro-dait,  iii.  309 
Fam,  1.  S6,  243 
Fun  (R),  ii.  fi79 
FuTsh.  i(.  S76 
FuTakh&bbl,Tiii.4S,I  IS, 

213.  303,  311 
Tkn,  i.  33 
F»nh&iTar,  ii.  294 
Farwsn,  i.  47 
FanbD,  i.  34 
Pub,  i.  421 
Faum,  iii.  fifiO 
Futh&bH  iii.   2S3,  286, 

300,  3S4,  428;  it.  42, 

199;  Ti.  45,  87,  77 
Fath-b&gh,  i.  2fi0,   251, 

321 
Path  Kb&i],LZ50;iu.  354 
Fatlipdr,  ii.  458;  ir.  40, 

62,  398 ;  t.  279,  332, 

3S4,354,3fi6,499;Tii. 

S32 
Fathpdr  Sahina,  t.  SSI 
Slkri,  it.  481;  T. 

332,  334 
Fattan,  i.  69 
FenbbwBr,  ii.  391 
Fiiabdi,  i.  77,  80, 84 
Finni,  i.  6,  25 
FiT&ab-dlingB,   Tiii.    127. 

Set  Fiibi-Aiagt 
Firoz,  i.  467 
Fiioz&b&d,  iii.  302,  316, 

343,354,433,448,495, 

606;   iT.   21,   32;, ri. 

1S5,  22SjTii.360,Sfil; 


i.  II 


ii.53 


64 


-  (Pandna),  iii.  298 

. Htrni  Kblra,  iii. 

Firoznli,  iii.  491         [3S4 

FlroZ'gnrh,  IT.  494 

. Koh,  ii.  281,  288, 

292,  293.  296,  318 
Firozpar.iT.  12,  14,484; 

Ti.  229 
(Jliarka),iT.  484; 


Firoi  Sh&h.  Tiii  13S 
Fitao,  iiL  32 
Fdibanj,  it.  167 
FnthCiT,  i.  47 

Oaddi,L  209 
O&gri,  i.  243,  S47 
Qigrin,  iv.  302;  r.  169, 

271,  325  ;Ti.  569;  Tiii. 

67 
Oabr&wall,  t.  291 
Oajni,  i.  607 
Ouiiipdr,  i.  607 
Qakhar  oonntrT,  t.  278 
OUew&r,  ii.  227 
OUi&r,  IT.  280 
QUna,  Tii.  36, 46S 
Gambac,  i.  243 
Qaatiar,  t.  27 
Oandak  (R),  it.  646;   t. 

877  ;  Ti.  44,  4S 
Oaadal,  i.  343 
GandLTa,  i.  108.386,388 
OandgatK  Ti.  3S8 
OaadGlire,  i.  48,  445;  ti. 

637 
Gondirt,  Tii.  290 
OaDE.  ii.  133;  iv.  61 
Gane4  (R),  L  49,  60 
GaDgu(R},  iT.  6jTi.  4S, 

78 
Gang  (God&Taifl  (R),  tu 

96,  102 
Gangiditnidr,  v.  378 
0«DK-d«£r,  I.  64 
GiingSpUr,  nil.  304 
Gnngh-SlLgnr,  i.  49,  56 
Uangt  Skjar,  i.  49 
Gangntori,  iL  315 
•GoDgdt  (air.  of  Einkfita) 
Ganj^Ta,!.  238,  309 


Ganjp 


i.  368 


0(io-gb6t, 
Gfira  (R),  V,  366 

Garanada,  t.  2S 
Gard&b&d,  Ti.  363 
Garlia,  T.   169,  297,  420  ; 

t1.  30,  117;  Tii.  47 
OaihB-kataaki,    t.    288; 

vi.  30,  117 
Garb-gaini,  i,  607 
Oatbi,  T.  no,  200,  381, 

397,416,418;  vi.  19,41, 

44,  53.  67,  326 
Garh   Muktesoi,   t.  207; 

viii.  44,  221 
Garh-pstU,  >iii.  44 
Gaijbftk,  IT.  390 
Gainull,  ir,  221 


Qtxttoii,  L  S06;  ii.  278, 

288,  293,  678;  iv.  301, 

Tii.  381 
QaiTB  (R),  Tiu.  47 
Gana-Kantak,  t.  12.  8tf 

Garha-Blatanka 
Gati,  i.  S3 
Gaoi,  iT.  883,  356,  389, 

364,367,  612;  T.  390, 


-  (on  Chambtl),  t. 


100 
Odwil,  Tii.  68 
G&nrln,  iiL  303 
Qeh,  i.  20 

Gh&gTS  (R),  iu.  629 
Ghhoa,  i.  34 
Ghanah,  i.  13 
Ghanjara,  ii.  176 
Gbaudr,  iii.  121 
Gbara,  I.  601 
Ghkra  (R),  I  314 
Qh&rt  (R),  i.  3W 
Ghar-g6av,  Tii.  288 
Ghargfin,  ti.  559 
Gliarf,iT.  356.385,367,431 
GbariuiUQ.ii.  381,288 
G!wmQ-»  8har,  iL  576 
Obarkol,  Ti.  136 
Qbarri,  iv.  421 
Gbanhtn,  ir.  231 
OhBTTaraiid  (R),  L  47 
Qb&U,  iii.  86 
Gh&ti  Haldeo,  t.  398 


Gbit-kaijL  vi.  17 
Ghaut-kida,  Tiii.  263 
Ghdzat,  ii.  491 
GhazipQT,  iT.  338.  383; 

t.  lOG,   306,   376 ;  ri. 

66  ;  riii.  341,  3S9,  440 
Gblifa-d  din  nvar,  riii. 

149 
Gbatna,  )  i.23,83;iLlU, 
GbBiai,        229,267,380, 
Gbttznio,)    288,291,388, 

399  ;  T.  207.  233,  334 
Ghaztlk,  iii.  400 
Ghij^p0r,iiL148iT.380 
Ghitkt.  iT.  106 
Ghizri,  L  501 
Gholgb&t,  riii.  379 
Ghor,L303;  ii.  111,195. 

259,282,284,285,449, 

677;  i«.  174,618;  ri. 
Ghora,  iv.  463  [564 

Gborh-gh&C  v.  384,  390; 

ri.  45,  66,  68,  71,  72 ; 

Tii.  144 
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Ohorband,  i.  47 ;  ii.  i65 ; 

y.  224,  225,  228,  425 ; 

▼ii.  81 
Ohorband  (R),  t.  225, 310 
Ghorl,  T.  227,  228;  rii. 

80 
Ghorist&n,  ii.  576 
Ghorkhatrf,  yi.  814 
•Ghor-nadi  {cor.  of  Ehor- 

andi) 
Ghtimti,  i.  444 
Ghdrak,  i.  47  ;  ii.  449 
Gh6r-g&nw,  iii.  87 
Ghorjist&n,  ii.  136,  576  ; 

iii.  65;  iy.  175  ;  yi.  564 
Gh4zak,  ii.  436,  449 
•Gidbor  («w.  o/K£dh6r), 

y.  381 
Gil&n,  u.   285,  576;   t. 

524 
Gilzit,  i.  46 :  ii.  407,  576 
Giijh&k  Nindtina,  y.  114 
Gisri  (R),  i.  399 
Goa,  yi.  42,  57,  85,  331 ; 

yii.  345 ;  yiiL  385,  388 
God&yaii  (R),  L  60 ;  iii. 

88 
Godh,  yiii.  289 
Goga,  yi.  331,  354;  yiiL 

387 
Go^ndah,  y.   398     See 

Kokanda 
Gogar  (R),  iy.  280 
€k>goonda,  y.  398 
Gogra,  iy.  283 
Gob,  yi.  331 
Gobad,  yiii.  53,  289,  296, 

364 
Gola,  iy.  384 
Golgot,  yiii.  379 
Golit&l&b,  y.  348 
Golkonda,   vi.   412 ;    yiL 

49,  109,  139,  320,  336 
Gomati  (R),  i.  49 
Gonda,  ii.  449 
Gondal  {also  Kondal),  iii. 

264 ;  y.  438 
*Gondb&iia     (Eand&na), 

yii.  59 
Gondw&na,  iy.  402;  yi. 

30,  233, 650 ;  yii.  10,  50 
Gopalgir  (garb),  iii.  104 
Gop&maiu  yiii.  391 
♦Gorakbptir,   i.    56;    iii. 

294 ;    V.  324,  381 ;  yi. 

39  321 
Govindw&l,  yi.  265,  270, 

298 
•Gowab  (R),  Gumti 
Gow&lp&ra,  y.  385 


Gabber,  y.  568 
GQd&  (R),  y.  375 
•GtXdS  (R),  y.  375 
Gudrane,  iy.  64,  65 
Gug&rghar,  iy.  366 
Guhram,  iii.   621.      See 

Kuhr&m 
G6ja,  i.  446 
GojariLt,  iii.  31,  74, 168, 

214,  328  ;  y.  839 
Gajar&t  (Panj&b),  yL  300, 

303 ;  yiii.  80,  95,  166 
Gulka,  yii.  343 
GoUban&b&d,  yii.  337, 345 
Gumal  (R),  i.  383 ;  iy.  308 
Gumti  (R),i.  50  ;iy.  280; 

y.  375 
Gangni  (R),  i.  404 
Gum  (R),  1.  362,  528 
Gurd&spdr,  yii.  456 
Gurdez,  ii.  130,  293, 576 ; 

y.  233,  234 
G6rgiLU.  u.  277,  576 
Gurg&nj,  ii.  577 
Gur-g&nw,  iii.  86 
Gurg&on,  yii.  343 
Gfiri  (R),  y.  875 
Gurjjara,  i.  359 
Guzerat,  i.  59,  67*  858, 

369.    See  Gujar&t 
Gdzg&n,  ii.  576 
GwUi&r,  )  i.  58 ;  ii  227, 
Gw&Uy&r,  S  297, 304, 322, 
Gw&lior,  )  327,369,380, 

467 ;  ill.  601,  603 ;  iy. 

39,  47,  48,  49,  60,  265, 

270, 280, 383,  385,  416, 

551  ;y.  12,  18,20,486, 

493  ;  yi.  163,  550  ;  yiii. 

296,  353 
Gwalior,     (Siw&lik),    iy. 

19,494;y.357;yi.l28 

Hadal,  yiii  866 
Had&la,  y.  439,  440 
Hadb&ri,  i.  169 
Hadrkwur,  i.  34 
Hafdap(ira,  yii.  306 
H&fiz&b&d,  yi.  303 
Haibatptlr,  y.  138,  353 
Haidar&b&d,viL  111,336; 

yiii.  437 
Haitam,  i.  71 
Hajar,  ii.  247 
H&3ip6r,iy.  310, 333,363; 

y.  283,  372,  377;  yi. 

39,  43,  49  ;  yiii.  429 
Hajnir,  i.  62 ;  iii.  36,  38 
H&kra  (R),  i.  266 
H&la,  i.  370,  456 


H&la-kandi,  i.  816,  379 
H&l&r,  L  444 
Haldeo,  y.  399 
Haldi,  iy.  285 ;  y.  90 
Haldi.gb&t,  y.  398 
Haldiptir,  yii.  33 
Halln  (R),  iu.  433,  495 
Halwad,  y.  444 
Halw&n,  i.  447 
Hamad&n,  yi.  239 
Ham&war&n,  yi.  554 
Hamb&ttf,  iy.  232 
HamirpAr,  y.  464 ;  yi.  30 
Han&wal,  1.  87*  857 
H&ndiya^  yu.  395,  495 
Hand(i,  iy.  551 
Haniar,  ii.  200 
Haukfira,  i.  339 
H&nsf,  i.58,394;iLl35, 

140,  297, 352, 354, 370, 

372,375;iiL300;iy.8 
Haos-mab&l,  y.  362 
Hanswa,  y.  279 
Han(ir,  iy.  126 
H&pur,  iii.  525 
H&r4,  yi.  523 
Harbi-kbir,  iy.  8 
Hardat,  ii.  52 
Hardw&r,  i.  52 ;  iiL  458, 

510;  yi.  382;  yiiL  170, 

230,  352 
Han  (R),  iL  291 
Hari&D,  ii.  578 
Haripdr,  yi.  302 
*HariB     (Harisobandar- 

garb),  yii.  60 
Huj,  i.  37 
Hannaktit,  i.  46,  64 
Haroli,  iy.  63 
Harradawk,  ii.  527 
Harr&n,  i.  465 
Harri&na,  ii.  380;  iy.  808, 

548 
Harrti(R),iy.231;yL367 
Hartira,  yii.  60 
Hart&la,  yii.  496,  498 
Hartij,  L  34 
HarOr,  iy.  248 
Hary(ib,  ii.  578 
Hasak,  L  92 
Hasankb&d,  yii.  412 ;  yiii. 

16 
Hasan  Abd&l,  y.  457 ;  yL 

310,  367 
Hasanpura,  yii.  306 
H&shimiya,  i.  420 
Hasbtnagar,  yi.  368 
H&si  (R),  I  163 
Haaora,  i.  46 
Hast  Aln,  L  52 
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Hastin&ptSr.  vi.  536 ;  Tiii. 
Hat&nptir,  iii.  654  [10 
Hathk&nt,iv.65,67,416; 

T.  102 
Haty&,  Ti.  308-9 
Haar,  i.  468 
Haii2-i  'Al&i,  iu.  226 

Rtal,  ii.  382 

Basul&na,  v.  58 

Haw&rifin,  i.  72 
Haz&ra,  i.  303,  304;  t. 

223,  232 ;  yi.  368 ;  Tiii. 

81 
Haz&ra  Ffiurigb,  \l  368 
Haz&r&t,  Yiii.  92 
Haz&rmard,  i.  445 

Helmand,  i.  117,  467 
Hemakot,  i.  340 
Hemak&t,  i.  46,  64 
Hendmand,  i.  467.     See 

Hindmand 
Hijli,  Tii.  33 
HiK«  i.  68 
Hima,  i.  45 
Hims,  i.  126 
Hind,  i.  45,  53;  iii.  28 
Hind  and  Sind,  i.  188 
Hindal,  vi.  295 
Hindan  (R),  yiii.  147 
Hindb&ri,  i.  169 
Hindi,  u.  370 
Hindia,iT.  391,396,503; 

T.290,441;yi.  84,  124, 

559 
Hindmand,  i.  117 ;  ii.  415 
Hindon,  i.  59,  395 
Hindu  Eoh,v.  223;  Tii.  78, 

81,82 
Hindtin,  v.  490 
Hindtipat,  iv.  29 
Hindast&n,  i.  147 
Hindnw&ra,  t.  398 
H  indw&n  (Hindaun),  iy.81 
Hindw&ri,  iv.  67 
Hir,  i.  50 
Hira,  i.  50 
Hir&pik,  yii.  54 
Hir&t,l  419;ii.  136;iT. 

106,167;  vi.  565 
His&r  Sh&dm&n,  t.  393 
His&r  Firozah,  )  iii.  298, 
Hissar  Firoza,    ]  354;  iv. 

8,  249 ;  Ti.  225 
Hissfer,  T.  230,  237 
Hl&dani,  i.  50 
Hodal,  T.  27 
Hodhna,  iT.  548 
Horit®,  i.  468 


Honn&ra,  i.  468 
HonnOz,  iT.  95,  126.   See 

Hurmtiz 
Hosbiy&rpdr,  Tiii.  167 
Hobalin,  i.  16 
Htigrll,   \  Tii.  31, 211;  Tiii. 
HtSgbli,)    127.327,379 
Hand,i.  48;  ii.  439 
Hurm6z,  i.  69;  ii.  506, 

507;iii.  33;  iT.  95,126 
Hiuaini,  i.  335 
Husainptir,  Tii.  512 
Hnsain  S&gar,  Tii.  117 
Husbka-pura,  i.  64 
Husbkara,  i.  64 
Hy&tila,  i.  472 
Hypanis,  i.  514 

Ibn  K&w&n,  i.  15 
Ibr&bimpAr,  Ti.  47 
Ibri,  i.  37 
*rdalkb&d,^ii.  307 
rdar,T.  342, 360, 369, 402, 

404 ;  Ti.  42 
Ij&ri,  ii.  368,  369 
Ikd&la,\iii.283,294,298, 
Ikdfer,  )  308 ;  iT.  8,  10 ; 

Ti.  224 
Ill&b&b&B.iT.457;T.321, 

375,  437,  512  ;  Ti.  408 
Im&n&b&d,  ii.  277;  Tiii. 

80.  114 
Imtiy&z-garb.  Tii.  534 
Indfen  (R),  Tii.  59 
rndaptSr,  Tii.  54 
Indar,  i.  52 

IndaT-dar>bandi,  ii.  124 
Indar&b,  ii.  407 ;  iii.  401, 

480.    Aleo  Andar&b 
Indari,  iT.  242 
Indarpat,   Mi.  216;    iii. 
Indarprast,)  148,227,228, 

303 ;  iT.  477  ;  Ti.  538 ; 

Viu.  10 
India,  i.  20 
Indiranee  (R),  Tii.  59 
Indore,  Ti.  396 
Indri,  iT.  28 ;  t.  485 
'Ir&k.  i.  420,  452 
'Ir&k.i-'Ajami,  i.  420 ;  ii. 

577 ;  iT.  167,1 86  ;Ti.  566 
Ir&ki-i  'Arabi,  i.  420 
rrkn,  Ti.  548  ;  Tii.  243  ; 

Tiii.  258 
Irkwrk  (R),  i.  48,  62 
fraj,    )  Ti.  108,  160,  161; 
rricb,  (     Tii.  7 
Irijpfir,  iii.  79 

lSlbM^-^78;iii.408 


Fr-Kahtala.  tu.  16  ' 
Tsft,  Ti.  106 
Ts&kbel,  ii.  441 
Iskandaip&r,  t.  881;  Ti. 

44 
Isl&m&b&d,  Tii.  268,  276 
Isl&m-garb,  iT.  494,  499 
Iri&mpCiTi,  Tii.  346,  863, 

883 
Isr&l,  Ti.  522 
l8takbar,i.  418,  419 
l8tiy&.  ii.  293 
rtimlidptir,  Tiii.  58 
'Iwaz,  iiL  36,  47 

J&ba,  i.  13,  76 
Jabalpdr,  TiL  47 
Jabba,  Ti.  456 
Jabb&l,  ii.  137,  153,  164, 

282,  286,  291,  677 
JabblLn,)iiL  470, 476,618, 
Jab&n,  I  522 
Jadr&war,  i.  34,  36 
Jag-dara,  Ti.  80 
Jagdespdr,  tI.  56 
Jagann&tb,  t.  511 ;    tL 

36,  86 ;  Tiii.  439 
Jagat,  T.  438 
Ja^a,  Tii.  634 
Jab&ban,  It.  49 
Jab&n,  Ti.  298 
Jab&na,  Tii.  608 
Jab&n&b&d,  Ti.  86 
Jah&ngir-nagar,  ri.  380 ; 

TU.  65,  241 
Jah&ngirpAr,  ti.  802 
Jah&n-num&,iii.  434, 496, 

496 ;  iT.  16,  94,  234 
Jah&n-pan&b,  iii.  448,603, 

589 
Jabni,  t.  607,  608 
Jahra,  iT.  61 
Jailam  (R),  i.  63 ;  ii.  189, 

456 ;  iii.  476 ;  It.  626 
Jaim(ir,  L  66 
Jainagar,  Tiii.  844,  866, 

367 
Jaipur,  i.  167,  169,  177, 

178  ;  TiiL  44,  62 
Jaitwar,  t.  438 
Jaj&boti,  i.  57,  388 
J&jmau,  i.  54 ;  Tiii.  221 
J&jnagar,  ii.  314;*  iiL  112, 

116,     117,    234,    312, 

314 ;  iT.  10 
J&jbotr,  i.  384 
J&ip(ir,  iii.  113 
jm  Sar&i,  Tii.  397 
J&kan(R),  iT.  106 
Jakasb  (R),  i.  50 
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Jakkcir,  yii.  164 
J&l,  iii.  415,485 
Jal&l&b&d,  y.  282, 424 ;  yi. 

313,  428;  ?ii.416;Tiii. 

172 
Jal&li,  ii.  362 ;  ui.  105 ; 

iy.  444 ;  y.  74,  88 
J&landbar,  i.  62 ;  ii.  847 ; 

iii.36, 162,621;iy.  51, 

73.  520;    y.  237;  yi. 

378,  560  ;  yii.  417 
Jalc8&r,  ii.  380;  iy.  22, 23, 

26, 47, 287, 380  ;v.  886, 

414,  504;  yi  186  ;  yiii. 

53,  228 
J&lh&r,  iy.  39,  68 
Jfeli&t,  yiu.  388-9 
Jalkan&,  yiii.  176 
Jal-khet,  iy.  546 
Jalkota,  iii.  90 
J&lna,  yii.  11,  305 
J&lnap(ir,  yi.  102 ;  yii.  11 
J&lor,ii.  238;y.283,354, 

363,  440 
Jaltigar,  i.  234 
JaMpkra,  y.  307 
Jalw&lf  (R).  i.  176,  188 
Jam&ri,  y.  359 
Jambh^  i.  504 
Jambo,  iy.  96 
Jamd  (R),  iii.  410,  413, 

476,  482,  483,  522  ;  iy. 

4,49 
Jamkbir,  yii.  16 
JammU,  iii.  467, 471,  517, 

519;  iy.  56,  58,  415; 

yi.  125,  374,555,562; 

viii.  122 
Jammtl  ([R),  iii.  519 
Jamna,  i.  54 
Jamnukri,  i.  50 
Jampa,  i.  71 
Jamrtid,  y.  455 ;  yi.  314 ; 

viii.  77 
Jamti,  ii.  369 
J&mtld,  Tii.  465 
Jamiin,  vii.  240 ;  yiii.  96 
Jamdnd,  iy.  458 
Jan&wal,  L  86,  357 
Jandar,  i.  380 
Jandara,  i.  394 
JandarOz,  i.  40,  880 
Jand&wal,  465 
Jandi&r,  i.  380 
Jandi&w^,  i.  465 
Jandriid,  )  i.  27,  34,   40, 
JandCir,   j    77,  83,  380 
Jangkr,  i.  387,  483 
Jangazhati,  yi.  437 
Jangli,  i.  68 
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J&nh&yajR),  iv.  56,  58 
♦  Janld  (Jlnd  ?),  iii  301 
J&nip&r,  y.  375 
Jaiij&n,iii416,419,485, 

486 
J&njaba,  iii.537;iy.232, 

234 
JankStn,  i  138,  178,  387 
Janki,  ii.  52 
Janks&i,  i.  72 
Jannat&b&d,  y.  201 
•Jar&bf,  yii  11 
I  Jarak,  i.  396,  400,  401 
J&ran  Manjtir,  iii.  70,  71| 

621 
JarumanjQr,  iii.  621 
J&rtoli,  y.  104 
Jas&n,  iv.  106 
Jasark&Jiar,  vi.  47 
J&si,  iii.  36 
Jasrilna,  yi.  126,  127 
Jaswant,  vii.  526 
J&t,  vii.  361 
JauD&par,  yi.  411 
Jaun&np(ir,  iii.  307 
Jaanp(ir,  iii  307,312,354 ; 

iy.  10,  13,  29.  269,  368, 

455, 461, 509  ;y.  35, 37, 

189,306,307;  vi.  19,20; 

vii.  369 
Jaur&n,  i.  81 
Jausa,  y.  416,  420;  yi. 

411.    See  Chaunsft. 
J&va,  i  70,  71 ;  iii.  27 
Jaw&li,'  yi.  523 
Jawetari,  i  179,  180 
J&wiy&n,  vii.  243 
Jazira,  vii.  289 
Jelam,  ii.  41,  52, 234  ;  iii. 

36 
Jellasore,  v.  386 
Jengbaptir,  ii.  570 
JerOn,  iv.  95 
Je8alinir,i  293,296,  489; 

y.  211;  vi  397 
Jessore,  vi.  73 
Jetw&r,  i.  444 
Jewar,  i.  167,  168 
Jhailam,  i.  48 
Jbain,  iii.   74,  102,  146, 

148, 172,  173, 175, 193, 

203,217,541,549,622; 

iv.  49 
Jbajjar,  iy.  8 ;  y.  264 
Jhaidsa,  v.  445 
Jb&l&w&D,  y.  658 
Jh&Iaw&r,  y.  437,  444 
Jbam,  i.  167 
Jband,  vi.  463 
Jhang,  y.  469 


Jbang-Sy&l,  ii.  422 
Jh&iisl,  vii  50;  viii.  215, 

275,  284 
Jhanud,  vi.  352 
J  bar,  iv.  27 
Jbar&war,  i  48 
Jhareja,  i  218 
Jbarka,  iv.  484 
Jharkand,  iv.  368 ;  t.  112, 

201 ;  vi  19,  30,  47,  48, 

88,  551 
Jbarna,  viii.  46 
Jharna  (R),  y.  82 
Jh&rsab,  iii.  622 
•Jbatb  (Cbatb),  iy.  51 
JTbaunsi,  vi.  393,  411 
J  bow,  i  366 
Jbanr,  vii.  491 
JbAsa,  iy.  870 
JbCisi,  viii  229 
Jibal  Fallah,  iy.  125 

Jall&n,  iy.  125 

Jidda,  ii.  246 

Jidiya,  iii.  617 

Jibdn,  i  30,  50;  ii.  32, 

266 ;  iu.  400 ;  vii  78 
(Indus),  ii.  390, 

393 
Jilam,  iy.  240  ;  y.  166 
Jfl&n,  ii.  272,  676 
Jinab(R),iy.  70 
J(Dd,  ii.  372,  875 
Jinjera,  yii  289 
Jinji,  yii.  346,  348,  361 
Jirb&tan,  i.  86,  90,  93 
J(raa,i4l8 
Jit&ran,  v.  363 
Jitas&ran,  vi.  22 
Jitgarb,  yiii.  46 
♦Jitdra,  v.  386 
Jiwal,  vii.  256,  271 
Jodpdr,  1,  317 
Jodbpdr,  yii.   187.      See 

Joodbpdr 
Jola,  yii.  53 
Jonaa,  iv.  106 
Joondbpoor,  iii.  621 
Jorkal,  iii.  401 
Joeb&b-garm,  ii.  288 
Josi,  y.  321-2 
Joudbp(ir,  y.    211,    341, 

354,  382.  Also  Jodbpt^r 

and  Jddbp6r 
Jdb&la,  iii.  538 
Jnckow,  i.  430 
Jdd,  \i.  70;  ii  235,  297, 
Jddi,/  346,365,396,397, 

555,  564 ;  iii.  36,  107, 

410,477,482;  iv.  232, 

240  ;  y.  162,  164,  561 
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JiUh,  iii.160,  S21 
JtldWn,  Tu.  60 
JAdlipdr,iT.iOe,631.  Sn 

Joadhpfir 
Jiikl,  T.  211 
JOlak,  Ti.  236 
Jumna  (R),  i.  49,  £4  ;  it. 

4;Ti  77.78.  AltcJbn 
Jiln,  I  :tfiO,  313;  W.  163 
Jlin(B),u.  42.6a;m.7B; 

i».  477;T.aU;Ti.22fi 
Jiuiligiirb,  T.   SfiO,   401S, 

438,4£S,4Sl,lSai  Ti 

JdQd,   I  It.  458,  459 ;  t. 
Jdndh,)  18;  tL  46.    Sm 

ChBoniUi 
•J6nd  (ChSwand),  rii.  80 
Junir,  Ti.  23fi,  137  ;  lii. 

17,  52,  £4,  Se,  58,  CO 
JUraft.  ii.  402 
Jbr-fattan,  i.  68 
JOrjin,  i.  4fi  1  ii.  676  j  It. 

165,  ISe  ;  Ti.  561 
Jiiii&niTa,  ii.  677 
Jun,i.4,lD,I26.  SteJmi 
•JuB&l  (Jhort).''-  W2 
JOri  (Chaoiua),  t.  93 

Jat&DB,  T.  432 

Jasu&t,  i.  S5S 

Jdzi,  i.  4,  13,26,  76,858 

JiIijbD,  ii  260,  67Si  iii. 


64;  i 


166 


JDiifanltn,  ti.  577 
JwUa,  IT.  415 
JwUk-mnkhi,     ii    446  ) 
iu.  318 

Eabfi-k&D&n,  i.  89,  3B2 
Eabd,  i.  72 
Eab«l  ratan,  I  72 
E6t«r,  iii  639  ;  TiiL  134 
Eabbahi-I  Iil&m,  iii  676 
K6bil,  iii.  32 
EabryOn,  i.  34 
Ebbnl,  i.  23,  45,  63,92, 

429 ;  ii.   0,    268,   403, 

412,  413,  414  ;  iT.  233; 

T.  222,  424,  448 
Kfebnl  (R).  i  23,  47 ;  ii. 

456  ;  It.  238,  239  ;  ri. 

E&bulutan,  ii.  125,  442, 

SD2;  iii.  398 
Kbbuliz.  ii621,  628 
Eabalpitr,  iv.  6-5 
Each,  Ii  49,  66, 66,  217, 
Eacbh,!    218,  267,  283, 

206;  T.  440,  143;  vu. 

238,243 


Kuchh  Oand&Ta,  ni.  214 
Eacbabkot,  iv.  231 
Each-kat,  it.  239 
Eacbcbl-tarU,  riii.  169 
Eachw>h,iT.-271 
Eschwin,  iT.  40S,  407 
Eiddapa,  rii.  358 
Eadfr^,  i.  77,  84 
E[ifiriat6ii,  ii.  407-9 
EaKar(R),iT.  249jTi.  226 
•KfiB'lmiwftra,  vjl.  38 
Kab&l-ganw,  il.  482 
EabBninid,  t.  146 
Ealiftn,  i.  239,  383 
EUiaD(R),Ti.308 
Eaharghon,  Tii.  490 
EabarphQcba  ni,  82 
Eah&wan,  Tii,  370 
Kahchana,  Tii.  62 
Eahkand,  i.  67 
Kahkar&n,  Tii.  494 
Eahldr,  iT.  248;  T.  40 
EahmamUi,  Tii.  48 
Kibnpur  (Cawnpore),  iv. 

321 
Efthrtn,  iii.  671 
Eabram.    Sta  Kabrlim 
Eahtoli,  T.  354 
Eahdra-kantl,  iT.  29 
Kahwaran,  ii.  281 
EaikahliD,  i.  382 
Kaikbo.  i381,123,  148 
Eaikbn&tl,   i.    138,    139, 

381.423.456 
Eaikasbr,  i.  90,  93 
EUI,  iT.  103 
Kaili,  iii.  648 
EUn,  ii.  1 30 
Eairo&n,  i.  116 
EairunTa,  i  14 
Eaii,  iii.  33 
Eait&li-sbabr,  it.  496 
Eaicbal,  H,  62 1  ii.  337, 
Eaitbar,  \   353,372,377 

iii.  38,  246,  430,  494 


t  f-d&r,  T.  467 
Ka  ijnt,  i.  168 
"    II  (R).  Tii  65 

rdl.  1.  67 

am,  i.  381 

6tk\\a,  i.  67,  383 


EfekSrfi,  i.  387 
KakrUa,  i.  609 
Kfikrbii,  T.  291 
Eal&ba.    5»Eo1&bt 
EUftb&gb,  IT.  526 
Ealadi/i.384 
EalahU,  It.  98,  126 
Ka]6ko^  i  S82,  360,  370, 

402 
K&lft-kot,  Tii.  38 
Ealbijec,  ii.  688 
Eal^tot,  i.  361 
Eal&nor,  I  iT.67.66,245; 
Eal&ndr,  f    t.   241,   423 

{inDakbin),Tii.28 

Eilt-pinl   (R),  IT.    37; 

E&l&-p&ai,  Ti.  310 

Eal&TGbal,  i.  46,  66.  -It* 
Bim  EarachilnikJ  Kirbjal 

Ealart,  i.  384 

EUari,  i.  11.  78,  79 

Kalatdr  (EaUiKir),  ii.  239 

Kalftwai,  ii.  309 

Etdbata,  i.  87,  92 

Ealdsh-Eabbr,  it.  232 

EUsnar.  ii  211 

EUl(R).  Tiii  117 

•EalidA  (KftUjbda),  it. 
393 

KUJ-gang  {B),  ri.  68,  67 

KUik,  i  61 

KiUkot,  it.  98,  100 ;  viii. 
386-7 

E&li-nai  (R},  it.  Ill 

Ealial  (R],  iii  433,  495  ; 
iT.  256 

EUinjai,  i  58;  ii.  231, 
365,  386,  389,  46T> 
664;  it.  196,  236,406, 
407,  178,  621;  t.  189, 
3,11,663;  tu. 


21; 


i.  211 


EUinjar  (oa  tbe  Indus), 
ii.  660 

Eali  Sind  (S).  t.  326 

KUita,  ti.  387 

Kalij&da,  ti,  181 

KBlkal-^b6ti,  t.  388 

Ealkkfbu,  1.  86 

EsllaiD,  Ti  233 

Eallarf,  i.  27,  30,  34,  37, 
129,  384 

Eatlar-kahbr.  iT.  232 

EMna(Gyiia),Ti.  102 

K6lpl,  IT,  79,  266,  a73, 
393,304,456,186,607 
T.  11,  10a,  244,  319 
Ti.  11,  560;  Tii  |- 
Tiii  182,  216,  43S 
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KaHdl  iii.  54 

Ealt^w&l,  Tui.  94 

Kalw&n,  i.  38,  80 

K&lwar,  Y.  166 

E&lwi,  i.  27,  30,  384 

Kaly&n,  tu.  54,  179 

Kaly&nl,  yii.  127 

E&in&,  viii.  228 

Kama,  ?i.  213 

E&ma  (E),  yi.  313 

E&man,  i.  25,  361 

E&m&n-pah&ri,  viii.  65 

Eamargarb,  yi.  140 

Eam&an,  iv.  484  ;  v.  497, 
541 ;  vi.  229,  561 ;  viii. 
45.    Also  KumkCm 

Eambal,  i.  119 

Eambala,  iii.  245 

Eambalf,  L  29,  34,  77, 
80 

Eambalmir,  v.  276.  See 
Eombalmir 

Eamb&7,     \i.  27,  30,34, 

Eamb&ya,   (    38»  39^  66, 

Eamb&yat,  (    67,  77,  84  ; 

Eambb&it,  J  ii.  163;  iu. 
31, 33, 43,  74, 163, 256, 
259 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  193,  343, 
405,435;  vi.  15,  817, 
318,  353;  vii.  238 

Eambil,  iv.  47 

Eambila,  iii.  614 

Eambtjl,  vii.  90 

E&mbal,  i.  27,  30,  363 

Eamkar,  i.  25 

Eampat,  vi.  413 

Eampil,  )  iii.    105,   246 ; 

Eampila,  l  iv.48, 58, 455; 
V.  74,  87  ;  vi.  537 

E&mr(i,   )  i.  11,13,57,76, 

Eamrtin,  }    361 ;  ii.  307, 

Eamrdp, )  308,310,312; 
y.  511;  vii.  144,265 

E&mubal,  i.  39,  40 

E^mdl,  i.  16 

E&mfin,  viii.  365 

Ean,  i.  338 

Eanak,  viii.  167 

Eanarpur,  i.  152 

Kamb&,  iv.  96 

Eancbi,  i.  16 

Eanauj,i.  19,  21,23,33,45 
49,64,90,91,147,454 
ii.  41,46,51,  170,241 
297,368,427,456,533 
iv.  6,  26,  178,  205,263 
278,368,378,419,626 
V.  304:  vi.  552,  558, 
563 ;  viii.  420 

Kand,  i.  52 


Eand&bel,  )  i.  14,  29,  30, 
Eand&bn,  }  34,38,106, 
Eandh&bel, )    127,  128, 

152,  385,440,465;  ii. 

415 
Eandab&r  (ancient),  i.  14, 

21,  22,  48,  52,  63,  73, 

91,  127,  152,  445;  vi. 

537 
(modern),  L  117, 

238,303,307;  ii.  415; 

V.  207,  219;   vi.  130, 

302,  383;  vii.  64,  87, 

89 ;  viii.  145 

(Dakhin),  vi.  70, 


323,412;  vii.  25, 52, 58 
Eandahat,  ii.  239 
Eand&i'l,  i.  83 
Eand&k,  vi.  86 
Eandama,  ii.  473 
Eand&na,  vii.  272,   273, 

373,  382-3 
Eandar,  iii.  463,  614 
Eand&r,  iv.  265 
Eandaria,  viii.  386 
Eandarina,  i.  86 
Eandh&la,  i.  385 
Eandh&r,  i.  445 ;  iv.  266 
Eandbarak,  i.  231 
Eand(ir,  iii.  90 
Eaner,  iv.  464 
E&ngra,  ii.  34,  445,  606; 

iii.  465;  iv.  67;  v.  355, 

507;  vi.  374,381,  517; 

vii.  68 
Eanb&yat  (Eambay),  iii. 

256 
E4nhi-gazin,  iii.  432 
E&nbpt^r,  ii.  458 
Eanbtln,  iii.  86 
Eanik&n&n,  i.  34 
Eanja,  i.  16,  86,  90 
•Eanjh  (readEicba),v.87 
E&nji,  i.  56,  66 
E&nina,  vii.  53 
Eankan,  i.  67,  68 
Eankara,  i.  58 
Eankdazh,  vi.  564 
Eankyu,  i.  58 
EannazbtSn, )  i.  29, 34,40, 
Eannaib6r, )    119,  389 
Eknobari  (R),  iii.  90 
E&nsa,  vii.  355 
Eantal,  v.  420 
Eant-bar&bi,  iii.  261 
E&nt   Gola,   iv.  384 ;  T. 

413,  498,  500 
Eantbdr,  iv.  12 
E&nti,  vii.  66 
Eantit,  i.  55  ;  v.  94,  95 


Eantilaptir,  v.  48 
Eantlr,  v.  266  ;  viii.  386 
Ean-vib&r,  i.  148 
Eanw&ba,  iv.  267 
*Eanwahin,  iv.  246 
E&nwarf,  iii.  106 
Eanw&ri-garh,  vii.  272 
E&pisb,  i.  47 
Eara,  i.  306 
Earfu  iv.  106 
E&rab&gh,  i.  303 ;  v.  228, 

311,314 
E&r&-bela,  i.  366 
Ear&chi,  L  374 
Ear&chil,  iii.   617.     Sn 

Ear&jal  and  Eal&rcbal 
E&rad,  iv.  106 
Ear&gar,  v.  45 1 ;  vi.  80, 81 
Ear&h,  iv.  106 
Earaj,  i.  14 
Ear&-ja],  iii.    241.      See 

Earachil  and  Eal&rchal 
Earfgiin^,  i.  63,  73 
Earaka,  i.  609 
Earakhitai,  ii.  402 
*Earakhptir  {eorreetion  of 

Gorakbp(ir),  v.  381 
Earambatan,  ii.  311 
Ear&mhatti,  iii.  54 
E&ran,  i.  90 
Earan-tirat,  i.  66 
Ear&-8ti  (B),  iii.  452,  507 
Earatigin,  v.  229 
Ear&za,  viii.  284 
Earbahk,  i.  190 
Earcha-barh,  vii.  62 
Eard&n,  i.  138,  139,  381 
Eardar&y&,  i.  72 
E&rez,  vi.  348 
EargiBhgb&l,  ii.  561 
Elarnarfc,  vi.  58 
Ears  (Eaira),  v.  179,  364, 

369,431,432,433,446; 

vii.  243 
Eari&t,  i.  59  ;  iv.  97 
Earil,  iv.  248 
Eark&ld,  vii.  144 
Earki,  vii.  89 
Earkine,  i.  510 
Earkinitis,  i.  510 
Eark-kb&na,  iv.  231 
Eark(iz,  i.  14 
Earmfij,  vi.  567 
Earm&n,  ii.  221 
Earmn&8  (R),  iv.  283 
E&nn6t,  i.  87,  90 
Earn&l,  iii.  261,262,268, 

264,  300;  iv.  662;   v. 

365;  vi.  296;  vii.  419; 

viii.  61,  81,  82 
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Eotta,  ii.  456 
•Kowah  (R),  iii.  307 
Kraughlr,  viii.  338 
Krokala,  i.  509 
Ktich,  ii.  310 ;  vi.  69,  72, 

73,  663 
Bih&r,  vii.  66, 144, 

266,  269 

Bkjd,  Tii.  66 


•Kadi  (R),iv.  457;  ^.376 
Kufa,  i.  420,  426,  427 
Kufej,  i.  418 
Rut'M,  i.  33 
Kuh&ri  (R),  iii.  79 
Kdhi  (R),  i.  49 
£ulir&m,ii.216,297,300, 

302,  376;  iii.  36,  73, 

246,  621 ;  yi.  198 
Kui,  i.  417,  418 
Kai  (R),  i.  48 
Eaka,  iii.  464,  468,  614, 

516 
Kalaibnagar,  iii.  138 
EiUam,  i.  68,  96  ;  iii.  31 

MaU.  i.  77,  86 

Kulbarga,  iii.  247,  268 ; 

iv.  96,   121  ;   vi.  231, 

667 ;  vii.  28,  66,  126, 

324,  634 
Eulh&ta,  iii.  33 
Kali,  i.  86 
KaUm,  viii.  387 
£:ulp&k,vu.  411-12 
Kdm,    \ii.  491,  677 ;  iv. 
Kumm,/  196 
Kum&r,  i.  8, 13,  23 
Kum&ra-samundar,  vi.  74 
Kum&<in,   |  ii.  408,  462 ; 
Kumliytin,  I  iv.  60;  vii. 

107  ;  viii.  347,  348 
Kumba,  i.  139,  143, 144 
Kumbh,  i.  159, 161 
Kumbber,  viii.  208,  213, 

226, 227i  321,  362, 363, 

367 
Ktinak,  i.  66 
Eanarpal,  iii.  80 
Eun&war,  i.  46 
Eiinch,  ii.  469 
Etincbf-ran,  iii.  824 
Eiiodaki,  i.  60 
Eundall,  iv.  22 
Eundilz,  ii.  143,  154 ;  iii. 

398,  479 ;  v.  224,  392 
Euner  (R),  ii.  466 ;    vi. 

313 
Eunjh,  iv.  460 
Eimjptlra,  viii.  148,  170, 

278 
Eanjil,  i.  72 


Eunw&rl  (R),  iu.  79 
Etipila,  iii.  466, 493, 606, 

610,511.    i$00Eutila 
Etira,  i.  16 
Etiraj,  i.  189,  197,  391 
♦Eur&khfir,  iv.  7 
Euramania,  ii.  668 
Euriat,  ii.  466 
Eurkbet,  iv.  439;  v.  318 ; 

vi.  636,  539 
Eurw&n,  ii.  676 
Edsa,  L  84 
Eusluri  (R),  i.  64 
Eusd&r,  i.  118,  466 ;   ii. 

18,  242,  268,  436 ;  iv. 

169,  160,174;  V.  667 
Eufibk-flroii,  ii.  333 
Eusbk.i  sabz,  ii.  382 
Eusbk.i  shikfix,  iii  303, 

363 
Etltila,  iii.  466;   iv.  24, 

26,  27,  32, 63,  76, 247 ; 

V.  367.    See  Eotila 
Eaw&ri  (R),  iii.  642 
Euw&sbir,  1.  417 
Euzd&r,  L  466 

L&bet,  i.  14 
Labi,  i.  37,  38 
L&dafi  (R),  i.  60 
Ladakh,  vii.  164 
L&dan  (R),  i.  52 
Lad&na,  v.  48 
L&dg&on,  viii.  97 
Ladhd  Sar&i,  v.  74 
L&fat,  i.  14 
La£;bman,  ii.  442.      See 

Larngblm 
Labair,  v.  102 
L&bari,  L49,  378:ii.316 
Lab&war,  i.  46,  91 ;  iL  69 
L&biriya,  i.  378 
Lahntir  (Labore),  iii.  626 
L&bor,  Iii.  69,  129,  281, 
L&bore,l   294,  426,  440, 

464  ;  ui.  107, 200, 626 ; 

iv.  66,  76,201,241;  v. 

108,  313,  459;  vi.  10, 

266;  viiL  60,  114,353 
Labor,  i.  91 
Labori  bandar,  i.  26 1 ,  277, 

374 
Labr&wat,  iii.  227,  303 
Labsa,  i.  69  ;  iii.  33 
LabCir,  i.  66 
Labdr,  ii.  69,   129.     See 

L&bore 
L&kba,  i.  138,  145^  369 
Lakbanptir,  vi.  126,  128 
Lakbi,  1.  601.    See  Lakki 


Lakbi   Jangal,  iv.  398  ; 

viii.  266 
Lakbnaur,  ii.  319 
Lakbnauti,  ii.  260,  301, 

307,317,329,343,380; 

iii.  36,  112,  120,  121, 

234,  243,  539;  v.  96, 

416;  vi.  224,  226,  663 
Lakbnor,  iv.  384  ;  v.  216, 

605 
Lakki,  L  260,  2^6;    u. 

242 
Lakk'alavi,  i.  481 
Lakrf,i.  234 
L&kw&ram,  i.  71 
*Lalang  ^eor,  of  Alang). 
L&l  B^h,  vi.  390,  396, 

418 
Laldone,  viii.  176,  183 
Lamank&n,  L  47 
Lambri,  i.  70 
Lamgb&n,  i.  47;  ii.  22, 

426,  436,  436 ;  iv.  163  ; 

V.  233 ;  vi.  668 
Lamgb&n&t,  iL  436 
L&mtiri,  i.  71 
L&nda(R),  vi.Sl3 
Landye  (R),  ii.  466 
Lanear  Eandabar,  L  240 
L&nbaar,  ii.  69 
Lan|ab&l(i8,  i.  71 
Lank,  L  66 
Lanka,  iu.  91,  666 
Lanskar  {prop,  Zanikar), 

vii.  164 
L&r,  i.  878 
L&r  (R),  i.  626 
L&ra,  iii.  642 
L&r&n,  L  66 
Lar&s,  iii.  298 
L&rawi  lea,  i.  24 
L&rdes,  i.  61 
L&ri  Bandar,  i.  877 
Larike,  i.  366,  367 
L&rjal,  i.  66 
Las,  i.  366,  442 
Lashan-baran  (R),  i.  63 
L&Bdr,  vii.  16 
L&ta,  i.  24,  366,  367 
L&ta-desa,  i.  61 
Latti,  viii.  24 
L&yagSion,  viii.  92 
Lidda,  i.  62 
Lobltoa,  i.  110,  138,  187, 

191 
Lob&na  DarySi  (R),  i.  362, 

369 
Lobanpdr,  i.  362 
Lobar&ni,  i.  49,  61,  66 
Lobari,  1.  240,  248 
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Lohkwar,  i.  62,  65;    ii. 

69.  392,  456;    iiL  36. 

See  L&horc 
Lohg&nw,  vii.  66,  59 
Lohgarh,  t.  207 ;  vi.  97  ; 

▼ii.  424 
Lohkot,  ii.  455, 464, 467 ; 

iv.  497 
Lohor  (L&hore),ii.301,303 
Lohiir  (L&hore),  ii.  59, 240 
Lohri,  Y.  206 
Loni,  ii.  346 ;  iii.  432, 495 
Lonihara,  vii.  18 
L«)nlh,  ii.  240 
Losha,  i.  77 

Ltiar,  i.  16  [492 

Lucknow,  iy.  276,280;  t. 
Ludf&na,      I  iT.63;y.422; 
Ltidhiy&na,  ]   yiii.  107 
Luh&r&nf,  i.  49 
Laharl,  ▼.  206 
L(ik,  ii.  242 
Luknor,    iy.    384.      See 

Lakhnor 
Lalu,  i.  16,  90 
Ltilawa,  i.  86 
Ldn,  yiii.  340 
Lundye  (RJ,  vi.  813 
Liiniya,  i.  91 
Lus,  i.  29 

Ma'bar,  i.  69  ;  iii.  32,  33, 
46,  47.  60.  74,  78,  85, 
248,  339,  560,  618 

M&chehri,  viii.  228 

M&chin,  i.  46,  46 ;  iii.  32; 
iy.96.  ^^oMah&Chin 

M&chiw&ra,  y.  96 ;  yiii. 
106,  107 

Machhli,  yi.  890 

Machhii-g&nw,  yii.  12 

Machtl  (K),  i.  522 

Mad,  I  406 

Madad,  iy.  496 

Madades,  i.  64 

Mad&in,  y.  152 

Mad&ran,  y.  885 ;  yi.  326 

Madhgarh,  yi.  67 

M&di^,  i.  87,  91 

Madras,  yiii.  325 

Madur&,  iii.  91 ;  yii.  139 

Mah&balast&n,  i.  69,  60 

Mah&ban,  ii.  468,  460; 
yi.  664 ;  yiii.  66.  Also 
Mah&wan 

Mah&Chiii,i.64,7l.  Aho 

M&chin 
Mahain,  y.  67 
Mahk-Kot,  yii.  38 
Mah&li,  i.  34 


Mahalkarra,.y.  396 
Mah&nadi  (R),  i.  366 ;  iy. 

11;  y.  388 
Mahaiidw&ri,  iii.  354 
MaharatQ-1  Hind,  ii.  44 
Mah&ri,  iy.  16 
Mahaw&,  yi.  55 
Mah&wali,  iy.  309 
Mah&wan,   ii.  368,  460; 

iy.  63.    AUo  Mah&ban 
Mahdi.gh&t,  yiii.  215 
Mahdfpar,  yiii  276 
Mahfaza,i.371,372,442, 

465,  482 
Mahg&nw,  yii.  12 
Mahi  (R),  i.  366 ;  y.  436  ; 

yi.  356,  3«3 
Mahindari(R;,ly.    344; 
Mahindri,         j   436;  yi. 

16,37 
Mahindw&ri,  iy.  25 
Mahir,  yi.  47 
Mahla,  iy.  398 
Mahmin&ra,  iy.  525 
Mahmtid&b&d    (Dakbin), 

y.  196,  363,  369,  442 ; 

yi.  16 
Mahmtid&b&d     (Bengal), 

yi.  45 
Mahob&,  i.  883 ;  ii.  232, 

462;    iy.  13;   yi.   30; 

yiiL  216 
Mahp&lpCir,  iii.  364 
Mabr,  ii.  368 
Mahrard,  yiii.  372 
Mahr{it,yi.  663;  yii.  126 
Mabrat-des,  i.  60 
Mahrauli,  y.  74 
Mahrola,  iii.  303 
Maha,  yi.  90 
M&bCili,  yii.  56,  59 
Mahiimabra,  i.  60 
Mabar,  yi.  232,  563 
M&bdra,  i.  64,  59 
Mabwa,  i.  296 
Mahw&ri,  yi.  106 
Mabyak,  i.  84 
M&ibar,  i.  366 
Maidara,  i.  87 
MMldi,  i.  37 
Maimanah,  yii.  76,  79 
Mairtba,    y.     274.      See 

Mirtba 
Majad,  yi.  566 
Ma^b&wan,  ii.  458 
Mailifatan,  )  .  ,.„ 
MajUpatan,  \  '*  '^ 
Makali,  i.  272-3,  323 
Mak&m,  iy.  230 
Makandara,  yiii.  271 


Makanptir,  y.  499 
Makbad,  iy.  496 
Makbsds&b&d,  yii.  32 
Makbtla.  viii.  380 
♦M&klal&n   {eor.  of  Bfii- 

ki&l&n). 
Makida,  iL  315 
Makn&tb,  vii.  64 
Makr&n,  i.  14,  28,  29.  30, 

33,  40,  80,   161,   152, 

417,  424,  466  ;  ii.  131, 

242,  669,  562,  564 
Makr&n&t,  ii.  669 
Mak86d&b&d,    viiL    210, 

223,  228,  265 
M&l&b&r,  L  468;  iv.  96; 

vi.  649  ;  viii.  385.  AUo 

M&lfb&r 
Mal&n,  i.  431 
M&l&n,  iv.  106 
Mal&wan(ir,  viii.  336 
Mal&wi,  y.  91 
M&lda,  iv.   372 ;  vi.   45, 

77,348 
Maldlin,  i.  30 
Malgalli,  vi.  369 
M&lgarh,  vL  141 
•Mdbir,  vii.  472.      See 

Malir  and  Mulhir 
Malbti,  iv.  327 
Mali,  i.  16,  85,  522 
Malia,  i.  56,  66 
M&lia,i.445,450,522;  y. 

444.  446 
M&U  B&ri,  i.  56 
M&liba,  i.  126,  442 
M&Ub&r.  i.  68;  iii.  81; 

iv.  103  ;  viii.  202.  AUo 

M&l&b&r 
MaUFatan,\i.  69,  72; 

Fitan,.}     iii.  82 

Mali-Katan,  i.  72 
M&likona,  iv.  64 
Malikp(ir,  u.  395  ;  ill  383 
♦Mallr,liii.266;  yii.  309, 
M&lir,  ]  311,  812.    AUo 

Mnlbir 
M&lja,  uL  354 
Malkand.  vi.  80 
Malkap6r,  v.  337 ;  vi.  394 ; 

vii.  383,  406 
Midkber,  vu.  293 
Malkonsab.  iv.  416 
Mallan,  i.  87,  89 
Mall&wan,  viii.  175 
M&l(irCisa,  iv.  608 
M&lwa,  i.  60,  91;ii.  351; 

iii.  31,  76,  261, 598 ;  iv. 

260,624 ;  v.  168 ;  vi.  555 
M&lwakot,  iy.  497 
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M&lw&la,  i.  68 
]M&mhal,i.77,79,84,363 
M&mliarl(R),  i.  64 
M&m&.kh&tCin,  y.  281 
H&miw6n,  i.  369 
>f  amri&la,  i.  529 
Ma'mi^ra,  y.  316 
Ma'milr&bH  V.  353,  435 
M6n  (R),  vu.  369,  383 
Han&baii,  i.  7,  77,  391 

M^te  t  ■•  2".  «0 

Hand,  i.  14,  85 
Mand&kar,  v.  244 
Mandal,i.  14, 126,390,441 
H&ndal,  y.  326 
•Mandal  and  Teri,iii.  26 1 -3 
Mandaleswara,  i.  391 
Mandalgsu-h,  y.  398 
Mandali,  i.  530 
Mandanptir,  i.  530 
Mandar,  i.  425 
Mandati,  iy.  8 
Handawar,  ii.  241,  342 
Mandawi,  i.  391 ;  iv.  8  ; 

yi.  463 ;  vii.  90 
Handesh,  ii.  282,  284 
Mandhor,  i.  523 
Mandhakur,  i.  62,  530 
Mandhdn,  yi.  118 
Mandhyaw&la,  i.  530 
Mandi&li,  i.  529 
M&ndil,  yii.  189 
Handisor,  y.  191 ;  yi.  338 ; 

yii.  19,  374 
Mandk&k6r,  i.  62 ;  ii.  129 
Mandlaisar,  i.  391 
Mandor,  i.  391 
Mandrk,  i.  391,  523,  530 
MandrfeU,  iy.  27 ;  y.  98 ; 

yi.  12 
Handr&8&,  i.  523 
Mandropat,  i.  523 
Mandri^d,  y.  233 
Mandnii  (R^,  i.  528 
Manddi,  \  iii.  76, 550 ;  iy. 
H&ndtS,  ;    85,   260,  261 

378,386,  391,  551;  y. 

192,  275,  289 ;  yi.  13, 

18,348,563;  yii.  24,57 
Handiir,  u.  241,  325;  iu. 

148 
Mandy&la,  i.  529 
Mangachar,  i.  383 
Mangahtir,  iy.  124 
Mangalor,   ]  iy.  103, 124 ; 
Mangalore,  >    yi.  90 ;  yiii. 
Mangaltir,  )    389 
Mangal  Eot,  yi  79 
pahra,  yii,  277 


M&n.garh,  iy.'  494 
Manga  Sawn,  iy.  469 
M  angiri,  i.  56 
Manglanr,  y.  97 
ManglS.  yi.  369 
Mangs&l,  iy.  193 
Manh&bari,  i.  77,  79,  891 
Manh&nari,  i.  27,  391 
Manhal,  i.  190 
Manibar,  i.  90,  403 
M&nik.d(^dh,  yii.  16 
M&nikpCir,  u.  355,  379; 

iii.  153;  y.  297 
M&niktara,  i.  340 
MknikyUa,  yi.  309 
M&nila,  y.  338 
Manisni  (R),  iy.  278 
Manj&bari,  i.  27,  30,  34, 

37,  40,  391,  392 
Manjartir,  i.  68 
Man^hal,  i.  175 
Man^hauli,  y.  90 
Manjh&wan,  ii.  458 
Man^ira  (R^,  Yiu  16 
M&njna,  yii.  53 
ManjCir,  iii.  547 
ManjtSr&n,  ii.  103 
Mank&la,  ii.  394, 396,397, 

553 
MankalaktSr,.i.  50 
Mankarw&l,  y.  321 
M&nkir,  i.  19,  21,  24,  27, 

34,  355,  392 
M&nkod,  yii.  19 
M&nk6t,iy.  493, 494,508; 

y.  254,  255,  489 
Manktil,  iii.  53 
Manohar-nagar,  y.  407 
Mknptir,  yi.  373 
Mans&r,  iii.  469,  517 
♦ManstJr,  iy.  396 
Mansara,  i.  11, 14,  21,  23, 

24,  27,  29,  34,  49,  77, 

78,  106,  127,  136,  369, 

454,  459,  465,  482 ;  ii. 

249,  303,  363,  477 ;  iu. 

452,  507 ;  iy.  4 
Manstir-ganj,    yiii.    324, 

330,  427 
ManstSr-garh,  yii.  17 
ManstirptSr,  ii.  331,  371; 

iy.  11,  52 
Mantds,  ii.  315 
MantS,  iii.  471,  519 
M&ra,  iii.  452 
Marahra,  iy.  548 
Mkran  (R),  i.  53 
M&r&n  (R),  v.  293 
Mardain,  iii.  65 
Mardhan-kot,  ii.  310 


M&rdi,  iii.  52,  53 
M&rgala,  \ii.273,451;yi. 
M&i^alla,/  309,  310 

Marbaia,  iii.  598 
Marbera,  y.  88 
M&ri,  yi.  456 
Mari&la,  i.  529 
M&rikala,  u.  273 

Marmin&ra,  ii.  150 
Marmtin,  L  52 
Martot,  iy.  74 
Marostbali,  i.  441 
Mardt,  ii  350,  364 
M&rdta,  ii.  381 
Marw,  i.  51, 52 ;  yi.  56-5-6 
M&rw&r,  i.  441;  y.  276; 

yi.  555 ;  yiii.  50,  52 
Marwln,  ii.  455 
Mas&na,  y.  432-3 
Masbbad-i  Mnkaddas,  yii. 

87 
Masbbadi,  yi.  73 
Masij,  yii.  52 
M&Bk&n,  i.  80,  81 
Ma8kat,L468;iy.97,126; 

yu.  345 
Masnaba,  i.  87 
Mast&n,  y.  215 
Mastang,  y.  215 
Mastdr,  i.  238 
Ma8*iSdp(^r,  iii.  78 
Ma8alipat&m,i.72;  yi.  390 
M&Btirf&n,  i.  77,  84 
Maswkbi,  i.  27,  34,  37 
Masw&m,  i.  77 
Mat&bila,  i.  369 
Mata  Eatbor,  ii.  391 
Matari,  i.  481 
Matdakar,  i.  60 
M&tela,  i.  406 
M&tbila,  i.  231 
Matbra  (Madura),  iii.  91 
Matbur^,  ii.  44,  51,  456, 

460;    iy.   447;   y.   99, 

284 ;  yL  293,  386,  540 ; 

yii.  184;  yiii.  147,228, 

265 
Matbur6i-pfir,  yii.  266 
Ma«  (R),  yi.  389 
Matmayapdr,  i.  60 
Matsya,  i.  393 
Mattinagar,  i.  60 
Mattra,  i.  54 ;    yii.   184, 

542;  viii.  168 
Man,  i.406;  vi.  521  ;  yiii. 
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Manjam  (R),  t.  344 
Mavi,  viii.  184 
M&war&a-n  nahr,  i.  452  ; 

vi.  565 
Maw&s,  ii.  355,  362,  366, 

379;  iil  138;  iv.  63 
Mazandar&n,  ir.  186 
McdhukCir,  i.  530 
Media,  i.  529 
MeduB  Hydaspes,  i  629 
Meerut,  iv.  407 
Mehmcttir,  i.  404 
Mendhl  (R),  v.  98 
Mera,  i.  530 
Merali,  i.  529 
Merial,  i.  529,  530 
Meror,  L  530 
Mera,  i.  45 

Merr,  ii.  137,  141 ;  iii.  21 
Meshhed,  ii.  579;  t.  218 
Mewar,  i.  60 ;  viii.  6 1 
Mew&t,  u.  359,  367,  375 ; 

iv.  16,  53,  61,  62,  66, 

273;    V.   35,   79,   189, 

254  ;  vi.  21 ;   vu.  186, 

294 ;  viii.  362 
Mliar,  i.  523 
Myhe  (R),  v.  436 
Mich,  ii.  310 
Midnaptir,  r.  385 ;  vi.  89, 

326 
Mibr&n,  i.  15,  21,  30,  48, 

78,  121,  124,  125,  138, 

145,  246,  360 
♦Milwat,iv.  244,245,247, 

415 
Minagara,   )  i.  340,  355, 
Minna^^ara,  /    392,  530 
Mind,  1.  77 
Miraj,  vii.   30,  56.     See 

Miricli 
Mirat,    \i.   62;    n.   219, 
Miratli,]    297,  300,  353, 

354,  364,  458 ;  iii.  353, 

460,506;  iv.407;vi.  564 
Mirath,)  v. 274,  283,340, 
Mirtha,>-    354,  363;  viii. 
Mirta,  )    52 
Mirathira,  i.  630 
Mirbar,  i.  366 
Mirich,  vi.  567  ;  vii.  364, 
Mirm&n,  i.  78  [383 

Mith&n,  ii.  303 
Mitrol,  viii.  b6 
Mittankot,  i.  366 
Mitta  Tiw&na,  ii.  441 
Miwfer,  i.  296 
Mivapur,ii.363,463,6l4 
MoQ&na,  vii.  33 
Mohani,  v.  402 


Mobi,  V.  402 

Mol<R),  vii.  69 

Mongbir,)ii.305;v.881, 

MoDglr,  J  417;  vL  41, 
63,  66;  vii.  241 

Moola  (R),  vii.  69 

Mooleer,  vii.  66 

Moota  (R),  vii.  59 

Morbf,  V.  438,  440,  446-6 

Moridas,  i.  91 

Morvi,  V.  438 

Mota  (R),  vii.  69 

Mfi,vL  126,  128;  vii.  69. 
See  Maa 

Mub&rak&b&d,iv.  67,  78; 
viii.  11 

Mudkal,  vi.  230 

M6d6la,  iii.  449,  606 

Mugbalm&ri,  v.  386 

Mugbalp^,  iii.  148 

Muehalpura,  viii.  379 

Mubammad&b&d,  iv.  26, 
27 ;  V.  307 ;  vi.  40,  227 

Mubammad  Ganj,  viii.  81 

nagar,  vii.  627 

T6r,  i.  216,  256, 

484 

Mubatampfir,  L  403,  484 

Mubi&b&d,  vii.  373 

Mu'iz&b&d,  V.  362 

Mukeva  Gb&t,  vi.  466 

MukbiispCir,  viii  82 

Makbt&r,  iv.  106 

Molatb&n,  v.  406 

Mnlcba,  iv.  544 

•Mdlbir,  vii.  66, 472.  8e$ 
alto  Malir 

M(ilim  V.  196 

M61  J&va,  i.  70  ;  iii  27 

MHllan,  i.  89 

Mult&n,  i  11,14,23,  24, 
27,  29,  84,  36,  67,  77, 
81,  96,  139,  142,  143, 
203,464,469,465,469; 
ii.  30,  233,  301,  303, 
392,440,441,449,469, 
665;  iii.  36,  64,  242, 
244,  417,  486;  iv.  70, 
170,  398;  V.  6,564,665 

Malt&n  (near  Amber),  v. 
406 

M(]-maid&na,  v.  326 

Mundalour,  v.  326 

Mnndir,  vi.  226 

Maiidr&,  i  523 

Mting,  iii.  493 

Mungi  Paitan,  vi.  208 

Mungir,iv.  365,  367, 508; 
V.  201;  vi.  19.  See 
MoDgir 


Mnnir,  ii.  306;  iv.  365, 

462 ;  vi.  661 
Muni,  ii.  46,  468 
Mtinkb&r,  v.  6 
Mur&d&b&d,  vii.460,469; 

viii  44,  119,308,362 
*M(]ranjan,  vii.  69 
Muildas,  87,  91 
Mdrin,  iv.  493 
Mororanjan,  vii.  69 
Morsbidkbad,    viii.    128, 

211,  326 
Martaza-&b&d,  vii.  364 
Mnsala  (R),  i.  90 
M(^sali,  viu.  312 
Musbki,  i.  383,  466 
Musli,  i.  34 

Mustaf&b&d,  vii.  807,  423 
Mustab,  i.  81 
Mut'alavi,  i.  481,  486 
Mysana,  v.  432 

Nadama,  i  110 
Nadarbar,  v.  406 
Nadba,  i  83,  888 
N&dir&b&d,  viii.  146 
N&dot,  V.  435 
Nagar-cbin,  v.  291,  309 
Nagarkot,  ii.  34,  444 ;  iii. 

317,  466,  516,  670 ;  iv. 

19,   415,  644;  v.  248, 

355,366;  vi  129,227, 

561 
N&gin&b&d,  iv.  198 
N6gor,i242;u.279,361, 

370,  371;  iii  36,   73; 

iv.49,562;v.  103,211, 

282,  283,  335 ;  vi.  22 ; 

viii  44,  62 
Nagbar,  ii.  147 
♦Nagbaz,  iii.  476,  621 
Naghz,  ii.  147 ;  iv.  98 
Nfigptir,  vii  60 ;  viii.  291 
Nab&vand,  vi.  239 
Nabndra  (R),  vii.  29 
Nabraj,  i.  27 
Nabr-i  Bibisbt,  vii  86 
Nabr-i  Sbab&b,  vii.  86 
Nabrkunda,  iv.  360,  368, 

363 
Nablw&ra,  1i^^d7,9l, 


Nabrw&ra, 
Nabrw&la, 
Nabrwala 
Patan, 


367;ii.l62 

pass.,   228, 

297,   39S, 

473,  565; 

iu.  74,  163,  266,   269, 

261;  iv.  180;  V.  196, 432; 

vi.  665,  563 

NM,  ii  277;  iv.  203.  621 

NainSiikb(R),vi.371 
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Nair(iii,  i.  432,  469.     S$e 

Nirtn 
Naish&pCir,  i.  419;  ii.  130, 

578 ;  vi.  664 
Najib&bW,  Tiii.  302-3 
Nakal,  viii.  56 
Nak&la,  ii.  553,  655 
N&k&r,  iT.  533 
l^&khach,  iii.  318 
NakBari,  yii.  89 
N&kti,  i.  296 
Nakw&n,  ii.  334 
N&lcha,  Y.  291 
Kaldru^.  vii.  65 
Nalin  (K),  i.  60 
NaliDi  (H),  i.  50 
Naljak,  i.  175 
Namadl,  i.  356 
Namakha,  t.  296 
Nam&war,  i.  60 
Namikh4,  t.  296 
N&mr&n,  i.  53 
N&nak-math,  viii.  304 
N&n&r&j,  i.  145, 387 
Nand,  i.  34 

Nandana,  ii.  62,  347,  366 
N&nder,  ?i.  105 ;  ?ii.  52, 

58,  406 
Nandna,  iL  62 
N&ndod,  T.  435,  437 
Nandua-tafi,  ii.  303 
KandtU,  u.  229 
Nandurb&r,  y.  405,  406, 

434,442;  Yi.  136;  Yii. 

66,  362,  395,  466 
N&ngnai,  i.  486 
Nangneh6r,  ii.  400 
N&r&fn,  i.   393;   ii.   36, 

210,296,324,331,448; 

iY.  174 
N&r&inp6r,  Yii.  54 
Nar&na,   i.  68,    69,    61, 

393 ;  ii.  449 
K&rand,  i.  127,  444 
N&r&ni,  i.  168 
N&r&niya,  iii.  199 
N&rdln,  i.  59 ;  ii.  37,  450, 

465;   iii.  66;  iY.   174, 

176 
Narela,  y.  4,  78 
Nareanda,  Yii.  411 
Narhan,  y.  298,  301 
N&rf  (B),  i.  885 
Nartla,  Yi.  295 
Narkoti,  ii.  314 
Narmada,  i.  441 
Nannasirk,  i.  15 
N&rnaul,  iii.  540 ;  iY.  44  ; 

Y.  284;  Yii.    186,  294, 

296 ;  Yiii.  44, 121,  272 


Narr  Topa,  Yi.  456 

Nan&f,  iii.  299 

Narwar,  iY.  466 ;  y.  291 ; 

Yi.  58;  Yii.  489;    viii. 
Nary&d,  y.  196  [  61 

Naryadaba,  y.  405 
Nasibln,  y.  152,  650 
Nasica,  i.  356 
N&9ik,  i.  356  ;  Yi.  97,  99, 

333;   Yii.   10,  52,  66; 

YiiL  287,  289 
• Tirbang  (Trim- 

bak),  Yi.  333,  433  ;  Yii. 

10.    ^(!»Trimbak 
NlisirpOr,  i.  372 
Na8rpar,i.  216,217,  220, 

248,296,299,371,372, 

486,  488 
Naab&r,  ii.  443 
Naudand,  iY.  176 
Naur&bi,  y.  504 
Nauras-pdr,  Yii.  29 
Naaras-ULr&,  Yii.  368 
Naus&rl,  y.  197,  530 ;  yL 

15 
Naushahr,  )iii.  622;  iv. 
Naushabra,/   496;  y.  206; 

Yi.  313,  368 
Nausit&ra,  iy.  619 
Naa-Yih&r,  i.  196 
Naw&b-ganj,  Yiii.  407 
Nek  Bih&r,  Yii.  81,  82  f, 
Nej^pataro,  Yiii.  389 
Nellore,  iii.  32 
Nerbadda,  i.  60,  441 ;  iii 

79,564 
Nermada,  i.  441 ;  Yi.  463 
Nerona,  i.  622 
Nlja,  i.  87 
Nii&r,  i.  51 
Ntkb,  iY.  231,  238;    y. 

234 
(R),  ii.  662;  iY. 

238 ;  Yi.  312,  313 ;  Yii. 

62 
Nil&war,  iiL  32 
Nilawi,  Yi.  96 
Nilcbir&gh,  Yii.  76 
Nilgarb,  iY.  396 
Nilh&n,  i.  160,  442 
NUkanth,  iii.  79 
Nilma,  i.  292,  296,  442 
Nilm&n,  i.  442 
Nimi,  Yii.  21 
Nimkar,  y.  296 
Nim-kah&r,  y.   296;   Yi. 

123 
Nimr6n(^,  Yiii.  55 
Nimroz,  i.  54,  407,  468 ; 

ii.  284,  416 ;  y.  159 


Ninddna,  ii.  4-50, 451 ;  iv- 

389;  Y.  108,  114 
Nfpy,  i.  57 
Nlr&,  i.  77 
Nlrankot,  i.  287 
Nirohi,  i.  296 
Nlnin,  i.  34,  37,  77,  78, 

121,138,157,163,369, 

396 ;  ii.  1 
NirUnkot,  ii.  1 
NinSr,  i.  27,  28 
Nifiibis,  Y.  550 
Nly&a  (R),  iii.  79 
Niy&sat,  i.  87 
Niyfil,  Yii.  510 
Niz&m&b&d,  y.  307 ;  Yii. 

15 
Niz&mptSr,  Yii.  37 
Niz§Lm  Sb4bi  Kokan,  Yii. 

345 
Noulai,  Yii.  19 
Nndba,  i.  388 
Ntidiya,  ii.  300,  308,  314 
Ntih&r,  i.  148 
♦Nab  0  Bktal,  iY.  37 
Ntik§in,i.  14,  117;  ii.  678 
NOl&hi,  Yii.  19 
Nar,  ii.  464,  465,  466 
♦Ntirand,  Yii.  59 
Ntbr-garb,  vii.  85 
Ndrghkt,  Yiii.  295 
N&r  and  Eir&t,  \  i.  47 ;  ii. 
Ntirokir&t,         /    465 
N6rpfir,  i.  62 ;  y.  162 ;  Yi. 

521-2-3 ;  Yii.  69 
Ndrs&dna,  iY.  519 
Nuzbat&bld,  Yi.  48 
N1126I,  iii.  354 
NuziU-Sandal,  i.  194 

OboUa,  i.  14,  468 
Obind,  i.  48 ;  y.  455 
•Ojbar,  Yii.  16 
Okk  Mandal,  i.  391 
•Ontgir  {eor,  of  Awant- 

gbar) 
Or^lmj,  ii.  577 
Onssa,  iY.  507;  y.   299, 

384,390;  Yi.  36,  45,  71, 

79,  86,  88 ;  Yiii.  129 
Orit®,  i.  468 
Othaniya,  y.  439.  446 
Oudb,  ii.  354  ;  iii.  530  ; 

Y.  323 
Ozene,  i.  356 

Pfebal,  Y.  476 ;   yu.  256, 

271 
P&biya,  i.  138,140,366 
P&dahar,  v.  38 
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Fadm&n,  iv.  390 
Padmar,  i.  66 
Padm&yati,  iv.  11 

(R),  vi.  78 

Paelptir,  iy.  309 
Pahal,  iv.  477 
Pahan  {m,  i.  104 
Pah&rt  VI.  623;Tiii.  217 
PahMdi,  V.  211 
Pahonj  (R),ii.  459 
P&fn-wah,  i.  369 
Pakali,    )  iv.  221;  v.  467, 
Pakhali,  }    466  ;  vi.  306, 
Pakli,     )    369,  370 
Pakka,  vi.  309 
P&kpat,  viii.  279 
P&k-pattan,  iv.  398 
Pakrota,  vi.  623 
P&lam,v.74, 331,407,626 
P&l&mtln,  vii.  69 
Palhdr,  iv.  244 
Pkli,ii.  229;  iv.  477;  v. 

363 
Pfclka,  Tii.  67 
Palla,  iii.  496 
Paln&d,  viii.  386-8 
Palni&r,  viii.  386 
Palol,  vi.  296 
Palwal,v.  319;  viii.  66 
P&mptir,  vi.  304,  376 
Pan&h-garhi,  vii.  461 
Pan&r  (R),  vi.  76 
P^ch-gknw,  viL  370 
Panda-garh,  vi.  639 
Pandwa,  iii.  294,  298 ;  iv. 

10 ;  vi.  226 
P&nipat,  i.  62 ;  ii.  347 ; 

iii.  431,  496;  iv.  261 ; 

V.    28,    64,    74,   366; 

vi.  296;  viii.  80, 8 1,82, 

146,  401 
Panj&b,  ii.  411,  464;  iii. 

36;  V.  237;  vi.  649,666 

(R),  iii.  476,  687 

Panj&l  (E),  u.  466 
Panikora,  vi.  313 
Pan^-m&hi&t,  i.  144,  436 
Panj-nad,  i.  48,  49 
Panj-pah&ri,  v.  378 
Panjshir,  ii.  420,  661 ;  v. 

228 
Panna,  iv.  464 ;  v.  89,  93, 

94,288;  vi.  30,  117 
Panpan  (R),  iv.  608,  612. 

See  Punpan 
P&nwa,  V.  296 
Parara-g&m,  v.  438 
Par&ntl,  v.  439 
P&ra8-garh,  vii.  370 
Pardabathra,  u  607 


Parenda,  vii.  22,  66,  67, 

263 
Pareotak&l,  v.  94 
•P&rg&nw,  vii.  66 
Parh&lah,   iv.  236-6 ;  v. 

236 
Part&n,  V.  228 
Pariy&rf,  i.  296 
Parkar,  i.  403 
Parlf,  vii.  367 
Pam&la,    vii.    260,   278, 

287,  338, 344,  346,  364, 

369,  370 
Paro,  vi,  90 
Parpat  (RJ,  i.  348 
Parsarfir,  f  ii.    397  ;     iv. 
ParertSr,    J    240;  viii.  96, 
!       116,  166 
Pareh&war,  i.  47|  63 ;  iL 

196 ;  V.  293 
Panhor,  v.  423,  424 
PartQr,  vii.  17 
Parw&n,  i.  47;  ii.   399, 

666,  671 ;  V.  146 
Pary&n,  iii.  401 
P§unratra,  i.  398 
Pasha-afiroz,  ii.  317 
PaahS,  V.  99 
Pasr&war,  ii.  397 
P&t,  vi.  809 
P&tali-patra,  i.  66 
Patalp(ir,  i.  399 
Pfiitar,  V.  206 
Path&n,  vi.  128 
Path&nkot,  vi.  621 
Patbarl,  vi.  99 
P&thri,vi.  104;  vii.  12 
Pathw&r,  vi.  309 
Patlad,  V.  406,  486 
Patna,  iv.  328,  347,  364, 

462,477,  612;  V.  372, 

380;  vi.  89,  321;  viii. 

130 
Patparganj,  viiL  46 
Patta,  vi.  30,  117 
Pattala,  i.  369,  399,  624 
Pattan,  i.   226;    v.  179, 

268,  342,  361, 363, 406, 

432;  vi.  16,  93,  94,  380 
Pattan  Nahrw&la,  v.  342 
PattanSbaiUiFaridSbakr. 

ganj,  V.  661 
Pattanw&l,  v.  368 
Patti&li,  iii  106,  246 ;  iv. 

87,  48,  60,  466 ;  v.  74, 

87,  603 
Pavanl  (R),  L  60 
Pay&g,v.  821-2, 420,437, 

612 
P&yal,  V.  607 


•P&yin-ganga     {eor,    of 

B&n-ganga) 
P&yin-gb&t,  vii.  16,  68 
-^—  kota,  iv.  64 
Pegu,  vi.  649 
PerbfJR),  i.  60 
Peri  Kebia,  vi.  226 
Per8haur,\ii.  142,  286;  v. 
Perebor,  )  424 
Pesb&war,  ii.  26, 142, 160, 

236,294,408,438,447; 

iv.  163;    V.  236,   448, 

626 ;  vi.  667 
Pesbt&k,  i.  238 
PbalMr,  vi.  368 
Pbam-d^rang,  vi.  372 
Phangwarri,  i.  622 
Pbapbd,  viii.  308 
Pbaptbund,  v.  96 
Pbasis,  i.  616 
Pbilor,  viii.  107 
Pbulb&s,  V.  462 
Pbfiljarl,  viii.  891 
PbCipb&maii,  viii.  228 
Pbdtwar,  vi.  309 
PUibbit,  viii.   182,    308, 

312,  347 
Pind  D&danKb&n^L  379, 

380 
Pindi  Bbatti&n,  iL  440 
Pindus,  i.  379 
Pinjor,  i.  61 ;  ii.  363 
Pipali,  vi.  408 
Pipalnfr,  vii.  18 
Pipla,  V.  433 
Pir&la,  iv.  236 
Pir&r,  i.  309,  810 
Piroz-pt&r,  iii.  462,  607 
Pitts,  I.  609 
Plassy,  viu.  329,  426 
Pobl,  iv.  77 
Pokbar,  viii.  226 
Pondicberry,  viii.  391 
Potbfiw&r,  vL  309 
Poya,  V.  99 
Pr&g,  i.  66 
Pray&g,  ii  462 
Pul&k-Surlik,  v.  218 
Pulcbir&gb,  vii  76 
Ptina,  V.  369;  vii.  16,266, 

262,  269,272,  373;  viii. 

268,  286 
Pfincb,  vi.  367 
Ptin-garb,  vii.  370 
Panpun  (R),  v.  379;  vi. 

48,  206, 322.  AUo  Pan- 

pan 
P6r,  vii.  189 
Pur&lt  (R),  i  366 
Vtata  (R),  L  869,  403 
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Purandhar,  rii.  272 
Ptiraniya,  viii.  180,  214 
Purbandar,  i.  444 
PtSr-i  akhirin,  iv.  14 
Puma,  viii.  46 
Ptirna  (R>,  viL  12,  498 
Ptirsartir,    TiiL    95.     See 

Panart&r 
Purshaur,  ii.  25 
P(irta  (R),  vi.  97 
Py&g,  iv.  457.  See  Pay&g 

B&bari,  id.  201,  203 
R&brS,  iY.  270, 278 
Rab&t,  ii.  576 
R&cbap,  iii.  294 
R&dhanp&r,  t.  445 
Raen,  i.  391 

R&hab(R),)i.49;  ii.  50, 
R&hib,         ;   353,     427, 

462;  iii.  537;   i?.  47, 

50 ;  Y.  89 
R&b&n,  i.  73 
Rahet  (R),  i.  49 
R&hima,  Yiii.  92 
Rahfri,  Yii.  288-9,  341 

|*-.}i.l3.25,861 

R&hm&n,  i.  313 
Rahm&n-bakhsh,  YiL  382 
Rabrai  (R),  i.  50 
R&buk,  i.  456 
R&b6.madh,  i.  295 
R&ban,i.80;  Y.  266  ;  Yii. 

418 
RahwfeU  (R),  iv.  516 
Rai-b&gb,  vii.  30,  56 
RM  Bareilly,  v.  319 
R&icbor,  Yii.  377 
Raid  (R),  i.  22 
Raigarb,  Yii.  288 
Rail,  i.  483 
Rain  (R),L  318,  362 
R&ip(ir,  Yi.  86 
R&isin,  iY.  277,  378,  891, 

392,  397,  417;  Y.  441; 

Yi.  12,  30 
RW  Sing,  iY.  277 
Raiy,  ii.  677 
Rajab-ptlr,  iii.  428,  492 
Rfejagriba,  y.  397 
R&l&ptSr,  viii.  425 
R&iaur,     \  i.  58,  59,  65, 
R&^auri,     r    395;  ii.  456; 
R&jkwaii,  4    iv.   496 ;    v. 
R&lorl,      ;    463;  vi.  876, 
R&^bandar,  viii.  392    [435 
R&jgarb,  v.  88 ;  vii.  258, 

271,273,287,288,337, 

842,  373,  376 


R&igiri,  i.  62,  65 
Rajiw&b  (R),  iu.  300 
R&jkot,  Y.  446 
R&|.mab&l,Y.397 ;  viiLSOO 
R£g  -pipla,  v.  435 
R&jpipliya,  vi.  433 
R&ipiiri,  vii  256 
R&j  Sambar,  vii.  189 
Rakb&n,  i.  325 
Rakbang,  vii.  254,  265 
R&kshi  (R),  ii.  295 
Ramal,  i.  154,  177 
R&mbh(irf,  vii.  12 
R&m-darra,  vii.  311,  314 
R&m-D&B,  v.  462 
R&m  Deb,  i.  339 
R&mdfnpdr,  i.  296 
R&mesbar,  i.  66 
R&mganga  (R),  i.  49  ;  ii. 

463;  viii.  118,311 
R&mgarb,Yi.l25,126,563 
R&m-gb&t,  viii.  806 
R&mgir,  vii.  316 
R&mnad,  i.  70 
R&mpanjw&ran,  y.  88 
R&mptir,  v.  171,326,383; 

vi.  48;  viii.  183,  303, 

308,  350  pau, 
R&mry,  L  70 
R&m  8(j,  vii.  312 
Ran,   \i.   267;    v.   440, 
Rann,  ]    445,  446 
Ran,  iii.  622 ;  vi.  366 
Randanand,  i.  52 
R&ng&nw,  Y.  89 
Rangina,  iv.  106 
R&niptlr,  i.  241 
Rankata,  vi.  316 
Rantambbor,  |ii.21 9,241, 
Rantbambor,  \    324,  334, 

349,358,370,380;  ui. 

74,  171,  174,  540,  549, 

622;  iv.  281,  395,  416, 

551,  552;   v.  91,  260, 

325, 493 ;  vi.  366 

Rantpdr,  iv.  261 

Ranwlr,  vi.  422 

R&pri,  iv.  47,  64,  65,  68, 

455;  v.  74,79,  81,88; 

viii.  53 
R&sak,  i.  14,  29,  34,  81 
R&sakin,  i.  52 
Rasbid-garb,  iv.  494 
Rasbidkot,  v.  489 
R§8i&t,  ii.  284 
RaBH&nd,  i.  91 
R&st&na,  i.  87 
Ratab,  vi.  31 


Ratambb,  y.  375 
Ratanp(ir,  vi.  30  ;  vii.  496 
Ratb&n,  i.  72 
Rfevi  (R),  L  48,  142 
R&wa  (R),  iv.  620 
Raw&l,  ii.  522,  523 
R&wal-pindi,  i.  380 ;    v. 

460 ;  vi.  309 
R&war,i.  122,  154,  167, 

170,  173,  189,  469 
Re,  ii.  137,141,154,491, 

577  ;  iv.  186  ;  viiL  32 
Regist&n,  i.  487 
Rewfin,  iv.  478 
Rewar,  v.  289 
Rew&ri,  iii.  540 ;  v.  241 ; 

viii.  50 
Rikbikesb,  i.  52 
Rivadanda,  viiL  388 
Riw&r(,  ii.  361 
Rob,  iv.  306,  308,  488; 

Y.  108;  vi.  668 
Robane^arb,  vi.  418 
Robilkband,  v.  498 ;  viii. 

409 
Robri,  iv.  308 
Robtak,  ii.  362 
Robt&s,  iv.  328,  357,  368, 

417,  651 ;  v.  201,  300  ; 

vi.  46,  209,  411,   41G, 

555 
Robt&s  (new),iv.  390,415, 

488;  v.  114,236,  237, 

423,  457  ;  vi.  307 
Rola,  vii.  53 

Rori,  i.  816,  363  ;  ii.  441 
Roflt&,  i.  178 
Rost&k,  v.  232 
Royam,  i.  178 
R6dar  M&I,  vu.  272 
RndarptSr,  Yiii.  45 
Rfidbfer,  i.  117;  iL  415, 

574 
R6dp&l,  v.  162,  561 
Rabmi,  i.  5,  13,  361.  See 

Rabma 
Rnbtak,  iv.  31,  43 
Ruib&n,  i.  138,  387 
Rukbaj,i.23;ii.284,286 

413,  415,  419,  677 
Rukn&b&d,  vii.  469 

1X1  ^^^-^^-'^ 

Runtbtlr,  iv.  478 
Rap&l,  v.  162 

S»J  -  «'  2" 

Rtip-b&B,  vi.  337 
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R^pnagor,  viii.  52 
RiSr,  i.  363 
R^ras,  i.  52 
Rustam-nagar,  Tiii.  221 
ROzb&r,  i.  117 

Sabalgarh,  vi.  136 
S&barmati  (R),  y.  439 
Sabd&n,  i.  77 
S&bit-kaara,  riii.  147 
Sabtirk&n,  ii.  142,  678 
Sacotra,  iv.  96 
Sadarsk,  i.  68 
Saddbur,  ii.  534,  549 
Sadbaara,  t.  408 
Sadhaz&ra,  ii.  125,  131 
S&dik-garb,  vii.  370 
Sadtis&n,  \  i.  14,  27,  34, 
8ad(ist&ii,f  37,   39,   388, 

401 ;  ii.  397,  555 
Saf&h&n,  ii.  316 
S&fan,  i.  76 
Sagala,  i.  529 
Sagapa,  i.  398 
Sagar,  Tii.  377 
S&gara,  i.  398 
Sfib  (R),  Ti.  41 
S&bani-w&l,  iy.  76 
Sabaniya,  i.  394 
Sabasnak,  t.  268 
Sabb&n,  i.  14,  121 
Sabenda,  yii.  21 
8&bet,  ii.  549 
Babi,  vi.  368 
Sabijptir,  vii.  107 
Sabina,  i.  58,  59,  394 
8&bir  Samma,  i.  339 
Sablat,  ii.  305 
Sabli,  ii.  305 
8absar&m,  iv.  310;  vi.  46, 

118 
Sabsilang,  iii.  261 
Sabdr,  ii.  529  ;  yii.  525 
Sabw&l,  iii.  420,  487 
S&i,  i.  273 
Saifirad,  iL  281,  295 
8ailam&n,  ii.  40,  455 
Sailkn,  ii.  455 
Saimur,  i.  24,  27,  30,  33, 

34,  38,  39,  66,  77,  85, 

97,  402 
Sairasb,  i.  14 
SaiyidpUr,  v.  375,  421 
S&i,  i.  76 
Saji,  i.  16 
Sak&liba,  i.  45 

Sak&nir(R),v.344;vi.  37 
Sakar,  i.  521 ;  vii.  366 
S&kara,  i.  398 
SakaFkalt,  i.  50 


Sakart&l,  viiL   170,  242, 

243,  302,  303 
Sak&wand,ii.  140,172,578 
Saket,  V.  319 ;  vL  185.  Se^ 

Sakit 
Sakbar,  i.  240,  311 
Sakbaralna,      \vii.  278, 
Sakbkbaralan&,/  372 
Sakbet,  iv.  19 
Sakina,  iv.  47 
Sakit,  V.  79,    87.      8ti 

Saket 
Sakr&w&,  viii.  160 
Sakrit,  i.  50 
*Sakrudib,  iii.  345 
S4kti  (R),  vi.  78 
S&kdra,  i.  256,  396,  446 
SakOrad,  i.  52 
S&l&rptir,  iii.  381 
S&laara,iii.  300,  350,354 
S&lbar,  vi.  368 
♦S&lbfr,  vii.  66 
S&libpdr,  iii.  381 
Salim&b&d,  vi.  86 
Salim-garb,  iv.  498;  vii. 

85;  viii.  11 
Sallmab  (R),  iv.  11 
Salin-nawln,  ii.  358 
♦Sfelir,  iii.  256 ;  vii.  300, 

305,307,311,312,472 
Salm&Q,  i.  14 
Salmdr,  iL  356,  376 
SaLs&B,  1.  46 
Sa^j,  i.  162,  887 
S&m&na,  i.  224 ;  ii  216, 

376,  377;   iii.  36,  73, 

109,111,115,191,245, 

421,431,487,527;  iv. 

87 ;  vi.  186 
Samand,  i.  28,  30,  83 
S&m&nd,  ii.  239 

i:rndS}»-3o.87,9o 

SamandirQD,  i.  86 

Samank&n,  iii.  400 

S&m&ra,  i.  297,  298 

S&maiT&,  i.  420,  489 

Samarkand,  i.  429 ;  iii.400 

S&mba,  vi.  126 

Slambal,  ^il  349 ;  iii.  106; 

SambbalJ  iv.  31,41,  50, 
368, 384,452, 463  ;v.87, 
315,  355,  505;  vL  229; 
viii.  182,  352 

S&mbar,  W.  273;  viii.  44, 

S&mbbar,j  56 

Sambast,  iii.  477,  522 

S&mid,  i.  109 

Samk&da-dip,  i.  70 

S&mkOra,  i.  501 


Samma,  i.  138,  145 
Samma-na^ar,  i.  402,  496 
Sammawati,  i.  487 
S&mpg&nw,  vii.  314 
Samiigarb,  vii.  220,  397, 

436 
Samtii,  \  L  272,  273, 

S&m(2i.&b&d,j  339,    401, 

402,  496 
8am6iya,  L  402 
Samundar,  i.  16 

(R),  ii.  310 

S&matbaUa,  iv.  29 
Samw&l,  viii.  92 
SaD&m,i.62;u.353,  871, 

372  ;     iii.     36.      SiS 

Sann&m 
SaDar(!iz,  i.  117 
San-cb&iik,  vii  79 
Sandabat,  iii.  601 
Sandan,  i  460 
Sandardiz  (R),  i  40,  380 
S&ndi,  viii.  241 
Sandila,  iv.  13,  29,  37 
Sandtir,  i.  77,  83,  93 
Sanfar&n,  ii  293 
Sang-i  sur&kb,)..  „g| 
Sang-i  surkb,  /"•  ^'^ 
Sangada,  i  430 
Sangamesbwar,  vii.  338 
Sangania,  i  430 
S&ng&nir,  v.   356,    369; 

vui.  44 
Sangamnir,  vii.  10, 17,62, 

54,  338 
Sangd&ki,  iv.  231,  238 
Sangr&m-nagar,  vii  276 
Sangw&n,  ii.  234 
S&nld,  i  109 
Sanjad-darra,  v.  812 
Saniar  (R),  viii.  92 
Sanii,  i  90 

SankaHm,  ii  293 ;  iv.  208 
Sankn&t,  ii.  308,  309 
SaDkot  Pindi,  vi.  661 
Sankra,  iv.  10 

S&iikra(R),i.294,295,297, 

372 
Sankr&k,  ii.  557 
Sankr&n,  iv.  208 
Sankri-gali,  iv.  367 
Sankdr&Q,  ii.  551 
Saun, i  251 ;  v.  464 
Sann&m,  iii.  109,115,245 ; 

iv.  11, 205.  AUo  San&m 
Sansani,  viii.  360 
Sansaw&n,  v.  496 
Sansf,  vii.  532 
Sant&ptSr,  viii.  425 
Santp(ir,  ii.  355 
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Santtir,  ii.  356,  375,  376 
San6r,  iy.  249 
S&nwali-garh,  yi.  84 
8ar(R),i.  526,  627 
S&ra,i.  77 
Sar&dhdin,  yii.  65 
Sar&(  BadarpAr,  viii.  278 

Banga,  vi.  313 

B&ra,yi.  313 

Bar&r,vi.l07,l67 

Daiilat&bfed,vi,314 

Lashkar,  y.  86 

Sarain  (R),  i.  50 
SarakhB,  i.  419;  ii.  297, 

678;  iv.  197;  yi.  664 
Sarakpiir,  yiii.  167 
S&ran,  iy.  546 ;  y.  87 
Sarandib,\i.  6, 16,  SO,  39, 
Sarandfp,/  66,89,93;  iL 

249,  476 ;  iy.  103 
Sferangptir,  iy.  261,  277, 

378,  392,  491 ;  y.  270, 

271 ;  yL  43  ;  yiii.  146 
Sarath,  iy.  44 
8ar&(^  (£),  iii.  114,  116 
Sar&war,  y.  296 
Sarbar,  iii.  80 
•Sarganj,  y.  198 
Sarg-dw&ri,  iii.  246,  248 ; 

iy.  47 
Sarhfisang,  ii.  284 
Sarhind.    See  Sirhind 
Saripdr,  yi.  106 
Sarjd  (R),  i.  49,  56 ;  u. 

374;  iii.  114 
Sarjtipar,  i.  56 
•Sarkaj,y.  434,445 
Sarkhas  (Sarakhs^,  ii  120 
Sar-khatrah,  iy.  9 
Sar-Ehizr,  ii.  284 
Sarmali,  iii.  90 
Sarm  Tugha,  y.  226 
BarnU,  y.  344,  346,  447 ; 

yi.  37 
Saro  (R),  i.  626 
Sare&wa,  iii.    221.      See 

Sirs&wa 
Sarei,  ii.  297 ;  iy.  196.  See 

Sirs! 
Sarsuti,  ii.  68,  295,  297, 

375 ;  iii.  36,  226,  300, 

363,427,492;  iy.  8,  69, 

196 ;  yi.  226 
Sarsut  )(R),i.49;ii.296; 
8areutiriv.8,ll;  vi.78,544 
SartS(R),ii.374,375;iii. 

114,  130,  629;  iy.  283 
•Sariia,  ii.  469 
Sar6t  (Sar6r),  y.  278 
Sarw&h,  i.  237 


Sarw&r,  i.  56;  y.  301,  303 
Sarwar  (R),  y.  307 
Satadru  I  (R),  i.  393,394 ; 
Satalddrj    u.  41,  62 
S&talmir,  i.  318 
Satdh&ra(R),Ti.68;  yii.48 
S&t-g&nw,  iii.  236,  243; 

yi.  46;  yii.  31 
Satghara,  iy.  10 
Satladar  |  j^j    j   ^g    ^^ 

8atlet  (R),  iy.  244 
8atltit  (R),  iii.  36 
8atrakh,  li.  633,  636,  549 
8att&ra,yiL  287,361, 364, 

367  [Sew&B 

•8atw&8,    y.    610.      See 
Saumra,  i  488 
Saur,  iy.  98 
S&yandi,  i.  108 
8&wa,  iy.  196 
Saw&lak,  i.  68 
8aw&Uk,  iii.  31 
8&wandari,  1. 122 
B&wandasi,  i.  160 
S&wandi  samma,  i.  190 
8aw&nih,  yi.  49 
Saw&ti,  iy.  231 
8awi8,  i.  387 
8ebi,  i.  386 
8eboDda,  yii.  21 
Sehfir,  yii.  60 
8eDdh  Basta,  yii.  96 
Seog&nw,  yii.  261 
8eor&i,  i.  406 
8eor&mpt!ir,  yiii.  383 
8eori,  iy.  47 

8erampore,yii.33 ;  yiii.383 
8eringapatam,  yiii.  438 
8et  Bandh&i,  i.  66 
Seunra,  it  469 
Sewar,  iy.  72,  76 
•Sew&8    (8atw&8?),    iy. 

378,  391,  396 
Sb&bah&r,  ii.  121 
Sbabhdo,  ii.  642 
Shabargb&n,  \  ii.l42, 577, 
ShabtirkSin,  /  678;  yii.81 
Shadd&d,  iii.  90 
8b&db(ira,  yii.  419,  423 
8b&di&b&d,yi.377;yii.488 
Sb&di&kb,  ii.  61 
Sbadida,  iy.  29 
•Sh&dm&b&d,iy.  391,416 
Sb&b&b&d,  iy.  260,  309 ; 

y.  422;    yi.  296,   337, 

431;  yii.  423;  yiii.  81, 

304 
Sb&h&b&d-Eanauj,  yiii.  46 


Shab&baddinpdr,  yi.  306 
Sbab&m  'Ali,  y.  180 
8baharind,  yiii.  169 
Sb&bbandi,  iy.  407 
8h&hdara,  yiii.  147 
8b&b-daiila,  yiii.  80 
8b&hderab,  yi.  311 
8b&h.garb,  i.  260,286, 2^7 
8h&h-Jah&n&b&d,  yiii.  10, 

82 
Jab&npdr,  y.  498 ; 

yiii.  811 
8babr-&r&,  yi.  315 
8bahr-i  naa,  iy.  49,  614 

nau  ards,  iy.  49 

Shab  Naw&z,  iii.  416, 4S6 
8h&b-Pan&h,  i.  321 
8b&hp<ir,  ii.  441 ;  iii.  415 ; 

yi.  299,  386,  412  ;  yii. 

29,54,411,412 
Sbabr-eir&n         (Sbabar- 

gb&n),  y.  223 
8babr-zagban,  yiii.  11 
8baikbuptir,  yi  91,  240 
8bait&np(lra,  y.   636 
8h&kalb^  i.  144,  178 
Sbakar,  yii  62 
8bakar-kbera,  yii.  626 
Sbakf  (R),  y.  226 
8b&kira,  i  24,  398 
Sbakr6n,ii  199;iy.  208 
8b&l,  i  306,  308 ;  y.  216 
8b&la  (R),  i  47 
Sb&l&m&r,yii229;yiii.80 
8bamang,  iy.  221 
8banin&n,  i  46,  64,  66 
8hamB&b&d,  iy.  47,  275» 

281 ;  y.  80,  94 
^—  mau,  yiii.  47 
Sbankar&n,  ii.  293 
8hanar&n,  yi.  667 
8bara8b&raba,  i.  61 
8hargari,  iy.  308 
8har(!i&r,  i  56 
Sbartibat  (R),  i  47 
BhanHs&n,  i  77,  78,  79 
8barwa,  ii.  47,  469 
Sharw&n,  iii.  444 
Shfrsh,  i.  429 
8hatay&,  iy.  370 
Sbeopoor,  y.  326 
Sber  Garb,  iy.  399,  476, 

494 ;  y.  304,  319,  607, 

608 

yi.  66,  189 

8bergir&Q   (Sbaburgb&n), 

y.  223 
Sbergutty,  yi.  66 
Sher  Kob,  iy.  419 
Sberkot,  y.  463 ;  yi.  1&9 
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Sher-mandal,  iy.  477 
Sherp&r,  vL  77 

Mfraja,  tL  77,  79 

Sher  S(ir,  iy.  419 
Shethpdr,  y.  514 
Shik&kul,  yiii.  392 
8hik&rp<ir,L386;yii.843 
8hikk  S&r,  >iii.  463, 

SfeiB&waJ  614 

8hSr-g6h,  iy.  79 
Shk&rd6,  yu.  62,  98 
Shokal,  iii.  401 
Sholaptir,  yi.  416;  yii.  31, 

54,  322 
Shor,  i.  207 ;  iy.  72,  76 ; 

V.  469 
Shor-kot,  y.  469 
Shu^hn&n,  y.  229 
8hui&*walptSr,  iy.  532 
Shukoh&b&d,  yiii.  53,  280 
8hakr  Eh&n,  iii.  354 
8hukr-tal&o,  y.  335 
8ha8tar,  iy.  517,  525 
Si&lkot,  iL  234,  294 ;  iy. 

240;  y.  206;  yi.  198; 

yiiL  95,  166 
Slb&,  yi.  382 
8ib&n,  iy.  106 
8ibi,  i.  386 
Sfbi  (R),  L  385,  386 
8ibtSda,  i.  238 
8ihl&n,  iv.  519 
Sihrind,  iv.  6,  11,  248; 

yii.  414,  415;  yiU.  169. 

See  alto  Sirhind 
Sibta,  i.  145,  191 
8ih(in  (Jaxartea),  i.  50 
(Indus),  i.    138, 

158,  163;  U.  27,41,249; 

iy.  616 
Sihw&n,  i.  247,  250,  260, 

271,  496;   ii.  397;  y. 

208,456,461,463;  yi. 

222 
8iji8t&n,  i.  14,  33,  54,  92, 

117,386,417,453,467, 

468;  ii.  413,  414,  578 
Sikandra,  yiii.   140,  272, 

321,  366,  384 
Sikesar,  yL  368 
Sikka,i.  139,  142,203 

Multan,  i.  203 

Sikra,  iy.  10 

Sikrf,  iv.  62,  267  ;  y.  332 
Sikri-gali,  iy.  366,  367 
Sil&n,  i.  70 ;  iy.  103 
Sil&war,  i.  69 
Silhet,  i.  67 ;  iu.  36 
Silk,  i.  60 
Sin,  i.  226 


Sin&n,  iy.  106 

Sind  8&gar  Do&b,  ii.  441 

Sind,  i.  19,  20,  21, 24, 27, 

33,  37, 45,  52, 240,  256, 
292;  u.  301,  302,  326, 
364 ;  yiii.  65,  96 

Sind  (Indns),  L  50, 52, 64 ; 

iL  388,568;  iii  36,476, 

522,  587;  iy.  4;   yiii. 

92  96 
Sind(R.inM&lwa),iii.79 
Sind  Rdd,  i.  30,  40,  380 
Sind  S&gar,  i.   49,   167, 

397 ;  y.  423,  425 
Sinda,  i.  511 
Sind&bdr,  i.  21,  68,  89 
Sind&n,  i.  14,  15,  27,  30, 

34,  88,  39,  66,  77,  85, 
89,  129,  402,  450 

*Sindghar  (Sindkh6r),yii. 

11 
Sindiak,  i.  511 
SincDiu  (R),  i.  50 
Sindi  (R),  ii.  369 
Sindica,  i.  511 
Sindicha,  i.  234 
Sindike,  i.  511 
Sindikus  portuB,  i.  511 
Sindimona,  i.  497 
Sindis,  i.  511 
Sindomana,  i.  496 
Sindonalia,  i.  497 
Sindos,  i.  511 
Sindraha,  yii.  21 
Singaldip,  i.  66;  yi.  549 
Singarh,  yii.  272,  373 

(R),  yiii.  92 

Sing&rpdir,  iy.  481 
Sinnaladip,  i.  66 
Sinl,  (R),  i.  152,  385 

8lnl}(^)'  ^-  88 

8iniatu*s  Sin,  i.  71 

Sinnole,  y.  344 

Sioli,  yiii.  161 

Sipri,  y.  291 

Sir,  i.  176 

Sir  (Jaxartes),  i.  50 

Sira  (R),  i.  626 

8ir&m,  yii.  316,  318, 321 

Sirban,  yi.  368 

Sirg6ja,  y.  96 

Sirhind,  ii.  295,  296 ;  iy. 

11;  y.  237,  238,  313; 

yi.  198  ;  yiii.  107.     See 

Sihrind 
Slri, iii. 160,166,190,191, 

200, 226, 446,  447, 603, 

626,  589;   iy.  37,  83, 

477 ;  yiii.  11 


Siripalla,  i.  356 
Sirj&n,  i.  418 
Sirkhatra  (R),  yi.  225 
Sirmor,  iy.  8,  16 ;  yi.  186, 

226 ;  yii.  105 
Siro  (R),  i.  526 
Sirohi,  y.  340,  341,  363, 

430,  440 
Sironi,  y.  330;   yi.  124, 

133,  155;  yiLl9,  374; 

yiii.  58,  59,  283 
SirB&wa,  L  61 ;  ii.  47 ;  iy. 

250.    See  Sars&wa 
SirBi,  iy.  531.    See  Sarsi 
Sirw&r,  iy.  282 
Sirwd  (R),  iy.  280 
Sfoam,  i.  159,  160,  161, 

387  397 
Si8t6iL,i.  386,417  ;ii.  131, 

175,  578;  iii.  64;  iy. 

166 :  yiL  87 
Sit  (R),  i.  50 
8it4  (R),  i.  50 
Slt&p(Sr,  y.  369 
Sit&ra,  i.  296 
Sitnnda,  yii.  25 
SitOr,  i.  238 
SitS-ganw,  yii.  IS,  499 
Siy&p6r,  yii.  262,  272 
Siw&lik,  ii.  279, 297,  326, 

352,  375,  380 ;  uL  199, 

460,  513;  iy.  494;   y. 

108,  248,  267,  497 ;  yi. 

125,  198,  561 
Siw&n.    See  Sihw&n 
Siw&na,  iii.  78,  550;  iy. 

406 ;  y.  166,  382,  383 ; 

yi.  53 
Slwi,  i.  287,  306,  807 ;  yi. 

130,  668 
Siwl  S(ipar,  y.  325 
SiwiBt&n,  1.  138,  145, 160, 

224,260,310,317,383, 

386  ;  ii.  236,  242,  303 ; 

iii.   165 ;    iy.  59 ;    yi. 

222 ;  yiL  236 
Si7ah-&b  (R),  iy.  256 
Siy&b&n,  y.  208 
Siy&hw&n,  y.  208 
Siy&t,  L  52 
Siydr,  i.  52 
Sobfir,  i.  207 
Sodra,  ii.  234,  435,  442, 

446;   iiL  36;   y.   166; 

yiii.  167 
Sodra  (R),  ii.  234,  347, 

366 ;  iii.  268 
Soghd,  i.  49 
Sobr&it,  iii.  540 
Sojhat,  y.  363 
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Somnkt,  i.  49,  61,  65,  66, 
67,  97;  U.  192,  249, 
468;  iii.  42,  74,  549; 
iv.  180 ;  vL  90 

8omn&th  pattan,  i.  355    • 

Sonh&r,  y.  88 

Sonpat,  liii.  601 ;  t.  26, 

Sonpath,/  34,  355;  yiii. 
157 

Soobanreka  (B),  v.  386 

Sorath,  i.  444 

Sii-gh&t,  Tii.  65 

Srihote  (Srlkot),  vi.  368 

Srinagar  (Kashmir),  iv. 
498 ;  T.  129,  454,  457 

(Siwidik),  Tii.  105, 

106,  230 
iv.  37 


Srlp&r,  vii.  33 
Sriswagarh,  ii.  459 
Sdb&ra,  i.  24,  27,  39,  77, 

85,  402 
Suchakshu  (R),  i.  50 
Sad&n,  L  44 
Sddhara,  vi.  299 
Suf&ra,  i.  66 
Sug&m  (R),  vi.  96 
Sah&ii(R),iv.  231,237 
Sdl-ml&ni,  i.  277 
S6i  Siipar,  v.  104,  325 
Sah£aiia,  i.  59 
Suket,  vi.  185 
Solaim&n    mountain,    iii. 

399  480 
Sult&n-Eot,  ii.  304,  368 
Sult&npdr  (in  Bagl&na),  v. 

275,  406,  434  ;  vii.  54, 

66,  395,  465 

(  Bundelkhand)  ,iii. 


79 


(near  Bij&p6r),  vii. 
28,54 

(near  Dehli),  iii. 

254,  303 

(in  Panj&b),  iv. 


244,  387;  V.  206;  vi. 
240,265, 270, 297,  367 ; 
vii.  417 

(Warangal),iii.233 


Snm&rg&n,  iii.  264 
Saroatra,  viii.  389 
S(im6tra,  i.  70 
Sun&r-g&nw,)  iii.  1 1 3, 11 6, 
Sun^.g&on,j    234,  236, 

243,  303;  iv.  417,  480; 

vi.  46,  73,  76,  106,  109 
S6nd(p,  vii.  31 
Sdn^,  V,  192 ;  vL  14 
Sunju,  i.  72 
Sunmikni,  i.  523 


S6pa,  vii.  256,  261 
Sdpar,  V.  325 
S(ira,  i.  34 
Siirab&ya,  L  30,  402 
S6rajgarb,  iv.  508 ;  v.  381 
S6raj-kand,  li.  538,  549 
Sar&shtra,  i.  359,  521 
Surat,  i.  359 ;  v.  197, 331, 

343,  344,  350, 501  ;  vi. 

15,  42,  125;    vii.    25, 

216, 238, 287;  viu.  202, 

390  392 
S^ralh,  V.  197,  350,  432, 

437,440,461,466 
Subarah,  i.  34 
Surharp6r,  v.  296,  301 
Sttrkh&b,  V.  425 ;  vi.  315  ; 

(R),  vu.  80 

Surmin,  ii.  577 

Snrseni,  v.  81 

S(i8a,  iv.  517 

Satlej  (R),  i.  48;  ii.  52; 

iii.  300 
Swkd  (Swkt),  V.  450 ;  vi. 

80,  450 
Swalh,  vui.  389 
Swkn  (R),  iv.  231 
Sw&t,  vi.  80.     See  Sw&d 
S7e(R),iL.  463;iv.  509; 

vi.  41 

T&ban,  i.  76 
T&bar,  iii.  90 
Tabar&n,  ii.  578 
Tabarhindh,  ii.  200,  302, 

322,  325,  353.  372;  iu. 

36;  iv.    11,  68,  pass.; 

V.  266 
Tabaristfen,  i.  467 ;  ii.  272 
Tabbas,  i.  419;  ii.  193; 

vi.  666 
Tabrix,  v.  219 
T&fak,\i.4,13,21,26,76, 
T&fan,j  99,  360 
Taghurfebfed,  i.  272 
Tkhir&b&d,  ii.  277 
T&idu,  iii.  46 
Taifand,  i.  99.    iS^T&fan 
Taiz,  i.  39 

Taifera,  iv.  44,  75,  273 
T&ipdr,  vi.  71 
T&k,  U.  276 ;  iii.  64 ;  iv. 

169 
Takaroi,   W.  386  ;  vi.  63, 
Takarohi,!  76 
T&kas,  i.  46 
Takarb^6d,  ii.  274 
T&kasbir,  i.  46 
Takdari,  i.  303,  304 
Takbati,  vi.  141 


Takbbar,  ii.  284 

Takia  Majn6n,  viii.  146 

Takin&b&d,  ii.   132,    271, 

280,284,286,293,578; 

iv.  193 
Takrohi,  vi.  53 
TakBba-sila,  i.  46,  604 
Talahti,  i.  225 
T&I-gfiinw,  vii.  19 
Tklik&n,  i.  419;  ii.  141, 

142,273,388,400,678; 

V.  223,  227,  228,  229 ; 

viii.  32 
Talina,  iv.  34 
T&l-katora,  viii.  55,  134, 
Talner,  i.  366  [138 

Talpat, ui.  121.  SesTxl^nA 
Taltam,  vii.  25 
Tal&ka,  iii.  148 
Talwandi,  iv.  32,  40,  77, 

V.  608 
Talw&ra,  i.  138,  366 ;  iv. 

70 ;  V.  267 
Tamak,  vi.  308 
Tambbor,  iii.  623;  vL  366 
Tamh&,  iv.  391 
Tamiak,  \     .   q^^ 
Tamihak,!  ^-  ^^^ 
T&mir&m&n,  i.  369 
Tamtama,  iv.  33 

Tfiina,i.  24,  60,61,66,67, 

68,89, 116, 416;  iv.  96 
Tanfigiri,  iv.  96 
T&nda,  iv,  310,  327;   v. 

381,  394,  416;  vi.  46, 

76;  viii.  311 
Ttoesar,  ii.  40 
Tan^t,  li.  391 
Tani&war,  i.  66 
Tankal,  iii.  86 
Tankala-b&li,  ii.  363 
Tanki,  vii.  67 
Tanna,  i.  89.   See  T&na 
T&or6,  iv.  76 
*Tappal.  i9«0  Nub  0  Ratal 
T&ram,  ii.  272 
Tasbkand,  iii.  567 
T&ptf(R),iii.  87;  vi.389; 

vii.  406,  496 
T&rOgarb,  vi.  622,  523; 

vii.  69 
Taramb4nl,  vi.  78 
Tarangcbi,  i,  295 
Taraya,  iii.  539 
T&rikanda,  vu.  412 
Tarsari,  iv.  61 
Tarw&klij,  i.  87. 
T&ta,W.  91,273;  ii.  663; 
Tatta,/  V.  206,  208,  466, 

459,461.  ^e^Tbatta 
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Taw&dkar,  vi.  369 
Tfewl  (R),  iii.  87 
Taxila,  i.  46,  504 
Tekhar, )  ix.  66.  67,  67, 
Telhar,  J    73,   74.      See 

Tilhar 
Teling&na,    iii.   49,  660; 

Ti.   104,  649;   yii.  26, 

68,  315 
Tenasserim,  iv.  96 
Teria-gbarl,  v.  200 
Thklir,  vii.  362 
Thambor,  vi.  366 
Th&nesar,  i.  64,  62,  620  ; 

ii.  40,295,462;  iv.  174, 

176,439;v.3l8;vi.636 
Thangar,Hi.    226,    300, 
Thankar,)   30i 
Tharr,  i.  403 
Tharra,  i.  398,  446 
Thari,  \  i.  216,  218,  224, 
Tharri,J  344,404,486 
Thfeti,  i.  310 

Thatha,\  i.  217,  273.  276, 
Thatta,)    374,   500;   iii. 

261,263,  264,  319;  yi. 

623;    vii.    61.       Also 

Tntta 
Than,  viii.  360,  361 
Thurr,  i.  487 
Tiatura,  i.  356 
Tibet,i.  20,  33,44.45,67, 

73 ;  ii.  309  ;  vii.  62,  73 
Tih&ra,  ii.  310 
Til&k  Ghunkn,  iii.  401 
Tilang,  iu.  78,  231,618; 

vi.  649 
Tilangi,  vii.  16 
Tilhar,  iv.  416  ;  viii.  303. 

See  Telhar 
Tiliagully,  v.  200 
Tilianp6rH,  viii.  380 
Tilibhat  (Tilpat),  ii.  374 
Tilla,  ii.  450 ;  vi.  307 
Tilp>it,  \  ii.  374 ;  iii.  172, 
Til.p.it,)     173,  203,  526, 

528 
TU6t,  i.  57 
Tirar&n,  ii.  284 
Tir,  i.  29 
Tira,  vi.  106 
♦Tirarabak,  vii.  10 
Tirauri,  ii.  295 
♦Tirbang,    vi.   333.     See 

Trirabak 
Tir-?irkn,  v.  223 
Tirharah,  iv.  29 
TirhUt,  ii.  375 ;  iii.  234, 

294;  iv.29;  v.  96,426; 

vi.  651;  viii.  130 

VOL.  Tin. 


Tiz,  i.  29,  30,  33,  34,  66, 

80 ;  ii.  668 
Tobra,  iii.  360,  361 
Todah,  iv.  49 ;  v.  362,  370 
Toh&na,  iii.  428,  492 
Tolak,  ii.  296 
Tonak  (Tonk),  iv.  49 
Tookaroi,  v.  386 
Tore,  vii.  602 
Torbela,  v.  661 
Torna,  vii.  376,  377 
Totak,  vi.  74 
•rrimbak,vii.  10,  62,  69, 

60.  66 
Trimb&wati,  vi.  353 
Tringalw^i,  vii.  59,  60 
Tubar&n,  i.  77,  81.    See 

Ttirfen 
Tughlik&b&d(Sind),i.313, 

861,  401 

(Dehli),  iii.  234, 

235,  689 ;  iv.  267 ;  vui. 
11 

TaghlikptSr,  iii.  364,  381, 

431,  452.  495,  608 
i  E&sna,  iii.  364 

Mul6k-i  Kam<it, 

iii.  364 

Tubari,  viii.  92 
Takh&rist&n,i.  44, 92,419, 

443,463;  ii.  126,  146, 

411,  578 
Tukhirist&n,  ii.  32,  678 
Tulamba,  \iii.  413,  484 ; 
Tulambba,)  iv.  70,  73,77; 

V.  366,  359.  469,  608 
Tdlisbar.  i.  65 
Tumbhadra  (R),  vii.  377 
Tamrf,  vii.  638 
Tang,  i.  340 

Tungabhadra  (R),  vi.  230 
T(inu8  (R),  vi.  394 
Tdr,  i.  344,  403,  486 
Ttir&n,  i.  27.  29,  33,  34, 

38,   66,   77,  152,  382, 

386.  466 

(Gulf),  i.  66,  878 

Turk,  i.  45 

Turkist&n,  i.  46,  468  ;  ii. 

309,  363 ;  iv.  96 
Tarmuz,  i.  49;  iii.  400; 

vii.  79 
Tfis,ii.  136,297,491,678; 

V.  218 ;  vii.  87 
Typbaonia,  L  614 

*Ubb&d,  ii.  76 
Ub&ro,  i.  623 
Ub&war,  i.  231 
Ubrk  (R),  ii.  41 


ITcb,  \i.67,225,229,366, 
Ucbb,/  406;  ii.  240,241, 

259,  301, 302. 303, 3:26, 

314,351,664,666;  iii. 

36, 480,  622 ;  iv.  82 ;  v. 

211 
ITch  Mult&n,  u.  241 
Udaipiir,  i.  210 
Udglr.  vii.  62,  66.  68        • 
Udh&far.  i.  208.  210 
Udh&par,  i.  210 
I7dipar,v.  171,  326,402; 

vi.  42, 69, 98, 110, 338; 

vii.  299 ;  viii.  61 
Udyanapiir,  i.  47 
Ujab,  VI.  206 
main,  )i. 69, 60, 126,366, 
Ujjain,/  441 ;  iL  328 ;  iii. 

643 ;  iv.  378,  386,  393, 

624;  V.  64,  291,  330; 

vi.   16,  12»,  134,559; 

vii.  19 

'tfkba  Gbuzak,  ii.  20 
Ulur,  vi.  305 
I7maln&,  i.  66 
'Um&n,  vi.  354 
'Umarkot,  i.  260. 263, 292, 

296,297.631,532.  Also 

Amarkot 
Umri,  i.  93 

Unarpar,  i.  261 ;  v.  463 
Undacha,)  V.  460 ;  vi.  58  ; 
Undcha,  j  vii.  7,  48.  See 

IJrcha 
l/ndaran,  i.  87,  357 
Ur&Blr,  1.  16 
Urcha,  vi.  68,  113;  viii. 

68.    See  also  ITndcba 
Urdabisbak,  i.  55 
Ur-desa,  i.  16 
Urgand,  iv.  170 
I7rih&r.  i.  65 
Urtasir,  i.  16 
♦ITsa,  vu.  62,  65,  68 
Usbk&r&,  i.  64 
'Usm&nEb&tur,  vi.  368 
'Usm&npar.  v.  430,  432 
irtarkol,  vii.  66 
Uzain  (Ujjain),  i.  126 


Vand&n,    i.     14.      Also 

Wkndkn 
Ves&kb,  ii.  649 
Vigo-gad,  i.  403,  622 
Vijeh  Kot,  i.  403 
Vingar,  i.  622 
Ylram-g&m,  v.  440 

81 
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Vfr-n^,liii.   476,   522; 
Vlr.n&k,|  vi.  804,  878 
Vfrpfir,  Y.  487 
YUhalffarh,  vii.  278 
Yiziapar,  ii.  468 

Wadh&w&h(R),i.  168,172 
Wageh  Kot,  i.  403 
W&hind  \ 

Waihind  ( (R\i.l57,266; 
W&hind-(    iv.  626 

8&gara  J 
Wahiiistan,  iL  289,  292 
Waihind,  i.  48,  63,  446 ; 

ii.  28, 83, 160,  426, 438 
W&ln,  vi.  639 
Waira,  viU.  361,  867 
WajrMI,  ▼.  497 
Wfek&nirfi,  v.  447 
Wakilpfir,  viii.  136 
W&kidcera,  TiL  377,  382, 

390 
W&kw&k,  iii.  639 
Walaj,  iv.  193 
Walasht,  u.  284 
W&li&n,  ii.  556 
Wallay,  i.  366 
Wkndfiin,  i.  77  ;  vii.  370. 

Alao  Vand&n 
Wanga  B&z&r,  i.  403 
Waniira  (R),vii.  16,24,64 
Wanka,  i.  324 
W&nk&nir,  v.  447 
Wantipfir,  vi.  467 
Wanytoi,  i.  509 
Warangal,  vii.  410,  412. 

jSm  Anmgal 


Warangal  (in  Himalayas), 

uL6l7 
War-gfiinw,  yii.  383 
W&flilp6r,Y.  211 
Wfegit,  U.  247  ;  viii.  193 
Wassnd,  y.  435 
Watrak  (R),  y.  447 
Wazir&b&d,  ii.  234.  442 ; 

iii.  364,  505;  Yiii.  80, 

167 
Waznl,  ii.  284 
Wicholo,  i.  526 
Wik6r,  Yi  64 
Wulur,  Y.  305 
Wustani,  i.  627 

Xeragere,  i.  366 

Y&bfba,  i.  202 
Yahddiya,  ii.  677 
Yahy&pfir,  y.  375 
Yakr&n,  iii.  494 
Y&n&s&t,  i.  91 
Ya8har(R),ui.  80 
Yaudheya,  v.  661 
Yazd,  ii.  270 

YekdQlla(Ikd&Ia),Yi.  224 
Yemen,  ii.  491 
Yurt-jklfek,  V.  225 
Yusli,  i.  34 

Zfebai,  i.  7,  13,  20,  22 
Z&bul,  ii.  414;   iv.  233, 

679 
Z&bulist&n,  i.  382, 467 :  ii. 

115,170,172,579;  Iy. 

166 


Zafar,  y.  223,  224 
Zafar&b&d,  iii.  234,  246, 

247,  248;  iv.  13;   rii. 

179 
Zafarnagar,  Yii.  37,  315 
Zaghan,  iv.  106 
Zain-lanka,   y.   465;    tL 

305 
Zait(in,  i.  71 ;  iv.  514 
Zam&niya,  iY.  610 ;  y.323  ; 

Yi.  36,  40 
Zamin-dawar,  i.  303;  ii. 

218,268,280,286,676, 

677  ;  Y.  223,  467  ;  vii. 

89,94 
Zanflrebar,  Iy.  96 
Zanj&n,  iY.  2 
Zanskar  {miaprinted  Lan- 

skar),  Yiii.  174 
Z&ranj,i.  14,419;iL413, 

414,  679 
Zara'&n,  i.  23 
Zar-dand&n,  i.  72 
Z&r-mur^h,  ii.  284 
Zarrah,  li.  679 
Zanzan,  ii.  509 
Z&wal,  ii.  116 
ZkwuUst&n,  ii.  267,  276. 

See  Z&bulist&n 
Zibanda,  \y.  106 
Zirb&d,  iY.  96,  614 

IS  h- 226,  227,232 

Zor,  i.  109 
Zotale,  i  .   ^rt- 
Zothale,}  ^  ^^7 
Z(ir,  ii.  413,  679. 


ADDITIONS    AND    CORRECTIONS. 


\The  notes  to  which  the  name  of  Tule  are  appended  have  been  taken  from  an 
article  on  Rashidu-d  d(n*8  Geography  by  Col.  H.  i  ule  in  the  Jcmrnal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IV.  New  series.  For  most  of  the  other  additions  I  am 
indebted  to  the  local  knowledge  of  Mr.  Blochmann,  of  the  Calcutta  Madrasa ;  to 
Mr.  Burgess,  Archtcological  Sunreyor;  and,  through  the  latter,  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Sin- 
clair, Bombay  CiYil  Service. — J.  D.] 


'Aisi,  the  country  of  'Aisi,  means  the 
country  of  'l8&  or  'l8&  Ehkn. 

Alang.  A  variant  reading  in  vii.  17, 
eives  *^  Lalang,"  and  the  real  name  is 
Lttling  or  Xaling.  ♦*  The  fort  is  neither 
large  nor  strong,  and  stands  about  800 
feet  above  the  plain,  seven  miles  from 
DhoUya." 


All&h(Lp6r,  probably  "Alhanp6r,**  near 
Rantambhor. 

Andol,  properly  "  Erandol,"  on  the  route 
from  Burh&np(ir  to  Dholiya. 

Arii  and  Barlak  (i.  71)  were  both  petty 
stiites  of  Sumatra.  Aru  **  was  ap- 
parently on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
batta  country,  below  the  Aasahan  river. 
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Tanjong  Perhk,  the  Malay  name  of 
what  we  call  Diamond  Point,  \b  a  trace 
of  the  kingdom  of  Perlak  or  Barlak 
of  the  text;  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Malay  annals  and  is  Marco  Polo's 
FerUe:*—Yule, 

Asahdhar,  probably  ^'  Abiihar. 

Awantgar.  **The  correct  name  is 
Ontgir/ 


>f 


Bahra,    \ 

Bhcra,    ) 

fiahrkunda,  a  variant  reading  for  '*  Nahr- 
kunda."  See  Journal  Asiatic  Society 
Bengal,  1873,  p.  223. 

B&il,  properly  "  Pfdl." 

B^iU&n,  properly  *<  M&ki&l&n*'  or 
"  M&khfda." 

Barmal  Madrtif,  ii.  269. 

Bktora.  "This  is  the  same  as  '  Bola,' 
mentioned  in  vii.  53.  It  is  nineteen 
miles  west  of  Ch&ndor.'* 

B&wal  (i.  69V  **For  BdwalresA  Kdil, 
as  in  Bin&Jdti  quoted  in  the  editor's 
note.  K&il  was  a  famous  port  in  those 
days,  to  which  Marco  Polo  deyotes  a 
chapter.  It  stood  a  little  south  of 
Tuticorin,  which  may  be  considered  its 
modem  but  far  humbler  representa- 
tiTe."— rwfo. 

Bhibrew&r,  ii.  468. 

Bijalfer  (i.  72).  **  Bengal,  of  course,  as 
the  note  shows." — Yu/e. 

Bilwat  is  the  same  as  '*Milwat,*'  or 
properly  "  Malot." 

Chaniot,  generally  pronounced  "  Chiniot." 
Chhatramau,  read  *'  Chhabramau.'* 
Chhetra.   Perhaps  intended  for  *'  Jhatra ' ' 
in  Sark&r  Irich. 

Dalmian  (i-  71).  "  This  might  prore  to 
be  the  Dagroian  of  Marco  Polo  if  we 
knew  the  proper  reading." — Yule. 

Darband  Nias  (i.  71).  "  Niaa  is  the  name 
of  a  large  island  off  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  but  it  can  hardly  be  referred 
to  in  the  term  Darband  ^iaa  or  Mande. 
The  writer  is  noting  points  on  the 
route  to  China.  Sumatra  comes  in 
beyond  Lamuri ;  Niae  does  not  fall 
into  the  route.  The  term  Darband 
perhaps  points  to  the  Straits  of  Singa- 
pore, ana  Singhaptira  was  a  Javanese 
colonj."— yMZ?. 

D}i{irasiyiln  (vii.  56).  The  exact  name  is 
Dar&sinva. 


Din-Eas&ri   (y.  885),  properl]r  **  Rain- 

Eas&ri,"  two  parganaa  in  Orissa. 
Dubl&han  is  <'  Dubaldhan,"  near  Dehli. 

Fai  HanSs&r,  yiii.  p.  xyii,  Preface. 

Fakn4r  (i.  68].  *<  Probably  the  Maga- 
nixT  of  Abnurrazzak,  well  known  in 
16th  and  17th  centuries  as  ^a«Mii«r«.'' 
-YuU. 

Fatan  Q.  69). "  The  identification  of  Fatan 
and  Malifatan  is  a  desideratum.  Fatan 
is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta  as  a  fine 
large  city  on  tne  shore  with  an  excel- 
lent haroour.  Either  Negapatam  or 
Nagore  appears  to  answer  best  to  these 
frail  data.  As  the  names  Nagore  and 
Fatan  alike  signify  '*  the  city,'*  per- 
haps it  is  to  be  identified  with  Nagore, 
which  retained  a  large  amount  of 
foreign  trade,  especially  with  the  Archi- 
pelago, fifty  years  ago,  whatever  may 
be  its  present  state."— Fm/^. 

Gim&l,  i.  338. 

Gondh&na,  read  "  Eand&na." 
Gtorakhptir,  in  note  3,  p.  381,  vol.  v., 
read  **  Karakhpur,"  south  of  Mungir. 

Haitam  (i.  71)  should  probably  be 
Hainam^  and  represent  ^An-nam  or 
Tonking.  — Fw/tf. 

Harfs,  in  full,  '*  Harischandargarh  or 
Harichandargarh.** 

Hili  (i.  68).  *'The  general  position  of 
this  place  is  still  marked  by  Monte 
Dely,  a  prominent  landmark  on  the 
coast  between  Mangalore  and  Canna- 
nore." — Yule, 

Jampa  (i.  71).  **  The  Champa  and 
Chamba  of  medieval  travellers,  the 
Sanf  of  older  Arab  voyagers,  and  was 
then  equivalent  to  Cocnin  China  with- 
out Tonking,"— F«/tf. 

Jangli  (i.  68).  <*I  doubt  not  it  should 
be  read  Chinkali,  The  name  appears 
as  Shinkala  or  Shinkali  in  AbuUeda. 
....  Assemani  tells  us  incidentally 
that  Cranganore  was  also  called  Scigla, 
i.e.  Shigla  or  Shinkala,  Chinkali  is 
therefore  Cranganore** — Ytde, 

Janid.    This  is  probably  "  Jind." 

Jar&hi.  **  The  ghat  of  Jar&hi"  is 
probabl^r  the  pass  behind  Ch&ndor, 
near  which  is  the  village  of  "  Jarry," 
in  the  Survey  Map. 

Jhath,  commonly  "  Chath." 

Jit6ra,  probably  "  Chittu&,'*  near  Mid- 
nap  6r. 

JUdi  (i.  70).    *<  The  application  of  the 
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term  J(idi  to  Adam^s  Peak  is  cnrions. 
Sir  E.  Tennent  mentions  that  a 
Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  an  Arabic  yersion  of  the  same  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  both  subetitate 
Barendip  for  Ararat  in  the  narrati?o 
of  the  Deluffo.  As  Jdidf  is  the  Ark 
Mountain  of  the  Muhammadans,  it 
looks  as  if  Rashidu-d.  d£n  held  the 
same  tradition." — TvU. 

JfisW,  or  ••  Jhosl." 

J(ind,  in  the  Dakhin,  properly  "  Ch&- 
wand." 

K&bal  (i.  72).  «  Again  read  KdH,  which 

is  the  point  of  starting.** — Yule. 

K&ghziw&ra,  or  "  E&gh{izw&d&,  a  large 

Tillage  on  the  plateaa  of  Aozah,  or 

Khuld&b&d.*' 

KalSda,  correctly  "  KfelSv&da." 

Kandahat,  ]  i.  446,  ii.  249,  473.     These 

Kandah&r,  >     names   all   refer  to   the 

Kandana,  )     same  place.    Sir  H.  M. 

Elliot     (i.    445)    identified   it    with 

Khandad&r  "  on  the  north-west  angle  " 

of  E&thiw&r.     But  Kh&nd&dh&r  is 

sitnated  about  eight   miles  N.E.  of 

Gondal,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 

peninsula,  60  miles  from  the  nearest 

coast,  BO  that  it  does  not  answer  to  the 

accounts  of  the  historians,  or  to  the 

position  assigned  to  it  by  Elliot    Mr. 

Burgess  suggests  KanthlEot,  or  Kanth- 

garh,  in  Eachh.    It  is  a  very  strong 

place,  and  was  the  fastness  of  the 

Ch&lukya  kings  in  their  days  of  ad- 

yerBity.    The  description  given  of  the 

tide  by  Ibn  Asir.  and  the  Tdrikh-i 

Alfi  evidently  applies  to  the  Ran,  and 

there  can  be  little  doubt  of  Kanthkot 

being  the  place.    MahmCd  probably 

cros^  near  M&lia,  where  Niz&mu-d 

din  Ahmad  crossed  in  Akbar's  reign, 

as  described  by  himself  in  v.  445. 

Eanjh  ferry,  read  "  Eicha." 

Eanwahin,  read  "  E&nw-wfchan." 

Ear&j&ng  (i.  73).    "  The  name  applied 

by  the  Mongols  to  the  great  Province 

or  Yun&n.     The  other    name    here 

applied    to    it,    Kandahar^  is    more 

OMCure." —  TuU, 

Kardar&ya  (i.  72J.  <' Probably  C'odatvry 

in  some  form.'^ — Yule, 
Karoha  (i.  68).    "Probably  Gheriah; 
in  after-days  the  fortress  of  Angria." — 

Kay6la,  read  «*  Eab61a,*' in  the  Panj&b. 
Ehaes&r,  viii.  p.  xvii,  I'reface. 
Khorandi,  reaa '*Ghor-nadi.** 
Eicha,  incorrectly  **  Eichar.'* 


Eidhiir,  read  "  Gldhor,*'  in  BhlLgalp6r 

District. 
Einkdta,  properly  "  Gang(it." 
Eowah    River,   properly  *»Godah"    or 

"  GddS,**  •.*.  the  Gumti. 
E<idl  (or  G6df).    The  Gumti  river. 
Edlam.      <*The     Kaulam^     Columbum, 

Coiion,  of  many  travellers  from   the 

ninth  century  downwards,  surviving  in 

decay  as  Quilon.** — Yule, 
Euni,  viii.  p.  xix.  Preface. 
Edrakhfir,  probably  **  Gorakhfir." 

Ltkweiram  (i.  71).  "This  should  no 
doubt  be  Ndkwdram,  the  Neeuvfram 
of  Polo,  Nicobar  Islands.  Their  am- 
ber^s  and  naked  folk  are  standing 
topics  down  a  long  chain  of  travellers. 

—  Yule, 

Lkmdri  (p.  70).  "  The  island  of  Lfc- 
mCiriis  certainly  Sumatra,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  north-west  extremity 
(not  north-east,  as  in  Sir  H.  £lliot*8 
note).*'— Tm^. 

Mah&chln  (i.  71).  "This  is  Canton. 
Odoric,  John  MarignoUi,  Wass&f,  Ibn 
Bat6ta,  and  Rashidu-d  din  himself 
elsewhere,  give  it  the  same  name  in 
the  Persian  form  of  Chin-Kaldn," — 
YuU, 

Mali  Patau  (i.  69).  Malifattan  is  pre- 
sumably the  Manifattan  of  Abulfeda, 
mentioned  by  him  as  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Ma*  bar.  ...  I  find  Malipatan 
marked  in  a  map  which  accompanies  a 
letter  from  Pdre  Bouchet  in  the  Lettret 
Edijiantes.  It  there  occupies  a  position 
on  the  shore  of  Palk's  Bay,  a  little 
north  of  where  our  maps  show  Drri- 
pafaNf  but  perhaps  identical  therewith. 
This  is  verv  probably  the  medieval 
Malifattan  (Lett.  Edif.,  first  ed.  1722, 
Rec.  XV. ;  Lyons  ed.  1819,  vol.  vii.) 

—  Yule, 

Mandal  and  Teri,  read  "  Mandal  P&tri  '* 

in  Jh&l&war. 
MansCir,  probably  intended  for  "Man- 

disor." 
Milwat,  property  "  Malot.'* 
M6ranjan,  now  known  as  "  Prabhal.** 

Naghaz,  correctly  "  Naghar." 
N&ran-goe,  viii.  p.  xix,  Preface. 
Ntirkoti,  viii.  p.  xix,  IVefacc. 
Ntih  0  Ratal  (iv.  37),  read  "  Noh  and 

Tnppal."  See  Elliot's  Glossary,  vol.  ii 

p.  97. 
Ntirand,  read  "  Nlra-nadl.*' 
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Ojhar,  "  perhaps  "Wojhar  on  the  Pr&Yar& 
io  Ahmadna^ar  20  miles  below  San- 
gamnir." 

P&rg^nw,  probably  **Panier**inAhmad- 

nagar,  once  a  strong  fort. 
P&yin.gangk.     Kh&fl  Kh&n  writes  this 

*•  B&n-ganga,"  but  *»P§iyin"  is  the 

right  name. 

Ratb&n  and  Arman  (or  Uman),  i.  72. 
'*  These  I  should  guess  to  represent 
Arakan  (Rakdn  or  Bakain),  and 
Burma  under  some  form  of  Polo's 
name  for  it  {Mien  or  Amim)," — Yuie, 

8adar8&  (i.  68).  **  This  is  perplexing  as 
it  stands,  but  the  yariation  given  in 
the  note  shows  clearly  what  the  name 
ought  to  be,  viz.  Fandarain&,  a  port 
mentioned  under  that  name  both  by 
Edrisi  and  Ibn  Batuta  as  Bandirana. 
The  place  has  long  dropt  out  of  our 
maps,  but  its  position  is  fixed  by  Var- 
thcraa,  who  says  that  opposite  the  port, 
three  leagues  n'om  shore,  was  an  unin- 
habited island.  This  must  be  the 
SaeriJU$  Rock,  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Calicut."— rii/<?. 

SakrCidih  is  *'  Sakraud&  *'  in  Sah&ranpdr. 

"  Salir  and  M&lir,"  "  Salhir  and  Mulhir," 
properly  "  Salher  and  Mulher.'*  •*The 
hills  on  which  these  stand  are  over 
4000  feet  high/* 

Sang-i  Surkh,  viii.  p.  xvii,  Preface. 

Sarandfp.     See  Sil&n. 

Sarganj,  )  The  correct  name  is  **  Sarkhej'* 

Sarkaj,    \    or  "  Sarkhech." 

SarQt,  read  "  Saror  *'  in  Sark&r  Eanauj. 

Sewfis,  probably  "  Satw&s." 

Sh&dm&b&d.  properly  "  Shfedi&b&d  ** 

Sil&n  and  Sarandip  (i.  70).  '*  The  pas- 
sage  about  Lil&n  and  Sarandip  is  pro- 


bably corrupt An  article  on 

Kazwini  (Gudemeister,  203),  as  here, 
seems  to  distinguish  between  SU&n  and 
Sarandip,  putting  the  latter  in  the 
interior  of  the  former." — TuU. 

Sil&war.  *'  For  Sildwar  read  Nil&war, 
and  then  we  get  the  northern  limit  of 
what  was  understood  by  Ma'bar." — 
TuU, 

Sindghar,  properly  <*Sindkher."  See 
Grant  Duff,  vol.  L  p.  88. 

Sindabdr  (i.  67).  "  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  identical  with  Gk>a.'' — Yule. 

Sind(!i8t&n,  viii  p.  xvii.  Preface. 

Sorath,  iii.  338.    See  Strath. 

Si^mdtra.  '*  Mentioned  with  reference 
to  Lamori  in  the  same  way  as  here  by 
Friar  Odoric.  .  .  .  The  Kingdom  in 
question  is  the  Samitdra  of  the  Malay 
annals,  the  Samara  of  Marco  Polo 
(probably  a  clerical  error  (oTSamatra), 
and  the  Sumuthra  of  Ibn  Batuta,  who 
twice  visited  the  court  of  its  Muham- 
madan  Sultan  near  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  lay  alone  the 
north  coast,  west  of  Pasei,  and  the 
capital  probably  stood  near  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  PaseL"— Fw^. 

Trimbak  or  N&sik-Trimbak,  also  written 
"  Trayambak."  A  hill  fort  and  place 
of  pilgrimage.    See  toI.  vii.  p.  10. 

I7sa,  properly  Au8&,  and  in  the  maps 
«  Owsa  "  and  "  Owssa."  It  is  about 
15  miles  W.  of  the  Manjir&  river. 
Aus&,  Dh&rtir  and  Parincfa  form  a 
triangle  in  the  map. 

ZaittSn  (i.  71).  Chineheu,  *<  probably 
in  those  days  by  far  the  greatest  com- 
mercial port  in  the  world.  Has  often 
been  written  about" — Yule, 
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i*azzu-d  dfn,  Prince,  yii.  392,  893,  434, 
436,  448,  546 

'Abb&Bidefl,  i.  443 

Abd&l  of  Tibet,  vii  62,  67 

'Abdu-Ila  Kh&n,  yi.  333,  386,  393,  395, 
396,  408,  409,  413,  416, 419 ;  Tii.  21 ; 
receiTes  title  **  Flroz  Jang,"  22 

'Abdn-Uah  Entbu-l  Mnlk,  yii.  286 

'Abdu-llah  (Saiyid,  Eutbu-l  Mnik)  snp- 
ports  Farrukh  Siyar,  yii.  435, 437, 561 ; 
honours  and  promotion  to  office  of  wazir, 
442 ;  difficulties  as  minister,  447*  pa**. ; 
his  diw&n  Ratan  Chand,  447,  461, 
479,  486-7,  501,  506,  512,  519,  571 ; 
neglects  bis  duties,  46 1 ;  takes  possession 
of  the  palace,  476;  seizes  the  royal 
property^  and  ladies,  481 ;  differences 
witn  his  brother,  481-4 ;  marches 
against  Jai  Singh,  483;  raises  Mu- 
hammad Sh&h  to  the  throne,  485; 
opposition  to,  501  ;  struggles  after 
Husain  'Ali*s  death,  507 ;  puts  Mu- 
hammad Ibr&hfm  on  the  throne,  509 ; 
S reparations  for  the  struggle,  510  ; 
efeated,  512  ;  a  prisoner,  515;  death, 
519,  573  ;  character,  519 

'Abdu-1  'Abb&s  as  Sa£%h,  Ehal(f,  i.  443 

*Abdu.l  Maiid.    S^e  Asaf  Eh&n 

'Abdu.l  Malik,  the  EhaUf,  i.  426 

'Abdu-n  Nabs,  Shaikh,  v.  520,  531,  542 

'Abdu-r  Rahim,  Eh&n-Eh&n&D,  vi.  239. 
See  Mirza  Eh&n 

*Abdu-r  Rashid,  Sult&n,  ii.  196, 257,  274, 
511;  iy.  202 

*Abdu-r  Razz&k,  embassy  to  India,  iy. 
95;  arrives  at  E&llk6t,  98;  journey 
to  Bljanagar,  103  ;  his  reception,  112  ; 
return,  123 

'Abdu-r  Hazz&k,  Ehw&ja,  ii.  62,  512 

'Abdu-r  Razz&k  L&ri,  yii.  327,  331  to 
335,  351,  360 

'Abdu-s  Samad  Diler  Jang,  yii.  456,  491, 
511 

'Abdu-s  Samad  Eh&n,yiii.  148, 169, 267, 
278  279 

Abhang  Eh&n,  yi.  93,  99,  100 

Abu  fiakr,  Ehalff,  I  415 


Ab(i  Bakr  made  king,  iy.  20,  yi.  186 ;  de- 
feats his  riyal,  iy.  21,  22,  28,  ▼£.  186  ; 
obliged  to  escape,  iy.  24  ;  death,  25 

Ab(i  Is*h&k,  iii.  23,  iy.  159 

Abil  Ja'far  al  MansOr,  Ehallf,  I  444 

Abd-lAbb&sIsfar&ini.ii.  486,488 ;  iy.  148 

AbCi-l  Faiz  Faizi.    See  Faizf 

Ab6-1  Fazl,  arriyal  at  Court,  ▼.  611, 
516,  522 ;  his  sceptidsm,  524,  629, 
530,  543 ;  memoir  of,  yi.  1 ;  seryioes, 
96,  97, 98, 101, 138, 141, 142,146, 164; 
his  murder,  154,  288,  442 ;  yii.  6 

Ab(i-1  Hasan,  Eutbu-l  Mulk,  of  Haidar- 
£ib&d,  yii.  287,  315,  333 

Abd.l  Hasan  Ehw&ja,  yi.  334,  879, 
383,  386,  425,  427,  430,  yii.  9,  11 

Abd-l  E&sim  Sult&n,  i.  297 

Abd-1  Ma*&ll,  y.  60,  61,  65,  239,  248, 
263,  264,  283,  285,  286,  287 

Aba  Nasr,  ii.  62,  106,  190,  509 

Abti  Sa'id  Mirza,  i.  303 

Ab(i  Suhal  Zauzani,  ii.  61,  89,  509,  612 

Abd  1  &hir  Hasan  Ehw&ja,  ii.  512 

Abw&bs  introduced,  iii.  238,  243 

'Adall  (Mub&riz  Eh&n),  meaning  of  the 
name,  y.  45,  490;  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  iy.  496,  500,  504;  murders 
Firoz  Sh&h,  y.  45,  yi.  179;  assumes 
the  crown,  y.  45,  yi.  180 ;  his  folly,  y. 
45 ;  contest  with  Andr6n  or  Andara^in, 
46,  53;  defeats  T&j  Eh&n,  iy.  506,  yi. 
199 ;  resumption  oxjdgirs^  y.  109,  241  : 
severity  to  his  nobles,  v.  52 ;  opposed 
by  Ibr&him  Eh&n,  y.  52,  yi.  199 ;  de- 
feated and  killed,  iy.  508,  y.  66,  245, 
yi.  22 

Adam  Eh&n  Ghakkar,  iv.  193,  v.  11, 14, 
234,  237,  279,  280 

Adam  of  Eashmir,  vi.  307 

Adham  Eh&n  opposes  Bair&m  Kh&n,  y. 
261 ;  sent  to  Ilathk&nt,  vi.  23 ;  sent 
against  B&z  Bah&dur,  y.  270 ;  keeps 
spoils,  271,  vi.  24;  returns,  y.  273; 
murders  Atka  Eh&n,  277,  yi.  26 ; 
kiUed,  y.  277 

'Adil  Eh&n,  of  Bij&ptSr,  yii  23.  See 
Bij&pOr 
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'Adil  Eb&n,  son  of  Sher  Sh&h,  It.  478, 
481 

•Adil-Kh&niB,  ri.  95,  181,  344,  408,411, 
414,416.    Se^Biikpdr 

'Adil  Sh&h.  V.  45.     See  'Adali 

Adina  Beg,  viii.  167,  169,  240,  265,  266, 
267  273  278 

Afzal  kh&n  of  Bih&r,  vi.  205,  321 

Afzal  Bii&pdrf,  murder  of,  vii.  258 

Afr&siy&b  kh&n,  viii.  297 

Agh&nfs,  iii.  399,  480 

Agra,  history  of,  iv.  450;  taken  by 
Mfthmad,  622;  the  capital,  319,  v. 
103;  besieged  by  Siktindar  Lodi,  v. 
93 ;  founded  by  Sikandar,  98 ;  earth- 
quake at,  iv.  465 ;  building  of  tlie  fort, 
V.  295 ;  explosion  at,  491 ;  siege  of  hj 
the  Saiyids,  vii.  483 ;  temple  at,  viii. 
38 

Ahd&d  Afgh&n  defeated,  vi.  343 

Ahmad  Ayy&z,  iii.  254,  259,  264 ; 
Ehw&ja-i  Jah&n,  sets  up  a  son  of  Mu- 
hammad Tuehlik,  278;  submits  to 
Firnz,  285 ;  death,  286 

Ahmad  Chap,  Malik,  iii.  139,  150,  156; 
blindod,  162 

Ahmad  Hasan,  Ehw&ja  bin  Hasan  Mai- 
mandf,  ii.  61,  487,  495,  496,  499, 
iv.  150,  167,  196 

Ahmad  Kh&n  (Manstir  Eh&n),  brother- 
in-law  of  'Adali,  rebels,  v.  54  ;  defeats 
Ibr&liim  Sdr,  56  ;  assumes  royal  state 
as  Sult&n  Sikandar,  56 ;  defeated  by 
Akbar,  58.     Sre  Sikandar  Sult&n. 

Ahmad  Eh&n  Qangash,  viii.  117,  118, 
119,  121,  148,  279,  398,407 

Ahmad  Kh&n  B&iha,  Saiyid,  v.  352,  353 

Ahmad  Kh&n  Bhattf,  v.  5 

Ahmad  Kh&n  Mew&tti,  v.  74,  79,  85 

Ahmad  Ni&ltigiD,  ii.  58,  116,  122,  129, 
131,  250 

Ahmad  Sh&h  Abd&K,  first  invasion,  viii. 
106 ;  bums  Sirhind,  107  ;  battle  with 
at  Sirhind,  ib. ;  offers  to  treat,  108, 
109;  defeated,  109;  retreats,  110. 
Second  invasion,  114;  obtains  cession 
of  Lfihore,  etc.,  115;  returns,  t*. 
Third  invasion,  121 ;  gains  a  victory 
and  retires,  122,  166.  Fourth  in- 
vasion, 145 ;  defeats  Mahrattas  on  the 
Indus,  146,  272,  274;  enters  DehlS, 
146,  241,  264;  reviews  his  army,  its 
numbers,  398;  plunders  Mathur&,  147, 
168;  defeats  Mahrattas  at  P&njpat, 
150.  170,  279;  attacks  Suraj  Mul  J&t, 
265  ;  destroys  Mathur&,  265-272,  276; 
entrenches  bis  camp,  401 

Ahmad  Sh^h  B&hmani,  vi.  232 

Ahmad  Sh&h  (Kmperor),  viii.  81;  bis 
father's  jealousy,  105  ;    sent  against 


Ahmad  Abd&lS,  106 ;  fights  him,  107 ; 
becomes  king,  1 12, 1 74 ;  character,  112; 
a  mere  cipher,  113-116 ;  poverty,  115, 
174 ;  deposed,  140-1,  323  ;  blinded, 
143,323;  attacked  by  Mahrattas,  322, 
384 

Ahmad  Sult&n  of  Gujar&t,  iv.  49,  85 

Ahmad&b&d,  described,  vi.  358;  taken 
by  Hum&y(in,  v.  193;  delivered  over 
to  Akbar,  343  ;  struggles  for,  360  ; 
besieged  b?  Mozaffar  Husain  Mirza, 
405;  seized  by  Muzaffar,  431 

Ahmadnagar,  Akbar's  embassy  to,  v  460  ; 
obtain^  by  Burh&nu-l  Mulk,  vi.  87  ; 
at  war  with  Blj&piir,  91 ;  peace  with, 
f^.  94 ;  operations  against,  93,  95,  99 ; 
token  by  Akbar,  100,  144,  241,  247; 
struggles  for  possession  of,  241,  324, 
380,416,434,  437 

Aholias,  viii.  258 

Aibak,  ii.  299 

Aimfcks,  vi.  267,  273,  viii.  146 

Afn-i  Jah&nglri,  vi.  326 

'Alnu-1  Mulk,  ui.  246,  247, 248,  369,619 

AitomCir,  iii  133,  134 

Ajipal  (Jaip&l),  ii.  618,  533 

Ajit  Singh,  R&ja,  daughter  married  to 
Farrukh  Siyar,  viL  470-8,  483 ;  sub- 
mits and  pays  allegiance,  404,  420 ; 
account  of,  446;  made  a  Mahdrdfa, 
469;  joins  Saiyid  'Abdu-llah,  470, 
473,  476,  486,  617  ;  rebels,  viii.  44 ; 
killed,  t^. 

Ajmir,  conquered  by  Muhammad  Ohorl, 
ii.  214,  226 

Akat  Eh&n,  attempts  life  of  'Al&n-d  din, 
iii.  172 

Akbar,  birth  of,  i.  318,  v.  214;  re- 
stored to  his  father,  222;  retaken  by 
K&mr&n,  224;  exposed  on  walls  of 
K&bul,  226 ;  again  restored,  227 ;  de- 
feats Sikandar  at  Sirhind,  68,  238; 
succeeds  to  the  throne,  241,  247,  vi. 
180 ;  marches  against  HimCi,  v.  62 ; 
defeat  and  death  of  UlmCi,  66,  66, 
263 ;  accident  with  an  elephant,  257 ; 
tokes  government  into  his  own  hands, 
264 ;  forgives  Bair&m  Eh&n,  268 ;  and 
takes  charge  of  his  son,  269 ;  kills  a 
tiger,  272 ;  punishmentof  Adham  Eh&n, 
277,  vi.  26;  conspiracy  as^inst,  v. 
284 ;  shot  at,  286 ;  restores  Muhammad 
Hakim  at  E&bul,  294  ;  marches 
against  Eh&n-z&m&n,  297 ;  leads  his 
army  against  Muhammad  Hakim,  313; 
campaign  against  Eh&n-z&m&n,  319; 
besieges  and  takes  Ghftor,  169,  324  ; 
goes  on  foot  to  Ajmir,  328,  334,  336 ; 
obtains  Bantambbor,  176,  330,  332; 
obtains    Ealinjar,  333;    hunts    wild 
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asses,  336  ;  campaign  in  Gujar&t,  339; 
yictory  at  Sarn&l,  345,  yI.  37 ;  siege 
and  conquest  of  Sur&t,  t.  346 ;  another 
campaign  in  Gujar&t,  361 ;  his  rapid 
ride,  362 ;  Tictory,  366 ;  provision 
against  damage  in  his  marches,  371 ; 
siege  and  conquest  of  Patna,  iv.  512; 
y.  374  ;  pursues  D£i(id,  iv.  512 ;  conquest 
of  Bengal,  v.  381,  414,  428;  revenue 
arrangements,  383,  513,  vi.  61  ;  his 
'Ibddat'khdna,  v.  390,  409,  517,  626, 
vi.  59 ;  provision  for  the  pilgrimage, 
T.  396 ;  at  I7dip(ir,  402 ;  preaches  as 
Khalif,  412;  sends  envoys  to  M&- 
war&u-n  nuhr,  413;  abolishes  tolls  and 
customs,  413  ;  assumes  government  of 
K&bul,  449 ;  attempts  conquest  of 
Kashmir,  450 ;  journey  to  Kashmir  and 
K&bul,  457, 462, 464 ;  conquest  of  Sind, 
i.  240,297,  V.459, 461 ;  inspects  fort  of 
Sur&t,  501;  his  use  of  Alldhu  Akbar, 
523 ;  heretical  associates,  524 ;  religious 
difficulties,  526,  vi.  189 ;  Chrutian 
missionaries,  v.  528 ;  worship  of  the 
sun,  529 ;  fire  worship,  530 ;  adopts 
some  Uindd  customs,  531 ;  his  infHili- 
bility,  531 ;  experimental  seclusion  of 
infants,  533 ;  innovations,  534  ;  his 
«  Divine  Faith,"  536,  vi.  153;  houses 
ofcharity,v.538,vi.  Ill; illness, v.541; 
coinage,  541,  vi.  65;  his  mints,  57; 
encouragement  of  learning,  v.  570 ; 
his  translations  from  Sanskrit,  570 ; 
prisoners  of  war  not  slaves,  vi.  25 ; 
remits  jizya  and  pilgrim  tax,  29 ; 
receives  Christians  at  Sur&t,  40  ;  takes  a 
census,  61 ;  restrictions  on  widow  burn- 
ing, 68 ;  defeated  in  Sw&t,  v.  450,  vi. 
80;  rebellion  in  Bengal,  78,  79,  106  ; 
Europeans  at  his  court,  85 ;  conquest 
of  Orissa,  85,  88  ;  dealings  with  i3ur- 
h&nu-l  Mulk,  70,  87  ;  conquest  of 
Birar,  84 ;  war  in  the  Dakhin,  91,  92, 
95,  105,  111,  113,  132;  taking  of 
Ahmadnagar,  99 ;  grief  for  AbCi-l 
Fazl,  155;  wounded,  193,  203  ;  throws 
a  servant  from  a  tower,  164 ;  death, 
115,  168,  243,  247;  reign,  242;  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  242  ;  his 
character,  180,  242,  248,  290;  tomb, 
319 ;  portrait,  290 

Akbar,  rrince,  son  of  Aurangzeb,  vii. 
196;  sent  against  the  Run&,  299; 
deserts,  301 ;  abandoned,  304 ;  flight, 
308;  with  Sambhaji,  309,  312;  goes 
to  Persia,  312,  361 ;  dies  in  Garms(r, 
313,384 

Akbarshfihi  rupees,  v.  370 

Akham  Loh&na  of  Brahman&bad,  i.  145, 
146,  147 


'Akibat  MahmCid  Khan,  viu.  141,  142, 
322-3-4 

Ak-Kuinl6,  iv.  299 ;  vi.  196 

*Alam  'AH,  vii.  488,  490,  495,  497 

'Alam  Kh&n,  son  of  Bahlol  Lodf,  y. 
25,  27,  106 

'Alamgfr.    See  Aurangzeb 

*Alamgir  II.  raised  to  the  throne,  viii. 
140,  141,  142  ;  desires  to  take  Gh&. 
zi'u-d  din  prisoner,  239 ;  incidents  of 
his  reign,  168,  170 ;  interview  with 
Ahmad  Abd&lf,  264,  265;  murder  of, 
143,170,241,268 

'Al&ud  daula,  iv.  206 

'Al&u-d  din  Ghori,  ii.  258,  286 ;  attacks 
and  bums  Ghazni,  286,  iii.  36,  iv.  208 

*Al(iu-d  din  Khilji,  receives  government 
of  Karra,  iii.  140 ;  of  Oudh,  148 ;  his 
schemes,  140,  149,  179  ;  murders 
Sult&n  Jal&l  Firoz,  155;  march  to 
Dehli,  158  ;  scatters  gold,  158  ; 
shoots  gold  into  Dehli,  41  ;  ascends 
the  throne,  41,  69,  155,  157,  160;  his 
conquests,  74,  543,  549,  166  ;  con- 
quests in  Sind,  i.  225 ;  conquers 
Deoglr,  iii.  40,  77;  Kambay  and 
Somn&t,  42,  549,  551  ;  Chi  tor,  189, 
549;  Guzcrat,  163,  548;  Telingana 
and  Dur  Samundar,  49,  78,  550 ;  im- 
prisons Mughal  ambassadors,  51 ;  his 
Duildings,  69 ;  "  the  second  Alexander,'* 
169;  his  vast  projects,  168;  attempt 
to  kill,  172,  600 ;  revenue  arrange- 
ments, 179,  182 ;  severe  government, 
182 ;  his  ignorance,  1 83  ;  consults  a 
lawyer  on  government,  18*  ;  hard 
pressed  by  Mughals,  166,  189;  array 
arrangements,  191 ;  his  *'  Regula- 
tions,^' 192,  598  ;  battles  with  Mu- 
ghals, 42,  47,  197-200  ;  his  sons,  204, 
206,  209,  217,  600,  601;  slaughters 
"  New  Musulm&ns,"  205  ;  his  decline, 
207 ;  passion  for  Malik  KafCir,  97, 
555  ;  death,  208,  552 

'Al&u-d  din  Mas'Od,  Sult&n,  ii.  342,  365 

'Al&u-d  din  Sh&h  R&hmani,  vi.  233 

'Al&u-d  din  Sikandar,  Sult&n.  iv.  28 

'Al&u-d  din,  Sult&n,  son  of  Muhammad, 
iv.  86,  V.  74,  75  ;  vacates  the  throne,  iv. 
88,  V.  78  ;  death,  iv.  88,  v.  86 

'Al&u-d  din,  Sultkn,  rival  of  Ibr{ihim,  v. 
25,27 

'Al&u-d  din,  Sult&n,  of  Bengal,  iv.  260, 
261,  462 

Albari,  ii.  320,  360 

'AU,  the  Khalif,  i.  116,421 

'Ali  Arghtin,  Sult&n,  i.  308 

'All  Beg  Gdrg&n  invades  India,  iii. 
47,  72,  198,  548;  taken  into  service,  48 

'All  Gauhar.    See  Shah  'Alam 
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Ali  J&h,  vii.  566 

Ali   Kh&n  R&ja  of  Ehandes,   t.  403, 

406,  408,  411,  441,  449,  460,  yi.  84, 

87,  89,  92,  131,  134,  136,  148,  241 ; 

death,  95 
'Ali    Ebesh&wand,   ii.    486,    508,   It. 

193,  198 
'Ali    Mard&n    Eh&n    sarrenders    Ean- 

dah&r,    vii.   64  ;   reception   by   Sh&h 

Jah&n,  66  ;  eoveraor  of  Kashmir,  67  ; 

governor  of  Panj&b,  67  ;  his  caual,  67  ; 

in  Balkh,  69,  70,  71,  81  ;  death,  124 
'Ali  Mardfen  Khilji,  ii.  314,  315 
•All  bin  Mas'ad,  ii.  257,  274,  iv.  202 
'All  Sher  (J&m),  i.  228 
'Ali  (Sult&n),  u.  257,  274 
'Ali  Tab&r,  vii.  667 
'Alim  Eh&n,  B&bar's  general,  iv.  241, 

pass. 
'AliwardiEh&n,  viii.  128 ;  death,  210, 324 
'All&fis,  or  'All&nis,  i.  156,  427,  428 
All&h&b&d,  building  of,  v.  512;  surren- 

dersto  Auran^zeb,  vii.  237 ;  siege  of,  486 
Alm&ns  (predatory  bands),  vii.  77,  78 
Alm&s  Beg,  brother  of  'Al&u-d  din,  iii. 

152,   et  stq.'y  made  ** UMgh  Kh&n," 

157;  subdues  Mult&n,  161;  Guzerat, 

163 ;  causes  mutiny,  164 ;  death,  179 
Almshouses,  v.  538,  vi.  Ill 
Alor,  Muhammad  K&sim  at,  i.  192 ;  de- 
struction of,  256 
Alp  Arsl&n,  ii.  274,  277 
Alp  Ghazi,  iii.  539 
Alp   Kh&n,  iii.    169,   208,    553,   554; 

IV.  41,  60,  79 
Alptigin,ii.  179,  267,  479;  iii.  23;  iv. 

159 ;  vi.  569 
Altamsh  (advanced  guard),  v.  387 
Altaniya  Malik,  ii.  335,  :{37 
Altdnttish,  ii.  495, 497, 498 ;  iv.  171, 175, 

178,  195,  196 
Aroar  Singh,   R&n&,  vi.   335;  submits, 

339;  sends  son  to  court,  341 ;  death, 

367 
Amfna  Begam,  viii.  428-9 
Amir  Andk,  ii.  181,  267 
Amir  Jadida,  iii.  252  ;  viii.  16 
Amir  Kh&n,  Naw&b.  viii.  131 
Amir  Kh&n,  viii.  352,  439 
Amir-i  Sadah,  iii.  252 ;  viii.  16 
Amir  ZQ-n  Ndn,  i.  303 
'Amr&n,  i.  450 
Amr&ni,  i.  258 
Amr(i  bin  Jamal.  i.  444 
Amrii  Lais,  ii.  172,  425 
Anand  P&I,  ii.  12,  27,  31,  249,  403,  426, 

446,  450,  452;  iv.  173;  vi.  218 
Anangp&l,  iii.  565 
Ancient  History,    Firishta's  summary, 

vi.  533 


Ancient  Persian  Eings  of  India,  vi.  548 

Anr&n  tribe,  i.  296 

Anwar  Eh&n,  vii.  466 

Anw&ru-d  d(n  Eh&n,  viii.  391 

App6ji  Gaikaw&r,  viii.  400 

App&ji  Mahratta,  killed,  viU.  208 

'Ar&bas,  iv.  251,  255,  268 

Arab  Bah&dur,  y.  415, 418,  453  ;  vi.  47, 
50 

'Arabi  E&hl,  i.  319,  320 

Arabs  in  Sind,  i.  414,  434;  trade  with 
India,  468 ;  fall  of  their  power,  479 ; 
conquests,  vi.  564 

Ar&m  Sh&h,  Sult&n,  ii.  301 

Arangal,  taken,  iii.  233,  558  ;  lost,  245 

ArghCins,  i.  303,  497 

Anyanik  (H&jib),  ii.  61,  100 

Arkali  Eh&n,  defeats  Malik  Chhajii,  iii. 
138,  538;  at  Mult&n,  156,  159; 
blinded,  41,  162 

Armil,  king  of  Sind,  i.  223 

Armies,  iii.  50,  115,  191,  197,  241,  289, 
305,  321,  327,  329,  342,  346,  347,  349, 
439,  498,  576;  iv.  207,  248,  252,  415, 
457,  459,  551 ;  v.  28,  86,  205,  515; 
vii.  99 ;  viii.  50,  61,  53,  60,  147,  148, 
170,  398,  400 

Arsl&n  J&zib,  iv.  171,  172 

Arsl&n,  Sultan,  ii.  199, 257,  483;  iv.  207 

Art,  curious  work  of,  vi.  192 

Asad  Beg,  vi.  150,  155,  161-2 ;  mission 
to  the  Dakhin,  167 

Asad  Eh&n  (Jamdatu-1  Mulk,  Niz&mu-l 
Mulk,  Asafu-d  daula),  vii.  363  ;  at 
siege  of  JinjS,  348 ;  supports  Prince 
A'zam,  384-7,  391,  396,  401;  joins 
Bah&dur  Sh^,  his  titles,  401  ;  arrests 
Jah&nd&r  Sh&h,  440;  interview  with 
Farrukh  Siyar,  444 ;  arrested,  445 ; 
death,  460 

Asafu-d  daula  succeeds  Shuj&*u-d  daula, 
viii.  183,  369;  plots  against,  423; 
meets  Warren  Hastings,  230 ;  and  the 
Rohillas,  350 

Asaf  J&h.    See  Niz&mu-l  Mulk 

Asaf  Eh&n,  'Abdu-1  Majid,  raised  to 
the  dignity  by  Akbar,  v.  266 ;  at  Ghu- 
n&r,  V.  287  ;  conquers  Garha  Katanka, 
169,  288,  vi.  30,  117;  c^ovemroent  of 
Garha,  v.  297;  visits  Akbar,  297,  298 ; 
flight  to  Garha,  299 ;  force  sent 
against  him,  309 ;  flight  and  capture, 
310;  pardoned,  310,  317,  324 ;  gover- 
nor of  Ghitor,  328 ;  last  mention  of, 
363,  365 

Asaf  ELh&n,  Ghiy&su-d  din  receives  the 
title,  v.  369 ;  services,  397,  402,  404, 
yi.  57  (died  in  989  a.h.) 

Asaf  Eh&n,  Ja'far  Beg,  v.  467  ;  yi.  97, 
130,  143,  144 
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Asaf  Eh&n,  Yamlna-d  daula,  brother 
of  Ndr  Jab&n,  services,  yi.  318,  321, 
384, 386 ;  causes  rebellion  of  Mah&bat 
KhfiiDy  420;  attempts  to  rescue  Ja- 
bfingfr,  424 ;  takes  refuge  in  Atak, 
428 :  taken  by  Mab&bat  Kb&u,  428 ; 
released,  431 ;  bis  measures  on  death 
of  Jah4n£ir,  435,  vii.  5  ;  campaign 
against  £fj4p(!lr,  28-31  ;  becomes 
Kh&n-kb&u&n,  46  ;  death,  68 ;  wealth, 
68 

As&m,  account  of,  yii.  264  ;  war  against, 
144,  265,  267 

Asdu  d  din  Maulitn^u  i.  235 

*Asl  Ma*8(im.    See  Ma'sCim  E&bulf 

Aslr,  siege  of,  vi.  97,  135 ;  description, 
138 

Asbmuks,  the,  i.  53 

*Askarl,  Mirza,  t.  35, 144, 189, 196, 197, 
203, 206.  215,  220,  2-21, 224,  229, 230, 
231,  233.  vi.  1 1 ,  15, 16 ;  death,  y.  234 

Asphaltum,  ri.  456 

Assassins,  sect  of,  ii.  485,  572,  573 

Ast&n  8h&h.  i.  201 

*Aik  Kh&n,  Tiii.  149 

Atk&  Kh&n  (Sbarosu-d  din  Muhammad), 
accompanies  llum&vCin  in  his  flight,  v. 
211,  264,  255,  266;  made  Kh&n-i 
a'zam,  273  ;  high  in  office,  273  ; 
murdered,  277 

*Atr  of  roses,  invention  of,  vi.  338 

ACing  Eh&n,  i.  498 

Auran^eb,  birth,  vii.  213  ;  governor  of 
the  Dakhin,  58,  60 ;  proposes  to  with- 
draw  from  the  world.  69 ;  governor  of 
Gujar&t,  69;  sent  against  Balkh,  71, 
72,  76;  disasters  on  return,  96;  sent 
to  Kandah&r,  88.  99;  fails.  100;  cam- 
paign against  Gulkonda,  109;  receives 
Alir  Jumla.  117;  sent  against  Bij&ptir, 
119,  124;  takes  Bidar,  124;  takes 
Ealj&ni,  127  ;  D&r&  Shukoh  intrigues 
against  him,  129 ;  deserted  by  nobles, 
130;  makes  peace  with  Bij&ptir.  130, 
215 ;  his  charity,  156 ;  character  and 
habits,  156 ;  illness,  180,  266 ;  pro- 
hibits IlindCi  teaching  and  worsnip, 
183 ;  destroys  Hind(i  temples,  184, 
188 ;  visits  (fdiptir  and  Chitor,  188 ; 
imprisons  his  eldest  son,  190  ;  releases 
his  eldest  son,  192  ;  conduct  during  his 
father's  illness,  217  ;  treatment  of  Mir 
Jumla,  217,  232;  defeats  K&ja  Jas- 
want,  219 ;  defeats  D{ir&  Shukoh,  220; 
arrives  at  Agra,  226;  confines  his 
father,  226;  pursues  D&rk  Shukoh, 
228 ;  imprisons  Murkd  Bakhsh,  228  ; 
ascends  the  throne,  229  ;  defeats 
Shuj  Wy  233 ;  proclaimed  Emperor,  24 1 ; 
alters  the  calendar,  241;  remission  of 


taxes,  246,  293 ;  abolishes  pil^m  tax, 
viii.  38 ;  his  correspondence  with  Sh&h 
Jah&n,  vii.  251 ;  has  Mnr&d  Bakhsh 
killed,  266 ;  war  with  Ass&m,  265,  267; 
reception  of  Sivaji,  276;  ibrbids 
writing  of  history,  282 ;  his  habits  and 
manners,  283 ;  rene¥r8  the  yicya,  296, 
viii.  38;  deserted  by  his  son  Akbar, 
vii.  301  ;  proceeds  to  the  Dakhin,  309 ; 
makes  war  upon  Kutbu-1  Mulk,  316, 
318 ;  goes  to  siege  of  Bij&pdr,  322 ; 
takes  Golkonda.  324;  tortures  and 
kills  Sambh&jC  341 ;  ^^rants  priyilegea 
to  English,  viii.  380 ;  seues  Engliahnoen 
and  orders  war,  vii.  350;  army  de- 
stroyed by  Mahrattas,  355 ;  makes 
war  on  Mahrattas,  363 :  besieges  and 
takes  Sattara,  365;  obtains  fortresses 
by  bribery,  372 ;  fails  to  conquer 
Mahrattas,  374 ;  overtures  of  peace 
with  Mahrattas,  376 ;  refuses  to  con- 
ce<le  the  ehauth,  viii.  465 ;  his  sie^  of 
W&kinkera,  vii.  377 ;  illness,  382  ;  dis- 
misses his  sons,  385;  death  and  bunal, 
193,  384,  536,  565;  his  family.  196; 
character,  385 ;  post-mortem  title,  402  ; 
some  letters  of,  562 

Auz  Khilji.    See  Uis&mu-d  din 

Ayand,  king,  i.  109 

A  zam  Hum&ydn,  a  title,  v.  8 

A*zam  Ilum&yan,  Ahmad  Kh&n,  iv.  462 

A'zam  Hum&ydn,  Lodi,  iv.  445,  456,  ▼. 
8,  10,  20,  90,  92,  105  ;  murdered,  21 

A'zum  Hura&yiln  Nf&zi  (Haibat  Kh&n, 
iv.  441),  iv.  428,  431,  485,  486,  493, 
496,  V.  488  ;  killed,  iv.  497 

A'zam  Hum&y(in  Sam*fcni  (Haibat  Kh&n) 
iv.  257,  321,  348,  352,  369,  377,  395, 
397,  399,  547  ;  Kh&n-i  'azam,  415, 
V.  405 

A*zam  Eh&n  (Mirza  'Aziz  Muhammad 
Eoka,  Khan.i  a'zam),  v.  352, 353,  360. 
364,  365;  in  disgrace,  393;  restored 
to  favour,  419;  in  command  in  Bengal, 
419,  426-8,  vi.  66,  68;  campaign  in 
Birkr,  v.  441,  442;  in  Guzerat,  447, 
458,  459,  vi  87,  90,  205 ;  at  Aslr, 
97,  143;  recalled,  v.  466;  goes  to 
Mecca,  466;  returns,  vi.  130;  patro- 
nizes father  of  Abi5-1  Fazl,  v.  517 ; 
conduct  at  Akbar* s  death,  vi.  169, 171 ; 
sent  against  the  R&n(i  by  Jah&ngir, 
337 ;  imprisoned,  338 

A'zam  Eh&n  (Ir&dat  Eh&n),  campaign 
against  Niz&m  ShCih,  vii.  11 ;  pursues 
Eh&n  Jah&n  Lodi.  12  ;  takes  Dh&nlr, 
20;  attacks  Farcnda,  22;  in  cam- 
paign against  Bij&p6r,  28 

A'zam  Sh&h,  Prince  Muhammad,  makes 
peace  with  R&n&,  vii.  189 ;  parentage 
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and  character,  195;  sent  agamst  the 
H&n&,  299 ;  campaign  in  Dakhin,  311  l 
Bent  against  Bij&pOr,  321 ;  at  siege  of 
Golkonda,  326,  828,  332 ;  sent  against 
Mahrattas,  337 ;  illness,  358 ;  jealous 
of  his  elder  brother,  358  ;  at  siege 
of  8att&ra,  365 ;  offends  his  father, 
369  ;  visits  his  dying  father,  383  ;  his 
pretensions,  384 ;  dismissed  by  his 
father,  386 ;  performs  obsequies  of  his 
father,  194 ;  claims  the  throne,  387, 
537 ;  jealous  of  his  son  Bed&r  Bakht, 
389 ;  announces  his  accession,  391, 
537  ;  marches  against  Prince  Muazzam, 
391.4,  538  ;  defeat  and  death,  396, 
545 ;  character,  537 
*Azirou-8h  Sb&n,  Prince,  rii.  384,  392, 
393,  426,  428,  429,  438,  539,  541, 
545.  546,  550 ;  defeat  and  death,  430, 
439 ;  his  sons,  567 
'Azdu^  daula,  v.  441,  443,  469,  540 
*Aziz Muhammad Eoka.  SeeA*i&mKhka 

Bkhk  Eh&n  E&ksh&l,  t.  320,  345,  414, 
416;  death,  418,  ri.  38,  66 

Babar,  B&dsh&h,  at  E&bul,  i.  306;  at- 
tacks Eandah&r,  307  ;  his  memoirs, 
iv.  218;  character,  219,  226;  con- 
rivial  habits,  225;  invited  to  India, 
324,  V.  23,  106;  first  invasion  of 
India,  iv.  230;  last  invasion,  i.  312, 
iv.  239;  his  advance  force  defeated, 
241 ;  defeats  Ibr&hSm,  254,  290,  v  26; 
at  Dehli,  iv.  256 ;  resistance  to,  263 ; 
army  desires  to  return,  264;  obtains 
Gw&lior,  266 ;  forswears  wine,  269, 
226;  cheers  his  men,  269;  defeats 
K&n&  Sanka,  268;  Ukes  Chanderi, 
274  ;  fights  with  Bengal,  283,  v.  34 ; 
destroys  the  Mund&hirs,  41 ;  his  last 
injunctions  to  Hum&yt&n,  42 ;  death,  43 

Bkbiniya,  J&m  of  Sindn,  i.  226 ;  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Ffroz  Sh&h,  227, 
iii.  322,  iv.  12 ;  submits,  iii.  334 ;  taken 
to  Dehli,  336,  338 

Bachffotl  UkjpiSto,  iv.  457,  v.  93 

Badakhshan,  v.  227,  249;  vii.  70,  71, 
77 

Badan  Singh  J&t,  viii.  360-1 

Badiu-z  Zara&n,  Mirza,  i.  305 

Ba^hr&  Kb&n.     See  Bu^hr&  Eh&n 

Bagl&na,  conquest  of,  vii.  66 

Bahfidur  Gauriya,  v.  429 

Bah&dur  Kh&n,  minister  of  Akbar,  v.  260, 
263,  273  ;  rebels,  297, 301-5,  307,  309, 
318,  319,  vi.  24  ;  taken  and  killed,  v. 
321 

Bah&dur  Kh&n,  ofiicer  of  Aurangzeb,  vii. 
245 

Bah&dur  Eh&n  of  Kh&ndesh,  vi.  133-146 


Bah&dur  Nfihir,  ill  449,  505,  iv.  25, 

27  31  33 
Bah&dur  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  vi.  94,  100 
Bah&dur  Sh&h  (Sh&h  Alam),  accession, 
vii.  387  ;  march  to  L&hore  and  Dehlf, 
393,  547 ;  defeats  his  brother  A'zam 
8h&h,  396,  537 ;  rewards  his  suppor- 
ters, 401 ;   his   coins,  404 ;    receives 
submission  of  Jodhp(ir  and  Udipdr, 
404 ;  proposals  to  E&m  Bakhsh,  405  ; 
defeats  E&m  Bakhsh,  407 ;  character, 
4 1 0, 550 ;  his  innovation  in  the  khutba^ 
disturbances,  420,  427 ;  war  against 
the  Sikhs,  423,  456,  555  ;  death,  428, 
556,  viii.  19;  intrigues  and  quarrels 
among  his  sons,  vii.  429,  554 ;  pro- 
posed division  of  the  Empire,  429 
Ban&dur,  Sult&n  of  Guzerat,  takes  M&nd6, 
iv  351 ;  threatens  Dehlf,  351 ;  shelters 
Mirza  Muhammad    Z&m&n,  351,  v. 
191;  takes  Chitor,  189,  vi.   11,  13; 
defeated  and  pursued  by  Hum&ydn,  iv. 
352,  V.  191,  vi.  13;  recovers  Champ&- 
nfr  and  Guzerat,  v.  197,  vi  15 ;  death, 
18 
B&har  Deo.  ii.  367.  370 
Bah&u-d  daula,  iv.  202 
Bah&u-d  dfn,  his  revolt,  iii.  614 
Bah&u^d  din  Tughril.    See  IhighrU 
Bahlol  LodS,  Sult&n,  his  extraction,  v. 
71 ;  rise,  71 ;  defeats  King  of  M&lw&, 
iv.  85  ;  aspires  to  the  throne,  86 ;  be- 
.  comes  king,  88,  335,  v.  77  ;  campaign 
against  the   B&n&,   4  ;    fails  to  take 
Dehli,  74  ;    obtains   Dehli,   75,   77 ; 
attacked  by  Jaunptir,    iv.  306,  v.  2 ; 
makes  peace  with  JaunpOr,  80 ;  de- 
feats Husain  of  Jaunpdr,  86,  87,  88 ; 
takes  Jaunpur,  89  ;    makes  his  son 
Barbak  king  of  Jaunptir,  90 ;  divides 
his  dominions,  90  ;    death,  iv.  444  ; 
character,  436. 
Bahlolis  (coins),  v.  115 
Babmani  kings,  iv.  259,  vii.  336,  viii.  15 ; 
recommended  to   Firoz  by  JSgyptian 
Ehalif,  vi.  226  ;  succession  of,  229  ; 
their  wars  and  slaughter  of  infidels, 
230,  232.    Se$  Hasan  G&ng(i 
Bahr&m  G<ir,  ii.  159,  161,  184;  vi.  560 
Bahr&m  Kh&n  of  Kashmir,  vi.  307 
Bahr&m  Mfrza  of  Persia,  v.  218 
Bahr&m  Shah  Sult&n,  ii.  258,  279,  291 ; 

iii.  36;  iv.  207,  208 
B&i,  sister  of  D&hir,  i.  154,  172 
Bair&m  Kh&n,  Kh&n-kh&n&n,  memoir 
of,  V.  215;  services  to  HdmayOn,  i. 
319,  iv.  384,  385,  v.  218,  219,  238, 
236,'  237 ;  at  siege  of  Ch&rapanfr, 
194 ;  at  battle  of  Sirhiiid,  iv.  62,  v. 
238 ;  sent  against  Sikandar,  239 ;  de- 
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feats  Sikandar,  248 ;  kills  Tardi  Beg 
Kb&n,  61,  251  ;  defeats  HSmCi,  65, 
251  ;  kills  him,  253  ;  suspicious  of 
Akbar,  256  ;  conspires,  yi.  23 ;  marriage 
to  a  relative  uf  the  Emperor,  256 ;  in- 
trigues against  him,  261 ;  fall,  vi.  23 ; 
leaves  the  Emperor,  v.  263;  and  re- 
signs, 264  ;  pursued,  265  ;  defeated, 
266  ;  submits,  267  ;  forgiven,  268 ; 
departs  for  Mecca,  268 ;  murdered, 
269  ;  character,  vi.  24 

Baisinghar,  IMnce,  vi.  436 

Baisura  caste,  i.  16 

Baitdx,  iv.  160 

Bajaur,  Akbar's  attack  on,  v.  450,  vi.  80 

Bajhr&,  son  of  Chandar,  i.  158,  160 

Bfrji  B&o  besiegra  Jitgarh,  viii.  48 ;  bis 
inroad  into  Hindilst&n,  53,  261;  re- 
treats from  Dchlf,  55  ;  made  governor 
of  M&1W&,  57,  262 :  defeated,  66,  262; 
death,  66,  263 

B6ji  R&o,  son  of  Raghun&th,  succeeds  as 
Feshwa,  viii.  369 

Baksar,  battle  of,  viii.  182 

B&l&gh&t,  sold  by  Kh&n  Jah&n  Lodi,  vii.  7 

B&l&^f  Bishwan&th,  vii.  466,  468,  477 ; 
viii.  260 

B&l&ji  K&o  succeeds  B&ji  H&o,  viii.  263; 
sends  Bh&o  to  Hinddstan,  273 ;  death 
of,  283 

B&l&rukh,  ii.  538,  543 

Balban.    See  Ghiy&su-d  din 

Balharfi,  the,  i.  3,  13,  21,  22,  24,  76,  86, 
87,  201,  354 

Balkh,  attacked  by  Hum&yt&n,  v.  230; 
his  retreat,  231 ;  attacked  by  Sh{Lh 
Jahkn,  vii.  70,  71,  72,  76,  77 

B&Iotras,  ii.  164,  167 

Ban&na  bin  Hanzabi,  i.  164 

Banj&ras,  first  mention  of,  v.  100 

Banii  Nah&r&n,  ii.  282 

B&roak  Sh&h,  of  Jauupdr,  iv.  455,  456, 
461,  V.  90 ;  abandons  it,  93 

Barbarans,  the,  i.  53 

Barfi  K&ja,  vii.  424 

Barge,  etymology  of,  i.  539 

Bargiv&n  (Mahrattas),  vi.  333,  343 

B&rha'  Saiyids,  v.  353,  364,  378  ;  vi.  54, 
170,  298;  vii.  235,  394,  434,  437, 
439,  470,  498,  500,  501,  502, 504,  510, 
513,  546;  massacre  of,  viii.  66 

Barhttgin,  ii.  9,  403,  410 

Barkam&rfs,  i.  IK) 

Basya  caste,  i.  76 

Bauiira,  the  king,  i.  21,  22,  23 

Baw&rij,  i.  65,  539 

Bay&na,  attacked  by  Sikandar  Lodi,  iv. 
455,  V.  93 

B&yazid,  son  of  Sulaim&n  £ir&ni,  iv. 
509,  V.  372,  vi.  86 


B&yaz(d  J&m,  v.  469 

B&z  Bah&dur,  iv.  534,  v.  168,  244,  260, 
270 ;  a  musician,  270 ;  flees,  270 ;  re- 
covers M&lwk,  275-6 ;  submits,  276  ; 
death,  t^. 

Bed&r  Bakht,  Prince,  son  of  Prince  A'sara, 
vii.  343,  364,  369,  371,  387-8-9,  896, 
532,  536,  537,  540,  550 ;  death,  398, 
400,  546 ;  his  sons,  567 

Bed&r  Bakht  (son  of  Ahmad  Sh&h), 
raised  to  the  throne,  viii.  245,  247 

Beg-Lfcr,  i.  289 

Benares,  taken  by  Ghaznivides,  ii.  58, 
122;  by  Kutbu-d  din,  ii.  222,  260  ; 
by  Sher  Sh&h,  iv.  368 

Bengal,  kings  of,  iv.  260,  381 ;  conquest 
of  V.  380,  381 ;  war  in,  399, 414,  429; 
third  conquest,  vi.  66;  disturbances 
in,  98  ;  war  in,  326 

Beni  Bah&dur,  R&ja,  viii.  206,  219,  220, 
276,  348,  408,  409 

Bc-nizkm,  term,  how  used,  vii.  12 

Betel,  iv.  114 

Bhadauriyas,  viii.  53,  262 

Bhagw&n  D&s,  R&ja  (also  called  Bhag- 
want),  V.  273,  346,  361,  393,  402, 
422,  441, 450,  452,  vi.  38,  58 ;  death, 
V.  468 

Bhagwant  EhSchar,  R&ja,  viii.  341 

Bhagwant  Singh,  viii.  50 

Bhaik  Piiran  Mai.    See  Pdran  Mai 

Bhakkar,  taken  by  the  Sammas  and 
by  'Alftu  d  din,  i.  225  ;  occu[)ied  by 
Ki86  Kh&n,  240,  241  ;  rulers  of,  241 
et  ^M.;  taken  by  Muj&hid  Gh&zl,  282 ; 
attacked  by  rs&  Tarkh&n,  324  ;  taken 
by  Shamsu-d  din  Altamsh,  ii.  155,  304 

Bh&o  (Sad&shco)  with  Mahratta  army, 
viii.  145;  at  Dehli,  147,  170,  275; 
reviews  his  army,  399,  its  numbers, 
400;  entrenches  his  camp,  401;  pro- 
poses terms  to  Ahmad  Abd&li,  277, 
278 ;  death,  154,  171,  264,  266,  273, 
279  281 

Bhao  the  Pretender,  viii.  282,  284,  294 

Bhkrk  of  Each,  vi.  519,  527 

Bhartptir,  siege  of,  viii.  352 

Bh&tia,  capture  of,  ii.  28,  248,  439; 
iii.  64 

Bhatnir,  siege  and  reduction  of,  iii.  420, 
487 

Bhatti,  tnbe,  iii,  272,  v.  37 

Bhats,  iii.  245 

Bhid,  K&l  of  Panna,  v.  93 

Bhlkhan  Khfen,  Prince,  v.  81,  101 

Bhim,  Bhimp&l,  ii.  12,  47,  403,  427, 
451,  461,  IV.  180 

Bhlm  deo,  H&l  of  Nahrwala,  ii.  294,  300, 
469,  473 

Bhim  B&J&,  son  of  B&n&,  vi.  410,  413 
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Bhoj,  son  of  SuTJan  R&S,  t.  345 

Bhoj  Chand,  ii.  48 

Bhop&l,  rise  of  the  State,  yiii.  58 

Bhoslah  family,  vii.  255,  mi.  258,  264 

Bhukiy&l  tribe  {properly  Bh6giy&l),  r. 
278,  vi.  309 

Bhangar,  i.  216 

Bhapat,  son  of  Bih&ri  Mai,  y.  345,  367 

Bhut  Sh&h,  i.  46 

Bhut&wariyas,  the,  L  46 

Bibi  R&ji  of  JaunpCir,  t.  81  to  86 

Bid&gh  Kh&n,T.  62,  274,  284,  296,  301, 
304,325,330,  352;  vi.  124 

Bidar,  taken  by  Aurangzeb,  viL  124; 
history  of,  126 

Bih&r,  under  a  separate  ruler,  t.  22,  37 ; 
Muhammad  Sh&h,  King  of,  105 ; 
conquest  by  Mun'im  Kh&n,  vi.  39, 
campaign  of  Muzaffar  Kh&n  in,  45 

Bih&r  Jid,  B&ja,  y.  351 

Bih&ri  Mai,  K&|&,  ▼.  273,  504,  506 

Bijanagar,  territories  of  iy.  105;  de- 
scription of,  106 ;  coins,  109;  brothels, 
111;  police,  HI;  King,  112,  261; 
his  seraglio,  114;  wars  against  the 
Bahmanis,  yi.  230,  232 

Bij&pilr,  embassy  to,  y.  460;  at  war 
with  Ahmadnagar,  vi.  91 ;  description 
of,  163 ;  Princess  married  to  Prince 
D&niyal,  111,  152, 162,  208;  proposes 
peace  to  Jah&ngir,  334;  attack^  bj 
Malik  'Ambar,  414  ;  siege  of,  yii. 
28 ;  army,  51  ;  campaign  against, 
52,  54,  56,  95,  110,  131 ;  peace,  57  ; 
Aurangzeb  sent  against,  119,  124  ; 
territories  of,  256  ;  troubles  in,  257  ; 
campaign  against,  277;  siege  raised, 
278, 281 ;  war  with,  293 ;  war  renewed, 
321 ;  surrenders,  323. 

Bij&piSris,  vi  95,  110,  111,  131 

Biji  R&i,  ii.  29 

Bikram&jit,  son  of  R&n&  Sanka,  iv.  281 

Bikrarakjit  of  Gw&lior,  iv.  257,  281,  v. 
98,  486 

Bikram&jit  Bundela,  vii.  19,47 :  killed,  50 

Bikram&)it,  R&ja.     See  R&f  R&y&n 

Bilk&tigin,  ii.  180,  181,  267,  479 

BillU  Deo,  ui.  87,  203 

Bfna  tribe,  i.  292 

Bir  Singh,  vi.  3 ;  properly  Nar  Singh, 
60  q.v, 

Bir&has.  iii.  245 

Birfi.r,  conquest  of,  vi.  84,  241 

Bfrbal,  K&ja,  v.  356,  507, 524,  529, 538 ; 
death,  541,  vi.  80,  84,  191 

Bisw^  R&o,  fights  Ahmad  Abd&li,  yiii. 
264,  273 

Books  found  by  B^bar,  iy.  246 ;  at 
Nagarkot,  vi.  227 

Brahman  caste,  i.  16,  76 


Brahman  P&l,  ii.  33,  427 

Br&hman&b&d  taken,  i.  122,182;  account 
of,  183  ;  settled  by  Muhammad  E&sim, 
184  ;  destruction  of,  256 

Brahmin,  history  of,  i.  105 

Bridge,  over  the  Indus,  iii.  408,  482,  iv. 
93 ;  over  Chin&b  and  Jail&m,  iii.  413, 
484,  522 ;  over  Ganges,  iv.  279,  vi.  20 ; 
over  Mahi,  363;  method  of  making, 
371 ;  over  Indus,  viii.  80 ;  over  R&vf 
and  Chfn&b,  94 

British  settlement  at  Bombay,  vii.  351 ; 
at  Sur&t,  viii.  202 ;  take  a  shi^  of  Au- 
rangzeb's,  vii.  350 ;  obtain  permission  to 
build  factories,  viii.  380,  390 ;  trade, 
390, 392  ;  victoryat  Baksar,  182,  217 ; 
besiege  All&h&b&d,  182;  obtain  Bengal, 
182 ;  victory  over  H&fiz  Rahmat,  183, 
422 ;  over  Sir&ju-d  daula,  211 ;  defeat 
K&sim  'AH  and  Sh&h  'Alam,  215; 
obtain  Chun&r,  220 ;  form  alliance 
with  Sh&h  *  Alam,  220 ;  peace  with 
Sh&h  'Alam  and  Shuj&'u-d  daula,  223, 
407;  character  of,  223,  229;  Com- 
pany, 411;  defeat  Shuj&'u-d  daula 
and  the  Mahrattas,  221 ;  government 
of  Bengal,  228 ;  at  Ptina,  295 ;  defeat 
Mahrattas,  308 ;  defeat  the  Rohillas, 
301 ;  lose  and  recover  Calcutta,  324-5; 
wars  with  French,  327,  437;  win 
Plassy,  329,  426;  defeat  Rohillas, 
351 ;  sieges  of  Dig  and  Bhartpdr, 
352,  367 ;  arrangements  with  the 
Sikhs,  353;  make  peace  with  Mah- 
rattas, 353  ;  rise  and  progress  of  their 
power,  368,  437 

Brocade  manufactories,  iii.  578 

Brothels,  iv.  Ill 

BCi  (Suh&l,  etc.).    See  Abd 

Buddhas,  carried  to  China  from  India, 
i.  7 

Buddhists  in  Sind,  i.  136,  147,  paes.y 
190,  504 

Budhim&n,  minister  of  Chach,  i.  140 

Budhites,  i.  38 

BUdhiya,  R&n&s  of,  i.  160 

Bughr&  Eh&n,  son  of  Balban,  iii.  38, 
111 ;  made  governor  of  Bengal,  120  ; 
loses  throne,  124 ;  becomes  king  of 
Bengal  as  N&siru-d  din,  129;  meets 
his  son  Kai-kub&d,  130,  524,  525 

BCigy&ls  (BhUgiy^l),  v.  278,  vi.  309 

Bul&kl,  Prince,  vi.  438;  raised  to  the 
throne,  vii.  6 ;  imprisoned,  viii.  19 

Buland  Ikb&l,  title  of  D&r£i  Shukoh,  vii. 
96 

Buluchis,  i.  217,  245,  286,  314,  336 

Bundelas,  vii.  61,  68 

Biir^k  H&jib,  ii.  398,  399,  401,  556 

Burh&npar,  taken  for  Akbar,  v.  275; 
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attacked  by  S&ha,  vii.  306 ;  attacked 
by  Mahrattas,  422  ;  besieged,  riii.  30 

BurD&nu-l  Mulk  of  Ahmadnagar,  y.  429, 
460 ;  yi.  70,  87,  91 

Barh&na-l  MiUk  of  Oudb,  remoyed  from 
Oudh  and  appointed  to  M&lw&,  viii. 
46 ;  retnms  to  Oadb,  46 ;  attacks 
Ch&chandf,  46  ;  defeats  Bhagwant 
Singh,  62, 341 ;  defeats  Mahrattas,  54, 
262;  attacks  N&dir  Sh&h,  61 ;  taken 
prisoner,  61,  62,  84  ;  negociates  with 
N&dir  Sh&h,  23;  bis  treachery,  63, 
75,  421 ;  poisons  himself,  64,  174 ; 
bis  property  seized,  84;  his  mansabf 
173;  appointed  to  Oudh,  173;  death 
and  character,  23,  343,  421 

Bust,  siege  of,  yii.  94,  102 

Calcutta,  taken  by  Sirigu-d  daula,  yiiL 
324;  recovered,  325;  foundation  of, 
378;  description,  381 

Canals,  Firoz  Sh&h's,  iii.  300,  433 ;  iy. 
8,  11;  yi.  225;  yii.  86;  *AU  Mar- 
dan's,  67  ;  Mahl-gfr,  iii.  408 

Castes,  i.  16,  17,  76,  183 

Census,  taken  bj  Akbar,  yi.  61 

Chach,  son  of  Sil&fj,  i.  140 ;  chamberlain 
ascends  the  throne,  140;  campaigns 
of,  140;  marches  to  Kashmir,  144; 
takes  Multan  and  Siwist&n,  143 ;  fights 
with  Akham  Loh&na,  146;  takes 
Brahman&b&d,  147 ;  marches  to  Kir- 
m&n  and  Makr&n,  151 ;  and  to  T6r£in, 
152 ;  dies,  152 ;  history  of,  292,  409 

Chaghatfris,  y.  130 

Chaght&i,  Mughal,  ii.  389,  390,  559 

Chain  of  Justice,  yi.  262,  284 

Ch&kna,  siege  and  surrender  of,  yii.  262 

Chaks  of  Kashmir,  vi.  307 

Ch&lukyas,  i.  358 

Ch&mpanlr  taken  by  Hum&y6n,  y.  194 ; 
recovered  by  Sult&n  Buh&dur,  199, 
yi.  17;  taken  by  the  Mirzas,  y.  331, 
343 ;  vi.  14,  16,  125 

Charap&ran,  R&ja  of,  iy.  546 

Champion,  General,  viii.  308 

Chanar,  i.  221 

Ch&nd  Bibi.  vi.  93.  99,  100,  144,  241 

Ch&ud  the  bard,  vi.  464 

Ch&nd  R&i,  ii.  47,  427,  461 

Chandil  Bhor,  ii.  47,  458,  462 

Chandar,  succeeds  Chach,  i.  152;  dies, 
154 

Chandar  Sen,  y.  382 

Chiinderi,  siege  of,  iv.  261,  274,  395; 
Rdjk  of,  defeated  by  B&bar,  v.  38; 
possession  of,  102 

Cbandcmagore,  viii.  383 

Ch&nesar  and  Laila,  i.  347 

ChangSz  Kh&n,  in  Khur&s&n,  ii.  324 ; 


at  Bukh&r&,  387;  pursues  Jal&ln-d 
din  to  the  Indus,  303,  388,  391; 
his  coins,  484;  Institutes  o^  yi.  287* 
300 

Changlz  Kh&n  of  Gnjar&t,  y.  290,  Z26 ; 
murdered,  330,  vi.  125 

Charity,  houses  of,  v.  538,  yi.  HI 

Chamock,  Job,  viii.  378 

Chatera,  MaUk  of  P&biya,  i.  141 

Chatrs&l,  R6ja,  viii.  46,  48 

Chattar  Singh,  R&n&  of  Gohad,  yiiL  289, 
296 

Chaudharf,  yiiL  314,  315 

Chaukandi,  y.  347,  503 

Chaun8&,  battle  of,  iy.  375 ;  y.  113,  141, 
203 

Chaur&garh,  capture  of,  y.  169,  288 ; 
death  of  the  RSini,  169,  288,  3o9, 
yi.  118;  taken  from  Jajhar  Bundela; 
yii.  49 

Ch&ds,  y.  157 

Chauth,  yii.  362,  408,  409,  422,  450, 
462, 465,  467,  527,  528,  530 ;  viii.  260 

Ch&w&ras,  i.  267,  268 

Chess,  L  409 

Chhabaa  R&m,  yii.  435,  483,  486,  561 

Chhajju,  Malik,  nephew  of  Balban,  ii. 
520,  iii.  135  ;  claims  the  throne  and  is 
defeated,  135,  137-140,  536 

ChhaU  Amr&ni,  i.  258 

Chin  Kalich  Khkn.    S^  Kalich  Kh&n 

China,  embassy  to,  iii.  45 

Chint&man,  Brahman,  y.  201 

Chltor,  taken  by  'Al&u-d  din,  iii.  76, 189, 
549 ;  Akbar*s  conquest  of,  v.  169, 324 ; 
description  of,  170,  325;  besieged  by 
Sult&n  Bah&dur,  y.  190,  vi.  11-13; 
rebuilt  by  the  R&n&,  viL  103 ;  sur- 
rendered and  dismantled,  103,  104 

Cholera,  vi.  346 

Christian  missionaries,  v.  528 

Christians  at  Sur&t,  vL  42.  See  Euro- 
peans 

Chronograms,  viii.  441 

Chronological  Tables,  iv.  304 ;  viii.  31 

Chun&r,  taken  by  Sher  Sh&h,  iv.  343 ; 
besieged  by  Htlm&y(in,  350 ;  condrmed 
to  Sher  Sh&h,  351 ;  taken  by  Humk- 
ypn,  359,  v.  139;  held  by  Jani&l 
Kb&n,  494 

Chtir&man  Brahman,  iv.  357 

Char&man  J&t,  vii.  511,512,  514,  521, 
532;  viii.  360 

Clive,  Col.  Lord,  at  Madras,  viii.  325, 407 ; 
retakes  Calcutta,  325 ;  wins  battle  of 
Plassy,  328,  427,  440 

Coins  of  Ghaznividus  and  Ghorians,  ii. 
478;  in  Sind,  i.  287;  depreciation, 
iu  188;  Muhammad  Tughlik's  copper 
coins,  iii.  240 ;  of  Firoz  Sh&h,  '6d7 ; 
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tested,  359;  Talaea  of,  582;  dis- 
coveries of,  iy.  452 ;  of  Bijanagar,  109 ; 
of  Gajar&t,  vi.  11 ;  Akbar's,  v.  541, 
vi.  65;  square,  57;  Jah&n^ir's,  287, 
354,  357 ;  of  Aurangzeb,  Tii.  241 ;  of 
Bah&dur  Sh&b,  404 

Colligation  in  fighting,  i.  537 

Columns,  stone,  mov^  by  Snlt&n  Ffroz, 
iii.  350  ;  examined  by  Tim6r,  353 

Comets,  ii.  505  ;  t.  407  ;  vi.  363,  406 

Company,  East  India,  iii.  411 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  viii.  370-1,  437,  440 

Custom  duties,  iy.  96,  99,  421 ;  vi.  354, 
498 

Customs  of  tribes  in  Sind,  i.  269 

D&bsbilfm,  ii.'^OO;  iv.  183 

D6gh  Brand,  iy.  407,  411,  551 ;  v.  414, 
514 

Dahin&  J&dtl,  vii.  347,  359,  376,  380 

D&hir,  King  of  Alor,  i.  119,  154;  at 
Brahman&b&d,  155;  receiycs  ambas- 
sadors from  Muhammad  E&sim,  165; 
kills  a  lion,  201 ;  his  battles  and  death, 
121,  169,  170,  292;  daughters  o^  at 
Baghd&d,  209,  210,  211 

DairS&l,  i.  318 

Dakhin,  Akbar's  invasion  and  conquest, 
yi.  91,  95,  99, 131. 133,  240 ;  states  of, 
131 ;  Jahkngir's  wars  in,  323,  332, 
343,  376,  377,  411,  414,  432,  433; 
description  of  and  its  divisions,  vii.  58 ; 
famine  in,  24;  Sh&h  Jah&n's  wars 
with,  28,  35,  36,  51,  54,  55,  pass, ; 
AurangzeVs  wars  in,  254,  pass, 

Dalaka  wa  Malaki,  ii.  348,  366 

Dalu  K&i,  i.  258 

Dan&ik,  iv.  108,  116,122 

D&niy&l,  Prince,  birth  of,  y.  340;  ser- 
vices in  the  Dakhin,  467,  468,  vi. 
91,  99,  104,  110,  133,  240,  247; 
marriage  to  Princess  of  Blj&pdr,  152, 
162,  2U8;  his  habits  of  drinking,  107, 
112,  114;  death,  114 

Bkrkh  Eh&n,  vi.  386,  388,  389,  410, 
412,416,417 

D&r&bars,  ii.  230 

Bkrk  Shukoh  at  E&bul,  vii.  96;  sent 
against  Kandah&r,  101-2;  honours  be- 
stowed on,  104,  128,  143,  214  ;  inter- 
feres in  the  government  and  against 
his  brothers,  128;  in  command  against 
R&ja  Jaswant,  131 ;  acts  as  heir  to 
the  crown,  178,  214;  his  heresy,  178, 
214;  his  intrigues,  179;  defeats  Sh&h 
Shuj&',  215;  defeated  by  Aurangzeb, 
218,  220;  flight,  225,  227,  229,  230, 
231,  236,  237;  obtains  Sur&t  and 
Eambay,  238 ;  takes  a  position  near 
Ajmir,  239;  defeated,  240;  flight,  240, 


242;  death  of  his  wife,  244;  be- 
trayed, 244  ;  prisoner  at  Dehll,  245 ; 
condemned  and  executed,  246;  his 
jewels,  253 

D&rijas,  i.  244 

Darohar  R&i.  i.  197,  199,  200 

D&ru-l  Ehil&fat,  iii.  589 

Darj&  Eh&n  (reign  of  Jah&ngfr),  vi.  393, 
409  ;  with  Eh&n  Jah&n  LodI,  viii.  15 ; 
killed,  19 

Dary&  Eh&n  Lodi,  y.  3,  79,  85 

Daryk  Kh&n  Loh&nl,  iy.  442,  454,  y.  105 

Dary&  Eh&n  Sarw&ni,  iy.  463 

Dary&  Eh&n  (of  Sind),  i.  234,  235,  236, 
275,  276,  809 

Dastam  E&kshtd,  vi.  77,  79 

Datta  Patel,  viii.  146 

Datta  Sindhia.    See  Sindhia 

D&dd,  son  of  Sulaim&n  Eir&nl,  becomes 
king,  iy.  510,  y.  372  ;  character,  373 ; 
kills  Lodi,  iv.  511,  v.  373;  besieged 
in  Patna,  iv.  512,  y.  374 ;  escapes, 
iv.  512,  y.  378;  flies  to  Orissa,  382, 
384,  yi.  45 ;  pursued  and  defeated,  y. 
384, 387,  vi.  41 ;  makes  peace,  iy.  513, 
y.  388 ;  attacks  T&nda,  397 ;  beheaded, 
iv.  513,  y.  400,  525,  vi.  54 

D&<id  Eh&n  Pani,  vii.  433,  446,  448, 
466,  viii.  260 ;  defeat  and  death,  452 

DkUd  Eh&n  (reign  of  Bah&dur  Sh&h), 
dealings  with  Mahrattas,  viii.  260 

BkM  SaljCiki,  ii.  274,  277 

Daulat&b&d  (Deogfr)  made  the  capital, 
iii.  239,  614;  forced  immigration, 
239,  244,  614  ;  siege  and  conquest  of, 
vu.  36 

Daulat  Eh&n,  iv.  40-44;  aspires  to 
the  throne,  44  ;  submits  to  Ehizr 
Eh&n,  45 

Daulat  Eh&n,  of  Bij&pdr,  vii.  23 

Daulat  Eh&n,  patron  of  Sher  Sh&h,  iv. 
321 

Daulat  Eh&n  Loh&ni,  v.  110,  vi.  199 

Daulat  Eh&n  Lodi,  y.  22,  469 ;  invites 
Bkbar,  23, 106 ;  written  to  by  B&bar,iy. 
234,  239,  240 ;  waits  upon  B&bar,  y. 
25,  106;  death,  25 

Daulat  Eh&n  Ujl&la,  iv.  492,  495,  533 

D&war-Bakhsh,  Prince,  vi.  419,  435, 
436,  438 

Debal,  conquest  of,  i.  120 

Deb&l,  B&na,  ii.  375 

Degh  (mortars),  iv.  401,  y.  132,  350 

Dehli,  historical  account  of,  viii.  10 
said  to  be  taken  by  Ma8*6d,  ii.  531 
conquered  by  Muhammad  Ghori,  216 
invaded  from  AjmSr,  225  ;  revolt  at, 
237;  besieged  by  Turk  rebt^ls,  341 
attemnt  to  surprise,  356,  377 ;  bom- 
bardea  with  gold,  iii.  41 ;  'Alku-d  din's 
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buildings,  69 ;  *Al&a-d  dSn  builds  Siii, 
iii.  191,  200;  beset  by  Mew&ttis,104; 
attacked  by  Mughals,  166,  190;  de- 
populated  by  Mubammad  Tughlik, 
239,  613;  return  of  emigrants,  244, 
614  ;  desolate,  244-6  ;  decorations, 
668;  anarcby  at,  iv.  31;  buildings 
raised  or  repaired  by  Firoz,  iii.  383 ; 
attacked  and  taken  by  Timtlr,  43U, 
433,  iv.  36 ;  sacked  by  Timtir,  iii.  446, 
603;  described  by  Tlm6r,  447.  604; 
pestilence  at,  iv.  36;  its  territories 
divided,  ib, ;  described  by  Amfr  Ehusrd, 
iii.  624;  by  Sbah&bu-d  din,  676; 
court  of,  679 ;  described  by  Ibn  Bat6ta, 
689,  612 ;  B&bar  at,  iv.  266,  269 ;  at- 
tacked by  Jaunpdr,  306,  v.  78,  86, 
87;  Sber  Sh&h's  buildings,  iv.  419, 
476;  Isl&m  Sb&h*8,499;  held  by  T&d- 
g&r  N&sir,  203 ;  recovered  bj  Ham&- 
y<in,  V.  239 ;  massacre  at,  viii.  23,  64, 
88 ;  put  to  ransom  by  N&dir  Sb&h,  90; 
attacked  by  Ssfdar  Jang,  136 ;  Abroad 
Abd&lt  at,  146;  plunder  of,  146,  147, 
276;  Old,  iii.  446,  447,  603 

Dehliw&lis  (coins),  ii.  242 

Denarius,  i.  461 

Deogir  taken,  iii.  40,  69,  77  ;  rebels  and 
is  reconouered,  200,  201,  214;  named 
Daulat&D&d  and  made  the  capital,  238, 
614;  revolt  at,  267-8  ;  lost,  261 

Deop&l  Ham&ma,  v.  161 

Deo  Kdi,  Kin^of  Bljanagar, iv.  112, 121 

Dewal  K&ni,  iii.  646,  561,  662,  666 

Dewar,  ruler  of  Ma'bar,  i.  69 ;  iii.  32,  62 

Dbalila,  conquered,  i.  176 

Dbankal  Singh,  succeeds  Ajit  Singh, 
viii.  44,  340 

Dhar  R&j,  K&i  of  Jesalmtr,  i.  293 

Dbarsiya,  son  of  Gbach,  i.  164 ;  dies, 
166 

Dh&r(ir  taken,  vii.  20 

Diamonds,  iv.  26 7>  vii.  84 ;  mines,  vi. 
344 

Dib  T&wagbOi,  iii.  21 

Dig,  taken  by  English,  viii.  362,  370 

Dil&war  Kh'&n,  son  of  Daulat  Eh&n, 
V.  23,  29,  30 

DiKiwar  Kh&u,  officer  of  Jah&ngtr,  vi. 

296-7 
Diloz&ks,  vi.  312 
Dilcr  Jang.    See  'Abdu-s  Samad 
Dilor  Kbkn,  vii.  268, 272, 274, 277,  279, 

287 
Din&r,i.461,viii.  31 
Din-pan&h,  v.  124,  viii.  11 
Dirham,  i.  461,  viii.  31 
Dismounting  for  combat,  i.  636 
Distances  in  IIind(iBt&n,  vii.  162 
•'Divine  Faith,"  v.  636,  vi.  3,  163 


Diw&ij,  King  of  Sind.  i.  140 

Do-aspahs,  iii.  192,  626 

Dogs,  prorision  respecting,  L  449 

Drake,  Mr.,  viii.  324-6 

Drachma,  i.  461 

Drinking,  habit  of,  ii.  108,  139,   14t, 

146, 181, 186;  iii.  102, 126,  127,  171, 

180,  217,  287,  306;  iv.  226  ;   vi.  260, 

286,  341,  367,  361,  499 
DdtL  Chaghat&i,  iii.  42 
D6dfl,  i.  216 
J)6dk  II.,  i.  217 
Duhar,  defeated,  i.  124 
Dulabh  R&m,  K&ja,  viii.  328,  426,  428 
D<il  Chain  (Cband)  of  Bbatnir,  iii.  422, 

488 
Dur&rl  tribe,  ii.  413 
Durga  D&s,  vii.  J  87,  301.  304,  404 
Durgkvati,  Rknf  of  Garha,  v.  169,  244, 

288;  vi.  31,  118 
Ddr  Samundar,  conquered,  iii.  49,  87,  203 

Earthquakes,  iv.  466;  v.  99;  vii.  183, 
496 

Egypt,  Sult&n  of,  sends  fleet  to  India, 
viii.  387 

Elephants,  i.  26;  u.  26,  40,  142,  251, 
464 ;  iii.  89,  91,  103,  160,  203,  204, 
219,  234,  296,  306,  309,  313,  316, 
433,  437,  439,  441, 444,  498, 499,  502, 
676,  618;  iv.  106,  109,  178,252,397, 
424,  661 ;  v.  28,  86,  87,  262, 288,  289, 
291,  294,  306,  379,  394,  403,  466; 
vi.  63,  69,  121 ;  232, 330, 463 ;  viiL  60 

Ellora,  Caves  of,  vii.  189 

English,  first  use  of  the  word  Angrez, 
vi.  340 ;  defeat  Portuguese,  340.  Se^ 
British 

Europeans,  gunners,  iv.  268 ;  sack  and 
bum  Thatta,  i.  276 ;  at  Surat,  v.  347  ; 
grant  passes  for  ships  to  Mecca,  402, 
620;atcourtofAkbar,vi.42,67,69,85; 
capture  ships,  337 ;  European  carriage, 
347  ;  destruction  of  at  H6gli,  vii.  31, 
42,  211 ;  in  Malabar,  viii.  386  ;  settle- 
ments of  various  nations  of,  127 

Faizi,  Shaikh,  v.  166,  637,  644,  670, 
vi.  239,  240  ;  embassy  to  the  Dakhin  ; 
V.  400,  467,  vi.  88. 147 ;  death,  131,  203 

Faizu-llah  Kh(in  Rohilla,  viii.  302.  312 

Fakhru-d  din,  Sult&n  of  Sun^-g&nw, 
iii.  303 

Fanjab,  the,  i.  86 

Famines,  i.  280,  281 ;  iii.  146,  238.  244, 
246,  246,  612, 619  ;  v.  490 ;  vi.  21,  94, 
187,  193;  vii.  24,  263,  328,  666;  nii. 
36,  228,  230 

Farhat  Kh&n,  vi.  46,  48 

Farid  Eh&n.    See  Shcr  Sh&h 
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Farfd  Bukh&ri,  Shaikh,  afterwards  Mur- 
taz(L  Eh&n,  t.  429,  452 ;  ▼!.  66,  69, 
97,  116,  125,  135,  160,  182,  193,  265, 
267,  270,  295,  301 

Fariddn,  uncle  of  Mirza  Hakim,  r. 
421-3-5,  448,  450 

Farmulis,  iv.  352,  444,  459,  547 

Farnikh  Siyar,  deputy  of  his  father  in 
Bengal,  vii.  438 ;  claims  the  crown, 
434,  439, 560 ;  army  sent  against,  434; 
victory,  435;  defeats  Jah&nd&r,  437, 
561  ;  appoints  his  ministers,  442 ; 
character,  442,  471 ;  his  murders  and 
other  punishments,  443 ;  epoch  of  his 
reign,  446;  his  rival  princes  blinded, 
448 ;  difficulties  with  tne  Saiyids,  450 ; 
deposed,  477 ;  murdered,  480 

Farrukh-z&d,  Sult&n,  ii.  275,  483;  iv. 
203,  204 

Fars,  army  of,  invades  Sind,  i.  139,  140 

F&rfikfs,  vi.  137 

Fath  Jang.     See  Niz&mu-l  Mulk 

Fath  Kh&n,  J^m,  i.  2*29 

Fath  Kh&n,  son  of  Flroz,  death,  iv.  12, 
vi.  228 

Fath  Kh&n,  son  of  Malik  *Ambar, 
murders  Niz&mSh&h,vii.  27;  36,39,43 

Fath  Malika,  iv.  352,  et  seg, 

FathpOr  Sikri,  foundation  of,  v.  332, 334 

Fathu-llah  Kh&n,vii.  368,  370,371,392 

Fathu-Uah  Shfr&zl,  v.  441,  469;  vi.  84. 
See  *Azdu-d  daula 

Fdzil  Kokalt&sh,  Mir,  i.  309,  311 

Fid&i  Kh&n,  vi.  418,  420,  425,  427 

Firdaus.&r&mg&h,  title  of  Muhammad 
Sh'ah,  viii.  112 

Firdaus.mak&nf,  title  of  Sh&h  Jah&n, 
vii.  213 

Firdasf,  iv.  189 

Fire-temples,  v.  530 

Fire-worship,  ii.  163,  v.  530 ;  in  Upper 
India,  559 

Firingis.    See  Europeans 

Firoz,  J&m,  i.  234,  276,  309,  310,  312, 
313;  V.  193 

Firoz  Jang.     See  Gh&ziu-d  din 

Firoz  Shfch,  Sult&n,  birth,  iii.  271, 
273,  266 ;  education,  274  ;  offices,  274 ; 
accession,  i.  226,  iii.  266,  275,  vi. 
221  ;  rivals,  ui.  276.  278  ;  fights 
Mughals,  278,  vi.  223;  march  to 
Dehli,  iii.  281,  287  ;  plot  to  kill,  290, 
iv.  9  ;  his  khutba,  iii.  292  ;  edicts, 
293;  expedition  to  Lakhnauti,  293, 
vi.  225,  376;  returns  to  Dehll,  iii. 
297;  builds  Ffrozfcb&d,  302,  vi.  225; 
second  expedition  to  Lakhnauti,  iii. 
305,  iv.  9 ;  caught  tippling  iii.  306 ; 
found.s  Jaunpilr,  307  ;  makes  peace 
with  Bengal,  309 ;  marches  to  J&jna- 
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^r,  312,  iv.  10;  elephant  hunting, 
iii.  314;  lost,  315;  his  buildings, 
317,  354,  382,  iv.  7  ;  takes  Nagarkot, 
iii.  317,  vi.  226;  expedition  to  Thatta, 
iii.  319,  iv.  12;  retreats  to  Gujar&t, 
iii.  323,  iv.  12;  in  the  Ran  of  Kach, 
iii.  324 ;  returns  to  Thatta,  329 ;  which 
surrenders,  334;  encourages  slavery, 
340;  invested  by  Khalifa  of  Egypt, 
342,  387,  vi.  225  ;  his  court,  iii.  343 ; 
his  happy  reign,  317,  344;  taste  for 
gardens,  345;  moves  stone  columns, 
350 ;  palaces  of,  354 ;  provides  employ- 
ment, 355 ;  establishments,  356 ;  coins, 
357  ;  hospitals,  etc.,  861,  385  ;  his 
tonsure,  362  ;  abolishes  cesses,  363 ; 
bums  a  Brahman,  365 ;  his<*  Victories," 
374  ;  abolishes  torture,  375  ;  treat- 
ment of  heretics  and  infidels,  377; 
prohibits  use  of  gold  and  ornaments, 
363,  382;  panegyric  of,  536;  his 
khutba  read  at  Ghazni,  566  ;  age  and 
infirmity,  iv..l4;  power  in  the  hands 
of  Kh&n  Jah&n,  15 ;  death  of  his  son, 
12,  vi.  228 ;  abdicates  iv.  16 ;  resumes 
government,  17;  death,  18;  character, 
18;  his  public  works,  18;  his  canal, 
iii.  300,  433,  iv.  8,  11,  vi.  225,  vii. 
86 ;  his /dM,  iii.  350,  viii.  11 

Firoz  Sh&h,  son  of  Isl&m  Sh&h,  succeeds 
Isl&m  Sh&h,  V.  43,  vL  180 ;  killed  by 
*Adall,  V.  45 

Flood  at  Ghazni,  ii.  114 

"  Foreign  amirs,"  iii.  252-3-7-9,  260 

Fortune- telling,  i.  331 

French,  viii.  383,  391,  392,  437 

Fruits,  vi  348,  371 

Fdft,  son  of  Dfehir,  i.  166,  178,  192-5 

Fai&d  Ghori  Shansabt,  ii.  282 

FCir,  King  of  Hind,  u.  157 ;  vi.  475, 557 ; 
viii.  420 

Gahrs,  iii.  71,  76,  78,  83,  427,  431,  446, 

450,  456,  462,  466, 471,  491,  494,  506, 

507,  549,  551 ;  v.  562 
Gajpati,  R&j&,  v.  377,  399,  418,  419 ; 

VI.  41,  55 
Gakkars,  i  u.  233,  297,  322,  347,  444, 
Gakkhurs,)     447,  563;  iii.  70;  iv.  234, 

389,  890,  415,  419,  493,  496,  551  ; 

V.  37,  114,  147,  163-166,  278,489; 

vi.  219,  307,  309,  310,  370,  555,  568 
Gakkhar    country    described,  v.    278; 

conquered,  279 
Gardens  of  Firoz  Sh&h,  iii.  345 
G&rdis,  viii.  155,  221,  400 
Gargaj.  iii.  82,  146,  165,  174 
Garha-katanka,  conquest  of,  v.  169,  288, 

309;  vi.  30,  118 
Garhl,  v.  200,  381 ;  vi.  67 
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Ganh&sp,  Prince,  ii.  438 

Gaur,  taken  by  Sher  Sh&h,  vr.  360 

Ghakan.    See  Gakkan. 

Ghani  Kh&n,  w>n  of  Mun'im  Eh&n, 
T.  280 

Ghaaitf  Besam,  Tiii.  428-9 

Gh&z&n  Kh&n,  iii.  1,  5 ;  sends  embassy 
to  China,  46 

Gh&zf  £h&n,  iy.  240,  241,  244,  245 ; 
his  library,  246 

Gh&zi  Malik  (Tughlik  Sh&h),  his  origin, 
iii.  271 ;  barrier  to  the  Mughals,  i.  341, 
iii.  199 ;  at  Deob&lpdr,  224 ;  marches 
against  Ehusrti  and  kills  him,  226 ; 
becomes  King  as  Ghiy&su-d  din.  228, 

Gh&zln-d  cUn  Khkn,  Firoz  Jang,  vii.  190, 
322, 323,  327,  331,  335, 337,  343,  359, 
379,  421,  507;  death,  426;  character, 
553 

Gh&ziu-d  dfh  Eh&n,  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  yii. 
522,  525,  yiii.  317 

Gh&ziu-d  din,  Im&du-l  Mulk,  made  Niz&m 
and  Amiru-l  umard,  yiiL    121,  135 
318;    defends  Debli  against  Safdar 
Jang,     136,     320;      attacks     Suraj 
Mai  J&t,  384 ;  deposes  Ahmad  Sh&h 
140;  made  unuUr,  141,  323,  384  ;  pro 
cures    murder    of    'Akibat     Kn&n 
142;  blinds  Emperor   Ahmad,   143 
323;   raises  *Alamgir  to  the  throne 
323 ;   mutiny  against,  238 ;    Emperor 
wishes  to  make  him  prisoner,  239 
seizes  widow  of  Mu'inu-1  Mulk,  240 
transactions  with  Ahmad  Abd&ll,  241 
with  Suraj   Mai  J&t,  363 ;    marries 
daughter   of    Mu'inu-l   Mulk,   168 
quarrels  with  Najlbu-d  daula,   168 
169, 266 ;  leagues  with  Mahrattos,  169 
170, 266, 268  ;  orders  death  of  'Alam- 
gir,  170,  242;  with  Shuj&'u-d  daula, 
221   278 

Gh&ziMahdis,  iy.  502 

Ghazni  surrenders  to  Alptigfn,  ii.  178, 
iy.  159;  flood  at,  ii.  114;  taken  and 
lost  again  by  Ghorians,  280,  291 ; 
burnt,  288 ;  taken  by  Ogtai,  568,  569 ; 
plundered  and  destroyed,  iy.  211 

Gbazniyides,  ii.  255,  266 ;  end  of,  281, 
iii.  37,  iy.  212 ;  coins  of,  ii.  478 

Ghiy&s  Beg,  I*tim&du-d  daula,  father  of 
Nlir  Jah&n,  \\,  382,  397,  402,  403,  404 

Ghiy&su-d  din  Balban,  Sult&n  (Ulugh 
£:h&n),  iii.  38,  97,  546,  598 ;  kills  his 
soyereign,  593 

Ghiy&su-d  din  Ghori,  ii.  258,  292,  297  ; 
iii.  37 ;  iv.  211 

Ghiy&BU-d  din,  Sult&n  of  Lakhnautl,  ii. 
317 

Ghiy&su-d  d(n,  Sult&n  of  M&ndd,  iy. 
654 ;  yi.  349 


Ghiy&su-d  din  Tughlik,  Sult&n,  ascends 
the  throne, i.  341, iii.  228, 606,  yi.  186; 
marches  against  Lakhnautl,  iii.  234, 
609;  death,  235,  610 

Ghor,  conquered  by  Mas' (id,  ii.  195 

Ghorf  dynasty,  ii.  258,  282,  iy.  146  ; 
coins  of,  ii.  478 

Ghul&m  £&dir,  confined,  yiii.  303 ;  his 
atrocious  conduct  to  royal  family,  244  ; 
death,  253 

Ghuzz  (Turks),  ii.  250,  280,  293 ;  iii.  66 

Giridhar,  R&ja  of  AU&h&b&d,  yii.  486, 516 

Giridhar,  B&ja  of  M&lw&,  yiii.  48,  261 

Gobind  Pandit,  yiii.  149,  269,  280 

Gobind  R&l  of  Dehli,  ii.  295,  297 

Gobri,  y.  669 

Gold,  its  absorption,  iii.  583 

GK>lkonda,  embassy  to,  y.  460;  far' 
mdn  to,  yii.  51,  53 ;  territory,  108  ; 
Aurangzeb's  campaign  against,  109; 
sues  for  peace,  115;  princess  mar- 
ried to  Aurangzeb's  son,  119;  siege 
and  conquest,  323 ;  history  of,  336  ; 
Siyaji's  connexion  with,  286 

Gonds,  yi.  30,  yii.  50 

Gopik&  B&i,  yiii.  287 

Grain,  prices  of,  iii.  146,  192,  244,  344, 
583,  612,  619,  iy.  476 

Grassias,  y.  439,  446-7 

Greek  fire,  ri.  460 

Gubree  language,  y.  568 

Gdjars,  iy.  231,  234,  236,  240,  476, 
yi.  303 

G(ijar  Eh&n,  minister  of  D&(id,  iy.  511, 
612;  V.  378,  386;  yi.  39 

Gujar&t, )  description  of,  i.  67 ;  reyolts 

Guzcrat,  j  in,  iii.  214,  256,  259,  262  ; 
Firoz  Sh&h  retreats  to,  323 ;  how 
goyemed,  326 ;  revenues  of,  328,  iy. 
12;  held  by  Zafar  Eb&n,  37;  at 
B&bar's  inyasion,  259  ;  kings  of,  306 ; 
Akbar's  campaigns  in,  y.  339,  361, 
yi.  37 ;  Jah&ngir's  yisit,  yi.  353;  Kings 
of,  236 

Gulbadan  Begam,  y.  391 

Gulrukh  Begam,  y.  348,  404 

Guns,  iy.  265,  268,  274,  279,  280,  284 ; 
y.  131,  252,  360,  601;  vi.  90,  139, 
456 ;  yii.  101 ;  yiii.  74,  83,  400 

Gunpowder,  early  use  in  India,  yi.  455 

Gurp&l,  H&f,  ii.  168 

Gursb&sp  Sh&h,  ii.  310 

Gursiya,  i.  204 

Guru  Gobind,  vii.  566 

Gw&lior,  besieged  by  Mahmfid,  ii.  467 ; 
taken  by  Muhammad  Ghorf.  227  ;  sur- 
rendered to  Eutbu-d  din,  305 ;  taken 
by  Altamsh,  327;  B&bar*8  descrip- 
tion, iv.  281 ;  surrendered  to  Sher 
Sh&h,  886  i  391,  466 ;  besieged,  y.  20, 
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167 ;  garrendered  by  Sahail,  259, 498 ; 
taken  by  Sult&ii  Ibxthim,  t.  486 

Habshis,  t.  363.    See  Sidis 

H&fiz  Rabmat  Eb&n,  yiii.  146, 148, 221, 

269,  270, 279,  303-812, 398, 410, 422 
Haibat  Kb&n  Garg-and&z,  t.  8,  33,  89 
Haidar&b&d,  conquest  of,  yii.  Ill,  315, 

318  323 
Haidar  ('All)  N&ik,  tIu.  288,  437 
Haidar  Dogblat,  Mirza,  iy.  496,  497, 

498;  y.  127,  131,204 
Haidar  EoU  Kb&n,  vii.  483,  501,  504-7, 

511-12-13.14-15-16-17-18,  520,  522, 

527,  531,  572 
Hahai.  King  of  Eandab&r,  i.  22 
H&ji  Kb&n  of  Kasbmir,  vi.  307 
H&ji  Eb&n  (Akbar's  rei^),  vi.  21 
H&]i  Maula,  reyolt  of,  iii.  175 
Hajjaj,  i.  118,  pan. ;  deatb,  123,  157 ; 

163, 171, 173, 180,  185, 186, 188, 189, 

429,  430,  431,  437  ;  ▼.  159 
Hakfm  Aba-l  Fatb.  yi.  80 
H&l,  King  of  Hinddflt&n,  i.  f06,  109 
Hamdis,  li.  283 
Hkmid  Kb&n  Habsbi,  vi.  433 
H&midKbkn  (uncle  of  Niz&mu-l  Mulk), 

Yii.  523,  527,  528,  529,  554 
Hamir  Deo,  iii.  171,  179 
Hamira,  tbe  title,  ii.  8, 428 
H&mtin,  i.  216 
Ham-zab&n  of  Surat,  y.  349 
Hard&s  R&i,  yi.  287 
Hardat,  ii.  42,  460 
Hardw4r,  destruction  of  pilgrims  at,  yiii« 

230 
Harp&l  Deo  of  Deogir,  ill  215^  564 
H&runu-r  Rashid,  i.  445 
Hasan  G&ng6,  iii.  258;  becomes  king, 

261»  328,339;  yiii.  15 
Hasan,  tbe  Ebalif,  i.  421 
Hasan  Eb&n  Mew&tti,  y.  35 ;  defeated 

and  killed,  36,  37 
Hasan  Maimandi,  ii.  189,  504,  509,  519, 

520 
Hasan  Mirza,  Sb&b,  1.  308 
Hasan  Sab&b,  first  of  the  Assassins,  ii. 

48.5,  490,  492,  573 
Hasan  Saiyid,  reyolts  in  Ma' bar,  iii.  243 
Hasb&m,  the  Khalif,  i.  441 
Hash&m,  in  Sind,  i.  444 
Hasnak,  ii.  88,  497,499;  iy.  151 
Hastings,  Warren,  arriyal,  yiii.  229;  at 
Benares,  229  ;  his  recall,  230 ;  fights 

a  duel,  231 
Hauz-i  Eh&ss  described,  iii.  441,  500, 

501 
Hazar-din&ri.     See  Malik  E&fOr 
Haz&ra  tribes,  i.  239,  303 
Heads,  pyramids  and  towers  of,  iiL  48j 


74,  197,  198,  297,  405,  504 ;  iy.  227, 
272,  277 ;  y.  5,  368 
Hellenes,  i.  379 

Heretics,  bow  dealt  with,  iii.  377,  426 
Hij&zi  lanj^uage,  i.  133 
Hiromat  Eh&n,  Aurangzeb.'s  general,  yii. 

366 

Himt!&,  defeats  Eir&nis,  iy.  606,  y.  243, 

yi.  199;  title  of  R&ja  Bikram&jit,  ib. 

y.  252;  defeats  IbrlihSm  Sdr  Sult&n, 

iy.  507,  y.  243-245 ;    besieges  Ba- 

y&na,  iy.-507,  y.  244, 490;  ongin,  48, 

241,  yi.  199;  defeats  Junaid«  y.  48; 

defeats  tbe  Moghals,  58;  marches  to 

Dehll,  60,  245,  250;  defeats  tbe  Mu- 

ghals  there,  61 ;   occupies  Dehll,  63, 

250  ;    defeated,  65,  262  ;    kiUed  by 

Akbar,  66,  482  ;   by  Bair&m  Eh&n, 

252 ;  destrootion  of  his  &mily,  yi.  21 

Hind,         )  praise  and  description  of, 

Hindast&n,f      iii.  28, 562, 574 ;  yiii.  3 ; 

extent  of,  iii.  31,  y.  186 ;  language  of, 

iii.  556,  562  ;  B&bar*s  account  of,  iy. 

220 ;  reyenues  of,  see  Beyenues 

Hind&l  Mirza,  y.  36,  37,  38,  40,  144, 

188, 190,  yi.  17;  rises  against  Hura&- 

y^,  y.  201,  202,  203;   flight,   205, 

206,  207,  220, 222-228,  229, 230, 231, 

232 ;  killed,  234 

Hindi,  )  language,  iii.  556,  562,    iy. 

Hindt!&i,f    535,    y.  671 ;     translations 

from,  yiiL  207;   books  at  Nagarkot, 

yi.  227 

Hind(k  history,  Firisbta's  summary,  yi. 

532;  kings,  lists  of,  yiii.  207,  208 
Hind(is,  classes  of,  i.  16,  76,  88 ;  in  ser- 
yice  of  Ghaznf,  ii.  32,  59,  125,  127, 
130,  142,  448 
Hind6  Beg,  yi.  15 
Hiraj  of  Ajmir,  ii.  219,  225 
His&mu-d  din  Auz  Ehiljf,  ii.  315,  317 
Holkar,  J  as  want  R&o,  at  siege  of  Bhart- 
pilr,  yiii.  352,  367,  369,  370 ;  peace 
made  with  Britisb,  353,  371 
Holkar,  Malhar  R&o,  attacks  M&lw&,  yiii. 
261 ;  besieges  S&mbhar,  51 ;    attacks 
Jaiptir,  61,  117;   in  league  against 
Suraj  Mai  J&t,  384 ;  attacks  the  Ro- 
billas,  118;  joins  Gh&zia-d  din,  266, 
321 ;  plunders  the  Emperor  Ahmad  at 
Sikandra,    142,  322,    384;    marches 
with  Ra^hun&tb  R&o  towards  DehU, 
266;  joins   tbe    Bb&o's  armv,  273; 
strength  of  his  force,  400 ;  with  Adina 
Beg,  169 ;  plunders  tbe  Robillas,  272 ; 
routed  by  Abd&lis,  27:>,  274 ;  in  tbe 
adyance  against  Ahmad  Sh&h,   146 ; 
flight   from    P&nlpat   154,   171;    in 
league  with  Jaw&bir  Singh  J&t,  364 ; 
captures  the  impostor  Bh&o,  385 
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Holkar,  Tdkaji,  transactions  with    the 

Rohillas,  viii.  305  ;  defeated,  308 
HorscSf  import  trade,  L  69,  iii.  33 
Horses  and  horsemen,  iii.  107, 168, 197, 

625 
Hoshang,  Prince,  vi.  430,  437,  438 
Hoshang,  Sult&n  of  M&nd(i,  iv.  552,  vi. 

349 
Hospitals,  iii.  361,  vi.  385,  286 
HCigli,  taken  from  Europeans,  vii.  31,  211 
Hul&kd  Mughal,  ii.  358,  381,  384,  674 ; 

iii.  38,  46,  102,  103 
Hum&yi&n  (JBmperor),  his  first  serrices, 
iv.  249,  253,  256,  266,  274;  his 
father's  last  injunctions,  42;  acces- 
sion, ▼.  118,  188;  hchaviour  to  his 
brothers,  t^. ;  state  arrangements,  119 ; 
obtains  EMinjar,  ri.  9 ;  campaign  in 
Gujar&t,  y.  180,yi.  12;  defeats  and  pur- 
sues Sult&n  Bah&dur,  y.  191 ;  takes 
M&ndti,  192;  and  Ahmad&b&d,  193 ; 
and  Champ&nir,  194;  defeats  Sult&n 
Mahm6d,  iy.  349,  ▼.  189;  besieges  Chu- 
nfcr,  iy.  350,  357,  y.  199 ;  takes  Garhi, 
201 ;  action  against  Sher  Sh&h, iv. 356 ; 
takes  Chun&r,  359,  y.  138;  makes 
terms  with  Sher  Sh&h,  iv.  362 ;  invades 
Bengal,  363,  v.  200,  vi.  11,  19;  oc- 
cupies Gaur,  iy.  368,  y.  112,  141 ;  re- 
tires from  Bengal,  iv.  369 ;  defeated  at 
Garhi.  v.  110 ;  defeated  by  Sher  Sh&h 
at  Chaunsk,  iv.  375,  v.  113, 141, 202-3 ; 
rescued  from  drowning  at  Chaunsk, 
113,  143,  205;  his  queen  made  pri- 
soner, iv.  375,  v.  113;  bridge  over  the 
Ganges,  vi.  20;  defeated  at  Kanauj, 
iv.  380,  v.  130,  143,  205 ;  deserted 
by  Ekmr&n,  130,  204 ;  flight  of,  i. 
316,  iv.  383,  387,  v.  205;  at  Lahari, 
i.  316  ;  marries  Maryam  Mak&ni,  v. 
207;  marches  against  Tatta,  208; 
besieges  Sihw&n,  i.  317,  v.  208;  re- 
tires t<)  Joudhptir,  i.  317,  v.  211 ;  to 
'Umarkot,  i.  318,  v.  212,  218  ;  at  J  fin, 
i.  318,  V.  214;  birth  of  Akbar,  v  214  ; 
goes  to  Kandah&r,i.  318;  proceeds  to- 
wards 'Irkk,  V.  217 ;  at  Hir&t,  218;  at 
Eaiidiih&r  and  E&bul,  iv.  2 1 7 ;  meets 
Shdh  of  Persia,  v.  218  ;  at  Eandah&r, 
219,222;  obtains  E&bul,  222;  loses 
it,  22^;  recovers  it,  226;  at  battle 
of  Kipchkk,  145 ;  defeats  and  for- 
gives K&mr&n,  229;  attacks  Halkb, 
V.  2.'^0;  retreats,  231  ;  loses  and  re- 
covers E&bul,  232,  233;  crosses  the 
Indus,  iv.  498,  v.  234;  blinds 
E&mr&n,  147,  235  ;  retires  to  E&bul, 
iv.  499  V.  234;  marches  again  to 
India,  236;  reaches  Lahore,  237; 
defeats  forces  of  Sikandar,  237;   re- 


gains Dchli,  y.  239  ;  death,  239 ;  cha- 
racter, 240;  called  after  death  Jannai 
Athydni,  187 
Hum&ydn  Sh&h  Bahmanl,  vi.  234 
Hurmat  Kh&n  Rohilla,  viii.  347 
Husain  'All,  Saiyid,  fights  for  'A«am 
Sh&h,    vii.  546;    supports    Farmkb 
Siyar,435, 439,561 ;  severely  wounded, 
440;    created  Amiru-l  umard,   442; 
exaltation  of,  571 ;   marches  agaiiwt 
Ajft  Singh,  446 ;  claims  the  aubaditri 
or    the    Dakhin,    448-9;    threaten! 
Farrukh  Siyar,  449 ;  in  the  Dakhin, 
451 ;  secret  orders  for  opposing  him, 
452,  464,  476 ;    defeats  Dkdd  Eh&n 
Pan(,  452 ;  proceedings  in  the  Dakhin, 
461 ;   struggles  with  the  Mahrattas, 
462,  466 ;   makes  a  peace  which  the 
Emperor    rejects,  468-9;    Emperor's 
opposition,  viii.  260 ;  marches  to  Conrt, 
vii.  471,  474,  476;  deposes  Farrukh 
Siyar,  476 ;  differences  with  his  brother, 
481,  487;  besieges  Agra,  483;  appro- 
priates all  the  treasures  of  Agra,  484; 
oesieges  All&h&b&d,  486;  quarrels  with 
with  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  489,  492;   hii 
armies  defeated,  496, 497  ;  proceeds  tc 
the  Dakhin,  500  ;  murdered,  501,  672; 
character,  481,  519 
Husain   Arghfm,    Sh&h,   treatment    oi 
Hum&y6n,  v.  206,  208 ;    compels  him 
to  retreat,  209-216 
Husain  Farmuli,  Mi&n,  iv.  546 
Husain  bi-1  Ear^,  Sult&n,  i.  304 
Husain  Eh&n  Afgh&n,  vii.  491 
Husain  Kh&n  Tukriya.  v.  468,  496,  603 
Husain  Euli  Kh&n  Turkoman,  v.  365-6 ; 
created  Ehdn-Jah&n,  362;    govemoi 
of  Panj&b,  362 ;  governor  of  Bengal, 
395;    besieges  Nagarkot,  507;    pur- 
sues    Mirza    Ibr&hiro,    507;     cam- 
paign in  Bengal,  397,  399;    defeats 
Dadd  and    beheads   him,  400,  526; 
death,  410,  vi.  54 
Husain  Lang&h,  Sult&n,  i.  233,  316 
Husain  Xiz&ra  Shkh  raised  to  the  throne, 

vii.  27 :  taken  and  imprisoned,  43 
Husain  SuMn  of  Jaunptfr,  v.   83,-  86; 
attacks  Dchli,  87  ;  defeated  by  Bahlol, 
88,89 
Husain  Sult&n  of  Multfen,  v.  472 
HQshang,  iv.  60 

[vi.  59 

'Ibkdat-khfena,  Akbar's,  v.  390, 409, 517, 

Ibn  BatGta  at  Dehll,  iii.  585  ;  his  history 

of  India,  590 ;  ambassador  to  China, 

620 

Ibrahim  Husain  Mirza,  v.  315,  330, 331, 

343,  344,   351,   354,  358,  503,  506, 

509 ;  vi.  38,  123,  125 
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Ibr&bim  Eh&n  (Akbar's  reign),  t.  295, 

302»  305 
Ibr&hfm  Khka  (Jah&ngfr's  reign),    vi. 

344,  390,  408,  409,  410 
Ibr&bim  Kb&n  G&rdi,  tIu.  155,  264, 273, 

275,  279,  400 ;  deatb,  281 
Ibr&bim  Eb&n  Sdr,  brotber-in-law  of 

'  A(iali,T.51 ;  flics  from*Adali,52;  defeats 
bis  forces,  i^.,  243;  assumes  royalty, 
52 ;  defeated  by  Sikandar,  56,  243 ; 
defeated  by  Himd,  iv.  607,  t.  244, 
245 ;  flies  to  Orissa,  iy.  507,  ▼.  245 ; 
taken  prisoner  and  slain,  iv.  507,  t.  245 

Ibr&bim  Lodi,Sult&n, reign,  V.  7  ;  ascends 
tbe  tbrone,  7 ;  murders  Jal&lu-d  din, 
13 ;  defeats  Isl&m  Kb&n,  15 ;  takes 
E&lpi,  105:  takes  Gw&Iior,  13,  486; 
flies  to  Bay&na,  490 ;  bis  nobles  dis- 
contented, iv.  324 ;  attacks  R&n& 
Sank&,  Y.  16;  bis  cruelty,  23,  24; 
B&bar  sends  embassy  to,  iv.  234 ;  de- 
feats B&bar*B  advanced  force,  241, 
242 ;  character,  252  ;  defeated  by 
B&bar,  254,  290 ;  slain,  256,  325,  t. 
26 ;  plenty  during  bis  reign,  iy.  475 

Ibr&bfm,  Mirza,  of  Badakbsb&n,  y.  227, 
228,230,231,232,  249 

Ibr&bim  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  yi.  91 

Ibr&him  Sh&b,  Sult&n  of  Jaunpdr,  iy.  88, 
41,  63,  85 

Ibr&bim,  Sult&n  (Gbazniyide),ii.  198,257, 

276,  483,  510,  iy.  204,  522;  con- 
quests in  India,  y.  162,  559 

Idols,  destruction  of,  iy.  447»  y.  486,  yii. 

184,  187,  188 
Ikb&l  £h&n,  iy.  31 ;  joins  N&siru-d  din, 

33 ;  becomes  actual  ruler,  i^. ;  de- 
feated by  TimQr,  35;  recovers  Dehii, 

36 ;  wars,  37 ;  deatb,  40 
Ikb&lmanda,  Mughal^  iii.  199,  548 
Ikd&la  besieged,  iii.  296,  308,  iy.  8,  10 
Ikbtiy&r  Kh&n,  y  194,  195 
Ikbtiy&ru-d  din.    See  Mubammad  Bakb- 

tiy&r 
Ikbtiy&ru-l  Mulk,  y.  343, 353,  360, 367; 

deatb,  368 
Il&hf  era,  v.  247 
riak  Kh&n,  ii.  32,  441,  443,  iii.  64,  iy. 

166,  170,  172 
'Ilmu-1  Akt&f,  i.  331 
'Im&du-d  din  Husain,  yu  57 
'Im&du-d  din  Kih&n,  ii.  352,  354,  369, 

370,  371-4 
Im&du-l  Mulk  (reign  of  Firoz  Sb&h), 

iii.  331,349,  372 
Im&du-l  Mulk.    See  Gb&zlu-d  din 
•Im&du-l  Mulk  of  Gujar&t,  v.  195 
Inipjilement,  iii.  233,  vi.  268,  273,  301, 

401 
Incantations,  i.  330 


India,  Ancient,  i.  3, 13, 19,  44;  yi.  532 
Indus,'  crossed  by  swimmine,  ii.   389, 

652 ptut.f  671 ;  bridge  of  boats  over, 

iii.  408,  482,  iy.  93,  yiii.  80 
Infants,  experimental  seclusion  of,  y.  533 
Institutes  of  Jab&nglr,  yi.  284,  493 ;  of 

Changiz  Kb&n,  287,  300 
Intemperance.    See  Drinking. 
Intiz&mu-d  daula,  yiii.  135,  318-323, 

384 
Intrencbments,  iy.  251,  268,  339,  370, 

yiii.  401 
Traj,  Mirza,  y.  464,  yi.  105,  111 
Isa  Kh&n  of  Bh&ti,  yi.  72,  73,  75,  76, 

78   79  132 
Tsa  Tarkh&n,  Mirza,^  i.  276,  301,  307, 

320,  322,  323,  y.  337 
Is'b&k,  son  of  Alptigio,  ii.  267,  479 ; 

iy.  159 
Iskandar   Sb&b    of  Kashmir,  iii.  409, 

469,  470,  618 
Isl&m  Kh&n  rebels,  y.  23  ;  deatb,  y.  16 
Isl&m  Kh&n  (Jab&ngir's  reign),  vi.  326 

to  330 
Ii^&m  Sb&b,  Sult&n,  becomes  king,  iy. 

478 ;  character,  479;  regulations,  480; 

extent  of  territory,  480  ;  plots  against 

his  brother,  481 ;  cruelty,  484;  attempt 

to  assassinate,  496,. 500;  slaughters  the 

Ni&zis,  496,  y.  488 ;  goes  to  L&bore 

against  Hum&y6n,   iy.   499 ;  wishes 

to  kiU  *Adali,   500,  505  ;    blows  up 

prisoners,  500,  yi.  170 ;  kills  Kbaw&s 

Kb&n,  531 ;  death,  505 
Isma'U  Beg  Kh&n,  yui.  244,  246 
Isma'il  Kuli  Kh&n,  y.  450,  453,  455, 

456 
Isma*!!,  son  of  Subuktigin,  iy.  163-5 
Isma'ilians,  ii.  258,  385,  442,  572 
Isri  Singh,  of  Jaip6r,  yiii.  106, 109, 117, 

344 
I'tik&d  Kh&n  (Ruknu-d  daula),  yii.  469, 

471,  473,475,  476-7-9,509 
I'tim&d  Kb&n,  of  Gujar&t,  y.  340,  342, 

376,428,430,431,519 
I*tim&du-d  daula,  father  of  Ntir  Jah&n. 

See  Ghiy&su-d  din 
IHim&du-d  daula.    See  Kamru-d  din  and 

Mubammad  Amin  Kb&n 

Jabb&ri  K&ksb&l,  y.  418,  vi.  40,  66, 68,  72 

J&daR&i,yu.  10,261 

Ja'far  'Ali  Kh&n  (Naw&b  Mir  Mu- 
hammad), yui.  128,  172,  210—214, 
328,  329,  379,  380,  383,  426—429 

Jagann&th,  yiii.  439 

Jagat  Seth,  yiii.  426 

Jati&nd&r  Sh&h  (Mu'izzu-d  din),  yii. 
392-3,  545-6,  556 ;  claims  the  tlirone, 
yii.  429;  becomes  Emperor,  432,  557 ; 
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hiB  dissolute  habits,  432, 550 ;  marches 
against  Farrokh  Siyar,486;  defeat  and 
death,  437-8,  440,  445  ;  his  sons,  567 
Jah&ngir,  Emperor  (Prince  Salim),  birth 
of,  y.  334 ;  his  tutor,  413,  yi.  318 ; 
married  to  daughter  of  R&i  Singh,  t. 
454 ;  has  a  son  bom,  456 ;  in  camp, 
462 ;  cabal  against  him,  yi.  442 ;  re- 
bellious spirit,  3,  98,  104,  108;  at 
I7dip6r,  98,  110,  205;  rebels,  105, 
205;  offended  hj  Abti-1  Fazl,  107; 
death  of  his  wife,  112;  self-indul- 
gence, 112  ;  on  sendee  in  Dakhin, 
133  ;  quarrel  with  his  son  Khusrd, 
168  ;  plot  to  preyent  his  accession, 
169;  succeeds  to  the  crown,  173; 
remission  of  taxes  and  duties,  174 ; 
summary  account  of  his  reign,  248 ; 
pursues  and  defeats  EhusrQ,  265, 
269 ;  imprisons  Khusru,  267, 272, 291 ; 
impales  prisoners,  268, 273, 401 ;  orders 
Ehusrti  to  be  blinded,  448 ;  his  chain 
of  justice,  262,  284 ;  Institutes,  284 ; 
comments  upon  them,  493;  habit  of 
drinking,  285.  341,  357,  361,  381, 
499 ;  coins,  287,  354,  357 ;  instigates 
murder  of  Ab6-1  Fazl,  443;  avows 
murder  of  Ahd-l  Fazl,  288  ;  discus- 
sions with  Hindis,  289 ;  abolishes 
transit  duties,  290  ;  confines  his  son 
EhusrtS,  291;  death  of  his  Hind(i 
wife,  112,  294;  journey  to  K&bul, 
302 ;  knowledge  of  Turkl,  315  ;  treat- 
ment of  EhusrtS,  315;  marries  grand- 
daughter of  M&n  Singh,  317  ;Duilds 
tomb  of  Akbar,  319 ;  his  Regulations, 
325  ;  admiration  of  a  turkey,  331  ; 
proceeds  against  the  R&n&,  335 ;  and 
sends  Prince  Ehurram,  335 ;  visits 
l^l&ndd,  348;  love  of  the  chase,  351, 
362  ;  prohibits  use  of  tobacco,  351 ; 
journey  to  Gujar&t,  352  ;  illness,  357| 
380  ;  aescription  of  Ahmad&b&d,  358  ; 
opinions  on  poetry  and  painting,  539  ; 
publishes  his  Memoirs,  360 ;  renoimces 
hunting,  362,  384;  journey  to  Eash- 
mir,  367,  417;  visits  E&ngr&,  380; 
Sh&h-Jah&n's  rebellion,  383,  394, 
407,  413;  captivated  by  Nlir  Jah&n, 
398;  marries  N(ir  Jahkn,  403,  404  ; 
great  power  allowed  to  N6r  Jah^, 
390,  405, 451 ;  upbraided  by  Mah&bat 
Eh^n,  451 ;  grants  Surat  to  English, 
viii.  202 ;  harsh  treatment  of  Mah&bat 
Ehkn's  son-in-law,  vi.  396,  420,  512  ; 
seized  by  Mah&bat  Eh&n,  421 ;  pro- 
ceeds to  E&bul,  428  ;  escapes  from 
Mah&bat  Eh&n,  429 ;  illness  and 
death,  435,  vii.  5  ;  character  and  habits, 
yi.  447 ;  his  cruelty,  503 ;  his  Memoirs, 


yi.  251,  yii.  74 ;  called  Jannat-mak&ni 

after  death,  5 
Jah&nglr  E<ili  Beg,  iy.  878,  y.  201-2, 

yi.  20 
Jah&ngir  Etili  Eh&n,  yi.  327 
Jah&n  Eh&n  Abd&li,  viii.  265,  267,  363 
Jah&n-num&,  iii.  432-3-4,  495-6     . 
Jah&n-pan&h,  iii.  445-6,  601,  503 
Jah&n  Sh&h,  Prince,  vii.  429,  481,  545-6, 

650 ;  his  sons,  567 
J&hir  Deo,  ii.  351,  368 
Jahtal  R&i,  i.  208 

Jai  Chand,  R&i  of  Benares,  ii.  223,  300 
Jaimal,  defender  of  Chitor,  y.  173,  326, 

327,  899 
Jaip&l,  ii.  12,  19,  21,  22, 24,  45,  50,  270, 

403,  419,  424,  425,  461 ;  lit.  64 ;  iv. 

161,  162,    179,    515,  523;    vi.   664, 

669 
Jaip&l  II.,  ii.  426 
Jaip(ir,  foundation  of,  viii.  44 ;  attacked 

byHolkar,  117 

Jai  Singh,  of  Nahrw&lfiL,  ii.  162,  164 

Jai  Singh,  Mirza  R&J&,  vii.  8,  14, 
22,  79,  82,  215,  237,  238,  245  ;  takes 
Sivaji,  272,  276;  sent  against  Bfj&p<lr, 
277,  279 ;  death,  282 

Jai  Singh  Saw&l,  Mah6r&ja  R&j&dhirfij, 
yii.  405,  420,  474,  475,  480,  483,  486, 
511,  516,  521,  532,  539;  viiL  44,  49, 
50,  51,  55,  261,  343,  360 

Jaisiya,  son  of  D&hir,  i.  124,  125,  171, 
174,  pasi. 

Jajh&r  Eb&n  Habshi,  y.  330,  343,  361 

Jajh&r  Singh  Bundela,  rebels,  vii.  6,  19  ; 
campaign  against,  47 ;  killed  60  :  his 
wives  and  children,  t^. 

J^nagar,  subdued  by  Firoz  Sh&h,  iii. 
312;  iv.  10 

Jal&la,  the  sectary,  y.  450,  456,  462, 
467 ;  vi.  101 

Jal(il  Eh&n,  son  of  Sher  Sh&h,  iy.  360, 
351-5.6-9,367, 381 ,  397,  529  ;  ascends 
the  throne  as  Isl&m  Sh&h,  478;  de- 
feats Mugbals  at  Ghari,v.  112,  201; 
vi.  19,  20.     See  Isl&m  Sh&h 

Jal&lu-d  daula,  iv.  206 

Jal&lu-d  dfn  Firoz  Ehilji,  governor  of 
Eaithal,iii.l33, 143;  kills  Eai  kub&d, 
39,  598;  becomes  king,  40,  135;  his 
lenity,  139,  140;  character,  141,  647, 
697;  meets  'Abdu-llab,  grandson  of 
nul&k(i,  147;  murdered,  41,  155 

Jal&lu-d  din  of  Bengal,  vi.  34 

Jal^lu-d  din,  Sult&n  of  Jaunp(ir,  y.  8 ; 
murdered,  13 

Jal&Iu-d  dfn,  Sult&n  of  Ehw&rizra,  ii. 
303,  324,  338,  393—401,  484,  649, 
577  ;  iii.  37,  38 

J&m,  the  title,  i.  495 
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Jkm,  of  Onjariit,    )  Ji,  356 

Jkm,  of  E&thiw&r,  (  y.  438-9,  443, 459 ; 
Ti.  519,  527 ;  Tii.  68 

J&ms  of  Bind,  i.  224,  pat$, 

Jamkl  Kb&n,  of  Ahmadnagar,  tL  87 

Jam&l  Kh&n,  of  ChuDfiir,  y.  494 

Jamdattt-l  Mulk.    Sm  Asad  Kh&n 

Jamm(i,  taken  by  Tim6r,  iii.  468,  517 

Jamn&jl,  rii.  466,  468 

J&n  B&b&,  Mirza,  i.  293,  325^6 

J&ni  Be^  Tarkh&n,  Mirza,  i.  245,  248, 
262.  262,  285 ;  y.  456-7-9,  461,  463, 
464,  466,  536;  yi.  143 

Janiabah  tribe,  iy.  232,  234,  235 

Janki,  i.  198,  210 

Jankd,  Mabratta,  yiii.  146,  154,  169, 
170,  241,  267,  271.  273.  274,  280 

Jannat-frsbykni,  post-mortem  name  of 
Hum&yCin,  y.  187 

Jannat-mak&ni,  post-mortem  name  of 
Jab&ngfr,  yii.  6 

J&ndba  (Jan6ba)  tribe,  y.  278 

JdniSjl  Bbonsla,  yiii.  286,  291 

Jasrat  Shaikhs  Ebokbar,iy.  53,jMi«f.  65, 
73,  74,  75,  85 

Jaswant  R(lo.     S^e  Ilolkar 

Jaswant  Singh,  R&ja,  sent  against  Mnr&d 
Bakhsb  and  Aurangzeb,  yii.  216,  218; 
defeated  by  Anrangzeb,  219;  sub- 
mits to  Aurangzeb,  231  ;  deserts  in  the 
field,  233 ;  war  against,  237 ;  intrigues 
with  D&r&  Shukoh,  238;  pardoned 
and  reinstated  by  Aurangzeb,  131, 
239  :  governor  of  Mfidw^,  143  ;  in  cam- 
paign against  Siyaji,  271 ;  death,  187, 
296 ;   his  two  children.  187.  297,  298 

Jat8,ii.  14,  103, 128,  151,  167, 187, 188, 

J&ts,)  220,  286,  336, 450.  507,  ii.  133, 
217,  247,  409,  444,  477,  iii.  245,  418, 
492,  iy.  234,  240,  398,  v.  278,  vi.  370, 
vii.  343,  413,  425,  513,515,  521,  531, 
viii.  55,  66,  133,  135,  137,  147,  208, 
209,  225,  226,  227,  320,  352, 860, 367 

J&t  Buluchis,  i.  218 

Jatriya  tribe,  y.  278 

Jauhar  (the  Hindu  practice),  ii.  27,  iy. 

277,  634,  y.   173,  328,  565,  yi.  121, 
yii.  60 

JaunpQr  dynasty,  origin,  iy.  29,  37,  38, 
41,  63,  85,  86,  99,259,  266,  306,  306, 
310,  366 

Jaunpdr,  Kings,  iy.  451,  455-6,  y.  2,  7, 
78,  80—84;  taken  by  Sult&n  Mu- 
hammad of  Bih&r,  y.  37,  189;  re- 
covered, i6.  ;   taken  by   Bahlol,  89; 

•  recovered,  90 ;  B&rbak  made  king, 
90 ;  abandoned  by  B&rbak,  93 ;  con- 
quered by  Akbar.  269 ;  buildings  at,  307 

Jaw&n  Bakht,  raised  to  the  throne,  yiii. 

278,  363 


Jaw&hir  Singh  J&t,  yiiL  225,  226,  868 

J&wed  Kh&n,  Naw&b  Bah&dnr  (eunuch), 
exaltation  of,  yiii.  113;  mobbed  for 
pay,  115,  122;  bis  power,  116,  120, 
133;  murdered,  133,  317 

Jayaji  Sindhia,  yiiL  266,  278 

Jayapa  Mahratta,  viii.  321 

Jazira,  foundation  of,  yii.  289 ;  attacked 
by  Sivaji,  290 

Jewels,  yi.  257 

Jews,  yiii.  385,  888 

Jhanku.    See  Jankii 

Jh&reias,  i.  217,  218 

Jharokha,  yi.  526,  yiL  283, 296 

JhiU.  y.  355,  509 

Jihtar  invades  l)ehli,  ii.  225 

Jinjera.    Sf0  Jaz(ra 

Jinji,  siege  of,  vii.  348 

Jizya,  the,  i.  476 ;  imposed  in  Sind, 
176,  182 ;  levied  by  Firoz,  iii.  365, 
380 ;  not  paid,  467  ;  at  ArangaU  560 ; 
abolished,  yi.  29 ;  re-imposed,  vii.  296, 
310;  enforced,  462;  abolished,  479, 
516,  524;  re-established,  viii.  38 

Jogis,  fight  with  Sanny&s(^  y.  318 

Jokiya  tribe,  L  286 

Jugglers,  iy.  118 

Jdna,  J  km,  i.  225 

Jun&^rh,  guns  at,  y.  502 ;  taken,  yi.  90 

Junaid,  commander  in  Sind,  i.  125,  441 

Junaid  Kir&ni,  y.  385,  4U0,  525;  vL  47, 
48,  49,  56 

Junaidi,  Nis&mu-l  Mulk,  ii.  201,  240, 
242,  304,  325,  331,  333,  334 

J(in&n  Sh&b,  Khka.  Jah&n,  iii.  371,  iy. 
12-16 

Junka,  i.  69 

Jurz,  Juzr,  i.  4,  358 

Jw&la-mukhi,  idol  of,  iii.  818 

Kkkn,  the,  i.  71,  72,  73 

Kabak  {also  Eapak  and  Eank)  Mughal, 
iii.  73,548-9 

Eabkalas,  Brahm&n,  vii.  285, 305, 338-40 

Kab  K&i,  y.  356 

K&bul,  Hind6  Kings  of,  ii.  9,  403; 
Turkish  dynasty  of,  403,  409,  411; 
old  notices  of,  412;  invasions  of, 
413,  414;  gained  by  Hum&y6n,  v. 
222 ;  lost,  224,  232 ;  regained  226, 
233  ;  besieged  by  Mirza  Sulaim&n, 
249;  state  of,  280,  282,  293,  310; 
taken  by  Akbar,  424;  restored  to 
Mirza  Muhammad  Hak(m,  425;  re- 
sumed by  Akbar,  441 ;  annexed  by 
Akbar,  y.  449 

Kachh  I  ^"  ^^»  ^'  ^^^  ■'  ^^^  °^'  ^^® 
Kadar  Kh&n,  son  of  Firoz,  blinded,  iiL 
41,  137,  162 
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Kadar  Mughal,  defeated,  iii.  70 
K&dir.bi-U&h,  the  Ehalif,  i.  465 
Eafand,  Einjer,  i.  108 
Eaid,  the  Hiridd,  i.  108 ;  viii.  420 
Eaid,  R&i  of  Bengal,  vi.  109,  111 
Eai-Ehusrti,  grandson    of    Balban,  iii. 

123,  124,  695  ;  murdered,  127 
Kai-Eub&d,  Sult&n,  descent,  iii.  124,624 ; 

made  king,  38,   696;   meeting  with 

hifl  father,  130,  624 ;  reign  ot,  126 ; 

murdered,  39,  136,  698 
E&lm  Eh&n,  viii.  116,  213 
K&ka  Eotal,  i.  160 
K&k&  Pandit,  Tiii.   149.     See  Gobind 

Pandit 
E&kars.  i  381 
K&kar  Eh&n,  Tii.  306 
Eaksa  i  202 
K&kshiUs,  Y.  384,  414  ;  rebel,  416,  416 ; 

▼i.  40,  46,  66,  67,  68,  71 
E&1&  Pah&r  (Muhammad  Eh&n  Farmuli), 

iv.  362-3,  466-7,  612;  ▼.  93;  vi.  41, 

46,67 
Ealar,  Br&hman,  il  403,  421 
Ealich  Eh&n,  vii.  383,  391,  394,  434, 

436-6-7,  637.    See  Niz&mu-l  Mulk 
Ealij  Eh&n,  y.  801,  317,  330,  344,  360, 

402,  404,  413,  435-6-7, 440,  444,  445, 

467,  462,  642 ;  vi.  124,  302 ;  death, 

337 
E&linjar,  taken  by  Eutbu-d  din,  ii.  231 ; 

by  Humkytn,  vi.  9 ;  by  Akbur,  v.  333 
K&lpi  surrenders  to  Sult&n  Ibr&bim,  v. 

106 
Kaly&n  Mai,  R&i,  v.  265,  335-6 
Eamfd  Eh&n  Gakkhar,  iv.  501,  v.  272, 

278,  279 

i^mllriV^'^  ^^2,403,420,423, 

EHmlaa,     )    ^'^ 

Kam&6n,  R&ja  of,  v.  641 ;  vi.  332 

E&m  Bakhsh,  Prince,  vii.  196,  376 ;  at 
siege  of  Jinji,  348;  arrested,  349; 
opposed  by  his  brother  A'snm,  384; 
father's  affection  for,  385 ;  claims  the 
throne,  389 ;  marches  against  W&kin- 
kera,  390  ;  violent  conduct,  406 ;  fights 
a  battle  and  is  killed,  406 ;  character, 
563 ;  his  sons,  666 

Eamb&y,  taken  by  *Al&u-d  dfn,  iii.  43 ; 
account  of,  vi.  363 

E&mr&n,  Mirza,  obtains  L&hore,  vi.  10 ; 
receives  vl  jdgir^  189;  recovers  Ean- 
dah&r,  199;  returns  to  India,  202; 
opposes  IIum&y6n,  202 ;  receives  Hu- 
m&yiin,  204;  deserts  Hum&ydn,  130, 
204,  206,  215,  220;  abandons  E&bul, 
222,  223 ;  recovers  E&bul,  224  ;  fights 
against  Hum&ydn,  225;  exposes  the 
ii^ant  Akbar  ou  walls  of  K&onl,  226  ; 


his  cruelties,  ib, ;  es^pes  from  E&bal, 
ib. ;  prisoner  of  the  Haz&raa,  227 ;  auli- 
mits  to  Hum&yt&n,  229,  230;  deserU 
again,  280,  231 ;  regains  E&bul,  232 ; 
loses  it,  233 ;  again  in  arms,  233  ;  flies 
to  Hind(i8t&n,  234 ;  takes  refuge  with 
Isl&m  Sh&h,  iv.  498;  a  poet,  ib. ;  flees, 
ib. ;  his  services,  v.  35,  37 ;  takes 
E&bul,  V.  147 ;  made  prisoner  by  Adam 
Ghakar,  147,  234;  blinded,  147,  235; 
death,  236 

Eamru-d  din  Eh&n  (I*tim&du-d  daula), 
vii.  602,  605-7 ;  appointed  wazir^  625, 
631,  viii.  46  ;  services,  46,  60,  65,  56, 
261;  commands  armv  against  Alunad 
Abd&li,  106,  107 ;  kfiled,  108 

E&mr6p,  campaign  in,  ii.  312 

Eamurgha,  v.  316 

Eanak,  Eing,  ii.  10,  404,  406,  410,  420 

Eanauj,  Eings  of,  i.  22;  Arabs  sent 
against,  207;  R&i  of,  208,  ii.  10; 
taken  by  MahmCid,  45,  466,  iv.  178; 
attackeafrom  Z&bulist&n,  ii.  170;  by 
MahmCid,  45,  466,  iv.  178 ;  conquered 
by  Mas'6d  III.,  526;  Hum&yan'a 
defeat  at,  380,  v.  130,  143 ;  destroyed 
by  Sher  Sh&h,  iv.  416,  419 ;  account 
of,  viii.  420 

Eandah&r,  wonders  of,  i.  238 ;  sickness 
at,  239;  attacked  by  B&bar,  307, 
308  ;  taken  by  Persians  and  recovered 
by  E&rar&n,  v.  199;  obtained  by  Hu- 
m&ytln,  220 ;  riven  over  to  the 
Persians,  221 ;  tcuccn  again  by  Ham&- 
y6n,  222 ;  occupation  of,  249,  316  ; 
besieged  ^  Persians,  vi.  302 ;  re- 
covered, 64,  68  ;  taken  by  Persians, 
87,89,  122;  besieged  by  Prince  Au- 
rangzeb,  vii.  99;  by  D&r&  Shukoh, 
101;  falls,  102 

Eanerkes,  ii.  410 

E&ngra,  conquest  of,  vi.  374,  382,  517 

Eanishka,  ii.  410 

Eank  (Eabak),  Mughal,  iii.  198.  See 
Eabak 

Eankali  Turks,  ii.  661,  666 

Eanw&rs,  v.  41 

Ear&-bahkam,  ii.  266 

Ear&kash,  Malik,  u.  340,  342 

E&r&-Efiinlfi,  iv.  299,  vi.  196 

Earan,  J&m,  i.  228 

Earan  R&i  of  Nahrwala,  ii.  230 

Earan  R&i  of  Gw&lior,  v.  81,  85,  86,  88 

Earan,  son  of  the  R&n&,  receives  a 
mansaby  vi.  341 ;  succeeds,  367,  438 

Earans,  the,  i.  53 

Earkadan,  the,  i.  61 

Earmatians,  i.  453,  459, 491 ;  ii.  91  poet, ; 
336,  441,  449,671;  dates  regarding, 
vui.  32 
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K&roh  armour,  ii.  288 

Karr&cha  Eh&n,  ▼.  207,  224-8,  282; 

killed,  233,  ▼!.  10 
Eashmfr,  ancient  hiBtory,  i.  107 ;  its  ex- 

clufiiyenesa,    63;    R&f  of,  143,    178; 

Tlmdr's  arrangoments  with,  iii.  469, 

618 ;  described,  476,  521  ;  Kings  of, 

17.  93,  305 ;  mission  sent  by  Akbar,  y. 

411;   conquest  of,  450,  452-4;    de- 

stmction  or  temples,  ri.  458 ;  religious 

troubles  in,  vii.  492 
E&sim  'Ali  Kh&n,  viu.  213,  214,  215, 

218 
K&sim  Beg-L&r,  i.  292 
K&sim   Kn&n  (AurangzeVs  reign),  Tii. 

216,218,365 
K&sim  Eb&n   (Mir  Muhammad),   yiii. 

428 
K&sra  (Chosroes),  the,  i.  86 
Kastariya  caste,  i.  76 
Kataria  caste,  i  16 
Eatlagh  Eh&n,  a  title,  ii.  396,  554 
Eatlagh  Eh&n  (Saifu-d  din  Aibak),  iu 

334,  354-6,  374,  376-8 
Eatlagh  Khkn,  goyemor  of  Deogir,  iii. 

244,  247,  261-3  ;  his  death,  278 
Eatlagh  Ehw&ja,  Chaghat&i,    marches 

against  DehK,  iii.  42,  166,  548 
Eutm  Eh&n,  Eirkni  Afgh&n,  i?.  511, 

613,  V.  373,  429,  465,  611,  tL   66, 

67,  69,  71,  74,  79,  86 
Eators,  ii.  13,  128,  A06pass,;  iii.  400, 

407 ;   their   territory,  401 ;    TimCir's 

war  with,  401,  480,  y.  425,  yi.  312 

Efizfu-l  Euz&t,  iii.  578,  690 

Kcshu  R&i,  vi.  269,  276 

KhCidim  Husain  Eh&n,  Yiii.  214 

Khafif,  i.  216 

Ehai-EhOya,  the,  i.  86 

EhAir&,  i.  216 

Khuiru-d  din,  J  km,  i.  225 

Eh&k&n,  i.  86,  iY.  99,  102,  292 

Ehiik-rez,  yi.  100 

Khalaf  bin  Ahmad,  iii.  64,  iy.  166-7 

Ehalifas,    Memoirs   of,    i.  415;    send 

robes  to  MahmCid  and  other  soYeroigns, 

ii.  24,  91,  243,  326 
Ehalifa  of  Egypt,  ii.  91 ,  93, 97 ;  confirms 

Muhammad   Tughlik,  iii.  249,  667; 

embassy  from,   249  ;    inyests   Sult&n 

F(roz,  342,  vi.  226 
Eh&n-i  'kUm  (Akbar's,  Chalma  Beg  by 

name),  y.  377,  387,  yi.  39,  43 
Eh&n-i  a'zam.     See  A'zam  Kh&n 
Ehan-daur&n     (Sh&h-Jah&ni)      defeats 

Jajhar,  vii.  60-2  ;  54 ;    new  titles,  60 
Kh^n-daur&n  (Aurnngzeb's),  yii.  228 
Eh&n-daur&n.    S$e  Sams&mu-d  daula 


Eh&n  Jah&n  Bah&dur  Eokalt&sh  op- 
poses SiyaiS,  yii.  287,  290;  SObadlr 
of  the  Dalhin,  300 ;  misconduct  and 
disgrace,  307,  309 ;  campaign  against 
Eutbu-1  Mulk,  816;  in  disgrace,  317; 
sent  against  the  J&ts,  532 

Eh&n  Jah&n  Lodi,  memoir  of,  iy.  637 ; 
notices  of,  yi.  323,  333,  408,  418,  419; 
bribed  by  Niz&mu-l  Mulk,  433-7, 
452;  sells  the  B&l&gh&t,  yii.  7;  re- 
moved from  goYemment  of  the  Dakhin, 
8;  returns  to  court,  8;  escapes,  9, 141 ; 
his  flight,  13,  18;  death,  20 

Eh&n  Jah&n  (Jaun&n  Sh&h),  iii.  371,  iy. 
12,14-16 

Eh&n-Eh&n&n.      See     Bair&m     Eh&n 

'  Mun'im  Eh&n,  Mirza  Eh&n,  etc. 

Eh&n-i  Eal&n  (Mir  Muhammad  Eh&n 
Atka),  y.  340,  364,  369 

Eh&n-Zam&n  ('Ali  Euli  Shaib&ni),  iy. 
609,  y.  237,-  239,  260-3,  257,  269, 
272,  492;  rebellion,  295,  301,  306, 
318-9 '  killed  ^21 

Eh&n-Zam&n  (E&sim  Eh&n),  L  290, 293, 
296 

Eh4D-Zam&n  Eb&n,  yiii.  305,  306,  342 

Eh&n-Zam&n  (Sh&h-J&h&ni),  iii.  52,  64, 
66 ;  takes  Junir,  58,  and  other  forts, 
yii.  60;  death,  61 

Eh&n-Zam&n  (Shaikh  Niz&m  Haidar- 
&b&di),  Yii.  337,  342 

Eh&ndesh,  rulers  of,yi.  137;  annexed,  241 

Eh&ndi  R&o  killed,  yiii.  208,  321 

Ehandd  Daph&riya,  yii.  462,  472,  477, 
499 

Ehang&r  K&o  of  Each,  y.  443-6,  466 

Eharg6,  of  Eatehr,  iy.  14 

Ehari  (Ehattri)  tribe,  y.  278 

Eh&rijis,  ii.  176 

Eharmlls,  ii.  287 

Ehatdrs,  yi.  312.    See  Eators 

Ebaw&s  Ehkn,  iy.  369,  360,  368,  371, 
373,  378,  380,  381,  383,  387,  388, 
406,  465,  476,  480,  482,  484,  502; 
memoir  of,  628,  544 ;  y.  97,  201 ;  yi. 
19 

Ehili,  ii.  146,  161,  303 

Ehilji  chiefii,  iii.  129, 136, 136 

Ehizr  Eh&n,  son  of ' Al&u-d  din,  quarrels 
with  his  father,  iii.  553 ;  marries 
Dewal  K&nS,  662-3 ;  imprisoned,  664, 
601 ;  blinded,  209,  644 ;  murdered, 
217,  644,  666,  603 

Ehizr  Eh&n,  Saiyid,  waits  on  Tfmdr, 
iii.  475 ;  made  goyemor  of  Mult&n, 
476,  621 ;  fighto  with  S&rang  Eh&n, 
iy.  32 ;  waits  on  Tim(ir.  36 ;  at  Mult&n, 
38;  fights  against  8ult&n  MahmCid, 
42-3;  becomes  king,  46;  his  titles, 
46 ;  death,  63 
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Xhizr  Eh&n,  Snlt&n  Bah&dor,  of  Bengal, 
iy.  608,  T.  66,  115,  245 

Ehokhars,  iii.  415,  456,  473,  485,  505, 
610,  516,  520,  547;  W.  57;  vi.  198; 
polyandry  among,  yiiL  202.  See 
Oakhars 

Ebud&-banda,  iii.  1 

Khud&wand  Khkn,  of  Sorat,  y.  347, 501, 
yi.  13 

Khnd&wand  Z&da,daughter  ofMahammad 
TughUk,  iii.  276,  290 

Khud&-yar  Eb&n  of  Kandah&r,  yiii.  97 

Khul  Chain  Bhatti,  iy.  22,  29,  34.  See 
Dul  Chain 

Ehnld-mak&n,  title  of  Aurangzeb,  yii. 
402 

Ehorda,  conquest  of,  yi.  355 

Ehorram,  Prince  (Sh&h  Jab&n).  Bent 
a^nst  the  R&n&,  yi.  337 ;  subdues 
him,  339 ;  at  court,  351 ;  tnausab  of 
20,000,  852 ;  receiyes  title  of  *'  Sh&h 
Jah&n,"  352 

Ehurram  Be^am,  y.  310 

Ehusbb&l  Kh&n,  yii.  432 

Khusbh&l  KM,  R6ja,  yiii.  350 

Ehusrti  Eh&n,  the  fayourite,  a  Parw&rf, 
iii.  21 1 ,  215  ;  marches  to  Ma'bar,  215, 
219,  558,  564»604  ;  murders  the  king, 
222,  604  ;  mounts  the  throne.  223, 
605 ;  defeated  and  executed,  22C,  607 

Ehusrd  Malik,  Sult&n,  ii.  281,  294-5, 
483;  iy.  211 

Ehusrti  (Prince),  plot  to  raise  him  to  the 
throne,  yi.  169,  291;  received  by  his 
father,  173  ;  berieges  L&hore,  297  ; 
raises  siege  of  Lfiihore,  264,  269,  297, 
defeated,  266,  271 ;  a  prisoner,  267, 
272,  291,  298,  300,  401,  462;  par- 
tially blinded,  448 ;  impalement  of  his 
followers,  268,  273,  401,607;  escapes, 
291 ;  death  of  his  mother,  112,  269, 
294;  treatment  of,  315,  337,  338;  a 
pretender  assumes  his  name  at  Patna, 
205,  321 ;  death,  383 

Ehusrti  Sh&h,  Sult&n,  ii.  258,  280,  483 ; 
iii.  37;  iy.  211 

Ehusrd  Sult&n,  a  pretender  at  Patna,  yi. 
205,  321 

Ehutba,  iii.  292,  iy.  46,  vii.  420,  427 

Ehw&ja  Abd-1  Hasan,  etc.  See  Ab6-1 
Hasan,  etc. 

Ehw&ja  Jah&n,  contriycs  death  of  Ghi- 
y&8u-d  din  Tfighlik  Sh&h,  iii.  610 

Ebw&ja  Mu'azzam,  y.  291 

Ehw&rizm,  chronology,  ii.  4 

Eilu-garhi,  iii.  126,  134,  136;  yiii.  11 

Eipch&k,  i.  304,  v.  145 

Eir&nis.  revolt  of,  iy.  506 

Efriya  language,  i.  24 

Eirm&n,  ]^g  of,  a  Buddhist,  i.  151 


[  Eishan  Ballabh,  yiii.  824 

Ei8r&  (Naushirw&n),  ii.  162 

Efsu  Eh&n  at  Bhakkar,  i.  240 

Eiw&mu-l  Mulk,  Eh&n-i  Jah&n  MakbAl, 
iii.  279,  283;  made  wazir,  288,  iy.  7; 
yicegerent  of  Firoz,iii.  306,  320,  326, 
328 ;  his  wealth,  347  ;  memoir  of, 
367 ;  dies,  iy.  12 

Eiy&  Eh&n  Gang,  y.  245,  259, 268,  297, 
301,  385,  387,  yi  24,  44 

Eok&,  iii.  76 

Eokalt&sh,  y.  273 

Eokalt&sh  Eh&n,  Eh&n-Jah&n,  yii.  558, 
560 

Eokanda  taken,  yi.  59 

Eokars,  ii.  233,  347,  y.  165.  See  Kho- 
khars  and  Gakhars 

Eokar  Saknin,  R&i,  ii.  563,  563 

Eoki  P&dsh&h,  yii.  518,  623,  526 

Eolis  and  Grassias,  y.  439,  447 

Eola  R&i  Pithaur&,  ii.  200,  214,  216, 296 

Eombalmir  taken,  yi.  68 

Eora  Mai,  R&ja,  viii.  122,  167 

Eora  R&i,  ii.  461 

Erishan  R&i  of  BSjanagar,  yi.  231 

E(ibil&  E&'&n,  i.  73 

E6ch,  ii.  310 

Edch  Bih&r,  conquest  of,  yiL  65,  144, 
265,  268 

E6ch  Il&jii,  war  in,  yii.  65 

Etacha-e  sal&mat,  yii.  23 

EiSfi,  i.  166.     See  FtXfl 

Eulchand,  ii.  43,  468,  460  ;  iy.  178 

Eumbher,  siege  of,  viii.  321-2 

Eurks,  i.  430,508;  ii.  246 

Eushdn,  vi.  540 

Eutb  Eh&n,  son  of  Sher  Sh&h,  slain,  iy. 
379 

Eutb  Eh&n,  of  Bengal,  defeated  by 
Sher  Sh&h,  iy.  321 

Eutbu-d  din  Aibak,  a  slave  of  Muham- 
mad Ghorf,  ii.  216,  iii.  690,  iv.  l46  ; 
engaged  against  the  Ehokhars,  y.  165 ; 
takes  Nahrw&la,  ii.  228;  services,  iii. 
590 ;  becomes  king,  ii.  236,  300,  iii. 
37,  iv.  146 ;  takes  Ghaznl,  ii.  301  ; 
death,  237,  301 

Eutbu-d  din  Atka,  preceptor  of  Jah&ngir, 
V.  413,  vi.  327 

Eutbu-d  din  Mub&rak  Sh&h,  Sult&n, 
ascends  throne,  iii..  211,  566,  657  ; 
marches  against  Deogir,  214,  668,  602 ; 
passion  for  a  Parw&ri  created  Ehusrd 
Eh&n,  211;  his  sensuality,  212;  lax 
government,  212;  murders  his  bro- 
thers, 217,  603;  disgusting  conduct, 
217  ;  murdered,  222,  604 

Eutbu-1  Mulk  dynasty,  origin,  vii.  336  ; 
character  of  Abti-1  Hasnn,  315  ;  Aa- 
rangzeb  makes   war  on,  315,  318 ; 
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pence  with.  821 ;  war  renewed,  823 ; 

murenden  imd  is  impritoned,  333.  See 

Golkonda 
Kutbn.!  Molkis,  n.  96,  104,  131,  344, 

390, 412,  414 
Kawar  P&l  of  Thangar,  ii.  227 

L&d  Malika,  iy.  344 

Laddar  Deo,  iii.  81,  201,  204,  231,  233 

L&di,  wifeof  D&hir,i.  171, 181-2, 192-3, 
196 

Lkhore,  dominions  of  HindQ  mlcrs,  ii. 
440 ;  becomes  capital  of  Gbaznivides, 
281  ;  taken  by  Muhammad  Ghorf, 
281,  294 ;  taken  by  Mughals,  340,  iii. 
102;  rebnilt  by  Balban,  107;  put  to 
ransom  by  Timtlr,  473, 520 ;  plundered 
by  Timilr,  iy.  3fi;  its  ruinous  con- 
dition, 56 ;  restored  and  called 
Mub&rak-kb&d,  56-7;  taken  by 
rebels,  76  ;  retaken,  77 ;  destruction 
contemplated,  v.  108 ;  besieged  by 
Bind(i  chiefs,  160;  occupied  oy  Ea- 
rn &ydn,  237 ;  besieged  by  Ehusr(i,  vi. 
265,  269,  297 ;  taken  by  K&dir  Sh&h, 
Tin.  60 

Liihoris,  Ti.  370 

Lahdd,  i.  16 

Lake,  General  (Lord),  viii.  363,  368, 
370-1,  439 

Lakhmaniya,  EM,  iL  307 

Lakhmi  Chand  of  Eam&dn,  ti.  332 

Laklinauti,  account  of,  ii.  318  ;  attacked 
by  Sultan  Flroz,  iii.  293,  305,  iy.  7,  9 

Laktuzam&n,  ii.  12,  405-6 

Lan<]:(ihs  of  Mult&n,  i.  230, 314-6,  iy.  %6, 
306,  399,  V.  472 

Lanpr  Kh&n  of  Mult&n,  y.  472,  476 

L&nya  language,  i.  24 

L&s  (Law),  M.,  yui.  327-8,  330 

Lingam,  ii.  476 

Ling  Mah&dco,  iii.  91 

Lis&nu-l  Ghaib,  iy.  610 

Lodhs,  i.  337 

Lodls,  V.  3,  71 

Lodl  Afgh&n,  Mi&n,  iy.  510,  y.  372-4, 
511  ;  yi.  36,  39,  41 

Loh&nas,  i.  151,  187,  362 

Loh&nis,  iy.  320,  pass,  363,  647 

Lolis,  i.  337 

Loni,  massacre  at,  iy.  34.  94 

"  Lower  country"  Bengal,  iii.  309 

Ma'bar,  i.  69 ;  inyaded,  iii.  50  ;  Kings  of, 
45,  52 ;  conquest,  85,  203,  660 ;  reyolt 
of  Saiyid  11aj>an,  243 

Madhgarh  taken,  yi.  57 

M&dhu  B&o  Peshw&,  yiiL  283-291,  296, 
297 ;  death,  369 


M6dhd  Singh,  )  brother  of  M&n  Singh, 

M&dhay  Singh,  I  y.  466;  yi.  98,  172, 
294 

M&dh(!i  Singh,  R&ja  of  Jaipdr,  yiiL  117| 
226,  321,  364 

Magh  R&ja,  y.  109,  yiL  66 

Maghribis,  Westerns  (mangonels),  iii. 
174,  202 

Mah&bat  Kh&n,  Kb  &n-kh&n&n,  YamSnn-d 
daula,  yi.  173;  parentage,  288,  yiii. 
190  ;  defeats  Asaf  Kh&n,  yi.  284 ;  de- 
feated, 249 ;  pursues  Khusrd,  299  ; 
promotion,  312;  sent  against  the  R&n&, 
318,  336, 388 ;  murders  R&ja  Uohaina, 
yiii.  191 ;  introduction  to  Jah&ngir, 
191;  receiyes  moMab  of  3000,  192; 
made  commander-in-chief,  yi.  385 ;  sent 
against  Shlih  Jah&n,  386,  393,  408 ; 
defeats  him,  393,  413,  416;  marches 
to  Dakhin,  396 ;  son-in-law  beaten  by 
order  of  Jah&nglr,  396,  420,  512; 
rebels,  396;  doings  in  the  Dakhin, 
411,  418;  called  to  account,  418; 
rebels,  420 ;  seizes  Jah&ngir,  421 ; 
Jah&ngir  escapes  from  him,  430 ;  re- 
leases Asaf  Ahfin,  431 ;  joins  Sh&h 
Jah&n,  434;  commander-in-chief,  438 ; 
remonstrates  with  Jah&n^r,  541 ;  re- 
presses Jajh&r  Singh,  yii.  7 ;  made 
foyemor  of  the  Daichin,  8 ;  besieges 
)aulat&b&d,  36 ;  death,  46 

Mah&bat  Kh&n  (Aurangzeb's  reign),  Sh&h 
Jah&n  writes  to,  yii.  228 ;  in  campaign 
against  Bli&ptir,  126;  retires  from 
Aurangzeb  s  army,  130 ;  his  influence, 
420;  &11,  432 

Mah&k&l,  i.  69 

M&ham  Anka,  protects  the  infant  Akbar, 
y.  226 ;  note  upon,  261 ;  her  influence 
and  power,  273,  yi.  24,  26 ;  death,  y. 
277  yi.  28 

Mah&rta,'iy.  368-9,  371,  378,  380 

M&h  Begam,  i.  320-326 

M&h  Chochak  Begam,  y.  280,  286,  286 

Mahdi  Kusim  Kh&n,  y.  309 

Mahdi  Khw6ja,  y.  187 

Mabip&l,  R&l,  ii.  631 

Mahlak  Deo,  R&i,  iii.  76 

Mahmdd  Kh&n,  i.  309 

Mahmtid,  Prince,  son  of  Ibr&him,  made 
goycmor  of  Hind,  iy.  622;  returns 
to  Ghazni,  626 

Mahm6d  Sult&n  of  Bhakar,  i.  276,  321, 
324,  326,  y.  384 

Mahmdd  Sylt&n  of  Bengal,  iy.  365, 363-4 

Mahm6d  Sult&n  of  Dehli,  son  of  Muham- 
mad, raised  to  the  throne,  iy.  28 ;  in  the 
Sower  of  Ikb&l  Kh&n,  iii.  398,  iy.  33  ; 
efeated  by  Timtir,  iii.  438,  498,  iy. 
36 ;  escapes,  iii.  442,  601 ;  letomi  to 
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Debli,  iy.  38,  41 ;  how  little  territory 
left;,  42;  death,  44 

Mahmdd  Sult&n  of  Dehli,  son  of  Sikan- 
dar,  iT.  282;  defeated,  S46,  349; 
abdicates,  350 

Mahmiid  Sult&n  of  Ghaznl, birth,  ii.  269 ; 
senres  under  his  father,  19,  182, 
iv.  162 ;  ascends  the  throne,  ii.  269, 
It.  164 ;  receives  a  robe  and  titles  from 
the  Khalif,  ii.  24,  91,  269,^74,  481, 
It.  166,  169;  defeats  Jaip&l,  ii.  24, 
iT.  170  ;  fights  against  Khalaf,  iii.  64 ; 
defeats  Ilak  Kli&n,  64,  iy.  171 ; 
reduces  Ghor,  ii.  285,  iii.  65,  iy. 
174;  expedition  to  Ehw&nzm,  176; 
yictories  and  conquests,  ii.  28,  434,  iy. 
170,  173,  176;  takes  Mult&n,  i.  215, 
ii.  30,  441,  iy.  170,  449;  attacks 
Anand  Pkl,  ii.  442,  vi.  218;  battle 
near  Pesh&war,  ii.  442,  yi.  219 ;  forced 
to  diyer^  to  Mult&n,  220 ;  lost  in  the 
desert,  li.  192,  474,  vi.  220;  takes 
Kashmir,  ii.  41,  445;  Mathur&,  ii.  44, 
456;  Eanauj,  ii.  45,  456,  iy.  178; 
Somn&t,  i.  98,  ii.  192,  468 ;  conquest 
of  'Irkk,  iv.  186;  his  sons,  ii.  499,  iv. 
187 ;  death,  ii.  270,  iy.  134,  167, 188 ; 
burial,  135 ;  his  persoUr  iii.  63 ;  cha- 
racter, iv.  135 ;  liberality  to  learned 
men,  iiL  63  ;  parsimony,  iv.  134 ;  love 
of  boys,  149;  anecdotes  of,  ii.  182, 
504,506,  iv.  136,  151;  Icnmed  men 
of  his  reign,  188 ;  Odes  addressed  to, 
516;  general  note  on  his  expeditions, 
ii.  434 

lilahmdd  Sult&n  of  Gujar&t,  iv.  378, 505 
vi.  236 

Mahmdd  Sult&n  of  Jaunpik,  attacks 
Dehli,  v.  2,  78 ;  makes  peace  with 
Bahlol,  80 ;  death,  81 

Mahmad  EhUji,  Sultan  of  M&lw&  or 
Mknda,  iv.  85,  260,^305,  386,  552 

Mahmdd  Eb&n,  Sult&n  of  Mult&n,  v.  469 

Mabra,  the  Persian,  i.  109 

Mahrat,  chief  of  Jaipdr,  i.  411 

Mahrattas,  first  mentioned,  iii.  150,  202, 
214;  characteristics  of,  viii.  262 ;  oppose 
Jah&ngir*s  forces,  vi.  333,  343  ;  origin 
of,  vii.  254,  viii.  258 ;  operations 
against,  vii.  337 ;  attacks  upon  Aurang- 
zeb's  forces,  vii.  347,  362  ;  destroy 
a  royal  array,  355  ;  campaign  against, 
363  ;  progress  of  their  power,  374, 
464 ;  revenue  arrangements,  374, 
465  ;  terms  of  peace  with  Aurang- 
zeb,  376 ;  obtain  the  ehauth  and 
aar-deahmukhi  408,  viii.  259,  260; 
attack  Burh&nptlr,  vii.  422;  Ilusain 
'All's  contest  with,  462  ;  terms  of 
peace  with,  466,  viii.  260 ;  rejected  by 


Farrukh  Siyar,  vii.  469;  join  _ 
'All,  472,  498-9 ;  repulsed  by  Niz&m, 
525  ;  ravages  round  Ahmad&b&d,  529 ; 
their  progress  to  Hind(ist&n,  yiii.  78, 
260;  obtain  Orissa,  129;  in  Bengal, 
127,  129  ;  take  M&lw&,  48,  262  ;  take 
S&mbhar,  51;  at  Udipiir  and  Ajmir, 
52 ;  in  Bhad&war,  53,  262  ;  defeated 
in  the  Doab,  53,  262 ;  first  approach 
Dehli,  55,  262 ;  B&jf  R&o  made  go- 
vernor of  M&lw&,  57  ;  besiege  Eota, 
58 ;  defeated  by  N&sir  Jang,  66,  67 ; 
advance  through  Bundelkhand  to  the 
Jumna,  67 ;  approach  Agra  and  Dehli 
every  year,  73 ;  attack  the  J&ta,  208 ; 
attack  E&thor  chiefs,  209 ;  defeat  the 
Kohillas  in  the  Doab,  118;  plunder 
the  Emperor  Ahmad  at  Sikandra,  142  : 
drive  Najibu-d  daula  from  Dehli  and 
set  up  Gh&ziu-d  din,  266 ;  reach  the 
Indus  and  Mult&u,  267  ;  in  league  widi 
Gh&ziu-ddin,  241, 321 ;  attack  Xajfbu-d 
daula,  242;  defeated  by  Shm&'u-d 
daula,  269  ;  campaign  under  Bisw&s 
R&o  and  the  Bh&o^  273, 401 ;  defeated 
near  the  Indus  by  Ahmad  Abd&U,  146 ; 
also  in  the  Doab,  146.  170,  271 ;  take 
and  plunder  Dehli,  275 ;  treat  with 
the  Abd&ll,  277,  401 ;  take  Eunjpura, 
148,  278;  retire  to  P&nfpat,  148; 
numbers  of  tbeir  armies,  147,  170, 
399 ;  review  of  their  forces,  399  ;  defeat 
and  slaughter  at  P&nipat,  145,  150, 
279 ;  called  in  by  J&ts,  226 ;  attack 
the  J&ts,  227  ;  in  the  Rohilla  country, 
303 ;  hold  Zkbita  Eh&n's  family,  304  ; 
transactions  with  RohillaA,  305  ;  de- 
feated by  English  and  Shuj&'u-d  daula, 
305 ;  peace  with  the  British,  353 

Mahtas,  iv.  14 

Main,  i.  154,  172 

Maidfid,  Prince,  ii.  134,  iv.  200 

Mujdu-d  din,  Wazlr,  ii.  289,  292 

Majlis  R&i,  Kkia.  viii.  346 

Majn(in  Eh&n  E&kshid,  v.  297, 298, 31 7, 
320,  333,  379,  384,  390,  vi.  40,  44,  45 

Makamkam.  i.  76 

Makashis,  vii.  243 

Makbai,  Malik,  iii.  256-7,  264,  311 

Makhdam  'Abdu-l  'Aziz  Abhari,  i.  235 

Makhddmu-l  Mulk,  v.  519,  520,  531, 
536,  542-3 

M&l  Deo,  Rkja  of  Joudbpiir,  i.  317,  v. 
211,  265,  335 

Malabar,  customs  of,  iv.  101,  viii.  202; 
Europeans  in,  385 

Malhar  B&o.     See  Holkar 

Malik  'Ambar,  vi.  104  ;  defeated,  105 ; 
attempt  to  assassinate,  340 ;  defeated, 
343 ;  assists  Sh^i  Jab^,  395 ;  treats 
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with  Mab&bat  Kh&n,  411  ;  defeats 
Imperial  army,  414  ;  death  and 
character,  428 

Malik  Chhajd,  nephew  of  Balban,  aspires 
to  the  throne,  iii.  135,  137,  141  ; 
made  prisoner  and  confined,  138-9, 536 

Malik  Jiwan,  vii.  244,  245 

Malik  N^b  K&fm-,  a  slave,  iii.  163; 
defeats  Mughals,  47,  73 ;  subdues  Dtlr 
Samundar,  50, 203 ;  Tilangand  Ma'bar, 
78,  85,  203;  takes  Deogir,  200,  and 
Arangal,  201 ;  causes  death  of 'Al&u-d 
din,  208 ;  his  violent  measures,  209, 
555,  601 ;  kUled,  209,  555, 602 

Malik  Ratan,  i.  224 

Malika  Zam&niya,  vui.  245,  250-1,  384 

Maliku-sb  Shark,  iv.  29,  45,  47-8 

Malk&,  ii.  380 

Malla  Eh&n,  iii.  398,  434,  480 ;  defeated 
by  Timfir,  434,  440,  442,  500,  iv.  30  ; 
created  Ikb&l  Eh&n,  q.v.  iv.  31 

M&lw&,  conquests  of,  iii.  76,  iv.  524,  v. 
168;  Kings  of,  iv.  260-1,  275,  305, 
V.  163.    Set  M&ndiL 

Mamrez  Kb&n,  v.  44.    See  'Adalf 

M&man,  Khalif.  i.  447 

M&n  Singh,  R&ja  of  Amber,  v.  342, 346; 
defeats  Ukak  Eikli,  397-8 ;  in  dis- 
grace, 401;  services,  421-2;  at 
K&bul,  441,  449,  451-455;  re- 
called from  E&bul,  456;  made  gov- 
ernor of  Bih&r,  etc.,  456 ;  becomes 
R&ja,  459;  defeats  Katia,  465;  an- 
nexes Orissa,  465-6 ;  im  command 
at  Sam&l,  345,  vi.  38;  sent  against 
DungarpCir  and  the  R&na,  42 ;  at 
capture  of  Kombalmir,  Eokanda  and 
Uuipdr,  58 ;  governor  of  Bih&r,  85 ; 
invades  Orissa,  86,  89;  in  Bengal,  91, 
98  ;  recalled,  105  ;  defeats  Affh&ns 
near  Dacca,  106 ;  defeats  the  Magh 
B&ja,  109;  and  Eaid  R&f,  111;  his 
sister,  wife  of  Jah&ngir,  poisons  herself, 
112 ;  conspires  to  raise  JE[husr6  to  the 
throne,  169 ;  submits  to  Jah&ngir,  173 ; 
relations  with  Jah&ngir,  317-8 ;  re- 
called from  Bengal,  327 ;  on  campaign 
in  the  Dakhin,  333 

M&n  Singh,  R&ja  of  Gw&lior,  v.  91,  92, 
96,  98,  168 

M&n  Singh  of  *IJmarkot,  i.  297 

Mandahars,  iii.  245,  v.  40 

Mands.  i.  38,  79.    See  Meds 

M&ndd,  rulers  of,  iv.  391,  552;  descrip- 
tion of,  vi.  348 ;  taken  by  Hum&ydn, 
V.  192,  vi.  13;  retaken,  18.  See  Mklw& 

Manga  Kh&n.  ii.  344,  363-4,  384, 
574 ;  iii.  37-8,  47 

Manhis,  iii.  245 

Manjanlks,  vi.  461 


Mankinjas,  i.  243 

Mankati.    See  MangU  Kh&n 

Mansabs,  v.  514 

Mans(!ir  Khfcn.    See  Sikandar  Sult&n 

Mansdra,  founding  of,  i.  127 ;  taken  by 

Mahm6d,  ii.  249 
Mans(ir-garh,  taken,  vii.  17 
Mariam    Mak&nS,    marriage,    v.    207  ; 

rescued  at  Chauns&,  113 ;  returns  to 

India,  254,  262,  408,  vi.   99,    108  ; 

death,  113 
Ma'r6f  Farmuli,  Mi&n,  iv.  548,  v.  16 
M&rdi,i.  260-1 
Marw&n  I.,  Khalif,  L  426 
Marw&n  II.,  Khalff,  i.  441 
Masnad  'All,  iv.  45,  399,  437 
Massacres,  iii.  70,  74,  77,  90,  119,  121, 

197  ;  by  Ttodr,  iv.  34,  94,  435,  497  ; 

by  B&bar,  227,  251 ;  by  N&dir  Sh&h  at 

Dehli.  viii.  23,  64,  88 
Mas'tid  Husain,  Mirza,  v.  508,  510 
Mas*  (id  (Amir  Sult&n),  son  of  Mahmdd, 

differences  vrith  his  father,  iv.  187; 

reign  of,  ii.  61, 139, 256, 271 ;  anecdotes 

of,  193,  pa*8,j  483,  499,  508,  iv.  192, 

194;  deposition  of,  iv.  137;  imprisoned 

and  killed,  138  ;  character,  139, 191 
MasMd  II.  'Albu-d  din,  Solt&n,  u.  257, 

278,  483,  iv.  201 
Mas'Od  Sult&n  III.,  iv.  206 
,  Mas' (id  Sip&h-s&l&r,  romance  of,  ii.  518 ; 

tomb,  iii.  249  ;  362  [vi.  130 

Ma'sdm  Bhakharl,  i.  212,  v.  431-6,  463, 
Ma'stlm  Kh&n  FarankhOdS,  v.  417,  419, 

420-1,  426,  vi.  72 
Ma'sOm  Kh&n  K&buU  CAs(  Ma's(lm),  v. 

409,    413,    415-6,  418,   421,  427-9, 

vi.  66,  71-3,  76-9,  132 
Mathur&,  temples  at,  iv.  447,  vii.  184 
Mauddd,  Prince  and  Sult&n,  i.  221,  ii. 

135,  144,  256,  273,  482,  iv.  137,  199, 

200,  V.  160 
Maul&n&  Muhammad,  i.  235 
Maw&s,  i.  286,  ii.  355,  362,  366,  368, 

376,  379,  iii.  138 
Meds,  i.  15,  24,  128-9,  430,  450,  519 
Medini  R&o,  iv.  275 
Mers,  i.  523 

Meteor,  fall  of  a  large  one,  vi.  378 
Mew&ttis,  iii.  103,  iv.  60-1,  66-7,  75, 

263,  273,  vii.  507,  613 
Mheis,  ii.  228 
Mi&n  Bhd&  or  Bhtidh,  the  minister,  iv. 

451,  454;  imprisoned  and  mnrderedi 

V.  13,  25 
Mi&nas,  v.  244 
Mice,  plagae  of,  vi.  407 
Mich,  u.  310 

MUak  Deo,  ii.  327  [n.  100 

Mines,  used  in  sieges,  iiL  424,  v.  138, 
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Mfni  tribe,  lii.  272 

Mints,  six  established  by  Akbar,  yi.  57 

Mir  'Ali  Sher,  iv.  527 

Mir  Beg  K&ksh&l,  vi.  66,  68,  71 

Mir  Ja'tar,  viii.  328-9.  See  Muhammad 
Ja*far 

M(r  Jumla.    See  Mu'azzam  Eh&n 

Mfr  Jumla,  favourite  of  Farrukh  Siyar, 
vii.  443-5,  449 ;  his  great  power,  and 
intrigues,  447,  571 ;  sent  as  eubaddr 
to  Patna,  449 ;  retires  from  Patna, 
459;  troubles  at  Dehli,  460;  sent  to 
the  Panj&b,  460;  made  chief  judge, 
486 

Mir  Jumla  Tarkh&n,  viii.  49 

Mir  K^im.    See  Muhammad  E&sim 

Mir  Madan,  viii.  427 

Mir  Mannii.     See  Mu*inu.l  Mulk 

Mir  Muhammad  Kh&n.  See  Kh&n-i 
Kal&n 

Miran,  viii.  172,  214,  427-9 

Mfrat,  taken  by  Tim6r,  iii.  450,  506 

Mirza  Haidar,  Mirza  J&ni  Beg,  etc.  See 
Haidar,  J&nf  Beg,  etc. 

Mirza  Husain,  Niz&m  Sh&h,  vi.  235 

Mirza  Eh&n,  Eh&n-kh&n&n,  v.  265  ; 
protected  by  Akbar,  269,  363;  in 
command  in  Gujar&t,  364,  434,  442 ; 
made  Eh&n-kh&n&n,  437;  receives 
Jaunptir,  458;  made  prime  minister, 
458 ;  made  governor  of  Mult&n,  459  ; 
his  conquest  of  Sind,  1.  247,  285, 
297,  V.  459,  461,  463,  466  ;  on  service 
in  the  Dakhin,  467,  vi.  91-2,  101, 
105,  110.  132,  146,  240-1;  pre- 
ceptor of  Jah&ngir,  318;  under- 
takes to  subdue  Niz&m-sh&his,  318 ; 
in  disgrace,  323,  332 ;  again  em- 
ployed, 334 ;  joins  in  rebellion  of  Sh&h 
Jahiin,  385 ;  surrenders  to  Mah&bat 
Kh&n,  388;  a  prisoner,  412,  418; 
death,  434 

Mirza  Muhammad  B&ki,  etc.  See  Mu- 
hammad B&ki,  etc 

Mirzas,  the,  v.  189,  315,  325,  330-1, 
348,  352  ;  vi.  9,  16,  122,  203 

Miwkttis,  iii.  103.   See  Mewattis 

Miy&n  Saiyid  'Ali,  i.  278 

Mohan  L&l,  viii.  427 

Moka  Bis&ya,  i.  164,  177,  180,  187 

Money,  ot  Bengal,  ii.  308 ;  copper,  of 
Muuammad  Tughlik,  iii.  240 ;  noard- 
ing,  584 

Mountains,  description  of,  i.  44 

Mu'awiya,  the  Khalif,  i.  117,  416,  422 

Mu'awiya  II.,  Khalif,  i.  425 

Muazzara  (Prince  Shfch  'Alam),  dis- 
obedient to  bis  father,  vii.  185 ;  im- 


Erisoned,  190, 327;  released,  191, 358; 
is  parentage  and  character,  195 ; 
Maddr  of  the  Dakhin,  271,  282; 
sent  against  the  R&n&,  299 ;  sapports 
his  father  against  Prince  Akbar,  301-2; 
campaign  in  Kokan,  311,  314;  cam- 
paign against  Eutbu-1  Mulk,  316 ; 
takes  Haidar&b&d,  320;  at  siege  of 
Golkonda,  326 ;  in  disgrace,  323 ;  re- 
ceives title  '*  Bah&dur  Sh&h,'*  368  ; 
claims  the  throne,  391,  547;  greatly 
assisted  by  Mun*im  Eh&n,  392,  548 ; 
obtains  Dehli   and  Agra,  393,  549 ; 

SToposes  division  of  kingdom,  396, 642  s 
efeats  A*zam  Sh&h,  397,  642    Sm 
Bah&dur  Sh&h 

Mu'azzam  Eh&n  (Mir  Jumla),  Toixiister 
of  Eutbu-1  Mulk,  vii.  108 ;  becomes 
an  Imperialist,  108-9;  waits  on 
Prince  Aurangzeb,  117;  receives  title 
"  Mu*azzam  Eh&n,"  119  ;  sent  against 
Bij&par,  119, 124  ;  disagreement  with 
Aurangzeb,  130;  campaign  against 
As&m,  144,264 ;  confined  by  Aurangzeb, 
1 79, 217 ;  received  by  Aurangzeb,  232 ; 
defeats  Sh&h  Shuj&*,  233;  campaign 
against  Shuj&\  249 ;  death,  269 

Mub&rak,  J&m,  i.  230 

Mub&rak  N&gorf,  Shaikh,  v.  493,  611, 
516,  531,  VI.  i. 

Mub&rak  Sh&h  ascends  the  throne,  iv.  63 ; 
fights  against  Jaunp(ir,  63;  mnr- 
dered,  79 

Mub&rak  Sh&h,  Sult&n  of  Jaunp6r,  iT. 
38 

Mub&riz  Eh&n,  iv.  496,  vi.  179.  Set 
'Adali 

Mub&riz  Eh&n,  governor  of  the  Dakhin, 
vii.  525,  viii.  44 ;  slain,  45 

Mughals,  inroads  of,  ii.  283,  303 ;  take 
L&hore,  340;    at    Uch   and  Mult&n, 
344,  346,  350,  358,  363-4,  378,  380; 
send    ambassadors    to  N&siru-d  din, 
381-2  ;     punishments,     386 ;      con- 
quests,  387 ;  winter  in  India,   390 ; 
retreat  from  Mult&n,   391-5  ;    inra- 
sions  under  various  leaders,  70,  72-4, 
95, 102, 109, 112-3, 122,147, 162, 166; 
defeated  by  'Al&u-d  din,  42,  47,  70, 
72-3 ;  prisoners  taken  into  service,  48, 
74  ;  attack  DehU,  166, 189;  precautions 
a^nst,  191 ;  prisoners,  197 :  battles 
with,  198,  234  ;  favoured  by  Muham- 
mad Tughlik,  251,  264;  attack  royal 
army,  266-275;    ravages  of,   303,   v. 
486 ;  invasion   in   Eai-Eubad's  time, 
iii.   525,  527;  described,  528;  inva- 
sions, 547 ;  oppose  accession  of  Firoz, 
vi.  222 ;  defeated  bv  Firoz,  iii.  278, 
iv.  9, 14,  vi.  223;  taken  into  service  by 
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Firoz,  iii.  267 ;  inroadi  stopped,  266  ; 
inroads  after  death  of  Firoz,  317 

Mughal  helmet,  i.  532 

Mugh(su-d  din,  Sult&n,  iii.  187 

Mugh6la,iy.646 

Muhallab,  son  of  Safri,  i.  116,  vi.  664 

Muhammad  'Adil.    S^e  'Adali 

Muhammad  'All,  Naw&b«  viii.  392 

Muhammad  Amin  Kh&n,  I'tim&du-d 
dauIa,Bonof  Mir  Jumla,vii.  108-9, 180, 
391,  394,  537;  in  command  against 
the  Sikhs,  423 ;  supports  Farrukh 
Siyar,  437  ;  receives  title  of  Ptim&du-d 
daula,  442;  services,  449,  457,  459, 
460;  in  disgrace,  473;  conduct  at 
deposition  of  Farrukh  Siyar,  477; 
confirmed  in  office  by  Bafiu^  Darajfct, 
480 ;  quarrels  with  the  Saiyids,  497 ; 
plots  the  death  of  Husain  'Ali,  502- 
506,572;  uwir  507-8, 614;  death,6l7 

Muhammad  BakhtiyOr  Ehilji,  ii.  232, 
300,  305 

Muhammad  B&ki  Tarkh&n,  Mina,  i.  270, 
276,  278,  282,  284,  294, 324-6,  y.  315, 
337 

Muhammad  Ghori,  youth  of,  ii.  292  ;  on 
throne  of  Ghaxni,  293 ;  defeated  at 
Nahrwkla,  200,  294 ;  oyerthrows 
Ghazniyides  at  Llihore,  281,  294,  yi. 
198 ;  invasion  of  Hind(ist&n,  ii.  212, 
226,  yi.  198;  defeated  by  KoU  Pi- 
thaur&,  ii.  295 ;  defeats  and  kills  Pi- 
thaur&,  200,  296 ;  further  conquests 
in  Uindast&n,  227-8,  297,  yi.  198; 
succeeds  to  the  throne,  ii.  297,  iii.  37 ; 
takes  Benares,  ii.  251 ;  wars  with  the 
Gakkhurs  or  Kokhars,  232,  y.  163; 
death,  ii.  235,  297,  393;  his  slayes, 
iy.  145 ;  his  coins,  ii.  483 

Muhammad  Hakim,  Mirza,  brother  of 
Akbar,y.  249, 281,  283,  286, 293, 310 ; 
incited  to  attack  India,  312 ;  retreats, 
313, 393 ;  makes  another  attempt  upon 
India,  421 ;  retreats,  423 ;  seelcs  lor- 
giyencss,  424-5, 440, 44 7-8 ;  death,  449 

Muhammad  Husain,  Mirza,  y.  315, 330-1, 
343-4,  351-2,  360,  365, 367,  yi.  122-3, 
125 :  death,  368 

Muhammad  Ibr&him  ndsed  tothe  throne, 
yii.  609,  516 

Muhammad  Jaun&  (Sult&n  Mnhammad 
Tughlik),  iii.  224  ;  refuses  allegiance 
to  Khu8r6,  224,  605  ;  escapes  from 
KhusrQ,  224,  607;  created  Ulugh 
Kh&n,  230 ;  marches  against  Arangal, 
231 ;  defection  in  his  army,  232;  re- 
treats, 232 ;  takes  Bidr  and  Arangal, 
233 ;  conspires  against  his  father,  609- 
10 ;  causes  his  death,  610.  St$  Mu- 
hammad Tughlik 


Muhammad  E&sim,  1. 428,  432,  434, 437 ; 
sent  to  Sind,  119,  157;  conquests, 
119 ;  takes  Debal,  120, 167  ;  at  Nirtin, 
157,  163;  defeato  D&hir,  122,  170; 
marches  to  and  takes  Brahmankb&d, 
123,  174,  180;  at  Alor,  192;  at 
Mult&n,  123,  203 ;  sends  to  Eanauj, 
207 ;  goes  to  Udh&far,  210  ;  sent  in  a 
coVs  hide  to  Baghd&d,  124,  210,  437 
Muhammad  E&sim  (Mir  E&sim),  viii. 

330 
Muhammad  E&sim  Eh&n,  y.  464,468, 

462 
Muhammad  Eh&n  BangaBh,yii.  611,  yiii. 

46,  48,  49,  54,  261,  342 
Muhammad  Eh&n  Gauria,  defeated  and 

killed,  iy.  507,  y.  215 
Muhammad  Eh&n,  Prince,  son  of  Firoz, 
iy.    15;    attacks    Eh&n-Jah&n,    16; 
made  king,  16 ;  flies,  17, 19 ;  re-ascends 
the  throne,  21 ;  defeated,  21-3,  yi.  186 ; 
recovers  throne,  y.  24  ;  dies,  27 
Muhammad  Eh&n  Shaib&ni,  i.  304 
Muhammad  E6li  Eh&n,  yiii.  172 
Muhammad  Lanf  &h  Snlt&n,  i.  314 
Muhammad  Makh6l,  son  of  MahmtSd, 
made  king,  iy.  137 ;  character,  iL  191, 
509;  blinded,  271;    reign,  256,  270, 
482,  iy.  192,  198 
Muhammad  Ma's6m,  i.  212.  89$  Ma^sdm 

Bhakhari 
Muhammad  Muzafiar,  Sult&n  of  Guiar&t, 

iy.  259 
Muhammad  S&dik  Eh&n.    Se$  Miran. 
Muhammad  S&dik  Eh&n  in  8ind,i.  244>7 
Muhammad  S&lih  Tarkh&n,  i.  300-1 
Muhammad  S&m.  See  Muhammad  GhorL 
Muhammad  Sh&h,  Emperor,  raised  to  the 
throne,  ylL   486;    chafes  under  the 
control  of  the  Saiyids,  488  ;  arrange- 
ments of  the  ministers,  600 ;  delivered 
from  the  Saiyids,  605 ;  victory  over 
Saiyid  *Abdu-lUh,  610,  613 ;  returns 
to  capital,  516 ;  guided  by  his  mistress, 
623  ;  character,  viii.  42 ;  incites  oppo- 
sition to  Asaf  J&h,  42 ;  kills  Saiyid 
Miran,  48;  his  neglect,  63,  60,  73, 
104 ;  dissensions  amon^  his  nobles,  60 ; 
marches  against  N&dir  Sh&h,  60,  74 ; 
his    meeting  with  N&dir  Sh&h,  62, 
63,  81,  85-6;  returns  to  Dehlf  with 
N&dir,  64, 87 ;  presents  made  to  N&dir, 
89;  treaty  with  N&dir,  91 ;  prohibits 
writing  of  history,  21 :   his  poverty, 
105  ;  naralysed,  106  :  state  of  country 
after  iH&dirs  retirement,  105 ;  jealous 
of  his  son,  105-6;  death.  111 
Muhammad  Sh&h,  B&hmani,  vi.  229 
Muhammad  Sh&h,  son  of  I)ary&  Eh&n 
Lodi,  y.  106 
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Mahammnd  Sb&h,  King  of  Jaunp6r,  t. 
81;  death,  84 

Muhammad  Sh{ih,  Sult&n,  becomes  king, 
iv.  80  ;  death,  86 

Muhammad  Shir&n  Ehilji,  ii.  314 

Muhammad  Sulttm, son  of  Aurangzeb,  rii. 
110,  112,  114,  116;  marries  Princess 
of  Golkonda,  119:  130,  195,221,226, 
228,    233,    237 ;    camjiaign     against 

p^  Shuj&',  249 ;  deserts,  249  ;  returns  and 
is  confined,  251,  263 

Muhammad  Sult&n,'*  the  Martyr  Prince,*' 
son  of  Balban,  iii.  110;  death  of,  38, 
122 

Muhammad  Sultan  of  Bib  fir,  y.  22, 26,  37 

Muhammad  Sultan,  title  assumed  by 
Bih&r  Kh&n,  \\.  325 

Muhammad  SuMn,  Mirza,  t.  179,  201, 
204-6,  220,  315,  vi.  9,  17,  123-4 

Muhammad  S6ri,  ii.  285 

Muhammad  Tughlik,  Sult&n,  succeeds  to 
the  throne,  iii.  235, 611 ;  his  character 
and  accomplish  men  tn,  235,  680,  588, 
611  ;  kilU  bis  brother,  613 ;  his  grand 
projects,  237 ;  state  of  his  kingdom, 
237  ;  depopulates  Debli,  213, 619;  in- 
creases taxes,  238,v.485  ;  copper  money, 
iii.  240;  defeats  Tarmsharin  Kh&n, 
T.  485  ;  revolts  against  him,  iii.  242, 
247,264,614 ;  courts  Khalifa  of  Egypt, 
249,  667 ;  corruption  of  his  ofhciuU, 
250 ;  his  severity,  238,  251  et  pasa.y 
611,  vi.  184;  tuk(«  Nagarkot,  570; 
disaster  in  the  Himalayas,  241,617:  in 
Ma'bar,  243,  618  ;  death,  i.  226,  iii. 
266  ;  anecdotes  of,  vii.  136 

Muhammad  Z&hid  (Mirzn),  i.  246 

Muhammad  Zani&n  Mirza,  v.  179,  199, 
20 1 ,  202,  vi.  9, 1 3 ;  drowned  at  Chaunsd, 
V.  203 

Muhibb  'All  Kbfin,  i.  240,  v.  338,  vi. 
74,76 

Muhiu-I  Millat,  raised  to  the  throne,  viii. 
243,  268 ;  deposed,  278 

Muhkam  Singh,  vii.  464,  605-6,  611-3, 

►  1620 

Muhtasib,  iii.  679 

Mu'inu-1-MuIk,  viii.  108 ;  in  command 
of  army,  110  ;  cedos  territory  to 
Ahmad  Abdalf,  115,  122,  1G6;  makes 
terms  ^ith  Ahmad,  167  ;  his  widow, 
240 

Mu'izziya  Sult&ns,  ii.  298 

^lu'izzu-d  din  Bain  fim  Shih,  ii.  337 

Mu'izzu-d  din  Kai-Kub&d.  Ste  Kai- 
Kub&d 

Mu'izzu-d  dfn.  Prince,  vii.  392-3.  See 
Jah&nd&r  Sh&h 

Mui&hid  Kh&n  in  Sind,  i.  240 ;  besieges 
Thatto,  241 


Muj&hid  Kh&n  (Aorangseb's  rei^),  tu. 
301-3 

Mukarrab  Kh&n  (Mahm6d  Shfthi),  it. 
28,  30,  33 

Mukanab  Kh&n(Jah&ngfrl),Ti.  817, 820, 
330,  337, 362,  423,  vii.  12 

Mukarrab  Kh&n,  Kh&n-Zam&n,  Fath 
Jang  (Shaikh  Niz&m  Haidar&b&di), 
vii.  337,  342 

Mukht&ru-d  daula,  viii.  423 

Muktadir-bi-ll&h,  Khalif,  i.  462 

Mul&hida,  ii.  441,  672 

Mul&hid  alamaut,  ii.  290,  674 

Mulla  Ahmad  Bij&p6ri,  vii.  266 

Mulla  Muhammad  L&rl,  vi.  390,  408, 
412,414-6 

Mult&n  taken  by  Arabs,  i.  123,  203  ; 
taken  by  Chach,  143 ;  by  Mahmtld, 
216,  ii.  30,  248,  441,  iii.  64  ;  seised 
by  Aibak  Bak,  ii.  233;  delivered 
from  the  Karmatians,  293  ;  be- 
sieged by  Mughals,  391 ;  extent  of, 
440 ;  rebellions  at  iii.  242,  244  ;  be- 
sieged by  rebels,  iv.  70 ;  troubles  in, 
73  ;  disturbed  by  the  Lang&hs,  85 ; 
taken  by  Pir  Muhammad,  i.  229,  iii. 
417,  486 :  falls  to  Lang&hs,  i.  230,  ir. 
306;  under  Sher  Sh&h,  iv.  398-9 ;  taken 
by  Shfih  Husain,  i.  314-6  ;  Kings  of, 
iv.  306,  V.  469,  472;  siege  of,  472; 
annexed  to  Empire,  476 

Mult&n,  Idol  of,  i.  11,  23,  27,  35,  82, 
206,  469 

MCimal  and  Mendra,  i.  346 

Mumt&z  Mahal,  ni.  27 

Mumt&zu-l  Mulk.    See  Sarbuland  Ehikn 

Mund&hirs,  iii.  245,  v.  40 

Mun'im  Kh&n  (Akbar's  Kh&n-kh&n&n) 
prepares  to  denert  Hum&ytln,  v.  210; 
services  to  Hum&vCin,  21*2,  214,  231, 
234,  236,  249 ;  called  from  K&bul   by 
Akbar,     2G7;    made     Kh&u-kh&n&n 
and  minister,  267-8 :  shan>  in  murder 
of  Atka  Kh&n,  277,  vi.  26;  goes  to 
K&bul,  v.  278,  280 ;  governor  of  K&bnl, 
282;    services,   297,   299,  313,  315; 
governor  of  Jaunp(ir,  iv.  510,  v.  339, 
vi.  36;  on  service  in  Bengal,  v.  871 ; 
sent    ogninst    D&tld,    372,    vi.    89; 
besieges  Patna,  v.  381,  vi.  44 ;  gover- 
nor of  Bcngnl,  V.  380,  vi.  47,  49,  53 ; 
takes  Garhf  and  Taiidn,  v.  381,  vi.  44  ; 
pursues  and  defeats  D&ild,  iv.  612,  v. 
384,  387 :    makes  pe:«ce,  388,  vi.  47, 
49,  63  :  death,  iv.  51*2,  v.  394 

Mun'im  Kh&n  (Kh&n-kh&n&n  of  Bab4- 
dur  Sh&h)  assists  Bahadur  Sh&h  to  the 
throne,  vii.  391,  543,  545,  647;  ap- 
pointed trffz/V,  392,  550 :  honours  and 
rewards,  400 ;  his  rcformS|  402 ;  tenets 
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and  writinn,  404;  in  battle  against 
E&m  Bakhsh,  407;  territorisu  ar- 
rangements of  the  Dakbin,  408;  in 
command  against  tbe  Sikhs,  424; 
death,  425,  455 ;  character,  425,  555 

Mur&d,  Prince,  son  of  Akbar,  birth  of, 
y.  335 ;  sent  to  E&bul,  424 ;  appoint- 
ments and  services,  457,  460,  466,  vi. 
91 ;  inyades  tbe  Dakbin,  93,  96,  133 ; 
death  from  drink,  97,  133,  247 

Mnr&d  Bakhsh,  Prince,  brother  of 
Aurangzeb,  sent  against  Balkh,  Tii. 
70 ;  retires  in  disgrace,  71 ;  declares 
himself  king,  143,  178,  214,  216; 
D&r&  Sbukoh  sends  an  army  against 
him,  216;  obtains  Surat,  216;  his 
▼alour,  222-4 ;  treatment  by  Aurang- 
zeb, 227 ;  imprisoned,  228 ;  at  Gw&lior, 
237 ;  mock  trial  of,  131  ;  murdered, 
132,  266 

Murkrl  Pandit,  vu.  23,  40 

Murattabs,  iii.  625 

Murid  Eh&n,  Naw&b,  i.  350 

Murtaz&  Eh&n  (Shaikh  Farid),  vi.  170-1, 
182,  301 ;  death,  374.    See  Farid. 

Music,  various  tunes,  iv.  449 

Mustaf&  Rdmi,  iv.  268,  284 

Mustansir  bi-llah,  Ehalif,  ii.  243 

Mu'tamad-al&.U&b,  Ehalif,  i.  452 

Mu'tamad  Eh&n,  vi.  170 

Mu'tamad  Eh&n  (Jah&ngfrl),  vi.  280, 
372,  400,  viii.  191 

MuHasim.bi-U&b,  Ehalif,  i.  448 

Mutilation,  prohibited  by  Jah&ngir,  vi. 
285,  503 

Muti-li-ll&b,  Ehalif,  i.  455 

Muzaffar  Hiisain  Mirza,  v.  348,  404; 
taken  prisoner,  408,  410  ;  released, 
411 

Muzaffar  Jang  Naw&b,  viii.  391 

Muzaffar  Eh&n  (Akbar's  reign),  v.  265, 
299, 313, 323, 332;  governor  of  M&lw&, 
vi.  42 ;  made  iror/r,  v.  370,  vi.  43 ;  sent 
to  besiege  Roht&s,  v.  380,  vi.  46 ;  in 
disgrace,  46,  47  ;  services  against  the 
Afgh&ns  in  Bih&r,  47^  57 ;  in  charge 
of  mint  at  Lahore,  57 ;  sent  on  service 
in  Bengal,  v.  398 ;  governor  of  Bengal, 
410,412;  harsh  nUe,4l4:  killed.  416 

Muzaffar  Eh&n  (Sh&h  -  Jah&n*s  reign), 
kills  Eh&n-Jah&nLodS,  vii.  21 ;  created 
Eh&n-Jah&n,  22 

Muzaffar  Eh&n  Gujar&ti,  v.  342,  353; 
revolts,  430-1  ;  takes  Baroda  and 
Broach,  433 ;  defeated,  433-7 ;  flight, 
437-40 ;  in  arms  again,  433 ;  kiUed, 
465 

Muzaffar  Sh&h  Habshi  of  Bengal,  iv.  261 

NabCimiya  tribe,  i.  292 

YOL.  VIII. 


N&dir  Sh&h  of  Persia,  sends  embassy  to 
India,  viii.  76,  126;  invades  India, 
60,  74,  126;  causes  of  the  invasion, 

60,  76,  126;  march  opposed  by  the 
Afgh&ns,  78 ;  defeats  N&sir  Eh&n,  77 
joined  by  N&sir  Eh&n,  60 ;  crosses  the 
Indus,  80 ;  defeats  Indian  army,  60, 
80,  82  ;  takes  ransom  from  L&hore, 
60,80;  takes  Barh&nu-l  Mulk  prisoner, 

61,  84;  makes  Burh&nu-l  Mulk  his 
representative,  63;  his  retinue,  233; 
interviews  with  Muhammad  Sh&h,  22 » 

62,  85,  86;  enters  DehlS,  64,  86; 
attack  upon  the  Persians,  64,  88; 
orders  massacre,  23,  64,  88;  his  plun- 
der, 64,  88,  233,  346,  347;  marries 
his  son  to  an  Indian  princess,  90; 
takes  ransom  from  Dehlf,  90, 346,  347 ; 
treaty  with  Muhammad  Sh&h,  91 ;  his 
return  home,  24, 65,  93 ;  annexes  part 
of  the  Panj&b,  95;  letter  to  Zakariya 
Eh&n  N&zim  of  L&hore,  96;  treat- 
ment of  Ehud&-y&r  Eh&n  of  Amarkot, 
97 ;  further  embassy  to  India,  132 

Nagarkot,  taken  bj  Mahmdd,  ii.  34, 
444;  by  Firoz,  lii.  317,  iv.  12,  vi. 
227 ;  by  Muhammad  Tughlik,  iii.  570 ; 
by  Timur,  465, 515 ;  siege  of  in  Akbar's 
reign,  v.  356,  507  ;  its  name  changed, 
vi.  227 ;  books  at,  227 

N&hid  Begam,  v.  337 

Nahmrtii  tribe,  i.  286 

Nahrw&l&,  ii.  162;  taken  228 

Najaf  Eh&n,  viii.  227,  297,  366,  410 

Najlb  Eh&n  Rohilla,  Najibu-d  daula, 
viii.  137-9,  146,  148 ;  quarrels  with 
Gh&z(ud  din,  168-9;  invites  Ahmad 
Sh&h  Abd&li,  168,  268 ;  contests  with 
Mahrattas,  169,  242,  266, 268,  363-4 ; 
relieved,  170,  243,  270;  joins  Ahmad 
Abd&li,  170,  270,  398 ;  appointed 
bakhshif  171,  265;  services  to  Ahmad 
Sh&h,  266,  276.  279 

Nanda,  J&m,  i.  233 

Nanda  bin  Babiniya,  J&m,  i.  273,  275, 
276 

Nanda  R&ja,  ii.  463-4,  467 

Naphtha,  use  of,  vi.  456 

Nar  Singh  Bundela,  murderer  of  Abd-l 
Fazl,  vi.  3,  107,  108,  113,  114,  154, 
160,288,316,442;  vii.  6 

N&r&fn  R&o,  PeBhw&,  viii.  291-2 

Nardajan  P&1,  ii.  12,  403,  461 

N&-shudanl,  vii.  6 

Nasibin,  capture  of  by  scorpions,  v.  550 

N&sir  Jang  succeeds  Nizamu-1  Mulk, 
viii.  113;  defeats  Mahrattas,  66-7; 
resigns  government,  69 

N&sir  Eh&n  defeated  by  N&dir  Sh&h, 
viii.  77-8 ;  agent  of  Ahmad  Abd&li,  116 
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NasSH   Khan    (Kb&n-daur&n),  vii.  25, 

38,41 
N&siru-d  dfn,  title,  iii.  525 
Nasiru-d  din.    See  Subuktigin 
N^iru-d  din  Eubucba,  i.  131;  ii.  201, 

240-1,  301-2,  323-6,  396,  484,  554, 

563 ;  iv.  146 
N&sini-d  din  Mabmild  Sult&n,  ii.  241, 

345,  365,  iu.  38,  98,  692 
N&sini-d  din.    See  Muhammad    Sb&h, 

Prince 
N&siru-d  din,  son  of  Bolban,  killed  by 

HulOka  Kh&n,  iii  38,  122 
N&Biru-d  dfn   (Bugbr&   Kh&n),   Sult&n 

of  Bengal,  iu.  HI,  120-4,  129,  234, 

524,  595-7 
N&sini-d    din    Muhammad     Sh&h,    of 

Oujar&t,  iv.  39 
N&siru-d  din  Nuirat  Sh&h,  iv.  31-3 
N&siru-d    din    Sult&n    of   M&nd(i,  vi. 

349,  350 
N&siru-l  Mulk,  vi.  21.      See  Plr  Mu- 
hammad 
Nathujf,  yii.  276-7,  281-2 
Naushfrwin,  i.  407,  ii.  162,  184 
Naval  fights  in  Sind,  i.  241,  245, 248, 277 
Naw&b  Bahfidur.     See  J&wcd  Kh&n 
Naw&b  Kudsiya.     See  Udbam  Bki 
Naw&s&  Shah,  ii.  32,  443,  461 ;  iii.  65  ; 

iv.  172 
N&zir  Mansdr  *Ali,  viii.  244,  246 
Nekfi  Siyar,  Prince,  vii.  308,  482-9,  509 
New  Amirs  (or  Foreign  Amirs),  iv.  16, 

18,20 
New  Musulm&ns,  iii.  75,  127,  148, 164, 

172,  178-9,  205 
Ni&zis,  iv.   428,   431,   487,  492,   493, 

496,  V.  488 

Niba  Sindhia,\  ..  „«„    .««    .^^ 
Nim&Sindhia;r"-^^2,408,452 

Nidar  Bhim,  ii.  38,  427,  451 

NiglidOrC  Mughals,  iii.  48 

Nimroz,  Kinj?,  i.  139,  4(>7 

Nizam  'Ali  Khan  takes  PiSna,  viii.  286 

Nizam  Shahi  Kings,  vi.  235 

Nizam  Shahis,  vi.  70,  87,  91,  131,  144, 
319,  343,  379,  412,  415-6,  433;  vii. 
11 ;  king  murdered  bv  Fath  Khan, 
27;  raise  a  child  to  the  throne,  51  ; 
campaign  against,  51  ;  child  taken  and 
connned,  61 ;  territories  absorbed,  256 

Nizamu-d  din  Ahmad,  his  services,  v. 
178  ;  at  Kabul,  424  ;  in  Gujarat,  428- 
447;  recalled,  447,  458;  against  Af- 
ghans, 462-533;  death,  vi.  130 

Nizamu-d  din  Auliya,  iii.  554,  7 

Nizamu-d  din  II.,  Jam,  i.  227,  233 

Nizamu-d  din  minister  of  Kai-Kubad, 
designs  upon  the  throne,  iii.  126;  his 
muracrs,  127;  poisoned,  132 


Nizamu-l  Mulk,  'Asaf  JOh,  Chin  KaUch 
Khan,  created  Nizamu-l  Mulk,  TiL 
442;  authority  in  the  Dakhin,  446; 
controls  the  Mahrattas,  460-1,  4<S6 ; 
governor  of  MurOdabad,  460;  re- 
moved, 469,  473:  joins  the  Saiyida, 
479;  Maddr  of  Patna,  480;  made 
subaddr  of  MaiwO,  488;  differenoea 
with  Husain  'Ali,  489  ;  obtaina  Asir, 
Burhanptlr,  etc.,  490-1 ;  defeati 
armies  of  Husain  'All,  496-7;  ap- 
pointed wazir,  517 ;  his  difficaltiesy 
518,  524;  departs  for  the  Dakhin, 
522-5 ;  ministerial  plans,  524  ;  drives 
back  Mahrattas,  525;  crushes  Mu- 
bariz  Khan,  525 ;  receives  title 
"  Asaf  Jah,"45,627;  hisadministratioa 
in  the  Dakhin,  530;  disagreea  with 
his  father,  554;  retires  from  court, 
viii.  44  ;  governor  of  the  Dakhin,  45 : 
removed  from  MOlwa,  57;  his  craftj 
conduct  in  Nadir's  invasion,  60-2,  74, 
79;  becomes  amiru-i'Umard,  62,  84; 
with  Nadir  8hah,  63,  84,  86,  234; 
induces  Burhanu-1  Mulk  to  take  poison, 
64,  421 ;  returns  to  the  Dakhin,  68 ; 
quarrels  with  his  son,  69 

Nizamu-1  Mulk  Nasir  Jang,  viii.  391 

Nizamu-1  Mulk  TCisi,  ii.  485,  488 

Nizamu-1  Mulkis.    See  Nfsam  Sh&hSa 

Nizarians,  i.  129 

Nobles,  grades  of,  iii.  576 ;  allowances, 
577 

Ntlnis,  ii.  311 

NCir  Jahan,  her  parentage,  vi.  397  ;  her 
husband,  Sher-Afgan,  killed,  402; 
married  by  Jahangir,  403, 404  ;  gains 
the  love  of  Jahangir,  398;  called 
"Ntir  Mahal"  and  "  NCir  Jahfen," 
398,  405 ;  her  great  power  and  in- 
fluence, 398,  405,  451 ;  coins  in  her 
name,  398,  405 ;  shoots  a  ti^er,  366 ; 
controls  Jahangfr  in  his  drinking,  381 ; 
endeavours  to  rescue  Jahangir,  424 ; 
effects  the  escape  of  Jahangir,  429 ; 
her  proceedings  on  death  of  Jah&nglr, 
436  ;  favours  Shahriyar,  vii.  5 ;  death, 
69;  her  tomb,  vi.  311 

Nusrat  Jang,  title  of  Shah  Jah&n'a 
Khan-daurOn,  vii.  60 

Nusrat  Jang.     See  Zil-1  fikar  Khan 

Nusrat  Khan,  general  of  'Alau-d  dfn, 
iii.  157,  163,  164 

Nusrat  Khan,  son  of  Firoz,  iv.  31.  See 
NOsiru-d  din  Nusrat  Shah 

Nusrat  Khokar,  iii.  415,  485 

Nusrat  Shah,  of  Bengal,  iv.  260 

Nuwul  Rai,  Kkyath,  viii.  350 

Nuwul  Singh  jat,  viii.  226-7,  366 
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Obelisks,  moved  by  Salt&n  Firoz,  iii. 
360 ;  examined  by  Timtir,  363 

Ogtai,  Mughal,  iL  889-90,  669 

Oideals,  i.  329,  iii.  146 

Orissa,  t.  299;  seized  by  Sulaim&n 
Kir&ni,  vi.  36 ;  conouerea  bj  Akbar, 
y.  465 ;  restored  to  KatlCi,  yi.  79;  re- 
covered, 86,  88;  summary  of  history, 
88  ;  made  over  to  Mahrattas,  yiii.  129 

Ostcomancy,  i.  331 

Padres,  at  Akbar's  Court,  vi.  60,  86 

Pahari  JW,  v.  460 

P&l  dynasty,  ii.  12,  403,  426 

P&ndavas,  i.  64,  106,  yi.  636 

P&ndya  Kings,  iii.  32,  49,  63,  88,  91 

P&nipat,  battles  at,  iy.  251,  y.  28,  63, 
252,  yi.  296,  yiiL  146,  171,  401 

P&p  EW,  yii.  410 

Parama  Deo,  iL  474 

Paras  Deo  Dalvi,  iii.  88 

Parenda,  siege,  yii.  22,  43 ;  surrendered, 
263 

Pari,  Amir,  ii.  268 

Parker,  General,  yiii.  306 

Parm&r,  R&i  of  E&linjar,  u.  231 

P&rsi  language,  iii.  666,  662 

Part&b  R6i,  y.  86 

Parw&rfs,  iii.  211,  218,  221 

Parwez,  Prince,  yi.  301,  381;  sent  to 
Dakbin,  321,  823;  sent  against  Sh&h 
Jah&n,  386, 393, 408 ;  defeats  him,  393, 
413,  416;  in  Rih&r,  417;  marches  to 
Dakhin,  396;  doings  in  the  Dakhin, 
412,418;  death,  429,  432 

P&shibs,  iii.  75,  166, 174 

Pat(ins,  yi.  568 

Patna,  foundation  of  fort,  iy.  477 ;  cam- 
paign against,  y.  372 ;  taken  by  Akbar, 
ly.  512,  y.  379 ;  outbreak  at,  iL  321 

Patwferi,  yiii.  316 

Peacock  throne,  construction  of,  yii.  46 
carried  off  by  N&dir  Sh&h,  yiii.  89 

Pchlyi  language,  i.  133 

Persian  Kings,  Ancient,  connexion  with 
India,  vi.  548 

Peshrau  £h&o  (Asad  Beg),  y.  413,  420, 
yi.  136,  160 

Pestilences,  y.  384,  395,  yi.  346,  367, 
406,  406,  yii.  328,  337,  666 

Petroleum,  yi.  456 

Pilgrimage,  Akbar's  provision  for,  v.  391 ; 
opinion  about,  619;  passes  for  ships, 
520 

Pilgrim  tax,  abolished,  vi.  29,  viii.  38 

Pn&ji  \  (Mahratta),  vii.   628,  viu.  61, 

Piliiii  }      262,  282,  400 

Pindus,  i.  379 

Pir  Muhammad  of  Balkh,  v.  227,  230-1 

Pir  Muhammad,  Prince,  a  grandson  of 


TimtSr,  iii.  398;  takes  I7ch,  i.  229, 

iii.  399,  480,  iv.  33 ;  at  Bhatti,  i.  229 ; 

Mult&n,  iii.  417,  486 ;  at  Delhi,  440 ; 

services,  467,  511,  past, 
Pir  Muhammad  Sarw&ni,  v.  250, 264, 267, 

264,  271,  276,  vi.  21 
Pir  Roshan&l,  v.  460 
Pithaura,  R&i,  ii.  200,  213,  295-6,  398, 

418,  422,  vi.  198 
Pitthti,  i.  216 

Plassy,  battle  of,  viii.  829, 426 
Polyandry,  viii  202 
Portuguese,  v.  347 ;  vi.  18,  340,  466 ; 

vii.  344,  361 ;  viii.  127,  386 
Post,  for  news,  iii.  203;  for  letters,  681, 

687,  iv.  418 
Prester  John,  i.  498 

Prisoners  of  war,  not  to  be  slaves,  vi.  26 
Provisions,  prices,  iii.  192,  683,  iv.  476 
Pdl&d  Turk-bacha,  iv.  68,  73, 74 ;  death, 

79 
P<ina,  taken  from  Sivaji,  vii.  262;  re- 
covered by  Sivaji,  269 ;  retaken,  272  ; 

taken  by  Kiz&m  'Ali,  viii.  286 
PQr  Jaip&l   \u.  47,  60,  427,461,461, 
Purii  Jaip&l,  I  463 
P6ran  Mai,  of  Raisin,  iv.  392,  397, 399; 

massacre  of  him  and  his  followers,  402 
Pyramids  of  heads.    S€s  Heads 
Rafl'u-d  Daraj&t,  accession  and  reign, 

vii.  478-9 
Rafi'u-d  Daula,  accesrion  and  reign,  vii. 

482 
Raf!'6-8hSh&n,Prince,  vii.  424,431,650 ; 

defeat  and  death,  431 ;  his  sons,  667 
Raghuji  Bhonsla,  viii.  369-70 
Raghi&n&th  R&o,  viii.  142, 169, 266, 273, 

283,  286-292,  294-6,  364 
R&hd&ri,  vii.  467,  631 
Rahma,  Ruhma,  i.  361.    See  Ruhmi 
R&ibal,  v.  159 
R&i  Bh&ra,  i.  268 
R6i  Dan,  J&m,  i.  230 
R&l  Har  Chandar,  of  Kanauj,  i.  208 
R&i  Karan,  iii.  551 

R&r  Raykn,  of  Deogir,  iii.  79, 87, 200, 561 
R&i  Ray&n  (Hard&s  R&Q,    vi.    107-8, 

151,  160,  287 
R&i  Ray&n  (Sundar  D&s),  vi.  339 
R&i  S&hasi,  succeeds  Siharas,  i.  139,  292 
R&f  S&l  Khokar,  v.  163 
R&i   Singh  R&ja,  v.  265,  835-6,  841, 

450,  454,  462,  467,  vi.  63,  91,  107 
Raisin,  siege  and  capture  of,  iv.  397 
R&j,  son  M  Chandar,  at  Brahman&b&d, 

il  154 
R&jas,  lists  of,  viii.  207-8 
Rajab,  Sipah-s&l&r,  ii.  544,  iii.  271 ,  273 
R&jgarh,  taken  and  retaken,  vii.  342 
R&jpiitB,  viii.  226 
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B&m,  chamberlain  of  S&hasi,  i.  139 
B&m  Chand,  Hajaof  Chaur&garh,  y.  538, 

Ti.  118 
B&m  D&s  Eachhw&lia,  R&ja,  t.  369,  yi. 

170,  172, 
B&m  Deo,  B&i  of  Deogir,  ill.  77,  79, 

160,  200,  661 ;  made  B&i-r&y&n,  iii. 

79,  87,  200 ;  death,  203 
B&m  R&ja,  vii.  306,  344,  346,  361,  364, 

366 
B&m  Singh,  Kunwar,  Tii.  263,  276,  279, 

281 
Bamal,  i.  164-6,  177 
Ban  Mai  Sodha,  i.  218,  220 
B&n&s  of  IJdiptlr,  family  of,  vi.  336 ; 

wars  against  them,  336 
B&n&,  defeated  by  Bahlol  Lodi,  v.  4' 
B&n&  Sanka,  attacked  by  Sult&n  Ibrfr- 

hfm,  Y.  16 ;  battle,  19 ;  prepares  to  resist 

B&bar,  36  ;  defeated  by  B&bar,  Iy.  261, 

264,  266,  268,  276 
B&n&  Udl  Singh,  shelters  B&z  Bah&dur, 

Y.  276 ;  loses  the  fortress  of  Chitor, 

324 
B&n&  Klk&,  Akbar's  wars  against,  y. 

397-8,  400-1,  410,  Yi  42,  68,  98,  110 
B&n&  Amar    Singh,    Jah&nglr's    wars 

against,  Yi.  317,  389 
B&n&  (R&j    Singh  P)   surrenders  Chitor 

to  Aorangzeb,  Yii.  103 ;  sends  son  as 

hostage,  104  ;  war  against,  188;  makes 

submission,  189;   compounds  for  the 

jizya^  298 ;  renewed  war,  299 
B&n&  Eisban  'DiiB,  i,  297 
B&n&  £(imba  Wairsi,  i.  292 
B&n&  Mai  Bhatti,  iii.  272 
B&n&  MegT&j,  i.  297 
Banbal,  ii.  416 

Bandaula  (Bij&p6r(),  Yii.  26,  63,  68-60 
BanjH  Singh,  J&t,Yiii.  226-7, 362,  366-7, 

370 
Banjit  Singh,  of  L&hore,  Yiii.  363 
Bantambhor,  taken  by  'Al&u-d  din,  iii. 

74,171,  174,  179,  649;  surrendered 

to  Akbar,  y.  175,  260,  332 
B&sal,  King,  i.  110, 147,  167, 168 
BaUn  Sen,  B&ja,  iii,  463,  614 
Batan  Singh  J&t,  Yiii.  226,  366 
BatbU,  ii.  417 
B&thors,  i.  292-6 
Bati,  Yi.  343 
B&wal,  title,  Yi.  335 
Baww&l,  King,  i.  110 
Baziya,  Sult&n,  ii.  331*2,  484,  iii.  87, 

692 
Beligious  disturbances,  Yii.  454,  492 
Bent-frco  tenures,  y.  486,  621,  626,  yI. 

286-7 
BcYcnues  under   Firoz,  grants  of,  iii. 

288 ;  settlement,  301 ;   amount,  346, 


in  Timdr^s  time,  397 ;  Bfibar^s  time, 

Iy.  223,  262;    Sher  8h&h%    313-4; 

Akbar's,  y.   186,  383,  513,  tL  61; 

diYisions  and  officers,  YiiL  314  ;  totals, 

Yii.  137,  164 
Bhinoceros,  hunting  of,  iiL  475,  521 ; 

iv.  16,  231    ' 
Bihlat,  Y.  161 

Bi?er8  of  India,  L  46,  47-53 
Boads,  Iy.  417-8 

Bockets,  iY.  408,  yI.  333,  469,  tu.  12 
Boh,  Afgh&ns  of,  Iy.  306,  388 
Bohillas,  iY.  428  « 

BohiUa  wars,  Yiu.  116-8,  169,  213,  268, 

302,jENM«.,  347,  360,  422 
Roshan  Akhtar,  Yii.  485 
Roshankis,  y.  461,  455 
Boht&B,  account  of,  y.  300 ;  capture  of, 

201;  garrison,  Iy.  417;  obtained  by 

Sher  Sh&h,  369-60 ;  si^  of,  Ti.46, 55 
Boht&s,  New,  founded,  Iy.  390,  415, 419 ; 

Y.  114 
BoYal  Westerns,  iii.  75,  78 
Bubies,  ii.  464,  y.  539 
Buhmi,  kingdom  of,  L  4, 13,  25,  361 
Btlhu-Uah  Kh&n,  Yii.  329,  332, 356,  364, 

371,  377 
Bukh,  description  of,  iL  203 
Buknu-d  din  Ffroz,  Sult&n,  ii.  829,  iiL 

692,  iY.  147 
Buknu-d  din  Ibr&hfm  proclaimed  king, 

ui.  166,  160 ;  blinded,  162 
Btlmi  Kh&n  (Hum&ytin's),  gunner,  t. 

133,  139,  191,  197,  199,  Yi,    13,  15, 

18;  constructs  a  floating  battery,  t. 

140;  poisoned,  141 
Bdp-mati,  wife  of  B&z  Bah&dur,  y.  270 
Btisal,  ii.  176.    See  Ranbal 
Rustam  Kh&n  DakhinS,  Yii.  221,  223 

Sa'&dat  'Ali  Naw&b,  Yiii.  369 

Sa'&dat  Kh&n,  Ztd-l  fik&r  Jang,  made 

bakhshfy  Yiii.  113  ;  his  discontent,  120; 

disgraced,  121 ;  joins  Safdar  Jang,  135 
S&b&ts,  iii.  82,  146, 166,  y.  171,  326 
Sabdaliya  caste,  i.  76 
S&bir  Sh&h,  rebels  in  Kum&tin,  Yiii.  45 
S&bkufria  caste,  i.  16 
Sad&sheo  Bh&o,)  prime    minister,    yiii. 
Sad&sbeo  R&o,  )  264 ;  rcYJews  his  array, 

399  ;  its  numbers,  400 ;  entrenches  hu 

camp,  401 ;  makes  proposals  of  peace, 

t^.;  death,  278,  281.    See  Bhko 
Skdik  Kh&n,  y.  448,  466,  Yi.  67,  66,  69, 

74,  79,  93 
Sadr-i  Jah&n,  iii.  678,  690 
Sadru-1  Isl&m,  iii.  678 
Sa'du-llah  Kh&n,  'All&mi,  Yii.  71 ;  sent 

to  Kandah&r,  88,  96,  99  ;  sent  against 

Chitor,  103;  death,  118 
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Sa*da-llah  Kh&n,  ^i*  116,  119,  121, 
213,  269 

Safdor  Jan^  defeats  Mahrattas.  TiiL  54 ; 
his  services  against  Ahmad  Abd&li, 
106,  108,  110,  112,  174;  made 
icazir,  113,  174 ;  defeated  by  Rohillas, 
117;  leagues  with  Holkar  against 
Rohillas,  118;  negociates  with  Ahmad 
Abd&li,  121 ;  commander-in-chief  and 
commander  of  the  artillery,  131 ;  calls 
in  SUraj  Mai  J&t,  133,  317 ;  murders 
the  eunuch  J&wed,  133,  317  ;  deposed 
from  office,  134, 320 ;  raises  a  pretender, 
135,  320;  attacks  Dehli,  ib,;  recovers 
jdg'ira  from  J&ts,  212 ;  seizes  estates  of 
£&im  Kh&n,  213;  raises  Ahmad  to 
the  throne,  174  ;  death,  174 

Saff&rians,  ii.  284 

Saffron,  vi.  304,  375,  417 

S&har  Deo,  ii.  542,  549 

S&hasi  R&i  Sh&hi,  i.  138,  292 

S&hiba,  i.  220 

S&htlji  Rhonslah,  birth,  yii.  255;  his 
jdgir^  256;  joins  *Azam  Kh&n,  15;  35, 
37;  army  sent  against,  51 ;  move- 
ments, 56,  58 ;  surrenders,  60 

S&hl!i,  son  of  Sambh&ji,  in  captivity, 
339,  341,  376;  set  at  liberty,  395; 
origin  of  his  name,  395 ;  mention  of, 
408,  450,  466,  499,  viii.  258,  264 

Sa'id  Nasim-d  dfn  Mahm6d,  Sult&n,  ii. 
319  326 

Sa'id  Sanjar  (Sult&n),  ii.  279,  280 

Sa'id  Shamsu-d  din  Sultan,  ii.  301, 
303-4,  319 

Saifu-d  din  'AH  Kh&n,  vii.  463,  471 

Saifu.d  din  'All  S(iri  takes  Ghazni  and  is 
hanged  there,  ii.  291 

Saiyid  Bukh&rf,  v.  453 

Saiyid  K&sim  B&rha,  v.  459 

8&kriya  caste,  i.  76 

Sal&bat  Jang,  viii.  318,  825,  392 

Sal&hu-d  din  I.,  J&m,  i.  227 

Sal&hu-d  din  II.,  J&m,  i.  234-5 

S&l&r  8&ha,  u.  513,  536 

S&lb&han,  R&ia,  iv.  461-2,  v.  95 

S&lib&han  R&la,  vi.  31 

Saldi,  Mughal,  iii.  165 

SMih  Tarkhkn,  Mirza,  i.  323-4 

Sallm-garh,  viii.  11 

Salim  Mlrza,  Prince.    See  Jah&ngir 

Salim  Sh&b,  son  of  Sher  Sh&h,  regula- 
tions respecting«ard/«,  rent*free  tenures, 
etc.,  iv.  479,  V.  486;  his  treatment 
of  the  Ni&zis,  v.  488.  See  Isl&m 
Sh&h 

Salfn  Ndin,  ii.  358,  378 

S&mand,  ii.  12,  403,  422 

Samanis,  i.  68 ;  of  BrahmanCib&d,  i.  147 ; 
others  in  Sind,  158-9 


S&m&ni  kings,  ii.  479 

Samar,  Mu^al,  iii.  122 

Sambal.    See  Sidi  Sambal 

Sambh&ji,  son  of  Sivaii,  vii.  275,  279, 
281,  292;  succeeds  his  father,  305; 
character,  305,  338,  342;  attacks 
Burh&np6r,  306;  shelters  Prince 
Akbar,  309,  312;  harasses  besiegers 
of  Gk>lkonda,  328;  taken  prisoner, 
338 ;  tortured  and  killed,  341 

Sambhals,  iv.  428-432,  496 
'  Samejas,  i.  246,  286,  298,  309 
!  S&mid,  i.  109 

S&mira  (Sumra),  iii.  588 

Sammas,  i.  187,  191,  215,  217-8,  220, 
266,  271-2,  309,  311,  313, 337,  494 

Sams&mu-d  daula  Kh&n-daur&n,  vii.  505, 
507 

Sams&mu-d  daula,  Naw&b,  commander  of 
the  artillery,  viii.  135,  384 

Sams&mu-d  daula,  amiru-l  umard^  viii.  50, 
54,  61, 72,  83 ;  death,  62, 74,  84 ;  261, 
262 

S&miil-&b&d,  founding  of,  i.  272 

S&mtiri  of  Malabar,  iv.  101,  vL  467,  viii. 
386 

Sandaliya  caste,  i.  17,  76 

Sanjar,  J&m,  i.  231-2 

Saniar,  Sultkn,  iv.  207 

Sankar&ji,  vii.  466,  500 

Sankar&ii  Malh^,  vii.  499 

Sankh  Deo  of  Deo^r,  iii.  551 

Sanny&sis,  fight  with  Jogis,  v.  318 

Sanskrit,  iii.  563 ;  Muhammadan  know- 
ledge of,  V.  570;  translations  from, 
479,  513,  537,  539,  vi.  227,  viii.  194, 
205, 207       ■ 

Sant&,  Mahratta,  vii.  472,  477,  499 

8ant&  Ghorpilra,  vii.  346,  349,  355,  359 

SarWs,  iv.  417,  vi.  Ill 

Sarandib,  funeral  ceremonies,  i.  6 

S&rane  £h&n,  iii.  398,  iv.  29  ;  surrenders 
Mult&n,  iii.  417,  iv.  83;  fights  with 
Ehizr  Kh&n,  32  ;  defeated  by  Pfr  Mu- 
hammad, 33;  death,  51;  a  pretender, 
51-2 

S&rang  Ghakkar,  iv.  390,  493,  v.  114, 
278 

Sarband,  son  of  Akham  Loh&na,  i.  148 

Sarbuland  Kh&n,  vii.  460,  469,472, 529, 
530,  viii.  340 

Sarbuland  R&i,  vL  895-6,  412,  418 

Sar-deshmukhi,  vii.  408-9,  465,  467, 
530 ;  erant  of,  viii  269 

Sar&r&z  Kh&n,  Naw&b,  viiL  1*28-9 

Sarw&nis,  iv.  321,  389,  416,  459,  547,  v. 
109 

Sarwar,  R&i,  iv.  22,  26,  50,  52-3 

Sarwaru-1  Mulk,  kills  Mub&rak  Sh&h, 
iv.  78-9 ;  ploto,  80 ;  kiUed,  83 
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Sasa,  son  of  D&hir,  i.  125 

Sanl  and  Pann(in,  i.  332 

Sa'ta  tribe,  i.  811 

Satb&n,  King  of  Kananj,  i.  147 

Satn&miB,  vii.  1S5,  294 

Satt&ra,  siege  and  capture  of,  vii.  365, 
367 

Saw&r  M&dhd  R&o,  Peshw^,  yiii.  295-7. 
See  M&dh6  B&o 

Scorpions,  use  of,  at  Nasfbin,  t.  550 

"  Seveners,"  ii.  572 

Sewakp&l  iL  443 

Sh&h  'Alam  (Prince  W&1&  Gauhar),  viii. 
240,  defeated  by  Gh&ziu-d  din,  172;  a 
refugee,  ib,\  besieges  Fatna  and  is 
defeated,  t3. ;  ascends  the  throne,  t^. ; 
cedes  Bengal  to  English,  viii.  182; 
state  of  his  Empire,  184;  derotion  to 
pleasure,  186 ;  marches  against  K&lin- 
jar,  214;  defeated  at  Bach  Fah&rf, 
217;  at  Baksar,  182,  217;  insult 
offered  to,  243 ;  sufferings  fromOhul&m 
K&dir,  245 

Sh&h  'Alam,  viL  318.  See  Mu*azzam 
(Prince). 

Sh&h  Beg  Ar^h6n,  i.  234,  301,  306; 
capture  of  Thatta,  i.  500 ;  death  of,  502 

Shfch  Bcgam,  mother  of  Khusnl,  yi. 
108,  294 

Sh&h  Husain  Argh(in,  i  312-23,  t.  471, 
472 ;  takes  Mult&n,  474 

Shi&h-Jah&n  (Prince  Khurram),  title 
given  to  him,  vi.  352 ;  takes  A&ngra, 
874;  sent  to  the  Dakhin,  376;  rebels, 
383,  407 ;  takes  flight,  387;  arriyes  in 
Orissa,  390, 408 ;  defeated  near  Benares, 
394,  413;  flight  back  to  Dakhin,  i^.; 
assisted  by  Malik  Ambar,  395  be- 
sieges Burh&npCir,  vi.  395,418;  sub- 
mits to  his  father,  396,  419 ;  supports 
his  father  against  Mah&bat,  397,  444  ; 
takes  Akbaniagar,  49;  at  Dacca,  410; 
his  arrangements  in  Bengal  and  Bih&r, 
410;  obtains  Boht4s,  411;  journey 
towards  Thatta,  429,  432,  444,  returns 
to  the  Dakhin,  433,  445 ;  starts  for 
the  capital,  437 ;  proclaimed  king,  438; 
ascends  the  throne,  vii.  6,  137,  141, 
yiii.  19 ;  death  of  his  queen,  yii.  27 ; 
his  children,  27 ;  yisit  to  L&horc  and 
Kashmir,  43,  97 ;  goes  to  K(tbul, 
72 ;  sends  a  candlestick  to  Mecca,  84 ; 
builds  Sh&h-Jah^&b&d,  85  ;  excused 
the  fast,  97;  illness,  12d,  143,  178, 
213,  217;  contentions  of  his  sons, 
143,  215;  destroys  Europeans  at 
Hligli,  31,  211;  aoolishes  ceremony 
of  prostration,  170 ;  prosperity  during 
his  reign,  171 ;  his  justice,  172  ;  put 
in  confinement,  226 ;    in   favour  of 


D&r&  Shukoh,  228;    oorreBpondenoe 
with  Aurangzeb,  251 ;  death,  275 

Sh&h-Jah&n  II.,  yii.  243,  255,  278,  483, 
485      . 

Sh&h  Kator,  ii.  407 

Sh&h  KuU  Kh&n  Mahram,  y.  450,  yL  22, 
42,  52, 68,  76 

Sh&h  Mans6r,  Khw&ja,  made  dhodn^  t. 
401,  yi.  57;  removed,  419,  420,  422; 
hanged,  428  ;  innocence  discorered,  426 

Sh&h  Mirza,  v.  179,  201,  815-6,  830-1, 
343,  366,  yi.  123.  125 

Sh&h  Muhammad  Farmdlf,  v.  489 

Sh&h  Pasand  Kh&n,  viii.  145,  147,  151, 
154,  272 

Sh&h  Bukh,  son  of  Tim&r,  iii«  396; 
sends  embassy  to  India,  iy.  95, 123 

Sh&h  Rukh,  grandson  of  Mirza  Snlai- 
m&n,  y.  392,  447,  467,  vL  91-2,  97-9, 
109 

Sh&h  Shuj&',  Prince,  besieffes  ParendB, 
vii.  44;  declares  himself  kii^,  143, 
179,  214;  defeated  by  D&r&  Shakoh, 
214;  prepared  to  support  D&rfi,  231; 
marches  against  Aurangzeb,  232 ;  de- 
feated, 233 ;  flight,  241 ;  war  agauwt, 
249 ;  wins  over  Prince  Muhammad, 
249;  retreats,  250;  final  disappear- 
ance, 253 

Sh&h  Tahm&sp,  takes  and  loses  Kanda^ 
h&r,  y.  199;  receives  Hum&y(in,  218; 
sends  embassy  to  Akbar,  276,  342 

Sh&h  Turk&n,  li.  330 

Sh&h  Wall  Kh&n,  viiL  275, 277,  280-1, 
398,  402 

Shah&bu-d  din.    See  Muhammad  Ghoxf 

Shah&bu-d  din  Ahmad,  v.  261 ;  intriguet 
against  Bair&m  Kh&n,  262,  vi.  28; 
and  Atka  Kh&n,  v.  277,  vi.  28;  in 
Gujar&t,  y.  430-1,  441-2,  vi.  84 

Shah&bu-d  dfn  (son  of  Kalich  Kh&n 
Niz&m),  vii.  302 

Shah&mat  Jang,  Naw&b,  viii.  391 

Sh&hb&z  Kh&n.  v.  22,  410,  419,  421, 
429,  457,  467,  514,  vi.  37,  40,  54-6, 
58,  68,  71-9 

Shahriy&r,  Prince,  vi.  423,  435-8,  450; 
claims  the  throne,  vii.  5;  defeated  and 
blinded,  viii.  19 

Sh&h-rukhis,  iv.  233 

Sh&h-Jah&n&b&d,  building  of,  vii.  85, 
viii.  10 

Shai-Sh&.i..86 

Shaikh  'Alai,  the  pretended  Mahdi,  iy. 
501 

Shaikh  'Ali,  of  K&bul,  iv.  70-1,  76 
Shaikh  Gad&l,  v.  495,  vi.  23 
Shaikh  Muhammad  Ghaus,  v.  495-6 
Shaikh  Salim  Chishti,  v.  499 
Shamsi  Slaves,  iii.  97,  99,  102,  109, 110 
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Shamsiya  Kings,  ii.  320 

Shamsher  Bah&dur,  Tiii.  266,  288,  400 

Shamsa-d  din  Altamsh,  origin,  ii.  320 ; 
becomes  king,  231,  237,  301,  iii.  87, 
891,  iy.  146;  receives  an  ambassador 
from  Cbangiz  Kh&n  and  poisons  bim, 
ii.  396,  553,  659,  663 ;  sends  an  em- 
bassy to  Cbangiz,  395,  663 ;  coins  of, 
484 ;  crosses  tne  Indus  on  horseback, 
671 

Shamsn-d  din  Kaiomars  made  king, 
iii.  39 

Shamsa-d  din,  King  of  Bengal,  iii.  294-6, 
304 ;  death,  307 

Shamsa-d  din  Mahammad  rescues  Ha- 
m&ytln,  y.  113,  206  ;  afterwards  Atka 
Kh&n,  211.    See  Atka  Kh&n 

Sbankal,  ii.  169,  yi.  553 

Shansab&niya  Sult&ns,  ii.  282 

Sh&r,  the  title,  ii.  576,  iii.  65,  iy.  175 

Sharafii-d  dfn  Hasain,  Amini-1  omarfr,  y. 
282 

Sbarduya  caste,  L  76 

Sbariru-l  Mulk,  i.  302 

Sh&jiBta  Kh&n  (Kh&n-Jah&n),  senrices, 
yu.  61,  64,  116,  116,  187,  220 ;  made 
Amiru-1  umar&,  226 ;  sent  against 
Sivaji,  261 ;  surprised  by  Sivajf,  269 

Shor-Afgan,  husband  of  ^iilr  Jah&n,  yi. 
397,  402,  404 

Sher  H&jf,  yii.  23,  26,  39,  44 

Sher  Kh&n,  services,  iii.  109 ;  poisoned 
by  Balban,  108 

Sher  Kh&n  Ful&di,  y.  342,  351,  362, 
432 

Sher  Sh&h  (Sher  Khan  Sdr)  fhyoured  bj 
Bulbar,  iv.  282 ;  extraction,  308 ;  his 
youth  (as  Farid  Kh&n),  309,  $t  teq, 
393 ;  his  revenue  settlement,  812, 413 ; 
his  administration,  314,  409 ;  quarrel 
with  his  father,  318 ;  obtains  name  of 
Sher  Sh&h,  321,  325 ;  attends  B&bar, 
329;  his  early  desi^,  330;  escapes 
from  B&bar,  331 ;  joins  Sult&n  Mu- 
hammad, 332  ;  opposed  by  the  Lo- 
h&nis,  333 ;  defeats  the  Bengalis,  339  ; 
obtains  Ghun&r,  343,  y.  141  ;  pays 
homage  to  Sult&n  Mahm6d,  iv.  347-9 ; 
deserts  him  in  battle-field,  349 ;  de- 
fends Ghun&r,  350,  y.  141,  199 ;  and 
is  confirmed  in  it,  iv.  350-1 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Fath  Malika,  355 ;  wins 
Bengal,  356  ;  obtains  Roht&s,  357, 
360,  V.  201 ;  takes  Gaur,iv.  360 ;  comes 
to  terms  with  Hum&ydn,  362 ;  breaks 
with  Huro&ytln,  363;  takes  Benares, 
368,  vi.  19  ;  Jaunpilr,  20 ;  his  use  of  in- 
trenchments,  iv.  339, 370,  380 :  defeats 
Hum&yCin  at  Chauns&,  375,  t.  141, 
202,  203;    takes  Hom&ytin's  queen 


prisoner,  iv.  376,  y.  118,  203;  assumes 
royalty,  iv.  377  ;  defeats  Hum&y6n  at 
Kanauj,  380,  v.  130, 143,  206 ;  pursuit 
of  Hum&ylin,  iv.  387,  i.  316,  317 ;  ob- 
tains Raisin,  iv.  401 ;  massacres  Fdran 
Mai  and  his  adherents,  402,  yi.  188; 
death,  iy.  408;  his  dying  regrets,  v.  107 ; 
character  and  habits,  iv.  409;  builds 
New  Boht&s,  iv.  390,  416,  v.  114  ;  his 
buildings  at  Dehli,  iy.  419,  476,  yi. 
189 ;  roads,  etc.,  188 ;  his  regulations 
and  administration,  iv.  649;  army,  661 

Sher  Sh&h,  son  of  *Adali,  iv.  609 

Shras,  y.  160,  vL  208 

Shl'as  and  Sunnls,  dates  respecting,  yiii. 
32 

Shlsh,  ii.  283 

Shlsh&niy&ns,  il  283 

Shit&b  R&l,  yiii.  216,  228 

Shuj&'at  Kh&n  (Sher  Sh&h's),  iy.  321, 
333,  360,  382, 392, 894, 396, 407, 417, 
426,  486  ;  death,  489,  632 

Shuj&'at  Kh&n  (Akbar*s),  y.  267,  290, 
299,  344,  361,  vi.  328-330 

Shuj&'u-d  daula,  protects  W&1&  Gauhar, 
viiL  172 ;  succeeds  to  his  father,  174 ; 
defeated  at  Baksar,  182,  217 ;  makes 
peace  with  British,  t^. ;  defeats  H&fis 
Rahmat,  t^. ;  at  Mahob&  and  Jh&nsf, 
215 ;  retires  from  Bach  Pah&rl,  217  ; 
retreats  before  British,  220 ;  makes 
peace  with  British,  ib. ;  attacks  Cal- 
cutta, 211;  supports  NajSb  Kh&n, 
269 ;  joins  Ahmad  Abd&li,  147-8, 170 ; 
appointed  minister  by  Ahmad  and  Sh&h 
'Alam,  171,  173,  276-8;  defeats  Mah- 
rattas,  269,  279;  his  dealings  with  the 
Rohillas,  304^310,  422;  peace  with 
British,  369,  407 ;  death,  66,  67, 183 ; 
character,  67,  395,  423 

Shui&wal  Kh&n,  y.  168,  270.  8h 
Shuj&'at  Kh&n 

Shukru-llah  Kh&n,  viii.  410 

Sfdis  of  Jazira,  vii.  289;  war  with 
Sivaji,  290;  take  Danda  Rajpdrf,  292; 
361,362 

Sidi  Khairiyat.    See  Sidfs 

Sidi  Maula,  his  plot  and  death,  iii.  144 

Sidi  Sambal.     See  Sidis 

Sidi  Y&kut.    See  Sidis 

Sieges,  i.  248,  iv.  407,  y.  324,  374 

Siharas  R&i,  i.  138;  his  dominions,  t^. ; 
fights  wiUi  King  of  Nimroz  and  is 
kUled,  139 

Siharas,  son  of  R&s&l,  i.  153 

Sihta,  J&m,  i.  268 

Sihw&n,  siege  of,  i.  248 

Sikandar,  J&m,  i.  230 

Sikandar  *Ali  'AdU  Sh&h,  of  Bij&pdr, 
vii.  267,  328,  662 
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Sikandar  Afgh&n,  Sult&Dj  defeats  Sult&n 
Ibr&him,  v.  243 ;  territory  under  his 
role,  66 ;  defeated  by  Ham&yiSii,  237 ; 
defeated  by  Akbar  at  Sirhind,  6S,  238 

Sikandar  Sult&n,  defeated  in  the  Siw&lik, 
Y.  248 ;  in  M&nkot,  254 ;  makes  terms, 
265  ;  death,  iv.  608,  y.  266 

Sikandar  Eh&n  Farraaii,  y.  109 

Sikandar  £h&n  (Akbar's  reign),  rebels, 
▼.  296,  297,  304,  307,  318-9,  323,  339 

Sikandar  Lodi,  Solt&n,  anecdotes  of  him, 
iv.  438,  462,  469 ;  ascends  the  throne, 
310,  444;  character,  446 ;  his  regula- 
tions, 447 ;  translations  made  for  him, 
461 ;  sons,  461 ;  fights  a  battle  with 
Sult&n  Husain  Sharki,  469,  t.  96  ; 
takes  Jaunplir,  iv,  310,  461 ;  extent 
of  his  realm,  461 ;  takes  Bih&r,  462,  v. 
96  ;  marches  against  Bengal,  iy.  462,  y. 
94;  Ukcs  Dholpiir,  iy.  466,  y.  97; 
GwUior,  iy  466,  y.  92 :  his  nobles,  iv. 
471,  646,  647;  his  prowess,  y.  3;  re- 
covers JaunpOr,  93;  takes  Mandrail, 
98 ;  obtains  Nkgor,  103 ;  anecdotes, 
yi.  185;  death,  iv.  469 

Sikandar,  King  of  Kashmir,  iii.  409, 
469,  470.  518,  iv.  93 

Sikandar,  Sult&n  of  Bengal,  iii.  307 ; 
besieged,  308,  iv.  10;  makes  peace, 
iii.  309,  iv.  10 

Sikhs,  account  of,  yii.  413  ;  revolts,  413  ; 
wars  to  repress,  423,  456,  555 ;  capture 
and  execution  of  the  Guru,  457  ;  called 
in  by  Jfiits,  viiL  226  ;  ravage  the  Doab, 
266,  364 

Silk  manufactories,  iii.  678 

Simra  (Suraroo),  viii.  220-2 

Sind,  Abongines  of,  i.  292,  503 ;  Bud- 
dhists in,  504  ;  ancient,  24 ;  conquests 
of,  116  ;  ancient  divisions,  138,  366  ; 
"Rid  dynasty,  405  :  Brahman  dynasty, 
409  ;  kings  of,  215 ;  revenues  of,  458 ; 
under  the  Arabs,  460,  471  ;  under 
Ghaznivides,  340  ;  commerce  in,  468 ; 
religion  in,  468 ;  justice  in,  478 ;  con- 
quest by  Akbar,  240,  v.  459,  461-3 

Sindhia,  Mah&ji,  numbers  of  his  army, 
viii.  400;  his  escape  from  P&nipat, 
150;  takes  and  puts  to  death  the  pre- 
tender Bh&o,  294;  saves  RaghOnath 
Kfio,  296;  takfs  Gwalior,  296;  at 
iJehlf,  297 ;  transactions  with  the 
Rohillas,  305 ;  defeated,  308  ;  tortures 
and  executes  GbuUim  Kudir,  254 : 
alliance  with  Jfits,  367 

Sindhia  Datta,  viii.  241,  268,  270.  274 

Sindhia  Daulat  Rto,  viii.  353,  369 

Sindhia  Jayapa.  viii.  321 


Sindhia  Sant&ji,  yii.  499 
Singh&r,  i.  216,  217 
Sipahd&r  Kh&n,  vi.  250,  434,  437 
Sip&h-s&l&r  Rajah,  iii.  271 ;  Ids  nuurri 

272  ;  death,  278 
Sipihr  Shukoh,  vii.  221-6, 239-40, 24 
Sir,  a  drink,  vi.  370 
Sir&ju-d  daula,  succeeds  Aliyardi,  ' 
210,  324;  attacks  English  at  Calcn 
211 ;  flies  from  English,  211 ;    ti 
Calcutta,  324;  driven  out   by  CI 
326 ;  defeated  at  Plassy,  328,   4 
flight,  capture,  and  death,  212-13,2 
428 
Sirhind,  taken  by  Muhammad  Ghori 

295 ;  besieged  by  Pithaura,  296 
Sirmor,  campaign  in,  yii.  106 
Sis&kar,  i.  166,  168,  171,  176,  187 
SitOnda  fort,  captured,  yii.  26 
Sivaji,  origin  of,  yii.  264;  memoir 
2o9  ;  manages  his  father's  jdgir^  2 
seizes  territories  and  acquires  po^ 
256-8 ;    murders  Afzal   Kh&a,  2 
defeats  armies   of   Bij&ptfr,    260 ; 
manners  and  character,  260,  305,  3 
defence  against  Sh&yista  Kh&n,  2 
surprises    Sh&yista    Kh&n    at    P( 
269 ;    progress  of   his    power,   2 
surrenders  to  Jai  Singh,  272 ;  at  si 
of  Bfj&pCir,  278;  at  court  of  Aura 
zeb,  276,  278;  escape  from  Agra,  S 
284 ;  leaves  his  son  at  Benares,  S 
285  ;  his  conquests  of  forts,  286 ;  ta 
Surat,  287 ;  his  ships,  288,  290 ;  i 
with  Sidis  of  Jazlra,  290  ;  death,  I 
SiwfUik,    Timor's    campaign,    iii.   4 
613;  Farfd  Bukh&ri  s  campaign. 
125 
Siwist&n  taken  by  J&m  Unar,  L  224 
Siy&hposhes,  ii.  407,  iii.  400,  480; 

mfifs  war  with,  401 
Siwi,  wonders  of.  i.  237 
Slaves,  prices  of,  iii.  196,  680 
Slavery,  encouraged  by  Flroz,  iii.  340 
Sodhas,  i.  217.  220,  293,  298-9,  631 
Solankh  P&l,  R&i,  ii.  228 
Soils  of  Persia,  ii.  161 
Somn&t,  the  idol  and  town,  i.  67,  97, 
525;  iv.   180,  183;  Mahm(id*s   o 
(^uest  of,  ii.  468,  iv.  180  ;  etymolo 
ii.  476  ;  idol  of,  how  disposed  of^  2 
iv.  183 ;  MahmQd's  return  irom,  1 
270,  iv.  183;  MahmOd's  wish  to  s 
there,  ii.  500 ;  taken  by  'Al&u-d  d 
iii.  42  ;  idol  of,  43,  163;  649,  651 
Sp<!llinj?  of  Hindi  names,  vii.  344 
Spies  of  Government,  iii.  101,  112,  13 
Spoil,  division  of,  iii.  377 
Sridhar  Hindil  Bengali,  v.  373,  378 
Sri  Uamira,  ii.  428 
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StableSf  royal}  iii*  357 ;  great,  Yii.  61 

Storm  at  Thatta,  vii.  61  ;  at  Calcutta, 
Yiii.  228-9 ;  at  Hardwar,  230 

Sdban,  King  of  B&tia,  i.  164 

Sabuktigin,  origin  of,  ii.  266,  iii.  23 ;  his 
rise,  ii.  267 ;  made  king,  268 ;  reigns 
at  Ghazni,  iv.  169;  l^es  Bust  and 
Eosd&r,  ii.  18,  iy.  169, 161 ;  invades 
Hind,  ii.  18,  22 ;  conquests,  268  ; 
486,  Yi.  669 ;  anecdotes,  li.  180-1 

S6dari&  caste,  i.  16 

Sohail,  commandant  of  Gw&lior,  y.  167 ; 
surrenders,  493 

Suhail  Habshi,  yi.  241 

Sukhp&l,  ii.  443 

Sulaim&n,  Iconoclast  of  Kashmir,  yi.  467 

Sulaim&n  the  Khalif,  i.  439 

Sulaim&n  Kir&ni,  Mi&n,  kills  Sult&n 
Ibr&him,  iy.  607,y.  246,  yi.  36;  obtains 
great  part  of  Bengal,  iy.  609,  y.  298, 
yi.  36 ;  obtains  Onssa,  y.  426,  611,  yL 
36,  88;  plots  against  Mun'im  Kh&n, 
yi.  36;  death,  v.  372,  yi.  611 

Sulaim&n  Mirza,  of  Badakhsh&n,  y.  223, 
224, 227, 229-32, 249, 286-7,  293, 310 ; 
yisits  Akbar,  392 ;  goes  to  Mecca,  396; 
447-8,  466 

Sulaim&n  Shukoh,  Prince,  yii.  131-2, 
216,  220,  227,  229,  230,  246,  263 

Sult&n,  common  use  of  the  word,  iy.  286 ; 
the  title  first  giyen  to  Mahmdd,  ii. 
269,  480,  iy.  169 

Sult&n  'All,  of  Eashmfr,  iy.  64 

Sult&n  Khusrd  Charkas,  i.  287 

Sult&n  Muhammad,  yi.  186 

S6mra,  King  of  Sind,  i.  216 

8(imras,  country  of,  i.  271 

Stimra  dpasty,  i.  260,  267,  271-2,  843, 
483 ;  iii.  264-6 

Sun,  worship  of,  y.  629,  664 

Sun&gh,  history  of,  i.  106 

Sundar  Pandi,  iii.  32 

Sunnfs,  y.  160,  yi.  208 

Stir,  tribe,  iy.  308,  430 

S(iraj  Mai  J&t,  ally  of  Safdar  Jang,  yiii. 
133-6.  142,  208,  266,  272,  274-6, 
277,  283,  317,  320-1,  362,  384 

Sdraj-kund,  ii.  638,  643,  646,  649 

Surat,  besieged  by  Akbar,  y.  344 ;  de- 
scription of,  y.  346 ;  budding  of  the 
fort,  501 ;  taken  by  Siyajf,  yii.  287 ; 
granted  to  English,  yiii.  202 

S6ri,  King  of  Ghor,  ii.  283,  iii.  66 

SQijan  B&i  H&d&,  y.  175,  260,  332,  493 

Surkh,  yi.  343 

Sw&t.  Akbar' s  attack  on,  y.  460,  yL  80 

Sy&l  J&ts,  ii.  422 

Sy&lapati,iL421 

Ta'allukdar,  yiU.  316 
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Tabarhindh,  taken  by  Pul&d,  iy.  68 ;  be- 
sieged, 69 ;  taken,  79 

^i^'jldngdom  of,  L  4, 18,  26,  99,  360 

Taghil  rebel,  iii.  258,  263-4 

Tagh6r,  J&m,  i.  272 

T&hiriya  dirams,  i.  4,  24.    See  Tatariya 

Tahmdras,  Prince,  yL  430,  437-8 

T&j  Kh&n  Kir&ni,  iy.  604, 530;  minister, 

y.  48 ;  reyolt  and  flight,  iv.  606,  v.  61, 

110,242,  yi.  34, 199 
T&j  Kh&n  Panw&r,  yi.  49,  61-2 
T&iu-d  din  Taldtfz,  ii.  221,  236,  239, 

300-1,  323-4,  484,  iy.  146 
T&ju-l  Mulk,  iy.  47,  50,  68 
T&k,  tribe,  i.  292 
Takdari  tribe,  i.  303 
Tak6  Holkar.    See  Holkar 
Tam&chi,  J&m,  i.  226;  rebels,  iii.  338; 

carried  to  Dehli,  i.  225 
Tam&chi  II.,  J&m,  succeeds  to  throne, 

i.  227 
T&nda,  taken  by  Mun*im  Kh&n,  v.  381 ; 

attacked  by  D&fid,  397 
Tankas,  y.  116,  186 

tK}'°^*«^^»^-*<>7,639 

T&r&  B&i,  yu.  367,  373,  395,  409,  465, 
yiii.  30 

Tarangchi,  plunder  of,  i.  296 

Tarbiyat  Kh&n,  yii.  364-6,  369,  370 

Tardi  Beg  Kh&n,  y.  60-2, 107, 135,  196, 
198,  212,  214,  231,  236-7,  246,  yi. 
16,77;  death,  61,261 

Tardijanb&l,  u.  426 

Targhf,  Mughal,  iii.  167, 189,  548 

Tarkh&ns,  i.  800,  320-1,  498 

Tarmsbarin  Kh&n,       )  iii.  42, 450, 507, 

Tarmah  Shfrin  Kh&n,  /    y.  485,  yi.  222 

Tarstin  Kh&n,  yi.  66,  68,  71,  74 

Tars&l,  ii.  164,  311 

Tars6n  Muhammad  Kh&n,  i.  241-2 

Tart&k  Mughal,  iii.  198,  648 

Tartars,  ii.  266 

T&t&r  Kh&n  places  Ffroz  on  the  throne, 
iii.  277;  in  command,  296;  Kh&n-i 
'azam,  306 ;  reproves  Firoz  for  tippling, 
806 ;  memoir  of,  367 ;  an  author,  367 

T&t&r  Kh&n,  of  Gujar&t,  vL  11 

T&tariya  dirhams,  i.  3,  24,  78 

Tatta.    See  Thatta 

Taxes,  iii.  186,  363,  624 ;  remitted  by 
Firoz,  377 ;  increased  by  Muhammad 
Tughlik,  v.  485  ;  Jah&ngir*s  abolition, 
vi  284,  493 :  remitted  by  Aurangseb, 
vii.  246,  293 

Teeth  fastened  with  gold  wire,  ii.  251 

Teling&na,  conquer^  by  'Al&u-d  dSn, 
iii.  49,  78,  202,  231-3,  550 

Temples,  destruction  of, yii.  36, 184, 187-8 
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Tbags,  iii.  141 

Thatta,  foundation  of,  i.  273 ;  attacked 
and  subdued  by  Sult&n  Firoz,  iii.  319, 
330,  337,  iv.  12;  taken  by  Sh&h  Beg. 
i.  600 ;  plundered,  309 ;  besieged  by 
Muj&hid  Kh&n,  241 ;  sacked  and  burnt 
by  Firingis,  276;  inbabitants  destroyed, 
278 ;  storm  at,  yii.  61 

Tibet,  invaded  by  Mubammad  Bakhtiyar, 
ii.  310;  conquest  of,  yii.  62,  67,  97 

Tigers,  t.  329 

Tib&rti,  ii.  310 

Tib(i  Mugbal,  iii.  648 

Tilak,  Hindti  general,  ii.  126, 127, 130 

Tilangas,  viii.  166,  221,  228 

Timtlr,  expedition  to  Hindiist&n,  iii.  394, 
479,  iy.  34;  its  defences,  iii.  396; 
passage  of  Indus,  408,  482,  iy.  93 ; 
island  of  Shab&bu-d  din,  iii.  410,  483, 
ir.  93 ;  defeats  Kbokbars,  iii.  416, 
486;  presents  30,000  horses  to  Plr 
Muhammad,  420,  486  ;  takes  Bhatnir, 
420,  487 ;  8ars(iti,  427,  492 ;  punishes 
the  J&ts,  429,  492 ;  operations  against 
Dehli,  430,  496,  iv.  36;  massacres 
100,000  Hindis,  iii.  436,  497,  iv.  34, 
94 ;  defeats  Sult&n  of  Dehli,  iii.  438, 
498 ;  sacks  Dehli,  446,  602 ;  describes 
Dehli,  447,  604;  and  its  laths,  463; 
takes  Mirat,  460,  606 ;  his  battles  on 
the  Ganges,  461,  607;  number  of  his 
forces,  464,  608 ;  in  the  Siw&lik,  460, 
613;  resolves  to  retire,  460,  612; 
takes  Nagarkot,  465,  616;  Jammtl, 
468,  617  ;  arrangement  with  King  of 
Kashmir,  469,  618  ;  ransoms  L&hore, 
473,  620,  iv.  86 ;  hunts  rhinoceros, 
iii.  476,  621 ;  return  home,  474,  622; 
takes  Hir&t,  iv.  216;  parts  of  India 
held  by  his  descendants,  233 ;  death, 
iii.  394 ;  portrait  of,  vi.  320 

TSmtir  Sh&h,  son  of  Ahmad  Abd&lf,  viii. 
264-6,  267 

Tinkat&r,  iv.  248 

Tfp(i  Sult&n,  Tiii.  437 

Titles,  Royal,  iii.  39d,  401 ;  of  nobility, 
yii.  410 

Tobacco,  introduction  of,  yi.  166 ;  use  of 
prohibited,  361 

Todar  Mai,  R&ja,  employed  by  Sher 
Sh&h,  v.  114;  notice  of,  303;  at 
Surat,  348;  in  the  Panj&b,  362; 
settles  revenues  of  Gujarkt,  370,  371 ; 
on  service  in  Bengal,  371 ;  pursues 
D&ad,  384  ;  in  action  with  D&Od,  387, 
pursues  him,  388 ;  opposes  peace,  389 ; 
returns  to  Court  with  spoil,  402,  vi. 
63 ;  in  charge  of  a  mint,  67 ;  his 
revenue  arrangements,  v.  614,  vi.  61 ; 
sent  to  settle  Gujar&t,  v.  403,  406, 640  ; 


at  Bhakar,  L  244 ;  in  command  agauut 
rebels  in  Ben^,  t.  417;  tent  to  re- 
pair disaster  m  Afgh&niatloi,  451,  tL 
192 ;  decline  and  death,  t.  467, 458 

Toll  Eh&n  Mughal,  ii.  381,  387 

Tolls  and  Customs,  abolished  .bj  Akbar, 
Y.  413;  by  Jah&ngfr,  vi.  390.  Sm 
Taxes 

Top  (^),  yL  456-6,  466 

Transit  duties  abolished,  vi.  290 

T6bra8,  yi.  469 

Tufang,  yi.  466-6 

Tugh&n  Turk.bacha,  iy.  49,  52,  54 

Tughlik  Sh&b,  declared  heir,  ir.  17; 
ascends  throne,  18;  murdered,  20 

Tughril(ofMary),  iii.  21 

Tughril  (the  accursed),  it  274-5,  304, 
iv.  202 

Tughril  Turk  (Balban's  reign),  rebellion 
of,  iii.  112;  his  death,  118 

Tukk&jf  Holkar,  viii.  227.    Sa  Holkar 

Tulasi  B&i,  vii.  422 

Ttlm&n,  punishment  of,  iL  196,  511 

Turas,  iv.  261,  276.    Se$  Tabras 

Tdrkal&nf,  viii.  334 

Turk-bachas,  iv.  40,  48,  49 

Turkey,  Sult&n  sends  fleet  to  India,  yiii. 
389 

Turkl  language,  iv.  218,  vi.  316 

Turmsharin  Kh&n.    See  Tarmsharin 

Turks,  ii.  341,  343,  360,  371,  374,  404, 
iii.  66,  98, 135.  629 

Tiirtai,  Mughal,  ii.  391,  396 

ITdh&far,  Arab  army  at,  i.  208,  210 
Udham  B&i,  mother  of  Ahmad   Sb&h, 

viii.  113,   133,  140-1;  bUnded,  143, 

323 
irdip6r,  attacked,  v.  171 ;  taken,  yi.  59 
Udi  S&h,  ii.  238 

ITdi  Sing,  R(in&,  y.  276,  324,  369 
Ughfiz,  iii.  21 
Ulghti,  grandson  of  Changiz  Kh&n,  iii. 

148 
Uljaitu  Eh&n,  iii  1,  7,  46,  61 
Uluffh  Kh&n  (Balban),  ii.  344 ;  disgrace 

of,  362;    services,  364  et  wq,      8m 

Ghiy&su-d  dfn 
Ulugh  Eh&n,  Mu*izzu-d  din,  brother  of 

'Al&u-d  dfn,  i.  225,  iii.  43,  71,  74 
Ulugh  £h&n.    See  Alm&s  Beg 
Ulugh  Mirza,  y.  179, 201,  220, 223,  316, 

316,  vi.  10,  17 
•Uraar,  the  Khalif,  i.  116,  416 
'Umar  II.,  Khalif,  i.  440 
Umar,  i.  217,  220.    See  Unar 
'Umar  Kbay&m,  ii.  491 
'Umar  Slimra,  i.  260-3 
Umarkot,  sacking  of,  i.  207 
Ummayides,  i.  422,  439 
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Unar,  J&m,  i.  224 
Undcha,  taken,  yii.  48 
'Unsari,  ii.  270,  ir.  189 
'Usm&n,  the  Khalif,  i.  116,  418 
'Usm&n  Afgh&n,  of  Bengal,  yi.  326~ 

330 
Ustkd  'All  Kuli,  B&bar's  gunner,  iv.  249, 

268,  270,  274,  276,  278,  284,  v.  133 

VihOrs,  in  Sind,  i.  147,  148,  195 
Vim,  iv.  261 

Wairei  R(in&,  i.  290,  292 

Wairsi  tribe,  i.  631 

Wakildar,  ii.  362 

W&kiukcra,  siege  of,  vii.  377-9 ;  lost  and 

recovered,  390 
W&lk  Gauhar.    See  Sh&h  *Alam 
Walid  I.,  Khalff,  i.  428,  437 
Walker,  Admiral,  ?iii.  327 
Watts,  Mr.  viii.  325-7 
Wazir  Khin,  v.  309,  310,  317,  364-9, 

406,  419,  vi.  67,  74,  76-9 
Wealth  of  the  nobles,  iii.  347,  368,  372, 

V.  536 
Weights,  iii.  682 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  viii.  369,  437 
Wellesley,  General,  viii.  369,  438 
Widow-burning,  restrictions  on,  vi.  68 
Wine  and  spirits  prohibited,  iii.  180 
Wisw&s  RSii,  with  Mahratta  army,  viii. 

146 ;  at  Dehli,  147,  276;  death,  164, 

171 

Y&dg&r,  revolts  in  Kashmir,  v.  462,  464 
Yidgar  Nisir  Mirza,  v.  202—210,  220, 

222,  vi.  10,  13,  16;  put  to  death,  v. 

220 
Ya'kdb  Eh&n  Habshi,  vi.  394-6,  432 
Ya'kCib  Kh&n,  of  Kashmir,  v.  454 
Ya'kab  Lais,  ii.  176-6,  284,  418-9 
Yam&nians,  i.  129 
Yam(nu-d  daula.    See  Mahmtld 
Y&waghiiis,  iii.  21 
Yazdijird,  i.  419 


YaEid.  Khalif,  i.  426 

Yazid  II.,  Khalif,  i.  440 

Yedeh  or  Bain-stone,  ii.  437 

Yue-chi,ii.  408-9,  411 

Yiisuf  Kh&n,  of  Kashmir,  v.  462-4,  vi. 

89,  100 
Yasuf  Kh&n  Bizwl,  v.  374,  380 
YQsufz&i  Afgh&ns,  v.  453,  vi.  80 

Z&baj,  King  of,  i.  8,  13 

Z&bita  Kh&n,  viii.  238,  302-6 

Zafar  Kh&n,  general  of  'Al&u-d  din,  iii. 

162,  156,  169,  165,  167-8 
Zafar  Kh(m  (DinOr  Kh&n),  iiL    211 ; 

sent  to  Gujarat,  214;  killed,  217 
Zafar  Kh&n  of  Gujar&t,  iv.  37,  39,  41 
Zafar  Kh&n,  Jah&ngir's  minister,  con- 

Juest  of  Tibet,  vii.  62,  73 
ar  Kh&n  of  Sun&r-g&nw,   iii.  303, 
310-11  ;  governor  of  Gujar&t,  329 

Zain  Kh&n  Koka,  v.  447,  450-1,  466, 
462,  467,  vi.  67,  80,  191 

Zainud  din,  Mi&n,  memoir  of,  iv.  640 

Zainu-1  'Abidin,  Sult&n  of  Kashmir,  v. 
465,  vi.  305,  469 

Z&l-zar,  ii.  284 

Zakariya  £[h&n,  Naw&b,  viii.  344 

Zakya  caste,  i.  76 

Zambdr,  vi.  466 

Zanifnd&r,  viii.  316 

Zamorin,  vi.  467.    Se$  S&muri 

Zats.    See  Jats. 

Zibak  Tarkh&n,  i.  308 

Zil-1  fik&r  Jang.    See  Sa*&dat  Khan 

Zu-1  fik&r  Kh&  (Nusrat  Jang),  at  siege 
of  Jinji,  viL  348,  369,  381,  383 ;  sup- 
ports  Prince  A'zam,  391,  639,  640, 
646 ;  procures  release  of  S&h6ji,  896  ; 
in  battle  against  Bah&dur  Sh&h,  396-8 ; 
643 ;  repairs  to  Bah&dur  Sh&h,  titles, 
401 ;  in  battle  against  K&m  Bakhsh, 
406 ;  sitbaddr  of  the  Dakhin,  408, 426  ; 
supports  Jah&nd&r  Sh&h,  429,  431, 
667;  in  office  under  Jah&nd&r,  432, 
668;  flight  after  Jah&nd&r's  defeat, 
438,  440 ;  murdered,  443 
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57  AND  59,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Adi  Oranth  (The) ;  or,  The  Holt  Scuiptuees  of  the  Sikhs,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Gnrmukhi,  with  Introdnctory  Essays,  by  Dr.  Ernbst 
Trumpp,  Professor  Regius  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
etn.     Roy.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  866.    £'2  12«.  6</. 

Ahlwardt.— ^H£  DivIns  of  the  Six  Ancient  Abajic  Poets,  Enn&biga, 

'Antara,  Tarafa,  Zuhair,  'Algama,  and  Imraolgais ;  chiefly  according  to  the 
M  SS.  of  Paris,  Ootha,  and  Leyden,  and  the  collection  of  their  Fragments :  with 
a  complete  list  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Text.  Edited  by  W.  Aulwardt, 
8vo.  pp.  XXX.  340,  sewed.     1870.     12«. 

Aitareya  Brahmanam  of  fhe  Big  Veda.    2  vols.    See  under  Hauq. 
Alabaster. — The  Wheel  of  the  Law  :   Buddhism  illustrated  from 

Siamese  Sources  by  the  Modern  Buddhist,  a  Life  of  Buddha,  and  an  account  of 
H.M.  Consulate-General  in  Siam  ;  M.R.A.S.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  lyiii.  and  324. 
1871.     14«. 

Alif  Lallat  wa  Lallat. — The  Ababiak  Niohts.    4  vols.  4to.  pp.  495, 

493, 442,  434.    Cairo,  A.H.  1279  (1862).    £Z  3«. 
-  This  celebrated  Edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  now,  for  the  flrtt  time,  offered  at  a  price 
which  makes  it  accessible  to  Scholars  of  limited  means. 

Andrews. — A  Dictionabt  of  the  Hawaiian  Language,  to  which  is 

appended  an  English- Hawaiian  Vocabulary,  and  a  Chronological  Table  of 
Remarkable  Events.     By  LoaBm  Andrews.  Bvo.  pp.  660,  cloth.   £\  11«.  6<f. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireluid  (The  Journal 

of  the).     Published  Quarterly. 
Vol  I.,  No.  1.     January-July,  1871.    8vo.  pp.  120-clix,  sewed.    Illnstrated 

with  1 1  full  page  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts ;  and  accompanied  by  several 

folding  plates  of  Tables,  etc.     It. 
Vol.  I.,  No.  2.    October,  1871.    8vo.  pp.  121-264,  sewed.    4«. 
Vol.  1.,  No.  3.   JanuaiT,  1872.  Bvo.  pp.  265-427»  sewed.    16  full-page  Plates.  4«. 
Vol.  II.,  No.  1.    April,  1872.    Svo.  pp.  186,  sewed.    Eight  two-page  plates  and 

two  four-page  plates.    At, 
Vol.  II.,  No.  2.   July  and  Oct.,  1872.   8vo.  pp.  137-312.    9  plates  and  a  map.   6t. 
Vol.  II.,  No.  3.    January,  1873.     Svo.  pp.  143.     With  4  plates.    4«. 
VoL  in.,  No.  1.    April,  1873.    8vo.  pp.  136.    With  8  plates  and  two  maps.    At. 
Vol.  III.,  No.  2.  July  and  October,  1873.  Svo.  pp.  168,  sewed.   With  9  plates.  At. 
Vol.  III., No.  3.    January,  1874.    8vo.  pp.  238,  sewed.    With  8  plates,  etc.    6«. 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  1.   Apriland  July,  1874.   8 vo.  pp.  808,  sewed.   With  22  plates.   8f. 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.    April,  1876.  8vo.  pp.  200,  sewed.    With  1 1  plates.    6#. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  1.    July.  1876.     8vo.  pp.  120,  sewed.    With  3  plates.    4«. 
Vol.  v.,  No.  2.    October,  1876.    Svo.  pp.  132,  sewed.    With  8  plates.    4#. 
Vol.  v..  No.  3.    January,  1876.    8vo.  pp.  166,  sewed.     With  8  plates.    6f. 
Vol.  v..  No,  4.    April,  1876.    8vo.  pp.  128,  sewed.     With  2  nlates.    6*. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.     July,  1876.    8vo.  pp.  100,  sewed.    With  6  plates.    6#. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.    October,  1876.    8vo.  pp.  98,  sewed.    With  4  plates  and  a  map. 

6«. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.    January,  1877.    8vo.  pp.  146,  sewed.     With  11  plates,    fit. 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  4.    May,  1877.    8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  184,  sewed.    With  7  plates,    bt. 
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Apastambfya  Dharma  Sntram. — Aphorisms  of  the  Sacred  Laws  o? 

THB  UiN  DUi,  by  Apaitamba.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  an^  Notes,  by  G.  Buhler. 
By  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  2  parts.  8?o.  cloth,  1868-71* 
£\  4«.  6<i. 

Arabic  and  Fenian  Books  (A  Catalogue  of).    Printed  in  the  East 

Constantly  for  sale  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  57  and  69,  Lndgmte  Hilly  London. 
16mo.  pp.  46,  sewed.     1«. 

ArohfiBological  Survey  of  India. — See  under  BuResss  and  CnviriKGHAJf . 
Arden. — ^A  Frogbessite  Grammar  of  the  TELuor  LANouAGSy  with 

Copious  Examples  and  Exercises.  In  Three  Piirts.  Part  I.  Introduction. — 
On  the  Alphabet  and  Orthography. — Outline  Grammar,  and  Model  Sentenoea. 
Part  II.  A  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Colloquial  Dialect.  Part  III.  On  the 
Grammatical  Dialect  used  in  Books.  By  A.  H.  Ardbn,  M.A.,  Minioatry  of 
the  C.  M.  S.  Masulipatam.     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xiv.  and  380.     14e. 

Arnold. — The  Iliad  ajstd  Odtssey  of   Ikdil.    By  Enwiir  AsiroLSy 

M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.    Fcap.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  24.     1«. 

Arnold. — The  Indian  Song  of  Songs.  From  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Gita 
Govinda  of  Jayadeva.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.  (of 
University  College,  Oxford],  formerly  Principal  of  Poona  CoUi^,  and  Fellow 
of  the  Uniyersity  of  Bombay.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xtI.  and  144.     1875.     5«. 

Arnold. — A  Simple  Transliteral  Grammar  of  the  Turosh  Language. 

Compiled  from  various  sources.  With  Dialogaes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Bdwui 
Arnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.     Pott  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  80.     Ts,  6d, 

Asher. — On  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages  in  General^  and  of  the 

English  Language  in  particular.  An  Essay.  By  DayidAbhxr,  PluD.  12niQ. 
pp.  viiL  and  80,  doth.    28. 

Asiatic  Society. — Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Soctett  of  Obsax 

Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  to  1863.  First  Seriea,  com- 
plete in  20  Vols.  8yo.,  with  many  Plates.  Price  £10;  or,  in  Single  Numben, 
as  follows : — Nob.  1  to  14,  6«.  each ;  No.  15,  2  Parts,  4«.  each ;  No.  16,  2  pRrti, 
4«.  each;  No.  17,  2  Parts,  4«.  each,  No.  18,  6«.  These  18  Nnmben  t&tm 
Vols.  I.  to  IX.— Vol.  X.,  Part  1,  op.;  Part  2,  6#. ;  Part  8,  6#.— VoL  XI., 
Part  1,  6#.;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XII.,  2  Parts,  6#.  each. — ^Vol.  XIII., 
2  Parts,  6#.  each.— Vol.  XIV.,  Part  1,  6#. ;  Part  2  not  published.— Vol.  XV., 
Part  1,  Ss.;  Part  2,  with  3  Maps,  £2  2«.— Vol.  XVI.,  2  Parts,  6«.  each.— Vd. 
XVII.,  2  Parts,  6#.  each.— Vol.  XVIIL,  2  Parts,  6#.  each.— Vol.  XIX.,  Piuts  I 
to  4,  16«.— Vol.  XX.,  Parts  1  and  2,  4«.  each.    Part  3,  7<.  6d, 

Asiatic  Society. — Joxtrnal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Obsit 

Britain  and  Ireland.    New  Series.    Vol.  I.   In  Two  Parts,    pp.  iy.  and 

490,  sewed.     16<. 

CoifTBirTB  —I.  VaJra-chhedikA,  the  *' Kin  Kong  King,"  or  Diamond  Bdtra.  Tranalated  flma 
the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Real,  Chaplain,  R.N.--II.  The  PiramitA-hridaya  Sfitra,  or,  in  ChineM, 
**Moho-pd-ye-po-lo-mib-to-sin-king,''  i.e.  **The  Great  Pfiramltft  Heart  SQtra."  Translated 
from  the  Chineae  by  the  Rev.  8.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N.— IIL  On  the  Preservation  of  National 
Literature  in  the  East.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Ooldsmid.— IV.  On  the  Agrricultural,  Oonuncrdal, 
Financial,  and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  E.  R.  Power,  Esq.— V.  Contrib«uioos  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  By  J.  Mnir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— VT.  A  T^bolar 
List  of  Original  Works  and  Translations,  published  by  the  late  Dutch  Government  of  Ceyton  at 
their  Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J.  Ondautje,  of  Colombo. — TIL 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  extent  to  whioh  tha 
Hebrew  Chronology  of  Usaher  must  be  modified,  in  conformity  with  the  Assyrian  Caaon.  By 
J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq. — VIII.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malav  Language.  By  "Dr. 
H.  N.  van  der  Tauk. — ^IX.  Bilingrual  Readings :  Cuneiform  and  Phoenician.  Notes  cm  mum 
Tablets  in  the  British  >1  useum,  containing  Bilingual  Legends  (Assyrian  and  Phcenioian).  By 
Major-General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  K.C.B.,  Director  R.A.S.— X.  Translations  of  Three  Copp^-pUte 
Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Centurv  a.d.,  and  Notices  of  the  Chalukya  and  purjjora  Dynawt&ea 
By  professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.— XL  Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fatore 
life,  according  to  the  Rig-Yjyur-,  and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir,  Ei»q.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XII. 
On  tiie  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  Place  of  the  Colures,  and  the  Date  derivable  from  It.    By 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C,  3 

William  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Profettor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  U.S.— Note  on 
the  preceding  Article.  By  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President  R.A.S.— XIII.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Vedic  Religion  towards  Abstract  C<nioeptions  of  the  Deity.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XIV.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Work  of  Anrabhata, 
Var&hamihira,  Brahmagupta,  Bhattotpala,  and  BhAskarAchArya.  By  Dr.  Bhin  Dfijl,  Hono- 
rary Member  R.A.S.— XV.  Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language.  By  U.  N.  Van 
der  Tuuk.— XVI.  On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda.    By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.  II.     In  Two  Parts,    pp.  522,  sewed.     16«. 

CosTTENTS. — I.  Contribntions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Vedic  Theogooy  and  Mythology.  No.  3. 
By  J.  Muir,  Esq. -"II.  Miscellaneoos  Hymns  from  the  Rig- and  AtharTa-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir, 
Esq.— III.  Five  hundred  questions  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  Bmgal.  By  the 
Rer.  J.  Long.— IV.  Short  account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Rojal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk.— V.  Translation  of  the  Amit&bha  SQtra  from  the  Chinese. 
Bv  the  ReT.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy.— VI.  The  initial  coinage  of  BengaL  By  Edward 
Tnomas,  Esq. — VII.  Specimens  of  an  Assyrian  Dictionary.  By  Edwin  Norris,  Esq.— VIII.  On 
the  Relations  of  the  Pnests  to  the  other  cCasset  of  Indian  Society  in  the  Vedic  a[ge.  By  J.  Muir, 
Esq.— IX.  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.  By  the  same.— X.  An  attempt  to  Translate 
from  the  Chinese  a  work  known  as  the  Confessional  Services  of  the  great  ooroiMtssionatc  Kwan 
Yin,  possessing  1000  hands  and  1000  eyes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplam  Rovid  Navy. 
— XI.  The  Hymns  of  the  Oaup&yanas  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asam&ti.  By  Professor  Mux 
Miiller,  M.A.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.— XII.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian 
Qnunmar.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Hincks,  D.  D.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Vol.  III.    In  Two  Parts,    pp.  516,  sewed.    With  Photograph.    22a, 

Contexts.— I.  Contributions  towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
— II.  Remarks  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Alphabets.  By  Dr.  A.  Bastian.— III.  The  poetrv  of 
Mohamed  Rabadan,  Arragonese.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley. — IV.  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Kin^s  College,  Cambridge.  By  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  B.A  , 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  \  Membre  de  la 
Soci^t^  Asiatique  de  Paris. — V.  Description  of  the  Amravati  Tope  in  Guntur.  By  J.  Fergusson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.— VI.  Remarks  on  Prof.  Brockhaus'  edition  of  the  Kath&sarit-R&gara,  Lambiuca  IX. 
XVIII.  By  Dr.  H.  Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Leyden.— VII.  The  source 
of  Colebrooke's  Essay  "  On  the  Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow."  By  Fitzedward  HiiH.  Esq., 
M.A.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Supplement :  Further  detail  of  proofs  that  Colebrooke's  Essay,  **  On  the 
Duties  of  a  Faithful  Hindu  Widow,'*  was  not  indebted  to  the  Vivftdabhangftmava.  By  Fitz- 
edward Hall,  Esq.— Vtll.  The  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Rig  l^da.  By  Professor 
Max  Mailer,  M.A.  Hon.  M.R.A.S.— IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Thomas,  Esq.— X.  Ac- 
count of  an  Embassy  from  Morocco  to  Spain  in  1680  and  1691.  By  the  Hon.  H.  £.  J.  Stanley.— 
XI.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— XII. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  India  for  the  Six  Hundred  Years  of  Mohammadan  rule,  previous  to 
the  Foundation  of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  By  Major  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.— XIII. 
A  Few  Words  concerning  the  Hill  people  inhabiting  the  Forests  of  the  Cochin  State.  By 
Captain  O.  E.  Fryer,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  M.R.A.S.-XIV.  Notes  on  the  Bhojpuri  Dialect  of 
Hindi,  spoken  in  Western  Bebar.    By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of'^Champarun. 

VoL  IV.    In  Two  Parts,    pp.  621,  sewed.    16«. 

Contents.— I.  Contribution  towards  a  Gloesary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
Part  II.— II.  On  Indian  Chronology.  By  J.  Fergusson,  Esq.,.  F.R.S.— III.  The  Poetry  ol 
Mohamed  Rabadan  of  Arragon.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— TV.  On  the  Magar  Language 
of  NepaL  By  John  Beames,  Esq>  B.C.S.— V.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Parsee  Lite- 
rature. By  Edward  Sachan,  Ph.D.— VI.  Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn 
from  Chinese  Sources.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Mayers,  Esq.,  of  H.B.M.  Consular  Service,  China.— 
VII.  Kbuddaka  P&tha,  a  P&li  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of 
the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — VII L  An  Endeavour  to  elucidate  Rashiduddin's  Geographical  Notices 
of  India.  By  Col.  H.  Yule,  C.B.—  IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions  explained  by  the  Pahlavt  of  the 
P&rsis.  By  E.  W.  West,  Esq.— X.  Some  Account  of  the  Senbyd  Pagoda  at  Mengfin,  near  the 
Burmese  Capital,  in  a  Memorandum  by  Cant.  E.  H.  Sladan,  Political  Agent  at  Mandal^;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Subject  by  Col.  Henry  Yule,  C.B.— XI.  The  Brhat-Sanhiti ;  or,  Completif 
System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Var&ha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr. 
H.  Kern. -XII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence,  and  its  influence  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq.— XIII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  Administration  of  Justice  to  Foreigners.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq.- XIV.  A 
Translation  of  a  Baetrian  P&li  Inscription.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.— XV.  Indo-Parthian  Coins. 
By  E.  Thomas,  Esq. 

VoL  y.   In  Two  Farts,   pp.  463,  sewed.  18#.6<;.  With  10  full-page  and  folding 

Plates. 

Contents.— I.  Two  J&takas.  The  original  P&li  Text,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  T, 
Fausbdll.— n.  On  an  Ancient  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Keu-yung  kwan,  in  North  China.  By  A. 
Wylie.— III.  The  Brhat  SanhitA ;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varfiha-Mihira 
Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  EngUsn  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— IV.  The  Pongol  Festival  in  Southern 
India.  By  Charles  E.  Gover.— V.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.— VI.  Essay  on  the- Creed  and  Customs  of  the  Janguins.  By 
Charles  P.  Brown. — VII.  On  Malabar,  Coromandel,  Qnilon,  etc.  By  C.  P.  Brown.— VIII.  On 
Uie  Treatment  of  the  Nexus  in  the  Neo-Aryan  Languages  of  India.  By  John  Beames,  B.(;.S.— 
IX.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Great  Tope  at  S&nchi.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.— X.  Ancient  Inscriptions 
fh>m  Mathura.    Translated  by  Professor  J.  Dowson.— Note  to  the  Mathura  Inscriptions.    By 
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Major. General  A.  ConniDgrham.— XI.  Specimen  of  a  Tranalatioii  of  the  Adi  Grsath.  B7  Dr. 
Eroeet  Trompp.— XII.  Notes  on  Dhammapada,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Qaeation  of  Kir- 
Tana.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Servioe.— XIII.  The  Brhat^anhit4 ;  or. 
Complete  System  of  Natural  Astroloffy  of  Varftha-mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Enflish 
by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— XIV.  On  the  Origin  of  the  BoddhUt  Arthakathis.  By  the  Madliar  L..  Oomriila 
vljasinha,  Government  Interpreter  to  the  Ratnapura  Court,  Ceylon.  With  an  Introdaetioii  bj 
R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.— XV.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Robodan,  of 
Arragon.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.— XVI.  Proverbia  Commania  Svxiaea. 
By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton.  XVII.  Notes  on  an  Ancient  Indian  Vase,  with  an  Aeeoont  of  the  E&- 
jgraving  thereupon.  By  Charles  Home,  M.R.A.S.,  lateof  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.— XTIII. 
The  Bhar  Tribe.  Bv  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  LL.D.,  Benares.  Communicated  bj  C.  Homa. 
M.R.A.S.,  Ute  B.C.'S.— XIX.  Of  /ihad  in  Mohammedan  Law,  and  its  applioatioii  to  Britlak 
India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie.— XX.  Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.  With  an  Inel- 
dental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets.  And  Contributions  to  the  Eerlj  EQsfeocy 
and  Geography  of  Tabaristin.    Illustrated  by  Coins.    By  E.  Thomas,  F.&.S. 

Vol.  y  f .,  Part  1,  pp.  212,  tewed,  with  two  plates  and  a  map.    8t. 

CoNTRNTs.— The  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Arabic  Tribes  who  Conquered  their  Country.  Bj  A. 
Sprenger.— A  Brief  Account  of  Four  Arabic  Works  on  the  History  and  Geography  of  Arahia. 
Bv  Captain  S.  B.  Miles.— On  the  Methods  of  Disposing  of  the  Dead  at  Llassa,  Thibet,  ete.  By 
Charles  Home,  late  B.C.S.  The  Brhat-8anhit& ;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Aatrolocy  of 
Yar&ha-mihira,  Translated  fh>m  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kem.~  Notes  on  Hwcn 
Thiiang*8  Account  of  the  Prmcipalities  of  Tokh&rist&n,  in  which  some  Previous  Geompldeal 
Identifications  are  Reconsidered.  By  Colonel  Yule,  C.B.— The  Campaign  of  JElina  Gallus  In 
Arabia.  By  A.  Sprenger.— An  Account  of  Jerusalem,  Translated  for  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  EQioCt 
from  the  Persian  Text  of  NAsir  ibn  Khusrti's  SafanAmah  by  the  late  Md or  A.  E.  Fnltor.^Tte 
Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderiey. 

Vol.  YI.,  Part  II.,  pp.  213  to  400  and  Ixxxir.,  sewed.    Illustrated  with  a  Hap, 

Plates,  and  Woodcuts.     8«. 

CoNTBNTs.  -  On  Hionen-Thsang*8  Journey  from  Patna  to  Ballabhi.  By  lames  FerinuNon| 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  -  Northern  Buddhism.  [Note  ftrom  Colonel  H.  Yule,  addressed  to  the  Seoretary.J 
— Hwen  Thsang's  Accoimt  of  the  Principalities  of  Tokh&rist&n,  etc.  By  Colonel  H.  Yule,  C.B.— 
The  Brhat.SaAhit&;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Yariha-mihira.  Translated 
from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kera.— The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  xmder  the  Baxtr 
Muhammadan  Conquerors.  Part  II.  Embracing  the  preliminaiy  period  between  ▲.h.  614-4M 
(a.d.  1217-1286-7).  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Legend  of  Dipa&kara  Buddha.  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  (and  hitended  to  illustrate  Plates  xxix.  and  L.,  *  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  *). 
By  S.  Beal.— Note  on  Art.  IX.,  antd  pp.  213-274.  on  Hiouen.Th8ang*8  Journey  tnm  Patna  to 
Ballabhi.  By  James  Fergusson.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.— Contributions  towards  a  Gloasary  of  the 
Assyrian  Luiguage.    By  H.  F.  Talbot. 

Vol.  VII.,  Part  I.,  pp.  170  and  24,  sewed.    VTith  a  plate.    Ss, 

CoMTEMTs.— The  Upasampod6'Xammav6c&^  being  the  Buddhist  Manual  of  the  Votm  and 
Manner  of  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons.  The  P&li  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notea. 
By  J .  F.  Dickson,  B.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  now  of  the  Ceylon  ClvU 
Service.— Notes  on  the  Megalithic  Monuments  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  By  M.  J. 
Walhouse,  late  Madras  C.S.— Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  I.  On  the  FormstioB  of 
the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Qvil  Service.— The  PsH 
Text  of  the  MahSparinibb&na  8utla  and  CommenUry,  with  a  Translation.  By  R.  C.  Childers 
late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service  —The  Brihat-SanhitA ;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology 
of  Varaha-mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  hy  Dr.  H.  Kem. — Note  on  toe 
Yalley  of  Choombi.  By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  Ute  Superintendent  of  Daijeeling.— The  Name  of  the 
Twelfth  Imim  on  the  Coinage  of  Egypt.  By  u.  Sauraire  and  Stanley  Lane  Poole. — ^Three 
Inscriptions  of  ParAkrama  Bftbu  the  Great  Arom  Pulantipura,  Cejlon  (date  circa  IISO  A.n.).  By 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.— Of  the  Khar^  or  Muhammadan  Land  Tax ;  its  Application  to  Britw 
India,  and  Effect  on  the  Tenure  of  Land.  By  N.  B.  £.  Baillie.— Appendix :  A  Specimen  of  a 
Syriac  Version  of  the  Kalllah  wa-Dimnah,  with  an  English  TranslaUon.    By  W.  Wright. 

Vol.  VII.,  Part  n.,  pp.  191  to  394,  sewed.    With  seven  plates  and  a  map.     8«. 

CoKTK>Ts.— Stgiri,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  Pulastipura,  Ceylon ;  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Chaptv 
of  the  Mah&vamsa.  By  T.  W.  Hbys  Davids.— The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Parti. 
The  Originee  of  the  Mongols.  By  H.  H.  Huworth.— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  By  Stanley  Lane 
Poole.  — Notice  on  the  DlnArs  of  the  Abbas£>ide  dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers. — The 
Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  II.  The  Origine^  of  the  Manchus.  By  H.  H.  Howorth. 
—Notes  on  the  Old  Mongolian  Capital  of  Shangtu.  By  S.  W.  Bnsbell,  B.Sc.,  M.D. — Oriental 
Proverbs  in  their  Relations  to  Folklore,  Historv,  SociolojarT ;  with  Suggestions  for  their  Collee- 
tion  Interpretation,  Publication.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Long.-  Two  Old  Simhalese  Inscriptions.  The 
Sabasa  MuUa  Inscxiption,  date  1200  a  o.,  and  the  Ruwanwffili  Dagaba  Inscription,  date  1191  A.n. 
Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.- NoUs  on  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscription 
and  the  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.- Note  on  a  Jade  Drinking  Vessel  of  the  Emperor 
Jahingfr.    By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  three  plates  and  a  plan.    S«. 

CoNTKNTR.  —  Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Saniikrit  Manuscripts  in  the  Possession  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (Hodgson  Collection).  By  ProfeMtors  K.  B.  ( owell  and  J.  Eggeling.— On  the 
Ruins  of  Sigiri  in  Ceylon.    By  T.  H.  Blakealey,  Esq.,  Public  Works  Department,  CeyUnu-^The 


61  and  59,  Ludgate  HilU  London^  E^C.  5 

P&timokkha,  being  the  BaddhiiV  Office  of  the  Gonfeasion  of  Frieets.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a 
Translation,  and  Notes.  By  J  P.  Dickson,  M.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
now  of  the  Cerlon  Ciril  Senrioe.— Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  2.  Proou  of  the 
Sanskritio  Origin  of  Sinhalese.    By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  OtU  Serrice. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  II.,  pp.  157-308,  sewed.    8*. 

CoirrsKTS.— An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  R.  Ftiederich.— The  Pali  T)ext  of  the  Mah&- 
parinibb&na  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a  Translation.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Service.— The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  III.  The  Kara  Khitai.  By  H.  H. 
Howorth.— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  II.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole.— On  the  Form  of  Oovemment 
under  the  Native  Sovereigns  of  Ceylon.  By  A.  de  Silva  EkanAyaka,  Mndaliyar  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  IX.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  a  plate.     8«. 

CoTTSNTS.— Baetrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Tenses  of  the 
Assyrian  Verb.  By  the  Rev,  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.— An  Account  of  the  Island  of  BalL  Bv  R. 
Friedericb  (continued  from  Vol.  VIII.  k.s.  p.  218).— On  Ruins  in  Makran.  By  Mi^or  Mockler. 
— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  III.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,— Farther  Note  on  a  Bactrian  Pali  Inscrip- 
tion  and  the  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowaon.— -Notes  on  Persian  Beldchistan.  From  the 
Persian  of  Mirza  Mehdy  Khfo.    By  A.  H.  Schindler. 

Asiatic  Society. — Traksactions  of  ths  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 

GuEAT  Britain  and  I&bland.  Complete  in  3  vols.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 
similes, etc.,  cloth.  Londoo,  1927  to  1835.  Published  at  £9  5a. ;  redaced  to 
£6  6a, 

The  above  contains  contributions  by  Professor  Wilson,  0.  C.  Haughton,  Davis,  Morrison, 
Colebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dom,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  Oriental  scholars. 

Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL — Jottrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal.  Edited  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  Svo,  8  nambers  per  annam, 
4a,  each  namber. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society 

OF  Bengal.    Published  Monthly.    1«.  each  number. 

Asiatic  Society  (Bombay  Branch). — ^The  Journal  of  ths  Bombay 

Branch  op  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socibtt.  Edited  by  the  Secretary.  Nos. 
1  to  33.    7a,  6d.  each  namber. 

Asiatic  Society. — Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Eoyal 

Asiatic  Socibtt.    8to.    Published  irregnUrly.    7a,  6d.  each  part. 

Asiatio  Society  of  Japan. — ^Teansactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 

OF  Japan.  VoL  I.  From  SOth  October,  1872,  to  9th  October,  1873.  8vo. 
pp.  110,  with  pUtes.     1874.    Vol.  II.    From  22nd  October,   1873,  to  15th 

July,  1874.  8vo.  pp.  249.  1874.  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  From  16th  July,  1874, 
to  December,  187^  1875*    VoL  III.   Part  II.    From  13th  January,  1876,  to 

30th  June,  1876.  Vol.  IV.  From  20th  October^  1876,  to  12th  July,  1876. 
Each  Part  7a,  6d, 

Asiatic  Society  (Korih  China  Branch). — Journal  of  the  North 

China  Branch  of  thb  Botal  Asl^ic  Society.  New  Series.  Parts  1 
to  8.    Each  part  7a,  6d, 

Aston. — A  Short  Grammab  of  the  Japanese  Spoken  Lanouaoe.  By 
W.  G.  Aston,  M.A.,  Interpreter  and  Translator,  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation,  Yedo, 
Japan.    Third  edition.     12mo.  doth^  pp.  96.     12t. 

Atharva  Veda  Pr£ti9&h]ra. — See  under  Whitney. 

Anctores  Sanscriti.    Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  nnder  the 

supervision  of  Theodor  Goldstuckbr.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Jaiminiya- 
Ny&ya-Mdl&-Vistara.  Parts  I»  to  V.,  pp.  1  to  400,  large  4to.  sewed.  10«. 
each  part. 

Axon. — The  Literature  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect.  A  Biblio- 
graphical Essay.  By  William  £•  A.  Axon,  F.B.S.L.  Fcap.  Sto.  sewed. 
1870.    1«. 


6  LiTifftdstie  Publications  of  Trubner  Sf  Co., 

Baba. — An  Elemektakt  Gbammab  op  the  Japanese  Language,  with 

Easy  Progressive  Exercises.  By  Tatuj  Baba.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  pp.  xiL  and 
92.     ba. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigeaphical  Dictionary  and  Gramvae.     By  Antof 

Bachmaier^  President  of  the  Central  Pasigrapliical  Society  at  Munich.  18mo. 
cloth,  pp.  Yiii. ;  26  ;  160.     1870.     S«. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphisches  Worterbtjch  zum  Gebraitchb  fue  sis 

DEUT8CHB  SpRACHE.  Yeffasst  Ton  Anton  Bachmaier,  VorsitEendem  det 
Central' Vereins  fiir  Pasigraphie  in  Miinchen.  18mo.  cloth,  pp.  riii.  ;  32 ;  128; 
120.     1870.     2t.  ed 

Bachmaier.—  Dictionnaiee  Pasigraphique,  PEicED^  be  la  Gbajemaiss. 

Redig^. par  Aktoinb  Bachmaier,  President  de  la  Soci^t^  Centrale  de  Pasi* 
graphie  a  Munich.     18mo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  26 ;  168 ;  150.     187a     28.  6d, 

Balfour. — "Waifs  and  Strays  from  the  Fab  East  ;  beiog  a  Series  of 
Disconnected  Essays  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By  Frbdkric  Henbt 
Balfour.     1  vol.  demy  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  224.     10«.  6d. 

Ballad    Society^s  Pablications.  —  Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one 
guinea,  and  large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  annum. 

1868. 

1.  Ballabs  anb  Poems  f&oh  Manuscbipts.  YoL  I.  Part  I.  On  the 
Condition  of  England  m  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  (inclad- 
ing  the  state  of  the  Clergy,  Monks,  and  Friars),  contains  (besides  a  long 
Introduction)  the  following  poems,  etc. :  Now  a  Dayes,  ab.  1 520  a.d.  ;  Vox 
Populi  Vox  Dei,  a.d.  1547-8 ;  The  Ruyn'  of  a  Ream' ;  The  Imsge  of 
Ypocresye,  a.d.  1533 ;  Against  the  Blaspheming  English  Lutherans  and  the 
Poisonous  Dragon  Luther;  The  Spoiling  of  the  Abbeys;  The  Overthro«e 
of  the  Abbeys,  a  Tale  of  Robin  Hoode ;  De  Monasteriis  Dimtis.  Edited 
by  F.  J.  FuRNivALL,  M.A.    8vo. 

2.  Ballabs  from  Manuscripts.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  The  Poore  Mans 
Pittance.  By  Richard  Williams.  Contayninge  three  severaU  tnbjecti:— 
(1.)  The  firste,  the  fall  and  complaynte  of  Anthonie  Babington,  whoe,  with 
others,  weare  executed  for  highe  treason  in  the  feildes  nere  lynoolns  Iiuie, 
in  the  yeare  of  ot4r  lorde — 1586.  (2.)  The  seoonde  contaynes  the  life  and 
Deathe  of  .Ro^erte,  lorde  Deverox,  Earle  of  Essex :  whoe  was  beheaded  in 
the  towre  of  london  on  ash-wensdaye  momynge,  ^nno— 1601.  (3.)  Tbe 
laste,  Intituled  **  acclamatio  pa  trie,'*  contayninge  the  horrib[l]e  treason  that 
weare  pretended  agaynste  your  Mai>«tie,  to  be  donneonthe  parliament  bowse 
The  seconde  [third]  yeare  of  yotir  Mat>«tt<  Raygne  [1605].  Edited  by  F.  J* 
FuRNiVALL,  M.A.  8vo.  (The  ItUroauctions,  by  Frofessor  W,  R,  MorJiUt 
M.A,y  of  Oriel  OolL,  Oxford,  and  ths  IndeXy  arfpuhlUhed  in  No,  10. J 

1869. 

3.  The    Koxbubghe  Ballabs.      Part  I.     With  short  I^otes  bf 

W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  "Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time/'  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  copies  of  the  Original  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  Mr* 
Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  ti* 
RiMBAULT  and  Mr.  Hooper.    8to. 

1870. 

4.  The  Boxbubghe  Ballabs.  Vol.1.  Part  II. 

1871. 

6.  The  Eoxburghe  Ballads.  Yol.  I.  Part  III.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  short  Notes  by  W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


57  and  59,  Zudgate  HiU,  London^  E.  C.  7 

6.  Captaut  Cox,  his  Ballads  and  Books  ;  or,  Robebt  Laihsham's 

Letter :  Whearin  part  of  the  entertainment  nntoo  the  Qneenz  Majesty  at 
Eillingworth  Castl,  in  Warwik  Sheer  in  this  Soomen  Progress,  J  575,  is 
signified ;  from  a  freeod  Officer  attendant  in  the  Court,  unto  his  freend,  a 
Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London.  Re-edited,  with  accounts  of  all  Captain 
Cox's   accessible   Books,  and  a  comparison  of   them  with  those  in   the 

COMPLAYNT  OF  SCOTLAND,  1 548-9  A.D.      Bt  F.  J.  Fu&NIYALL,  MJL.      8¥0. 

1872. 

7.  Ballads  pbom  Manitscbipts.     Vol.  I.     Part  II.     Ballads  on 

Wolsey,  Anne  Boleyn,  Somerset,  and  Lady  Jane  Orey ;  with  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  Treatise  of  a  Galaunt  (a.b.  1520  A.D.).  Edited  by  Fredbbick  J. 
FuRNivAXL,  M.A.   With  Forewords  to  the  Volume,  Notes,  and  an  Index.   8vo. 

8.  The  Hoxbubghe  Ballads.    Yol.  II.    Part  I. 

1873. 

9.  The  Eoxbubohb  Ballads.     Yol.  II.     Part  II. 

10.  Ballads  fbom  Manuscripts.     Yol.  II.      Part  II.      Containing 

Ballads  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  Essex,  Campion,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Frobisher, 
Warwick,  and  Bacon,  *^  the  Candlewick  Ballads,"  Poems  from  the  Jackson 
MS.,  etc.  Edited  by  W.  R.  Morfill,  Esq.,  M.A.,  with  an  Introduction 
to  No.  3. 

1874. 

1 1 .  Love-Poems  aitd  Hxtvottbous  Ones,  written  at  the  end  of  a  volume 
of  small  printed  books,  a.d.  1614-1619,  in  the  British  Museum,  labelld 

"  Various  Poems,"  and  markt  ^•^^^*'.   Put  forth  by  Frederick  J.  Fuhnivall. 

12.  The  Eoxbubghe  Ballads.     Yol.  II.     Part  III. 

1875. 

13.  The  Eoxbubghe  Ballads.    Yol.  III.    Part  I. 

1876. 

14.  The  Bagfobd  Ballads.  Edited  witli  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  Camb.,  Editor  of  the  Reprinted 
•*  *  Drolleries '  of  the  Kestoration."    Part  1. 

Ballantyne. — Elements  of  HnfDf  and  Bbaj  BhIkX  Gbahxab.  By  the 
late  James  R.  Ballanttnb,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  reyised  and  corrected 
Crown  Byo.,  pp.  44,  cloth.    6«. 

Ballantyne. — Fibst  Lessons  in  Sansebit  Gbamkab  ;  together  with  an 

Introduction  to  the  Hitopad^sa.  Second  edition.  Second  Impression.  By 
Jambs  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office.  8to.  pp.  viiL 
and  110,  cloth.     1873.     Zs,  ^d. 

Baneijea. — The  Abian  Witness,  or  the  Testimony  of  Arian  Scriptures 
in  corroboration  of  Biblical  History  and  the  Rudiments  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
Including  Dissertations  on  the  Original  Home  and  Early  Adventures  of  Indo- 
Arians.    By  the  Re?.  K.  M.  Bambrjra.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  xriii.  and  236.   8«.  M% 

Bate. — A  Dictionabt  of  the  Hindee  Lanottage.      Compiled  by  J. 

D.  Bate.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  806.    £2  12«.  6<2. 

Beal. — Tbayels  of  Eah  Hian  and  StjnghYun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims 
from  China  to  India  (400  a.d.  and  618  a.d.)  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
by  S.  Bbal  (D.A  Trinity  College,  Cambridge],  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Hcyeety't 


8  Linfftmtic  Publications  of  Trubner  8f  Co., 

Fleet,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Author  of  a  Translation  of 
the  Pratimdksha  and  the  Amith&ba  SQtra  from  the  Chineie.  Crown  8?o.  pp. 
Ixxiii.  and  210,  cloth,  ornamental,  with  a  coloured  map.    10«.  6d. 

Beal. — A  Catena  of  Bxtbdeist  Scbiptub^s  tbom  the  Chinese.  By  S. 
Bbal,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty's  Fleet, 
etc.     8?o.  cloth,  pp.  »▼.  and  436.     1871.     15«. 

BeaL — The    Bomantic    Legend    of    Saehta    Buddha.      Prom  the 

Chinese-Sanscrit  by  the  Rev.  Samitbl  Bbal,  Author  of  "  Buddhist  Pilgrims,*' 
etc.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  400.     1875.     128. 

Beal. — The  Buddhist  Tbipitaka,  as  it  is  known  in  China  and  Japan. 
A  Catalogue  and  Compendious  Report.  By  Samuel  Bbal,  B.A.  FolTo,  sewed, 
pp.  117.    7«.  6d, 

Beames. — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology.  With  a  Map,  showing  the 
Distribution  of  the  Indian  Lanzuages.  B^  John  Bbambs.  Second  enlarged  and 
reTised  edition.    Crown  8?o.  cloth,  pp.  Tiii.  and  96;    6«. 

Beames. — Notes   on  the  Bhojfuei  Dialect  of  HindI,   spoken    in 

Western  Behar.  By  John  Bbambs,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparun. 
Sto.  pp.  26,  sewed.     1868.     U.  6d. 

Beames. — A  Cohpaeatiye  Gbakhae  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages 

OP  India  (to  wit),  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati.   Marathi,  Uriya,   and 

Bengali.     By  John  Bbames,  Bengal  C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  &c. 
Vol.  1.  On  Sounds.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  Tvi  and  360.     \6s. 
Vol.  II.  The  Noun  and  the  Pronoun.  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  848.      16«. 

Bade. — ^Venerabilis  Bbd^  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorux. 

Ad  Fidem  Codd.  MSB.  recensuit  Josrphus  Stcyenson.  With  plan  of  the 
English  Historical  Society,  by  the  late  John  Miller.  8y.  pp.  xzxt.,  zzt  and 
424,  and  2  facsimiles.     7«.  6d* 

The  same,  in  royal  8?o.,  uniform  with  the  publications  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
10«.  6d, 

Bellairs. — A  Grahmar  of  the  Marathi  Language.  By  H.  S.  K. 
Bbllaibs,  M.A.,  and  Laxman  Y.  Ashkbdkar,  B.A.    12mo.  doth,  pp.  90.    69. 

Bellow. — A  DicnoNART  of  the  Puxichto,  or  Fuxshto  Language,  on  a 

New  and  Improyed  System.  With  a  re?ersed  Part,  or  English  and  Pnkkhto, 
By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.  Super  Royal  8?o. 
np.  xii.  and  356,  cloth.    42«. 

Bellow. — A  Grakmar  of  the  Puekhto  or  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 

New  and  Improved  System.  Combining  Brevity  with  Utility,  and  Illustrated  by 
Exercises  and  Dialogues.  By  H.  W.  Bbllbw,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 
Super-royal  Svo.,  pp.  xii.  and  156.  cloth.    21«. 

Bellew. — ^From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris:  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey 

through  the  Countries  of  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran,  in 
1872 ;  together  with  a  Synoptical  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Brahoe 
Language,  and  a  Record  of  tlie  Meteorological  Ubsenrations  and  Altitudes  on 
the  March  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  By  H.  W.  Bbllbw,  C.S.I.,  Surgeon 
Bengal  Staff  Corpp,  Author  of  **  A  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Afghanistan  in 
1857-58,"  and  **A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Pujckhto  Language.*' 
Demy  Bvo.  cloth.     14«. 

Bellew. — Kashkir  and  Kashghar.  A  Narrative  of  the  Journey  ot 
the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bbllbw,  C.S.I.  Demy 
8to.  cL.  pp.  xzxii.  and  420.     16«. 

Bellows. — English  Outline  Yocabulart,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bbllows.  With 
Notes  on  the  writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters.  By  Professor  SuxMBBSy 
King's  College,  London.    Crown  8to.|  pp.  6  and  868,  doth.    6<. 


51  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.  9 

Bellows. — Outline  DicrnoKABT,FOB  the  use  of  Missiokaeies,  Explorers, 

and  Students  of  Langoaffe.  By  Max  MUllbb,  M. A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the 
Uni?ersity  of  Oxford.  W  ith  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.    Crown  8to.  Limp  morocco,  pp.  xxxi.  and  368.    7«.  6tf. 

Bellows. — DiOTiONART  FOB  THE  PocEET,  French  and  Eaglish,  English 
and  French.  Both  Dirisions  on  same  page.  By  John  Bbllows.  Masculine 
and  Feminine  Words  shown  by  Distingaishing  Types.  Conjunitions  of  all  the 
Verbs;  Liaison  marked  in  French  Part,  and  Hints  to  aid  Pronunciation. 
Together  with  Tables  and  Mans.  Revised  by  Albxandiib  Bbljamb,  M.A., 
ana  Fellow  of  the  University,  raris.  Second  Edition.  32mo.  roan,  with  tuck, 
gilt  edges.    10«.  6</.     Morocco,  12«.  6</. 

Benfey. — A  Gbammae  of  the  Lanouaoe  of  the  Ysdas.    By  Dr. 

Thxodoh  Bbnfby.    In  1  vol.  8vo.,  of  about  650  pages.  [In  preparation. 

Benfey. — A  Pbaotical  Gbamhar  of  the  Sakbebit  Lanouage,  for  the 

use  of  Early  Students.  By  Theodor  Ben  fit.  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of.  Gottingen.  Second,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition.  Royal  Svo. 
np.  viii.  and  296,  cloth.     10«.  6d, 

Benfey. — ^Vedica  TJnd  Veewandtes.  Yon  Thbodoe  Beitfey.  Cr. 
8vo.    7«.  M. 

Besclii. — Clayis  Humaitiobitm  Litterabum  Subliuiobis  Takitlici  Idio- 
matis.  Auctore  R.  P.  Conbtantio  Josbpho  Bbsohio,  Soc.  Jesu,  in  Madurensi 
Regno  Missionario.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  K.  Ihlbfbld,  and  printed  for  A. 
Bumell,  Esq.,  Tranquebar.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  171.    10<.  6dL 

Beveridge. — The  Distbict  of  Baeabganj  ;  its  History  and  Statistics. 
By  H.  Bbtxkidob,  B.C.S.    Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  460.    21«. 

Bhagavat-Oeeta. — See  nnder  Wileins. 

Bibliotheca  Indica.      A  Collection  of  Oriental  Works  published  by 

the  Asistic  Society  of  Bengal.  Old  Series.  Fasc.  I  to  236.  New  Series. 
Fasc.  1  to  362.  (Special  List  of  Contents  to  be  had  on  application.)  Each 
Fsc  in  8vo.,  2«. ;  in  4to.,  4s. 

Bibliotheca  Sandoita. — See  Tbubneb. 

Bickell. — Outlines  of  Hebbew  Gbakmab.  By  Gustayus  Biceell, 
D.D.  Revised  by  the  Author;  Annotated  by  the  Translator,  Samubl  Ivbs 
CuBTiss,  junior,  rh.D.  With  a  Lithographic  Table  of  Semitic  Characters  by 
Dr.  J.  EuTiNO.    Cr.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  xiv.  ana  140.     1877.    3<.  6</. 

Bigandet. — The  Life  ob  Legend  of  Gaxtbama,  the  Buddha  of  the 

Barmese,  with  Annotations.  The  ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the 
Fhongyies,  or  Barmese  Monks.  By  the  BUght  Reverend  P.  Bioandbt,  Bishop  of 
Ramatha,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegn.  Svo.  pp.  xi.,  638,  and  v.  £1  lls.6«f. 

Bireh. — ^Fasti  Monastigi  Aeyi  Saxonici  :  or,  an  Alphabetical  List  of 

the  Heads  of  Religions  Houses  in  England,  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  Contemporary  Foundations. 
By  W.  Db  G&Bf  BiBCH.    Svo.  doth,  pp.  viii.  and  114.    5s. 

Bleek. — A  Compabatite  Gbakkab  of  Sottth  Afbioan  Lakouaoes.    By 

W.  H.  I.  Blbek,  Ph.D.  Volume  I.  I.  Phonology.  IL  The  Concord. 
Section  1.  The  Noun.    Svo.  pp.  zxzvi.  and  322,  cloth.    £\  16s. 

Bleek. — A  Bbief  Accottnt  of  Bushman  Folk  Lobe  and  otheb  Texts* 
By  W.  H.  I.  Blbbk,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  etc.    Folio  sd.,  pp.  21.    1876.    2s.  6tf. 

Bleek. — Eetnabd  in  South  Afbiga;  or,  Hottentot  Fables.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  Sir  George  Grey's  Library.  By  Dr. 
W.  H.  I.  Blbek,  Librarian  to  the  Grey  Library,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    In  one  volmne,  small  Svo.,  pp.  lui.  and  94,  cloth.    8s.  6ii. 
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Bloohmaim. — The  Pbosodt  07  thk  Pebsiaks,  according  to  Saifi,  Jarai, 
and  other  Writers.  By  H.  Blocumann,  M.A.  Aisistant  Professor,  Calcutta 
Madrasah.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  166.    10«.  6if. 

Blochinaim. — School  Geoorapht  of  Ikdia  Ain)  Bbitish  Bttbmah.    By 

H.  Blochmann,  M.A.     12mo.  pp.  vi.  and  100.    2«.  Qd. 

Blochmanii. — ^A  Tbeatise  on  the  Etjba'i  entitled  Eisalah  i  Taranah. 
By  Agha  Ahmad  'Au.  With  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H. 
Blochmann,  M.A.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  11  and  17.    2«.  6^. 

Blodunann. — The  Pebsian  Metres  bt  S^^^ >  ^^^  &  Treatise  on  Persian 
Rhyme  by  J  ami.  Edited  in  Persian,  by  H.  Blocumanm,  M.A.  8to.  sewed 
pp.  62.    3«.  6</. 

Bombay  Sanskrit  Series.    Edited  under  the  superintendence  of  6. 

BuHLBR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Elphinstone  College,  and 
F.  KiBLHO&N,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies,  Deccan  College. 
1868-70. 

1.   PANCHATA17TBA    IT.    AKD    T.      Edited^    with    KotOS,   hj   G.    BiiHLEB, 
Ph.  D.     Pp.  84,  16.     6». 

2.  I^lQeifBHA^TA's  Parxbhashendu^ekhaea.     Edited  and  explained 
by  F.  KiELHOBN,  Ph.  D.    Part  1.,  the  Sanskrit  Text  and  Yarious  Eeadinga. 
pp.116.     \Ot,^d, 

8.  Pahchataitteaii.  lstd  m.  Edited,  with  I^otes,  by  0.  BUhleb,  Ph.  D. 
Pp.  86,  14,  2.    7«.  6<f. 

4.  Panchatantea  i.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  F.  KiBLHOBiTy  Ph.D. 

Pp.  114,63.    7«.  6<i 

5.  K1lid1sa*8  Raghutah^a.     With  the  Commentary  of  Mallindtba. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pai^]?it,  M.A.  Part  I.  Cantos  I.-Y I.  10«.6<f. 

6.  EJLledIsa's  MIlayikIgniuitea.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shanxab 

P.  Pa^it,  M.A.    lOf.  M, 

7.  NlGOjfBHATTA's  PabxbhIshendu^ekhaba      Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  KiELHOBN,  Ph.D.  Part  II.  Translation  and  Notes.  (Paribh&shlts, 
i.-xxxvii.)    pp.  184.     10«.  6^. 

8.  EjClidXsa's  EAGHTJYAif^A.    With  the  Commentary  of  Mallin4tha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankab  P.  Paj^^it,  M.A.  Part  II.  Cantos  VII.- 
XIII.    10«.  6</. 

9.  KXGOjfBHATTA's  PabibhIshenbu^eehaba.      Edited  and  explained 

by  P.  EiBLHORN.  Part  II  Translation  and  Notes.  (Paribh&sh&s  xxxviiL- 
Ixix.)     7«.  M. 

10.  Danbik's  DASAEmcAEACHABiTA.     Edited  with  critical  and  explana- 

tory Notes  by  O.  Biihler.     Part  I.    7ff.  6dL 

11.  Bhabtrihabi's  Nitisataka  hJSTD  Yaibaotasataea,  with  Extracts 

from  Two  Sanskrit  Commentaries.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Kasimath  T. 

TSULNO.      9«. 

12.  Nagojtbhatta's  PabibhIshenbttbeehaba.     Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  KiELHo&N.     Part  II.     Translation  and  Notes.    (ParibhashlU  Ixx.- 
cxxii.)    7ff.  6</. 

13.  Eafibasa's  EAGHUYAii^A,  with  the  Commentary  of  Mallindtha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pamj^it.    Part  III.    Cantos  XIV.- 
XIX.     I0«.  6^. 

14.  YiKBAMlNKABEyACHABiTA.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  G. 

BUuLBU.    7s,  6d. 

15.  BHAVABHtri's  Maxati-Mabhaya.  With  the  Commentary  of 
Jaga4dhara,  edited  by  RAMKBi^uiiA  Gopax.  Bhanoabi^ab,    1U< 


67  cmi  59,  Ludgate  Hill^  London,  E.G.  11 

Bottrell. — Tbaditiows  and  Heabthside  Stoeies  of  West  CobkwaXl. 

By  W.  Bottrell  (an  old  Celt).   Demy  12mo.  pp.  ▼!.  292,  cloth.    1 870.    Scarce. 

Bottrell. — Traditions  and  Heabthside  Stoeies  of  West  Cornwall. 
By  William  Bottrell.  With  Illastrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Blight.  Second 
Series.     Crown  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  300.     6«. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk  Surnames.  By  N.  I.  Bowditch.  Third  Edition, 
8to.  pp.  xzTi.  and  758,  doth.    7«.  ^d, 

Bretschneider.  —  On   the   BLnowledoe  Possessed  by  the  Ancient 

Chinese  or  the  Arabs  and  Arabian  Colonies,  and  other  Western  Coun- 
tries mentioned  in  Chinese  Books.  By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.,  Physician 
of  the  Uassian  Legation  at  Peking.    8?o.  pp.  28,  sewed.     1871.     1«. 

Bretsohneider. — Notes  on  Chinese  Medieval  Trayellers  to  the 
West.     By  £.  Bretschneider,  M.D.     Demy  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  130.    5«. 

Bretsohneider.  —  Arch^solooical  and   Historical  Eesearches    on 

PsxiNo  AND  its  £ntibons.  By  £.  Bretschneider,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
fiossian  Legation  at  Peking.    Imp.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  64,  with  4  Maps.    6<. 

Bretschneider. — Notices  of  the  MEDiiBYAL  Geography  and  History 
OP  Central  and  Western  Asia.  Drawn  from  Chinese  and  Mongol  Writings, 
and  Compared  with  the  Ohservations  of  Western  Authors  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  £.  Bretschneider,  M.D.     Svo.  sewed,  pp.  233,  with  two  Mi^s.     124.  Sd. 

Brhat-Sanhita  (The). — See  under  Eem. 

Brinton. — The  Myths  of  the  New  World  A  Treatise  on  the 
Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  the  Bed  Bace  of  America.  By  Daniel  6. 
Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  reyised.  Cr.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  yiii.  and 
331.     12«.  6dL 

British  Museum. — Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books  in  the 
British  Museum.  By  Dr-  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.    4to  pp.  iriiL  and  188,  boards.    £\  \», 

British  ArchsBological  Association  (Journal  of  The).    Yolames  1  to 

31,  1844  to  1876,  il  \U.  6d.  each.  General  Index  to  vols.  1  to  SO.  8yo.  cloth. 
\5t.    Parts  Quarterly,  St.  each. 

Brodie. — Indian  Philosophy.  Introductory  Paper.  By  William 
Brockie,  Author  of  *'  A  Day  in  the  Land  of  Soott,'*  etc.,  etc  8yo.  pp.  26, 
sewed.     J  872.    6d, 

Bronson. — A  Dictionary  in  Assamese  and  English.  Compiled  by 
M.  Bronson,  American  Baptist  Missionary.   Svo.  calf,  pp.  yiii.  and  609.  £2  2«. 

Brown. — The  Deryishes;  or,  Oriental  Spirituaijsm.    By  John  P. 

Brown,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Constantinople.  With  twenty-four  Illustrations.  Svo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.  and  415.     14<. 

Brown. — Sanskrit  Prosody  and  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.    By 

Charles  Philip  Brown,  Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  etc..  Pro- 
fessor of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.     Demy  Svo.  pp.  64,  cloth,  is.  Sd. 

Buddhaghosha's  Parables :  translated  from  Burmese  by  Captain  H. 

T.  Rogers,  R.E.  With  an  Introduction  containing  Buddha's  Dhammapadam, 
or.  Path  of  Virtue ;  translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max  MUllbr.  Svo.  pp.  878, 
cloth.     128.  6d. 

Burgess. — Archaeological  Survey  or  Western  India.  Report  of 
the  First  Season's  Operations  in  the  BelgSm  and  Kaladgi  Districts.  Jan.  to 
May,  1874.  Bj  James  Bukgbss.  With  56  photographs  and  lith.  plates. 
Boyal  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  45.    £2  2a. 

Burgess. — ARCHisoLoeicAL  Survey  of  Western  India.  Beport  of  the 
(Second  Season's  Operations.  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  K&thi&w&d  and 
Kaohh.  1874-5.  ByJAMEs  Bttrobss,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,etc.  With  Map, 
Inscriptions,  Photographs,  etc.     Boy.  4to.  half  hound,  pp.  x.  and  242.    £3  3«. 
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Bnrnell. — Catalogtte  of  a  Collection  of  Sas^skbit  Maihtscrifts.    By 

A.  C.  BuBNELL,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras  Ci?il  Senrice.  Part  1.  Vedic  Manuter^tM, 
Fcap.  8¥0.  pp.  64,  sewed.    1870.    2s, 

Bnrnell. — The  SahaytdhIvabbahilaita  (being  the  Third  Br&hmana) 

of  the  Sama  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  S&ya^^  an 
English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnbxx. 
Volume  I.— Text  and  Commentary,  with  Introduction.  8to.  pp.  xxxriii.  and 
104.    128.  6d. 

BnmeU. — ^Thb  Absheyabbahmana  (being  the  fourth  Brahman  a)  of 

THE  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text.  Edited,  together  with  Extracts  from  the 
Commentary  of  Sayana,  etc.  An  Introduction  and  Index  of  Words.  By  A.  C. 
Bu&NBLL,  Ph.D.    8?o,  pp.  51  and  109.     10«.  6d, 

BnmeU. — The  DEVAxaDHTaTABBaHHANA  (being  the  Fifth  Brahma^a) 
of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text  edited,  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana, 
an  Index  of  Words,  etc.,  by  A.  C.  Burmbll,  M.R.A.8.  8to.  and  Trans. » 
pp.  34.      5a, 

Bnrnell. — The  Yakqabbahhaka  (being  the  Eighth  BrahmaQa)  of  the 
Sama  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sliya^a,  a  Preface  and 
Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Buknkll,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.  8?o.  sewed,  pp.  xliity 
12,  and  xii.,  with  2  coloured  plates.     10<.  6d. 

BnmelL — On  the  Aindba  School  of  Sanskbit  Gbakmabians.    Their 

Place  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Subordinate  Literatures.  By  A.  C.  Bubnbll.  8to. 
pp.  120.     10«.  6dL 

BnrneU. — Datadaqa^loki.    Ten  Sloeas  or  Sansebit,  with  English 

Translation.    By  A.  C.  Bvrnelu    SfO.  pp.  11.    Ss. 

BnrneU. — Elekents  of  SoTrrH-IimrAv  Paljsogbapht,  from  the  4th 

to  the  I7th  century  a.d.  By  A.  C.  Burnbll.  4to.  boards,  pp.  98.  With 
30  i^tes.    Second  edition  (in  preparation). 

BnttmaniL — ^A  Gbamkab  of  the  New  Testauent  Gbbbe.  .  By  A. 

BuTTMAMN.  Authorized  translation  by  Prof  J.  H.  Thayer,  with  numerous 
additions  and  corrections  by  the  anthor.  Demy  8to.  doth,  pp.  zx.  and  474. 
1878.    14«. 

Bntms  Al  Bnstany. — ^^U^l  iy\^  l^\s^    An  Arabic  Encyclopfledia 

of  Universal  Knowledge, 'by  But&us  al  BustAny.  The  celebrated  compiler  of 
Mohit  ul  Mohtt  {U\Z^\  k.^^)  «>d  Katr  el  Mohit  (k^t  Ij).     This 

MM  M  ^/ 

work  will  be  completed  in  from  12  to  15  vols.  SmaU  folio,  cloth,  vol.  i  pp. 
800.     £llU.6d, 

Calcntta  Beview. — ^The  Calcutta  Eetiew.  .  Published  Quarterly. 

Price  8«.  6d,  per  number. 

CaldwelL — A  Gompabatzyb  Gbammab  of  the  DBAvmiAiry  ob  Sottth- 

Indian  Family  of  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  LL.D.  A 
Second,  corrected,  and  enlarged  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  pp.  806.     1875.    28«. 

Callaway. — Izin'oaneewane,  "N-EssuMAsrsuiujsrE,  Nezindaba,  Zabaittu 

(Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus).  In  their  own  words, 
with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Hbnbt  Callaway, 
M.D.    Volume  I.,  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and  878,  cloth.     Natal,  1866  and  1867.     i6«. 

Callaway.  —  The   Belioious   Ststem   of   the   Aicazultt. 

Part  I. — UnkulunkulE ;  or,  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
Amasulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a  translation 
into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rer.  .Canon  Caxlawat,  M.D.  8f  o.  pp.  128, 
sewed.    1868.    4s. 
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Pfert  II. — Amatongo ;  or,  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amaznlu,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a  traosUtion  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     1869.    8to.  pp.  1 27.  sewed.     1869.    At, 

Part  III. — Izinjanga  Zoknbola ;  or,  DiTination,  as  existing  among  the  Amasaln,in 
their  own  words.  With  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Bey. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.    8to.  pp.  150,  sewed.    1870.    4<. 

Part  IT.— Abatakati,  or  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  8?o.  pp.  40,  sewed.  U.  6d, 

Calligaris. — Le  Compaonok  be  Tous,  ou  Dictionnaire  Poltolotte. 

Parle  Colonel  LouisCALLiOABi8,OrandOflScier,etc.  (French — Latin — Italian — 
Spanish — Portngnese — German —  English — M odem  Greek — Arabic— Tarkish.^ 
2  vols.  4to.,  pp.  1157  and  746.    Turin.     £A  4#. 

Campbell. — Specimens  of  the  Languaoes  of  India,  including  Tribes 
of  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Eastern  Frontier.  By  Sir  G. 
Campbbll,  M.P.    Folio,  paper,  pp.  308.     1874.    £1  lU,  6d, 

Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  m  Enolakb  of  the  Kajah  Eammohuit 

EoT.  By  Mart  Carpbntbr,  of  Bristol.  With  Five  lllostrations.  8to.  pp. 
272,  cloth.    7t.  6d, 

Carr. — e-ojj^er*r*§,''^OL?^.    A  Collection  of  Teluou   Peovkebs, 

Translated,  Illustrated,  and  Explained ;  together  with  some  Sanscrit  Proyerbs 
printed  in  the  Derndgari  and  Telugu  Characters.  By  Captain  M.  W.  Cahk, 
Madras  Staff  Corps.  One  VoL  and  ^pplemnt,  royal  8?o.  pp.  488  and  148.  Zl8.6d 

Catlin. — 0-Kee-Pa.  A  Religious  Ceremony  of  the  Mandans.  By 
Geobob  Catlin.  With  13  Coloured  lllostrations.  4to  pp.  60,  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges.     14«. 

Chalmcom. — The  Oeioin  of  the  Chinese;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 

connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations  in  their  Religion,  Superstitions, 
Arts,  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmebs,  A.M.  Foolscap  8to. 
cloth,  pp.  78.    6s. 

Chalmers. — The  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Politt,  and  Mobalitt 
OF  **  The  Old  PHiLosoPHEii"  Lau  Tszb.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with 
an  Introduction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A.    Fcap.  8?o. cloth,  xx.  and  62.    4«.  6d. 

Chamock. — Ludus  Pateontmicus  ;  or,  the  Etymology  of  Curions  Sur- 
names. By  RiCHABD  Stephbn  Cha&nock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8fO..  pp.  182,  cloth.     7«.  6 J. 

Chamook. — Verba  Nomtnalia  ;  or  Words  derived  from  Proper  Names. 
By  Richabo  Stbphbn  Chabnock,  Ph.  Dr.  F.S.A.,  etc.  8to.  pp.  326,  doth.  14«. 

Chamook. — The  Peoples  of  Teanstltania.  Founded  on  a  Paper 
read  before  The  Anthbopolooical  Bociett  of  London,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1869.  By  RiCHABD  Stephen  Chabnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S. A.,  F.R.G.S.  Demy 
8to.  pp.  36,  sewed.     1870.     2s,  6d, 

Chancer  Society's  Pnblications.  Subscription,  two  guineas  per  annum. 

1868.     First  Series. 
Cantebbubt  Tales.    Part  I. 

I.  The  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  in  6  parallel  Texts  (from  the  6  MSS. 
named  helow),  together  with  Tables,  showing  the  Groups  of  the  Tales, 
and  their  varying  order  in  88  MSS.  of  the  Tales,  and  in  the  old 
printe4  editions,  and  also  Specimens  from  several  MSS.  of  the 
**  Moveable  Prologues"  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,— The  Shipman's 
Prologue,  and  Franklin's  Prologue, — when  moved  from  their  right 
places,  and  of  the  substitutes  for  them. 
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II.  The  Proiogae  and  Knight'i  Tale  from  the  Elletmere  MS. 

III.  „  „  .,        „  „      „      „    Hengwrt     „     164. 

IV.  „         „  „        „  „      „      „    Cambridge  „    G^;.  4. 27. 
V.    „         „          „        „          „      „      „    Corpus        „    Oxford. 

VI,  ,,  „  yy  y,  „  ,y  „         iretWOrtll  ^y 

VII.    „  „  „        „  ,,      y,      yy    Lansdowne  ,|    851. 

No8.  II.  to  VII.  are  separate  Texts  of  the  6-Text  edition  of  the  Canterborj 
Tales,  Part  I. 

1868.  Seeond  SsHss. 

1.  On  Eaklt  Engubh  PRONTnrciATioir,  with  especial  reference  to  Shak- 

spere  and  Chaaoer,  containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence  of  ViTriting 
with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present  day, preceded 
by  a  systematic  notation  of  all  spoken  sounds,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  print- 
ing types.  Including  a  re-arrangement  of  Prof.  F.  J.  Child's  Memoirs  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  Reprints  of  the  Rare  Tracts  by  Salcsbnry 
on  English,  1547,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by  Barcley  on  French,  1521.  By 
Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  etc,  etc  Part  I.  On  the  Pronondation  of  the 
xnrth,  xvith,  xviith,  and  xviiith  centuries. 

2.  Essays  ok  Chatjces;  His  Words  and  Works.     Part  I.     1.  Ehert*8 

Review  of  Sandras*s  E^iude  sur  Chaucer^  emaidire  eotnme  ImitaUmr  det  TVwivir€$, 
translated  by  J.  W.  Van  Rees  Hoets,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  rerised 
by  the  Author. — II.  A  Thirteenth  Century  Latin  Treatise  on  the  ChUmdr$'.  "For 
by  my  ehUindre  it  is  prime  of  day  "  {^hipmanmt  Tale),  Edited,  with  a  Trans- 
lation, by  Mr.  Edmund  Brock,  and  Ulustrated  by  a  Woodcut  of  the  Inatmment 
from  the  Aahmole  MS.  1522. 

8.  A  Tehpoeabt    Pbeface   to  the  Six-Text  Edition  of  Chanoer's 

Canterbury  Tales.  Part  I.  Attempting  to  show  the  true  order  of  the  Tales,  and 
the  Days  and  Stages  of  the  Pilgrimage,  etc.,  etc.  By  F.  J.  Fubkitall,  £sq.| 
Mji.,  TrinitT  Hidl,  Cambridge. 

1869.  Firtt  Serieg. 

VIII.  The  Miller's,  Reeve's,  Cook's,  and  Gamelyn's  Tales  :  EUesmere  MS. 

I^'    »        >»  »>  »»        »>  »»  »        Hengwrt    „ 

X.    „        „  „  „        „  „  „       Cambridge,, 

Al.    „        ,,  „  „        „  „  „       lx>rpus       „ 

XII.    fy       n  V  M        >»  n  »t       Petworth    „ 

XIII.  „       „  „  „        „  „  „       Lansdowne,, 

These  are  separate  issues  of  the  6-Text  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Part  II. 

1869.  Second  Seriee, 

4.  Ekolish  Pbontji7ciation,  with  especial  reference  to  Shakspere  and 

Cbaucer.    By  Albxandkb  J.  Elllb,  F.R.S.    Part  II. 

1870.  First  Series. 

XIV.  Cantbrburt  Tales.     Part  II.     The  Miller's,  Reere's,  and  Cook's 

Tales,  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Spurious  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  in  Six 
parallel  Texts. 

1870.  Second  Series. 

5.  On  Eahlt  Enolish  Peonitnciatiof,  with  especial  reference  to  Shak- 

spere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Plart  III.  Illustrations 
on  the  Pronunciation  of  xivth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer,  Gower,  Wycliffe, 
Spenser,  Shakespere,  Salesbury,  Barcley,  Hart,  Bullokar,  OilL  Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 
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1871.  First  Series. 

XV.  The  Man  of  Law's,  Shipman's,  and  Prioress's  Tales,  with  Chaucer's  own 
Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  in  6  parallel  TexU  from  the  MSS.  above  named, 
and  10  coloured  drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  originals  in  the 
Ellesmere  MS. 
XVI.  The  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  &c,  &c. :  Ellesmere  MS. 

XVn.    „  „  „  „  Cambridge  „ 

XVni.    „  „  „  „  Corpus        „ 

XIX.  The  Shipman's, Prioress's,  and  Man  of  Law*s  Tale8,from  thePetworth  MS. 
XX.  The  Man  of  Law's  Tales,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  (each  with  woodcuts 

of  fourteen  drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales  in  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 
XXI.  A  Parallel-Text  edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I.t— <The 
Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse,'  from  Thynne's  ed.  of  1532,  the 
Fairfax  MS.  16,  and  Tanner  MS.  346;  'the  compleynt  to  Pite,'  'the 
Parlament  of  Foules/  and  *the  Compleynt  of  Mars,  each  from  six  MSS. 

XXII.  Supplementary  Parallel-Texts  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I.,  con- 
taining *  The  Parlament  of  Foules,'  from  three  MSS. 

XXIII.  Odd  Texts  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  I.,  containing  1.  two  MS. 
fragments  of  *  The  Parlament  of  Foules ; '  2.  the  two  differing  Tersions 
of '  The  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women,'  arranged  so  as  to 
show  their  differences ;  3.  an  Appendix  of  Poems  attributed  to  Chaucer, 
I.  *The  Balade  of  Pitee  by  Cbauders;'  u.  'The  Cronycle  made  by 
Chaucer,'  both  from  MSS.  written  by  Shirley,  Chaucer's  contemporary. 

XXIY.  A  One-Text  Print  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  being  the  best  Text  from 
the  Parallel-Text  Edition,  Part  I.,  containing:  1.  The  Dethe  of 
Blaunche  the  Duehesse ;  S.  The  Compleynt  to  Hte ;  8.  The  Parlament 
of  Foules;  4.  The  Compleynt  of  Mars;  6,  The  ABC,  with  its 
original  from  De  Guileville's  PiUrinage  de  la  Vie  humaine  (edited 
firom  the  best  Paris  MSS.  by  M.  Paul  Meyer). 

1871.  Second  Series, 

6.  Tbial  Fobe-wobds  to  my  Parallel-Text  edition  of  Ghancer's  Minor 

Poems  for  the  Chaucer  Society  (with  a  try  to  set  Chaucer's  Works  in  their  right 
order  of  Time).  By  Frbdk.  .T.  Fttrnivall.  Part  I.  (This  Part  brings  out, 
for  the  first  time,  Chaucer's  long  early  but  hopeless  love.) 

1872.  First  Series. 

XXY.  (Chaucer's  Tale  of  Melibe,  the  Monk's,  Nun's  Priest* s,  Doctor's,  Par- 
doner's, Wife  of  Bath's,  Friar's,  and  Summouer's  Tales,  in  6  parallel 
Texts  from  the  MSS.  aboTC  named,  and  with  the  remaining  13  coloured 
drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  originals  in  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
XXVI.  The  Wife's,  Friar's,  and  Snmmoner's  Tales,  from  the  Ellesmere  MS.,  with 

9  woodcuU  of  Tale-Tellers.     (Part  IV.) 
XXVII.  The  Wife's,  Friar's,  Summoner's,  Monk's,  and  Nun's  Priest's  Tales, 
from  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  with  23  woodcuU  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Tales. 
(Part  III.) 
XXVIII.  The  Wife's,  Friar's,  and  Summoner's  Tales,  from  the  Cambridge  MS., 
with  9  woodcuts  of  Tale-Tellers.     (Part  IV^.) 
XXIX.  A  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe;   otherwise  called  Bred  and  Mylk  for 
Children,  addressed  to  his  Son  Lowys  by  Gkoffrey  Chancer.    Edited 
by  the  Ke?.  Waltbr  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

1872.  Second  Series. 

7.  Obioinals  Awn  Analogues  of  some  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Part  1.     1.  The  original  of  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale  of  Constance,  from  the 

French  Chrontcle  of  Nicholas  Trivet,  Arundel  MS.  56,  ab.  1840  a.d.,  collated 

•       with  the  later  copy,ab.  1400,  in  the  National  Library  at  Stockholm ;  copied  and 
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edited,  with  a  troBlation,  by  Mr.  Edmukd  Bbock.  2.  The  Tale  of  *'  Merelans 
the  Emperor,^  from  the  Early- English  Tersion  of  the  Oesta  Eomanorum  in  Harl. 
MS.  7333;  and  3.  Part  of  Matthew  Paris's  Vita  Of  a  PWmt,  both  atones, 
illnstrating  incidents  in  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  4.  Two  French  Fabliaux  like 
the  Reeve's  Tale.    5.  Two  Latin  Stories  like  the  Friar's  Tale. 

1878.    First  Series. 

XXX.  The  Six-Text  Canterbory  Tales,  Pbrt  V.,  contahung  the  Clerk's  and 
Merchant's  Tales. 

1873.  Second  Series, 

8.  Albertano  of  Brescia's  Liber  Consilii  et  Consolatianis,  a.d.   1246 

(the  Latin  sonree  of  the  French  original  of  Chaucer's  Melibe),  edited  from  the 
MSS.  b?  Dr.  Thor  Sundbt. 

1874.  First  Series. 

XXXL  The  Six-Text,  Part  VL,  containing  the  Squire's  and  Franklin's  Tales. 
XXXIL  to  XXXVL  Large  Parts  of  the  separate  issues  of  the  Six  MSS. 

1874.  Second  Series. 

9.  Essays  on  Chaucer,  his  Words  and  Works,  Part  II. :  3.  John  of 

Hoveden's  Ftactiea  ChilmdHf  edited  from  the  MS.  with  a  translation,  by  Mr. 
E.  Bbock.  4.  Chaucer's  use  of  the  final  -^  by  Joseph  Patnb,  Esq.  5.  Mrs. 
E.  Barrett-Browning  on  Chaucer :  being  those  parts  of  her  re?iew  of  the  Book 
of  ths  Poets,  1842,  which  relate  to  him  ;  here  reprinted  by  lea?e  of  Mr.  Robert 
Browning.  6.  Professor  Bemhard  Ten- Brink's  critical  edition  of  Chaucer's 
ObmpUynte  to  Pite, 

1875.  First  Series. 

XXXVIL  The  Six-Text,  Part  YIL,  the  Second  Nun's,  Canon's- Yeoman's,  and 

Manciple's  Tales,  with  the  Blank- Parson  Link. 
XXXVIH.  to  XLIII.  Large  Parts  of  the  separate  issues  of  the  Six  MSS.  bringing 
all  up  to  the  Parson's  Tale. 
XLIV.  A  detailed  Comparison  of  the  Troylu»  and  Crywyde  with  Boccaccio's 
PilostratOf  with  a  Translation  of  all  Passages  used  by  Chsucer,  and 
an  Abstract  of  the  Parts  not  used,  by  W.  Michael  Kosssttx,  Esq., 
and  with  a  print  of  the  Troyitts  firom  the  Harleian  MS.  3943.     Part  L 
XLY.,  XLYI.  Ryme-Index  to  the  Ellesmere  MS.  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
by  Henkt  Cromxb,  Esq.,  M.A.  Both  in  Royal  4to.  for  the  Sis-Text^ 
and  in  8to.  for  the  separate  Ellesmere  MS. 
XLYII.  Notes  and  Corrections  for  the  8to.  Ryme-Index,  by  H.  Cbomib,  Esq. 
and  Autotypes  of  Chaucer  Manuscripts,  Part  I. 

1875.     Second  Series. 

10.  Originals  and  Analogues  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Part  II. 
6.  Alphonsus  of  Lincoln,  a  Story  like  the  Prioresi^a  Tale.  7.  liow  Reynard 
caught  Chanticleer,  the  source  of  the  Nun' $- Priest* $  Tale.  8.  J'wo  Italian 
Stories,  and  a  Latin  one,  like  the  Pardotier*t  Tale.  9.  The  Tale  of  the  Priest's 
Bladder,  a  story  like  the  Summoner*$  Tale,  being  '  Li  dis  de  le  Vescie  a  Prestre,' 
par  Jakes  de  Basiw.  10.  Petrarch's  Latin  Tale  of  Griseldis  (with  Boccaccio's 
Story  from  which  it  was  re-told),  the  original  of  the  Olerk's  Tale.  1 1.  Five 
Yersions  of  a  Pear-tree  Story  like  that  in  the  MerehanVa  Tale.  12.  Four 
Yersions  of  The  Life  of  Saint  Cecilia,  the  original  of  the  Second  Nun's  TaU. 

11.  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to  Shak- 
spere  and  Chaucer.    By  Ai^examdeii  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.    Part  IV. 
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12.  Life  lipcords  of  Chaucer.  Part  I.,  The  Robberies  of  Chaucer  by 
Richard  Brerelay  and  others  at  Westminster,  and  at  Hatcham,  Surrey,  on 
Tuesday.  Sept.  6,  1390,  with  some  account  of  the  Robbers,  from  the  Enrol- 
ments in  the  Public  Eeoord  Office.  By  Walford  D.  Sblby,  Esq.v  of  the 
Public  Record  Office. 

13.  TflYifXE's  Animadtebsions  (1599)  on  Speqht's  Chaucer* a  Wbrkss, 

re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  by  Predk.  J.  Furnivall,  with  fresh  Lives  of 
William  and  Francis  Tbynne,  and  the  only  knowa  fragment  of  The  Filgrim*e 
Tak, 

1876.     Second  Seriee, 

14.  LrPB  Recobds  of  Chaucer.     Part  II.    .The  Household  Ordinances 

of  King  Edward  II.,  June,  1323  (as  englisht  by  Francis  Tate  in  March,  1601 
A.D.),  with  extracts  from  those  of  King  Edward  IV.  to  show  the  probable  duties 
of  Chaucer  as  Valet,  or  Yeoman  of  the  Chamber,  and  Esquire  to  Edward  III., 
of  whose  Household  Book  no  MS.  is  known  ;  together  with  Chaucer's  Oath  as 
Controller  of  the  Customs  ;  and  an  enlarged  Autotype  of  Hoccleve's  Portrait 
of  Chaucer;  edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

15.  Originals  and  Analoqxtes  of  Chaucer's  Canterbttrt  Tales.    Part 


mater  I  '*  an  Analogue  of  the  Frioreet^s  Tale^  with  a  Poem  by  Lydgate. 

16.  Essays  on   Chaucer,    his   Words   and    Works.      Part   III.   of 

Chaucer's  Prioress,  her  Nun,  Chaplain,  and  3  Priests,  illustrated  ftrom  the  Paper 
Survey  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Winchester,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  8.  Alliteration 
in  Chaucer,  by  Dr.  Paul  Lindner.  8.  Chaucer  a  WicKffite ;  a  critical  Ex- 
amination of  the  Parson's  TaU^  by  Herr  Hugo  Simon.  10.  The  sources  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue ;  Chaucer  not  a  borrower  from  John  of  Salisbury,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Woollcombb. 

17.  Supplementary  Canterbury  Tales  :  I.  The  Tale  of  Beryn  with  a 
a  Prologue  of  the  Merry  Adventure  of  the  Pardoner  with  a  Tapster  at  Canter- 
bury, re-edited  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  unique  MS.,  by  Prbdk.  J. 
Furnivall.  Part  I.  The  Text,  with  Wm.  Smith's  Map  of  Canterbury  in 
1588,  now  first  engraved  from  bis  unique  MS.  and  Ogilby's  Plan  of  the  road 
from  London  to  Canterbury  in  1675. 

For  1876,  First  Series,  Part  VIII.  of  the  Six -Text  edition,  containing  the 
Parson's  Tale,  and  completing  the  Canterbury  Tales^  is  in  the  Press;  and  for  1877, 
Part  II.  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Foems,  completing  them. 

Childers. — A  Pali-English  Dictionary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents, 

and  with  numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  %nd  References.  Compiled  by  Robert 
Cjbsar  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Imperial  8vo.  Double 
Columns.     Complete  in  1  Vol.,  pp.  xxii.  and  6*22,  cloth.     1875.    £3  Z$. 

The  first  Pali  Dictionary  ever  published. 

Childers. — A  PXli  Grammar  for  Beginners.   By  Eobert  C.  Childers. 

In  1  voL  8vo.  cloth.  [//i  preparation. 

Childers. — Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  1.  On  the 
Formation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  R.  C.  Childers.  Demy  8vo. 
sd.,  pp.  16.     1873.     1«. 

China  Review;  or,  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.  Pub- 
lished bi-monthly.  Edited  by  £.  J.  Eitel.  4to.  Subscription,  £\  10«. 
per  volume. 
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Chinese  and  Japanese  literature  (A  Catalogs  of),  and  of  Oriental 

Periodicals.  On  Sale  by  Thibner  &  Co.,  57  and  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  Londoo.  8to. 
pp.  28.     GratU, 

Chintamon. — A.  Coiocentabt  on  thb  Text  ox  the  BnAOi^TAD-GKri ; 

or,  the  OiioourBe  between  Krishna  and  Aijuna  of  Divine  Matters.  A  Sanicni 
Philosophical  Poem.  With  a  few  Introductory  Papers.  By  Hurbtcbund 
ChintamoNi  Political  Agent  to  H.  H.  the  Gnieowar  SAolhar  Rao  Maharajah 
of  Baroda.     Post  Sto.  cloth,  pp.  118.     6«. 

Cfhristaller. — A  Dictionaet,  English,  Tshi,  (Asantb),  Akea  ;  Tshi 

(Chwee),  comprising  as  dialects  Ak&n  (Asiint^,  Ak^m,  Aknaptfm,  etc.)  and 
PlUit^ ;  Akra  (Accra),  connected  with  Adangme ;  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 

Enyiresi,  Twi  ni  Nkran  I         EnliSi,  OtStti  ke  6a 

n8§m  -  asekyere  •  nhoma.  |      wiem^i  •  aSiSitSomt^-  wolo. 

By  the  Rer.  J.  O.  Chkistallbb,  Rev.  C.  W.  Loohbb,  Rer.  J.  Zimmxbmanii. 
16mo.    7t.  6(f. 

Christaller. — A  Qeamkab  op  the  Asante  and  Fante  Lanoitaoe,  called 

Tshi  (Chwee,  Twi) :  based  on  the  Akoapem  Dialect,  with  reference  to  the 
other  (Akan  and  Fante)  Dialects.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Chribtalluu  Sto.  pp. 
xxiT.  and  203.     1875.     10«.  6(f. 

Clarke. — Ten  Great  Eelioions  :  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology. 
By  James  Frbbiian  Cla&kb.    8?o.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  528.     1871.    li«. 

Clarke. — Memoie  on  the  Compakatite  Geakvab  of  Eotptian,  Coptic, 

AND  Udb.  By  Htob  Clarkb,  Cor.  Member  American  Oriental  Society  ;  Mem. 
German  Oriental  Society,  etc. ,  etc.     Demy  8to.  sd.,  pp.  32.     2«. 

Clarke. — Heseabches  in  Pbe-histoeic  and  Pboto-histobio  Coicpaka- 

TiTE  Philolooy,  MYTHOLOGY,  AND  Archjbolooy,  in  connezion  with  the 
Origin  of  Culture  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerian  Families.  By  Hydb 
CLARX.E.     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74.     1875.     2«.  M, 

Clarke. — Seepent   and   Siva  Wobship,   and  Mythology  in   Central 
America,  Africa  and  Asia.     By  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq.    8?o.  sewed.     1<. 

Cleasby. — An  Icelandic- English    Dictionaet.      Based  on  the  MS. 

Collections  of  the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by  G. 
ViOFtJssoN.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby,  by  G.  Wbbbb 
Dasbnt,  D.C.L.    4to.     £3  7s. 

Cleasby. — Appendix   to   an   Icelandic -English   Dictionabt.      jSw 

Skeat. 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essats  op  Henbt  Thoxas 

CoLEBROOKR.     The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P., 

The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowell.     In  8  yoIs. 
Vol.  I.    The  Life.     With  Portrait  and  Map.     Demy  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xiL  and  492. 

14f. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.     The  Essays.     K  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E.  B.  Cowbll^ 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 

xyi.-644,  and  X.-520.     1873.     28*. 

Colleccao  de  Yocabulos  e  Erases  usados  na  Frovincia  de  S.  Pedro, 
do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  no  Brasil.     12mo.  pp.  32,  sewed.     U. 

Contoponlos. — A  Lexicon  op  Modebn  Gbeek-English  and   Enolish 

MoDERX  Greek.  By  N.  Contopoulos.  In  2  yols.  Sto.  cloth.  Part  I. 
Modern  Greek-English,  pp.  460.     Part  11.   EnglishrModem  Greek,  pp.  682. 

£\  79. 

Conway. — The  Sacbed  Anthology.     A  Book  of  EthDical  Scriptures. 

Collected  and  edited  by  M.  D.  Conway.  4th  edition.  Demy  8yo.  doth, 
pp.  xvi.  and  480.     I2t. 
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Cotton. — ^Ababio  Pkimeb.  Consisting  of  180  Short  Sentences  contain- 
ing 30  Primary  Words  prepared  according  to  the  Vocal  System  of  Studying 
Language.  By  General  Sib  A&thur  Cotton,  E.C.S.I.  Cr.  8to.  cloth,  pp. 
38.    2t. 

Cowell  and  Eggeling. — Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sakskbit  KAinrscBiprs 

in  the  Possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Hodgson  Collection).  By  Pro- 
fessors £.  B.  CowELL  and  J.  Eooblino.    8?o.  sd.,  pp.  56.    2«.  6d. 

CowelL — A  sHOBT  iKTaoDucnoN  to  thb  Obdhtabt  Pbaebit  op  the 

Sanskrit  Dramas.  With  a  List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Words.  By 
Prof.  E.  B.  CowBLL.    Cr.  8to.  limp  cloth,  pp.  40.    1876.    3«.  6d. 

Cunningham. — The  Akcient  Geoobaphy  op  Jutdja.    I.  The  Baddhist 

Periodt  including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang. 
By  Albxandbr  Cunntnoham,  Major>General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal  Re- 
tired).    With  thirteen  Maps.    Svo.  pp.  xz.  590,  doth.     1870.    2Ss. 

Cunningham. — The  Bhtlsa  Topes  ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 

India :  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline 
of  Buddhism ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  and  Examination  of  the  Yarious 
Groups  of  Topes  around  Bhilsa.  By  Brey.- Major  Alexander  Cunningham, 
Bengal  Engineers.  Illustrated  with  diirty- three  Plates.  8to.  pp.  xzxvi.  370, 
cloth.     1854.    £2  23. 

Cunningham. —  Abch^olooical  Subyey  op  India.      Four  Reports, 

made  during  the  years  18G2-63-64-H5.  By  Albxandbr  Cunningham,  C.S.I., 
Major-General,  etc.   With  Maps  and  Plates.   Vols.  1  to  5.   Bto.  cloth.   £6. 

Da  Cunha.  —  Mekoib   on    the   Histobt    op   the  Tooth-Relic  op 

Cbtlon  ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  life  and  System  of  Gautama  Buddha.  By  J, 
Gbrson  da  Cunha.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.and  70.  With  4  photographs  and  cuts. 

7a.  6d, 

Da  Cunha. — The  Sahyadbi  Khanda   op  the  Skanda  Pubana  ;    a 

Mythoiogica),  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  Western  India.  First 
edition  of  the  Sanskrit  Text,  with  various  readings.  By  J.  Gbrson  da  Cunha, 
M.R.C.S.  and  L.M.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Edinb.,  etc.     8to.  bds.  pp.  680.     £1  is. 

Da  Cunha. — Notes  on  the  Histobt  and  ANTidxnTiEs  op  Chaul  and 

Bassbin.  By  J.  Gbrson  da  Cunha,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.M.  Eng.,  etc.  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  262.     With  17  photographs,  9  plates  and  a  map.     £l  Ss. 

Dalton. — Descbiptite  Ethnology  op  Bengal.  By  Edwabd  Tuite 
Dalton,  C.S.I. ,  Colonel,  Bengal  Sta£f  Corps,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Lithograph 
Portraits  copied  from  Photographs,  3'i  Lithograph  Plates.  4to.  half- calf, 
pp.  340.     £6  6«. 

D'Alwifl. — A  Descbiptite  Catalogue  of  Sanskbtt,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
LiTBRART  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D'Alwis,  M.R.A.S.,  Ad?ocate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  &c.,  &c  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  L,  pp.  xxxii.  and  244, 
sewed.     1870.     Si.  6d,  [Vols.  IL  and  III,  in  preparation, 

Davids. — Thbee  Inscbiptions  op  Pabrkbama  Brhu  the  Gbeat,  from 
Pulastipura,  Ceylon.     By  T.  W.  Rhts  Datum.    8vo.  pp.  20.     It.  Hd, 

Davids. — SIgibi,  the  Lion  Eoce,  neab  Pulastipuba,  and  the  39th 

Chaptbr  or  THE  Mahavahsa.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  8vo.  pp.  30.  Is.  6d, 

Delepi6rre.  —  Supebchebies  Littebaibes,  Pastiches  Suppositions 
d'Autbur,  dans  lbs  Lettrbs  bt  dans  lbs  Arts.  Par  Octaye  Dblbpibbrb. 
Fcap.  4to.  paper  cover,  pp.  328.     14«. 

Delepierre. — Tableau  de  la  LittIibatube  du  Centon,  chsz  les  Anciens 

et  chez  les  Modernes.  Par  Octave  Delepierre.  2  vols,  small  4to.  paper  cover, 
pp.  324  and  318.     21«.  . 
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Delepierre. — Essaj  Histobique  et  Bibliogbaphiqxte  sttr  les  RiBus. 

Par  Octave  Delepierre.      8vo.  pp.  24,  sewed.     With  15  pages  of  WoodcnU. 
1870.    a«.  M, 
Dennys. — China  akd  Japan.     A  complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Ports  of 

those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao ;  forming 
a  Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  and  Residents  in 
general;  with  56  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Wif.  Frederick  Maybrs,  F.  R.O.S. 
H.M.'s  Consular  Service ;  N.  B.  Dennys,  late  H.M.'s  Consular  Service;  and 
Charlks  Kino,  Lieut.  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennti. 
In  one  volume.    8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.     £2  2$, 

Dennys. — A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vebwaoitlab  op  the  Chxnsse 

Lanouaob.  Being  a  Series  of  Introductory  Lessons,  for  Domestic  and 
Business  Purposes.  By  N.  B.  Dbnnys,  M.ILA.S.)  Ph.D.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  4, 
195,  and  31.    £\  10«. 

Dennys. — The  Folk-Lore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Races.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D.,  F.K.6.S.,  M.R.A.S., 
author  of  *'  A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vernacular,*'  etc.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  168. 
10«.  6<f. 

Dickson. — The  PaTTHOXKHA,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Priests.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a  Translation,  and  Notes,  by  J.  F. 
Dickson,  M.A.     Svo.  sd.,  pp.  69.     2«. 

Dinkard  (The). — The  Original  Pehlwi  Text,  the  same  transliterated 
in  Zend  Characters.  Translations  of  the  Text  in  the  Oujrati  and  English 
Languages;  a  Commentary  and  Glossary  of  Select  Terms.  By  Pbshotun 
DusTOOR  Behramjee  Sun  JAN  a.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     Svo.  cloth.     £2  2t. 

Dohne. — A  Zttlu-Kapib  Diction aet,  etymologically  explained,  with 
copious  Illustrations  and  examples,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  Zula* 
Kafir  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  and  418, 
sewed.     Cape' Town,  1857.    21«. 

Dohne. — The  Foxm  Gospels  in  Zultt.     By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne, 

Missionary  to  the  American  Board,  C.F.M.  8vo.  pp.  208,  cloth.  Pietermarits- 
burg,  1866.     5«. 

Doolittle. — A  VocABULART  AND  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

Romanized  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  In  Two  Volumes  comprised  in  Three 
arts  By  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  Author  of  *'  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese." 
Vol.  I.  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  548.  Vol.  11.  Parts  II.  and  III.,  pp.  vii.  and  695. 
£  I  lit.  6<f .  each  vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese-English  Dictionary  of  the  Vebnacular  ok  Spoken 

Lanouaob  of  Amot,  with  the  principal  variations  of  the  Chang-Chew  and 
Chin>Chew  Dialects.  By  the  Rev.  Car^tairs  Douglas,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasg., 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  1  vol.  High  quarto, 
cloth,  double  columns,  pp.  632.     1873.     13  3«. 

Douglas. — Chinese  Language  and  Literature.  Two  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  R.  E.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  pp.  118.    1875.   ba. 

Douse. — Gbimm's  Law  ;  A  Study  :  or,  Hints  towards  an  Explanation 
of  the  so-called  **  Lautverschiebung."  To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on 
the  Primitive  Indo-European  JT,  and  several  Appendices.  By  T.  Lb  Marchant 
Douse.     Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  230.     10«.  6^. 

Dowson. — A  Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language.     By 

John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.     l2mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  264.     10«.  6^. 
DoWBOn. — A   Hindustani    Exercise  Book.     Containing  a  Series  of 

Passages  and  Extracts  adapted  for  Translation  into  Hindustani.  By  John 
Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College.  Crown  8to.  pp. 
100.    Limp  cloth,  2«.  6</. 
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Dwight — MoDEBN  Philology  :  Its  Discovery,  History,  and  Influence. 
New  edition,  with  Maps,  Tabular  Views,  and  an  Index.  By  Benjamin  W. 
DwiOHT.  In  two  vols.  cr.  8vo.  cloth.  Rrst  series,  pp.  360 ;  second  series, 
pp.  xi.  and  554.      £\, 

Early  Engliah  Text  Society's  Pablicatioiifl.    Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 

1.  Earlt  English  Alliteratiye  Poems.      In  the  West-Midland 

Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an 
unique  Cottonian  MS.     16«. 

2.  Arthur  (about  1440  a.d.).    Edited  by  F.  J.  Purnivall,  Esq., 

from  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  unique  MS.     4«. 

3.  Ane  Compendious  and  Bkeue  Tractate  ooncerntno  ye  Office 

AND  Dbwtib  OP  Etnois,  etc.  By  William  Lauder.  (1556  a.d.)  Edited 
by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.  L.    4«. 

4.  Sir   Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (about   1320-30  a.d.). 

Edited  by  R.  Morius,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  MS.     10«. 

5.  Of  the  Orthographie  and  Congruitie  of  the  Britan  Tongue  ; 

a  treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Schooles,  be  Alexander  Hume. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (about 
1617  a.d.},  by  Hbnrt  B.  Wheatlbt,  Esq.    4«. 

6.  Lancelot  of  the  Laik.     Edited  from  tbe  unique  MS.  in  tbe  Cam- 

bridge University  Library  (ab.  1500),  by  the  Hct.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.     8«. 

-  7.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Early  English  Song,  of 
about  1250  a.d.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.    8«. 

8  MoRiE  Arthure  ;  the  Alliterative  Version.  Edited  from  Robert 
Thornton*s  unique  MS.  (about  1440  a.d.)  at  Lincoln,  by  the  Rev.  Qeorgb 
Perry,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.    7«. 

9.  Animadversions  uppon  the  Annotacions  and  Corrections  of 
SOME  Imperfections  or  Impressiones  of  Chaucbr^s  Worker,  reprinted 
in  1598;  by  Francis  Thiinne.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
Bridgewater  Library.  By  G.  H.  Kingblet,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
Esq.,  M.A.     10«. 

10.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.    Edited  for  the 

first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (about 
1450  A.D.),  by  Hbnrt  B.  Wheatlbt,  Esq.     Part  I.     2«.  6^. 

11.  The  Monarohe,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Edited 

from  the  first  edition  by  Johne  Skott,  in  1552,  by  Fitzedward  Hall, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.     Part  I,     U, 

12.  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife,  a  Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam 

(about  1462  a.d.),  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.  Edited  for  the  first 
time  by  F.  J.  Purnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.     U. 

13.  Seinte  Marherete,  b£  Meiden  ant  Martyr.     Three  Texts  of  ab. 

1200,  ISIO,  1S30  a.d.  First  edited  in  1862,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockatne, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-issued.    2«. 

14.  Kyng  Horn,  with  fragments  of  Floriz  and  Blauncheflur,  and  the 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  British  Museum,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kawbon 
Lumbt.    S«.  6<f. 
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15.  PoLiTiCAx,  RELiGiors,  AKD  LovE  PoEMs,  from  the  Lambeth  MS. 

No.  306,  and  other  sources.     Edited  by  F.  J.  Fubnitaxl,   Esq.,  M.A. 

7s.  6d. 

16.  A  Tketice  in  English  breuely  drawe  out  of  }  book  of  Quintis 

essencijs  in  Latyn,  p  Hermys  ^  prophete  and  king  of  Egplpt  after  }>  flood 
of  Noe,  fader  of  Philosoi^Mris,  hadde  by  reuelacioun  of  an  aan^il  of  God  to  him 
sente.   Edited  from  the  Sioane  MS.  73,  by  P.  J.  Furnivau.,  Esq.,  M.A.  1«. 

17.  Pauallel  Extracts  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Piebs  Plowman,  with 

Comments,  and  a  Proposal  for  the  Society's  Three- text  edition  of  this  Poem. 
By  the  Ref .  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Is. 

18.  Hali  Meidenhead,  about  1200  a.d.   Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS.  (with  a  translation)  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cooxatne,  M.A.     is, 

19.  The  Monarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  Dairid  Lyndesay.  Part  II., 

the  Complaynt  of  the  King's  Papingo,  and  other  minor  Poems.  Edited  from 
the  First  Edition  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C  L.     Zs.  6d, 

20.  Some  Trk\ti8es  by  Kichard  Eolle  de  Hampole.     Edited  from 

Robert  of  Thornton's  MS.  (ab.  1440  a.d.),  by  Rev.  Oborob  G.  Pbrrt, 
M.A.     If. 

21.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  Ejnq  Arthur.  Part  II.  Edited 

by  Hbnbt  B.  Whbatlet,  Esq.    4«. 

22.  The  Eomans  of  Partenay,  or  Lusionen.    Edited  for  the  first  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skbat.  M.A.     6*. 

23.  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in 

the  Kentish  dialect,  1340  a.d.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.     lOs,  6d. 

24.  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ;  The  Parliament  of  Detils, 

and  Other  Religious  Poems.     Edited  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  by  F.  J. 

FURNIYALL,  M.A.      Ss, 

25.  The  Stacions  of  Home,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sea- Voyage  and  Sea- 

Sickness,  with  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  the  Yernon  and  Porkington 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Furnitall,  Esq.,  M.A.     U. 

26.  Erligious  Pieces  in   PIiose  and  Verse.      Containing  Dan   Jon 

Gaytrigg's  Sermon ;  The  Abbaye  of  S.  Spirit;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  pieces 
in  the  Northern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thomtone's  MS.  (ab.  1460 
A.D.),  by  the  Rev.  G.  Perry,  M.A.    2*. 

27.  Manipttlus  Vocabulorum  :  a  Khyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  by  Peter  Levinb  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index, 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatlbt.     \2s, 

28.  The  Vision  of  William  concernino  Piers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.d.,  by  William  Lanoland.  The 
earliest  or  Vernon  Text;  Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  fiiU 
Collations,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.     7s. 

29.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.    (Sawles  Warde 

and  the  "Wohung^e  of  Ure  Lauerd  :  Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twe&th  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ;  with  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes.     By  Richard  Morris.    I^rst  Series,    Part  I.    7«. 

30.  Piers,  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (abont  1394).    Edited  from  the 

MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  Vi,  Skeat,  M.A.    2s, 
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81.  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests.    By  John  Mtrc.    Edited  from 

Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  II.,  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.  4«. 

82.  The  Babees  Book,  Aristotle's  A  B  C,  Urbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad 

Mensam,  The  Lytille  Childrenes  Lytii  Boke  The  Bokes  op  Nuktube  of 
Hugh  Rhodes  and  John  Russell,  W3rnk}  n  de  Worde's  Boke  of  Kenrynge,  The 
Booke  of  Demeanor,  The  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager's  Schoole  of  Vertue,  etc.| 
etc  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subjects,  and  some  Fore- 
words on  Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge      IBs. 

33.  The  Book  of  the  Knight  de  la  Tour  Landrt,  1372.     A  Father's 

Book  for  his  Daughters,  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  1764,  by  Thomas 
Wright  Esq.,  M.  A.,  and  Mr.  William  Rossitea.    8«. 

34.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.   (Sawles  Warde, 

and  the  Wohuiige  of  Ure  Lauerd :  Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries;  with  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  Richard  Mor&ib.    First  Series,    Part  2.    8«. 

35.  Sir  David  Ltndesat's  Works.     Part  3.     The  Historie  of  ane 

Nobil  and  Wailzeand  Sqvyer,  William  Mbldrum,  umqvhyle  Laird  of 
Cleische  and  Bynnis,  compylit  be  Sir  Dauid  Ltnj>b8AT  of  the  Mont  aluis 
Lyoun  King  of  Armes.  With  the  Testament  of  the  said  Williame  Mel- 
drum,  Squyer,  compylit  alswa  be  Sir  Dauid  Ljmdesay,  etc.  Edited  by  F. 
Hall,  D.C.L.     2s, 

36.  Merlin,  or  the  Earlt  Hjstort  of  Kino  Arthxtr.     A  Prose 

Romance  (about  1450-1460  a.d.),  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  by  Henry  B.  Whbatlbt.  >^ith  an  kssay 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  by  J.  8.  Stuart  Gleknie,  Esq.  PartllL  18(i9.  12«. 

37.  Sir  David  Lyndesay's  Works.     Part  IV.     Ane  Satyre  of  the 

thrie  estaits,  in  commendation  of  vertew  and  vitvperation  of  vyce.  Maid 
be  Sir  David  Lindbsat,  of  the  Mont,  alias  Lyon  King  of  Armes.  At 
Edinbvrgh.  Printed  be  Robert  Charteris,  1602.  Cvm  privilegio  regis. 
Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    As, 

38.  The    Vision    of    William   concerning    Piers    the    Plowman, 

together  with  Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  et  Dobest,  Secundum  Wit  et  Resoun, 
by  William  Lanoland  (1377  a.d.).  The  "Crowley"  Text;  or  Text  B. 
Edited  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  collated  with  MS.  RawL  Poet.  38,  MS. 
B.  15.  17.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Dd.  1.  17.  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  MS.  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  MS. 
Bodley  814,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  fiiiKBAT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     10«.  6</. 

39.  The  "Gest  Hystoriale"   of  the  Destruction  op  Troy.    An 

Alliterative  Romance,  translated  from  Guido  De  Colonna's  **  Hysteria 
Troiana.^'  Now  first  edited  from  the  unique  MS. in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
University  of  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Geo  A.  Pai^ton  and  David  Donaldson. 
Part  I.     104.  6d. 

40.  £nglish  Gilds.      The  Original  Ordinances  of  more  than  Ooe 

Hundred  Early  English  Gilds  :  Together  with  the  olde  usages  of  the  cite  of 
Wynchestre;  The  Ordinances  of  Worcester;  The  Office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol ;  and  the  Customary  of  the  Manor  of  Telteuhall- Regis.  From 
Original  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  F.ELS.  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen).  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary,  etc.,  by  his  daughter, 
LucT  Toulmin  Smith.  And  a  Preliminary  Elssay,  in  Five  Parts,  On  tub 
History  and  Dbvslopment  of  Gilds,  by  Lujo  Brentano,  Doctor  Jurii 
Utrittsque  et  FhilosophuB.    21«. 
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41.  The  Minor  Poems  op  William  Laudee,  Playwright,  Poet,  and 
Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  ^mainly  on  the  State  of  Scotland  in  and  aboat 
1568  A.D.,  that  year  of  Famine  and  Plague).  Edited  from  the  Unique 
0ri.i(inal8  belonging  to  S.  Chrimtie-Miller,  Esq.,  of  Britwell,  by  F.  J. 
FuBNiVALL,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.    d«. 

.42.  Beenaedus  db  Cuea  eei  Famuliaeis,  with  some  Early  Scotch 
Prophecies,  etc.  From  a  MS.,  KK  1.  5,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  Edited  by  J.  Rawson  Lumbt,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.    2«. 

43.  Ratis  Eatino,  and  other  Moral  and  Eeligious  Pieces,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge  UniTersity  Library  MS.  KK  1.  5,  by  J. 
Bawson  Lumbt,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.     d<. 

44.  Joseph  op  Aedcathie  :    otherwise  called  the  Romance   of   the 

Seint  Graal,  or  Holy  Grail:  an  alliteratiTC  poem,  written  about  a.d.  1350, 
and  now  first  printed  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  Vernon  MS.  at  Oxford. 
With  an  appendix,  containing  **  The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of  Armathy,*'  reprinted 
from  the  black-letter  copy  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde;  "  De  sancto  Joseph  ab 
Arimathia,"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1516 ;  and  **  The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathia,"  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1520.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Glossarial  Indices,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.     5«. 

45.  Kino  Alpeed's  West-Saxon  Version  op  Geegoey's  Pastoeal  Caee. 

With  an  English  translation,  the  Latin  Text,  Notes,  and  an  Introdaction 
Edited  by  Hbnrt  Sweet,  Esq.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Part  I.     10«. 

46.  .Legends  op  the  Holt  Rood  ;  Symbols  op  the  Passion  and  Cross- 

PoKMS.  fn  Old  English  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries; 
with  Introduction,  Translations,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  Richard 
Morris,  LL.D.    10«. 

47.  Sir  David  Ltndesay's  Woeks.    Paet  V.    The  Minor  Poems  oi 

Lyndesay.    Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq.    3«. 

48.  The  Times'  Whistle  :  or,  A  Newe  Daunce  of  Seven  Satires,  and 

other  Poems :  Compiled  by  R.  C,  Gent  Now  first  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  8. 3. 
in  the  Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  M.  CowpxR.     6«. 

49.  An   Old   English  Miscellany,  containing  a  Bestiary,  Kentish 

Sermons,  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Religious  Poems  of  the  13th  century.  Edited 
from  the  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  K.  Morris,  LL.D.     10«. 

50.  King  Alpeed's  "West-Saxon  Vebsion  op  Gbegoet's  Pastoeal  Cabi. 

Edited  from  2  MSS.,  with  an  English  translation.  By  Henry  Swkbt,  Esq., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Part  IL     10«. 

51.  pE  LiPLADB  OP  St.  Juliana,  from  two  old  English  Manuscripts  of 

1230  a.d.  With  renderings  into  Modern  English,  by  the  Rcy.  O.  Cockayxi 
and  Edmumd  Bhock.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne,  M.A.     Price  2«. 

52.  Palladius  on  Husbondeie,  from  the  unique  MS.,  ab.  1420  a.d., 

ed.  Bev.  B.  Lodge.     Part  I.     ]0«. 

53.  Old  English  Homilies,  Series  II.,  ftt)m  the  unique  ISth-century 

MS.  in  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  with  a  photolithograph ;  three  Hymns  to 
the  Virgin  and  God,  from  a  unique  13th-century  MS.  at  Oxford,  a  photo- 
lithograph  of  the  music  to  two  of  them,  and  transcriptions  of  it  in  modrni 
notation  by  Dr.  Kimbault,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.U.S. ;  the  whole 
edited  by  the  Bev.  Uicbard  Morris,  LL.D.    8«, 
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54.  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  Text  C  (completing  the  three 

veratoDs  of  this  great  poem),  with  an  Aatotype ;  and  two  unique  allilerative 
Poems:  Kicbaid  the  Hedeles  (by  William,  the  author  of  the  Kinon);  and 
The  Crowned  King  ;  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skbat,  M.A.     18«. 

55.  Generydes,  a  Eoraance,  edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  ah.  1440  A..D., 

in  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  by  W.  Aldis  Wbiout,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll. 
Cambr.     Part  I.    3*. 

56.  The  Gest  Htstoriale  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  translated 

from  Guido  de  Colonna,  in  alliterative  verse ;  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  by  D.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  and  the  late  £ev. 
G.  A.  Panton.     Part  II.     10«.  6J, 

57.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  "  Cursor  Mundi,"  in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton,  Vesp.  A.  iii.  in  the  British  Museum  ;  Fairfeix  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian  ;  the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol.  107  ;  MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  I.  with 
two  photo-lithographic  facsimiles  by  Couke  and  Fotberingham.     10«.  6d. 

58.  The  Blickuno  Homilies,  edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  a.d.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Moebis,  LL.D.  (With  a 
Photolithograph).     Part  I.     8«. 

59.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  "Cursor  Mundi;"  in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  iii.  in  the  British  Museum ;  Fairfax  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian  ;  the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol.  107  ;  MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Fdited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.    Part  II.    15», 

60.  Meditacyuns  on  the  Soper  of  our  Lorde  (perhaps   by  Robert 

OP  Brunnb).     Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  J.  M.  Cowpbr,  Esq.    2«.  6d, 

61.  The  Eomance  and  Prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  printed 

from  Five  MSS.    Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.     10«.  6d, 

62.  The  Early  Engush  Version  of  the  **  Cursor  Mundi,"  in  Four 
Texts.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Fart  III.     15«. 

63.  The  Blickling  Homilies.     Edited  from  the.  Marquis  of  Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  a.d.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.     Part  II.    4«. 

64.  Francis  Thynne's  Embl^mes  and  Epigrams,  a.d.  1600,  from  the 
Eari  of  Ellesmere's  unique  MS.    Edited  by  F.  J.  Furniyall,  M.A.    is. 

65.  Be  Domes  D^ge  (Bede's  De  Die  Judicii)  and  other  short  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pieces.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bawson  Lxjmbt, 
B.D.    2j. 

66.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  "  Cursor  Mundi,"  in  Four 
Texts.     Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Morrir,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Part  IV.     10«. 

Extra  Series.     Suhscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea;  large  paper 

two  guineas,  per  annum. 

1.  The  Eomance  of  William  of  Palerne  (otherwise  known  as  the 

Romance  of  William  and  the  Werwolf).  Translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  about  a.d.  1350,  to  which  is  added  a 
fragment  of  the  Alliterative  Romance  of  Alisaunder,  translated  from  the 
Latin  by  the  same  author,  about  a.d.  1340 ;  the  former  re-edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  xliv.  and  328.    £l  6«. 

2.  On  Early   English   Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer ;  containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Writing  with  Speech  in  Engluid,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the 
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present  day,  preceded  by  a  systematic  Notation  of  all  Spoken  Sonnda  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  Printing  Types ;  including  a  jre-arrangement  of  Prof. 
F.  J.  Child's  Memoirs  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  reprints 
of  the  rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury  on  English,  1547,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by 
Barcley  on  French,  152 J  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Part  I.  On 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth,  XTith,  xviith,  and  xvuith  centuries.  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  416.     10«. 

3.  Caxton's  Book  of  Cubtesye,  printed  at  Westminster  about  1477-8, 

▲.D.,  and  now  reprinted,  with  two  MS.  copies  of  the  same  treatise,  from  the 
Oriel  MS.  79,  and  the  Balliol  MS.  354.  Kdited  by  Frbderick  J.  Furni- 
VALL,  M.A.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  zii.  and  58.     6s, 

4.  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane;    composed  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  I.,  about  a.d.  1280.  Formerly  edited  by  Sir  F.  Maddbn  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  re^dited  from  the  unique  MS.  Laud  Misc.  108,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Waltbr  W.  Skbat,  M.A.  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  Iv.  and  160.     10«. 

5.  Chaucee's    Translation    of    Boethiits's     '*  Db     Consolations 

Philosophib."  Edited  from  the  Additional  MS.  10,840  in  the  British 
Museum.  Collated  with  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  MS.  li.  3.  21.  By 
Richard  Mokbib.     8?o.     12«. 

6  The  Romance  of  the  Cheyrlere  Assigne.  He-edited  from  the 
unique  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
Glossarial  Indei,  by  Hbnrt  U.  Gibbs,  Esqt,  M.A.  8?o.  tewed,  pp. 
xviii.  and  S8.     34. 

7.  On  Early    English    Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and   Chaucer.     By    Alexander  J.    Ellis,   F.R.S.,  etc.,   etc 
Part  II.     On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xiii  th  and  previous  centuries,    of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Old  ^orse  and  Gothic,  with  Chronological  Tables  of 
the  Value  of  Letters  and  Expression  of  Sounds  in  English  Writing.     10<. 

8.  QuEENE   Elizabethes    Achademt,   by  Sir  Humphrey   Gilbert. 

A  booke  of  P^recedence,  The  Ordering  of  a  Funerall,  etc.  Varying'Versions 
of  the  Good  Wife,  The  Wise  Man,  etc.,  Maiims,  Lydgate's  Order  of  Fools, 
A  Poem  on  Heraldry,  Occleve  on  Lords'  Men,  etc.,  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Furkivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  With  Essays  on  Early  Italian  and 
German  Books  of  Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Hsq.»  and  E.  Oswald, 
Esq.     8yo.     13«. 

9.  The  Fraternitte  of  Yacabondeb,  by  John  Awdeley  (licensed 

in  1560-1,  imprinted  then,  and  in  1565),  from  the  edition  of  1575  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  A  Caueat  or  Warening  for  Commen  Cursetors  vul^arely 
called  yagabon«8,  by  I'homas  Harm  an,  Esuuibrb.  From  the  3rd  edition  of 
1567,  belonging  to  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  collated  with  the  2nd  edition  of  1567, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
1573.  A  Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,  by  Pakson  Habbn  ob 
IIybebdtnb,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  25.  Those 
parts  of  the  Groundworke  of  Conny-catching  (ed.  1592),  that  differ  from 
JIarman*8  Caueat,  Edited  by  Edward  Viles  &  F.  J.  Furkitall.  8to. 
7«.  ed, 

10.  The  Ftrst  Bore  of  the  Iih^ewduction  of  Knowledge,  made  by 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Physycke  Doctor.  A  Compendtous  Rboyment  op  a 
Dtetart  of  Brlth  made  in  Mountpyllier,  compiled  by  Andrewe  Boonie, 
of  Physycke  Doctor.  Babne6  in  the  Defence  of  the  Berde  :  a  treatyse 
made,  answerynge  the  treatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdes.  Edited,  with 
a  life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  large  extracts  from  bis  Breujary,  by  F.  J 
FuBNivALL,  liJ.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb     Byo.     ISs, 

11.  The  Bruce  ;  or,  the  Book  of  the  most  excellent  and  noble  Prince, 

Robert  de  Broyss,  King  of  Scots :  compiled  by  Master  John  Barbour,  Arch* 
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deacon  of  Aberdeen,  a.d.  1875.  Edited  from  MS.  G  23  in  the  Librvy  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  written  a.d.  1487 ;  collated  with  the  MS.  in  the 
Advocates'  library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  1489,  and  with  Hart's 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  1616  ;  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  bj 
the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    Part  I     Svo.     V2». 

12.  EN0LA17D  TS  THE  RsiGV  OF  EjDTe  HeKBT  THE  ElOH7H.  A 
Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric 
at  Oiford.  By  Tuom  s  Starkey,  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowpsr.  And  with  an  Introduction, 
containing  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  btarkey,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.   Part  II.     12*.     {Pari  /.,  Starkey' $  Lift  afid  Lettertf  is  in  prtparation, 

13.  A  SuppLicACYON  FOR  THE  Beggars.     Written  about  the  year  1529, 

by  Simon  Fish.  Now  re-edited  by  Frederick  J.  Furnivall.  With  a 
Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Soueraigne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght 
(1544  A.i>.),  A  Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons  (1546  a.d.), The  Decaye 
of  England  by  the  great  multitude  of  Shepe  (1550^  a.d.).  Edited  by  J. 
Meadows  Cow  pee.    6«. 

14.  On  Eaely  English  Pronunciation,   with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Kllis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  III. 
Illustrations  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Wycliffe.  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Salesbury,  Bardey,  Hart,  BuUokar, 
Gill.    Pronouncing  Vocabulary.     io«. 

15.  Robert  Crowley's  Thirty-one  Efioraks,  Voyce  of  the  Last 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc.,  1650-1  a.d.    Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowper,  Esq. 

16.  A  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe;  addressed  to  his  son  Lowys,  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  a.d.  1391.  Edited  from  the  earliest  MSS.  by  the  Rot. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     10«. 

17.  The  Complaynt  of  Scotlanbe,  1549,  a.d.,  with  an  Appendix  of 

four  Contemporary  English  Tracts.  Edited  by  J.  A.  U.  Murray,  Esq. 
Part  I.     l(i«. 

18.  The  Complaynt  of  Scotlande,  etc.     Part  II.     8#. 

19.  OuRE  Ladyes  Myroitre,   a.d.    1530,  edited  by  the  Eev.  J.  H. 

Blunt,  M.A.,  with  four  fuU-page  photolithographic  fn^imiles  by  Cooke  and 
Fotheringham.    24«. 

20.  Lonelich's  History  of  the  Holy  Grail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sires  Robibra  de  Borron.     Ue-edited  fron  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College.  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq. 
M.A.     Parti.     84. 

21.  Barbour's   Bruce.     Fart  II.     Edited  from   the  MSS.  and  the 

earliest  printed  edition  by  the  Rev,  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    4«. 

22.  Henry    Brinklow's   Complaynt   of   Boderycx   Mors,  somtjrme 

a  gray  Fryre,  unto  the  Parliament  Howse  of  lugland  his  naturall  Country, 
for  the  Hedresse  of  certen  wicked  Lawes,  euel  Customs,  and  cruel  Decreys 
(ab.  1542) ;  and  The  Lamentaciom  op  a  Christian  Aoainst  the  Citie 
OF  London,  made  by  Hoderigo  Mors,  a.d.  1545.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowpbr, 
Esq.    9«. 

23.  On   Early   English   Pronunciation^  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer,    fiy  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.    Part  IV.    10«. 

24.  Lonelich's  History  of  the  Holy  Grail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sires  Robibrs  db  Borron.  Re-edited  from  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
Esq.,  M.A.    Part  II.    10«. 
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25.  The  Eomance  of  Gut  op  Warwick.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  by  Prof.  J.  Zupitza,  Ph.D.    Part  I.    20s. 

26.  The  Romance  of  Gut  op  Warwick.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  by  Prof.  J.  Zupitza,  Ph.D.  (The  2nd  or  16th  century  ▼errion.) 
Part  II.     14*. 

Edda  Saemnndar  Hiims  Froda — The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 

From  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Part  I.  with  a  Mytho  • 
logical  Index.  12mo.  pp.  152,  cloth,  Zs.  6d.  Part  II.  with  Index  of  Persons  and 
Places.    12mo.  pp.  viii.  and  172,  cloth.   1866.  4s. :  or  in  1  Vol.  complete,  7«.  6<f. 

Edldns. — Inteoduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Chhtese  Characters. 

By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking,  China.    Roy.  9to.  pp.  340,  paper  boards.     ISs. 

Edkins. — China's  Place  in  Philology.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common  origin.  By  the  Rev.  Josepb 
Edkins.    Crown  8to  ,  pp.  xxiii. — 103,  cloth.      10«.  6d. 

Edkins. — A  Vocabulary  op  the  Shanghai  Dialect.    By  J.  Edkins. 

8vo.  half-calf,  pp.  vi.  and  151.     Shanghai,  1869.     21 «. 

Edkins. — A  Grammar  op  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkins,  B.A.  Second  edition,  corrected.  8vo. 
half-calf,  pp.  viii.  and  225.     Shanghai,  1868.     21 «. 

Edkins. — A  Grammar  op  the  Chinese  Colloquial  Language,  com- 
monly called  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Edkins.  Second  edition. 
8vo.  half-calf,  pp.  viii.  and  279.     Shanghai,  1864.     £1  \0s. 

Edkins. — Progressive  Lessons  in  the  Chinese  Spoken  Language. 
With  Lists  of  Common  Words  and  Phrases.  By  J.  Edkins,  B.A.  Third 
edition,  8to.  pp.  120.     1869.     Hs. 

Eger  and  Grime ;  an  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop 
Percy's  Folio  Manuscript,  about  1650  a.b.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Fhbdb&icx 
J.  Furniyall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  1  vol.  4to.,  pp.  64,  (only 
100  copies  printed),  bound  in  the  Roxhurghe  style.     I0«.  6d, 

Eitel. — A  Chinese  Dictionary  in  the  Cantonese  Dialect.  By 
Ernest  John  Eitel,  Ph.D.  Tubing.  Will  be  completed  in  four  parts.  Part 
I.  (A— K).     8vo.  sewed,  pp.  202.     12«.  6rf. 

Eitel. — Handbook  for  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Eitel,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Crown  8vo.  pp.riii.,  224,  cl., 
18« 

Eitel. — Feno-Shui  :  or,  The  Rudiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China. 
By  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  vi.  and  84.    6«. 

Eitel. — Buddhism:  its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular  Aspects. 
In  Three  Lectures.  By  Rev.  £.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.  Ph.D.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  &vo.  sewed,  pp.  130.    5«. 

Elliot. — The  History  op  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The 
Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H. 
M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service,  by  Prof. 
John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.    8vo.  pp  xxxii.  and  542, 

X.  and  580,  cloth.     18«.  each. 
Vol.  III.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  627,  cloth.    24«. 
Vol.  IV.     8vo.  pp.  X.  and  563  cloth      21 « 
Vol.  V.     8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  576,  cloth.     2U. 
Vol.  VI.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  574,  cloth.     2U. 
Vol.  VII.  8ro.  pp.  viii.  and  574,  cloth.    2U. 
Vol.  VIII.  8vo.  [In  the  Fr$is. 
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Elliot. — Memoirs  on  the  Histoey,  Folkloee,  and  Distribution  op 
THB  Races  of  thb  North  Western  Provinces  or  India;  being  an 
amplified  Edition  of  the  original  Supplementary  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms. 
By  the  late  Sir  Henry  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  of  the  Hon.  £ast  India  Company's 
Bengal  Ciril  Service.  Rdited,  revised,  and  re-arranged,  by  John  Beambb, 
M.R.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  of 
the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris  and  Bengal,  and  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
London.  In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xz.,  370,  and  S96,  cloth.  With  two 
Lithographic  Plates,  one  full-page  coloured  Map,  and  three  large  coloured 
folding  Maps.     S6«. 

EUifl. — On  Numerals,  as  Signs  of  Primeval  Unity  among  Mankind. 
By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D.,  Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  94.    3«.  Got. 

Ellis. — The  Asiatic  Affinities  of  the  Old  Italiajts.  By  Robert 
Ellis,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  *'  Ancient 
Routes  between  Italy  and  Gaal."     Crown  8to.  pp.  iv.  166,  cloth.  1870.     b9, 

Ellis. — Peruvia   Sctthica.     The   Quichua   Language  of  Peru:    its 

derivation  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  and  with 
the  Turanian  and  Iberian  languages  of  the  Old  World,  including  the  Basque, 
the  Lycian,  and  the  Pre- Aryan  language  of  Etruria.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D, 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  zii.  and  219.     1875.     6«. 

Ellis. — Etruscan  Numerals.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  52.    2«.  6<f. 

English  and  Welsh  Languages. — The  Influence  of  the  English  and 

Welsh  Languages  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Philologers,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Family  of  Languages.     Square,  pp.  30,  sewed.    1869.    1«. 

English  Dialect  Society's  Publications.    Subscription,  10«.  Qd,  per 

annum. 

1873. 

1.  Series  B.  Parti.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  a  Glossary 
of  North  of  England  Words,  by  J.  H. ;  five  Glossaries,  by  Mr.  Mabshall  ; 
and  a  West- Riding  Glossary,  by  Dr.  Willan.     7«.  6</. 

2.  Series  A.  Bibliographical.  A  List  of  Books  illustrating  English 
Dialects.  Part  I.  Containing  a  General  List  of  Dictionaries,  etc ;  and  a 
List  of  Books  relating  to  some  of  the  Counties  of  England.     4«. 

8.  Series  C.  Original  Glossaries.  Part  I.  Containing  a  Glossary 
of  Swaledale  Words.    By  Captain  Harland.    4«. 

1874. 

4.  Series  D.  The  History  of  English  Sounds.  By  H.  Sweet,  Esq. 
is,  6d, 

6.  Series  B.  Part  II.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  seven 
Prorincial  English  Glossaries,  from  various  sources.     7«. 

6.  Series  B.  Part  III.  Ray's  Collection  of  English  Words  not 
generally  used,  from  the  edition  of  1691 ;  together  with  Thoresby's  Letter  to 
Kay,  1703.   Re-arranged  and  newly  edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat.   &«. 

6*.  Subscribers  to  the  English  Dialect  Society  for  1874  also  receive 
a  copy  of  '  A  Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect'     By  the  Rev.  W.  D 
Parish. 
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1875. 

7.  Series  D.     Part  II.     The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset.    By  F.  T. 

Elwortht,  Esq.     Ss.  64. 

8.  Series  A.     Part  II.     Containing  a  List  of  Books  Belating  to 
some  of  the  (U)unties  of  England.    6«. 

9.  Series  C.     A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Whitby.     By  P.  K.  Robinson.    Part  I.    7*.6rf. 

10.  Series  C.     A  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Lancashire.    By  J.  K. 
Nodal  and  G.  Milnbr.    Part  I.    3«.  6d, 

1876. 

11.  On  the  Survival  of  Early  English  Words  in  our  Present  Dialects. 
By  Dr.  R.  Mornus.    6d, 

12.  Series  C.      Original  Glossaries.      Part  III.      Containing  Five 
Original  Prorincial  English  Glossaries.     7<. 

13.  Series  C.     A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Whitby.    By  F.  K.  Robinson.    Part  II.    6»  W. 

14.  A  Glossary  of  Mid- Yorkshire  Words^  with  a  Grammar.    By  C. 
Clouoh  Bobinson.    9«. 

1877. 

15.  A  Glossa&t  op  Wobds  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and 

Corringham,  Lincolnshire.    By  Edward  Pracock,  F.S.A.     9«.  6d. 

Eiherington. — The  Student's  Grammar  of  the  HiNof  Lanouaoe. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Etherinaton,  Missionary,  Benares.  Second  edition.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  ziT.,  255,  and  ziii.,  ddth.    1873.     I2s, 

Faber. — A  systematical  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  CoiirFUGiTTS^ 
according  to  the  AirALEcrs,  Great  Lbahnino,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Authorities  upon  Confucius  and  Confticianism. 
By  EuNST  Faber,  Rhenish  Missionary.  Translated  from  the  German  hy  P. 
G.  Ton  Moellendorff.     8to.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  131.    1875.     12«.  6d. 

Facsimiles  of  Two  Papyri  found  in  a  Tomb  at  Thebes.    With  a 

Translation  by  Samuel  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  Academies  of  Berlin,  Hercolanenm,  etc.,  and  an 
Account  of  their  Discorery.  By  A.  Hbnrt  Rhino,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  etc.  In 
large  folio,  pp.  30  of  text,  and  16  plates  coloared.  bound  in  cloth.    21«. 

Fallon. — A  New   Hindxtstani-English   Dictionakt.      By   S.  W. 

Fallon,  Ph.D.  Halle.    Parts  I.  to  VII.    Roy.  Syo.    Price  it,  6d,  each  Part, 
To  he  completed  in  about  25  Parts  of  48  pages  each  Part,  forming  together  One  Volume. 

FansboU. — The  Dasaratha-JXtaka,  being  the  Buddhist  Story  of  King 
R&ma.  The  original  P&li  Text,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  V.  Fausboll. 
8?o.  sewed,  pp.  !▼.  and  48.    2«.  6d. 

Fausboll. — Five  JAtakas,  containing  a  Fairy  Tale,  a  Comical  Story, 

and  Three  Fables.     In  the  original  P&li  Text,  accompanied  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes.     By  V.  Fausboll.     8to.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  72.    6s. 

Fausboll. — Ten  Jataeas.  The  Original  PaU  Text,  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes.     By  V.  Fausboll.     Sto.  sewed,  pp.  xiii.  and  128.     7$.  6d, 

Fausboll. — JAtaka.    See  under  JItaka. 

Fiske. — Myths  and  Mtth-Makehs:  Old  Tales  and  Superstitions  in- 
terpreted by  Comparative  Mythology.  By  John  Fiskb,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Librarian,  and  late  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.    Grown  8vo. 

,        doth,  pp.  viii.  and  2d2.    10«.  6d. 
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Fobs. — Nobweoiait  Orammab,  with  Exercises  in  the  Norwegian  and 

and  English  Languages,  and  a  List  of  Irregular  Verbs.  By  Frithjof  Fobs, 
Graduate  of  the  Unifersity  of  Norway.     Crown  Svo.,  pp.  50,  cloth  limp.     2«. 

Foster. — Pee- Historic  Races  op  the  United  States  op  America.  By 
J.  W.  Foster,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  ''Physical  Geography  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,"  etc.     With  72  Illustrations.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  416.     14«. 

Fnmivall. — Education  in  Early  England.      Some  Notes  used   as 

Forewords  to  a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  *'  Manners  and  Meals  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  Frederick  J.  Purniyall, 
M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  and 
Early  English  Text  Societies.    8to.  sewed,  pp.  74.     1«. 

Fa  So  Mimi  Bnknro. — A  Budget  op  Japanese  Notes.     By  Capt. 

ProuNDBs,  of  Yokohama.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  184.    7«.  ^d, 

Garrett. — A  Classical  Dictionajlt  op  India,  illustrative  of  the  My- 
thology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  etc.,  of 
the  Hindus.     By  John  Garrett.    8vo.  pp.  x.  and  798.    cloth.     288. 

Garrett. — Supplement  to  the  above  Classical  Dictionary  op  India. 
By  John  Garrbtt,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Mysore.  8to.  cloth,  pp. 
160.     la.  6d, 

Gktutama. — The  Institutes  op  Gautama.  Edited,  with  an  Index  of 
Words,  by  Adolf.  Friederich  Stenzler,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Breslau.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  It.  and  78.    4«.  6d, 

Giles. — Chinese   Sketches.     By  Herbert  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.M.'s 

China  Consular  Senrice.     8to.  cL,  pp.  204.     10<.  6d, 

Giles. — ^A  Dictionary  op  Colloquial  Idioms  in  the  Mandasin  Dialect. 

By  Herbert  A.  Giles.     4to.  pp.  65.    £1  Ss. 

Giles. — Synoptical  Studies  in  Chinese  Character.    By  Herbert  A. 

Giles.     8vo.  pp.  118.     I5a. 

Giles. — Chinese  without  a  Teacher.  Being  a  Collection  of  Easy  and 
Useful  Sentences  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Hbrbbrt 
A.Giles.     12mo.  pp.  60.     St. 

Giles. — The  San  Tzu  Ching  ;  or,  Three  Character  Classic ;  and  the 
Ch*Jen  Tsu  Wen  ;  or.  Thousand  Character  £ssay.  Metrically  Translated  by 
Herbert  A.  Giles.     12mo.  pp.  28.    2s.  6d, 

God. — Book  OP  God.  By  0.  8vo.. cloth.  Vol.1.:  The  Apocalypse, 
pp.  647.  12«.  6d. — Vol.  II.  An  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  752.  14«.-^ 
Vol.  III.  A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  854.     IBs, 

Goldstncker. — A  Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and  English,  extended  and 
improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a  Supplement,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  and  an  Index,  senring  as  a  Sanskrit- English  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodor  GoldstUcker.    Parts  I.  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400.  1856-1863.     6s.  each. 

Goldstucker. — Panini  :  His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  Inves- 
tigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled  hj 
a  study  of  his  Work.  A  separate  impression  of  the  Prefaoe  to  the  Facsimile  of 
MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  GoTcmmentfor  India, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sutra,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Kumarila-Swamin.  By  Theodor  GoLDSXiicKBR.  Imperial  8to.  pp. 
268,  cloth.     £2  2s. 

Goldstucker. — On  the  Depiciencies  in  the  Preseitt  Administration 

OF  Hindu  Law;  being  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  East  India  As- 
sociation on  the  8th  June,  1870.  By  Thbodor  GoLDsriiCKBR,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  UniTcrsity  College,  London,  &c.  Demy  8to.  pp.  56,  sewed. 
U.  6d, 
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Gover. — The  Folk-Songs  op  Southehn  India.   By  Chables  E.  Gover. 

8to.  pp.  xxiii.  and  299,  cloth     10«.  6d, 

Orammatog^phy. — A  Manual  of  Ebferencb  to  the  Alphabets  of 

Ancient  and   Modern  Lan^ages.    Based  on  the  German  Compilation  of  F. 

Ballhorn.     Royal  8to.  pp.  80,  cloth.    74. 6d. 

The  *'Oraininatography'*  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  compendious  introduction  to  the  readinr 
of  the  most  important  ancient  and  modem  lanfniages.  Simple  in  its  design,  it  vill  be  consnlted 
irith  advantage  by  the  philological  student,  the  amateur  linguist,  the  bookseller,  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  the  diligent  compositor. 

ALPHABRICAL  INSBX. 

Afghan  (or  Pushto).  Czechian(or Bohemian).  Hebrew  (current hand).  Polish. 

Amharic.  Danish.  Hebrew  (Jad«eo-Ger-     Pushto  (or  Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon.  Demotic.  Hungarian.         [man).  Bomaic(Modem  Greek 

Arabic.  Estran^lo.  lUynan.  Russian. 

Arabic  Ligatures.  Ethiopio.  Irish.  Runes. 

Aramaic.  Etruscan.  Italian  (Old).  Samaritan. 

Archaic  Characters.  Georgian.  Japanese.  Sanscrit. 

Armenian.  German.  Jaraneee.  Servian. 

Asssrxian  Cuneiform.  Glagolitic.  Lettish.  Slavonic  (Old). 

Bengali.  Gothic.  Mantshu.  Sorbian  (or  Wendish). 

Bohemian  (Czechian).  Greek.  Median  Cuneiform.        Swedish. 

Bdgfs.  Greek  Ligatures.  Modem  Greek(Romaic)  Syriac. 

Burmese.  Greek  (Archaic).  Mongolian.  Tamil. 

Canarese  (or  Camitaca).  Gujerati(orGu2zeratte).  Numidian.  Telugu. 

Chinese.  Hieratic.  OldSlavonic(orCyrilUc).  Tibetan. 

Coptic.  Hieroglyphics.  Palmyrenian.  Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitic.  Hebrew.  Persian.  '^^'allachian. 

Cuftc.  Hebrew  (Archaic).  Persian  Cuneiform.         Wendish  (or  Sorbian). 

Cyrillio(or01d Slavonic).  Hebrew  (Rabbinical).  PhcBuician.  Zend. 

GrassmaDn. — Worterbuch  zum  Rio-Veda.    Von  Hermann  Grassmann, 

Professor  am   Marienstifts* Gymnasium  su  Stettin.      8to.  pp.  1775.     £1  10«. 

Green. — Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem- Writers  :  an  Exposition  of 
their  Similarities  of  Thought  and  Expression.  Preceded  by  a  View  of  the 
Emblem-Book  Literature  down  to  a.d.  1616.  By  Henry  Qreen,  M.A.  Id 
one  Tolume,  pp.  xvi.  572,  profusely  illustrated  with  Woodcuts  and  Photolith. 
Plates,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  large  medium  8to.  £l  lis,  Qd;  large 
imperial  8vo.   J  870.     £2  Us.  6d. 

Grey. — Handbook  op  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, as  represented  in  the  Library  of  Ilis  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Dr.  H.  L  Blbek. 

Vol.  I.      Part  1.— South  Africa.    8to.  pp.  186.    20«. 

Vol.  I.      Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).    8to.  pp.  70.    4». 

Vol.  J.      Part  3.— Mudaga^car.    8vo.  pp.  24.    2«. 

Vol.  II.    Part  1. — Australia.    8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  44.    is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2.— Papuan  Lanfoiatres  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
others.    Brto.  p.  12.    Is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Rotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).    8to.  do.  34.    2s. 

Vol.  II.    Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.    8to.  pp. 

76.    7s. 

Vol.  II.    Part  4  {continuation). — Polynesia  and  Borneo.    8to.  pp.  77-154.    7s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  1.— Manuscripts  and  Incunables.    8vo.  pp.  riii.  and  24.    2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  l.->Early  Pnnted  Books.    England.    8to.  pp.  ri.  and  266.    12«. 

Grey. — Maori  Mementos:  being  a  Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 
the  Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.     With 
Introductory  Biemarks  and  Explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is  added  a  small  Collec- 
tion of  LamenU,  etc.  By  Ch.  Oliver  B.  Davis.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  228,  cloth.  12«. 

Griffin. — The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab.  Being  the  History  of  the  Prin- 
cipal States  in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. By  Lepel  H  .  Griffin,  Bengal  Civil  Service ;  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab,  Author  of  **  The  Punjab  Chiefs,"  etc.  Second 
edition.    Royal  8vo.,  pp.  ziv.  and  630.    2 Is. 
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Oriffis. — The  Mikado's  Empibe.  Book  I.  History  of  Japan  from 
660  B.o.  to  1872  A.D.  Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  ObserTations,  and 
Studies  in  Japan,  1870-74.  By  W.  £.  Griffis.  Illustrated.  8vo  ol.,  pp. 
626.     £1. 

Oriffith. — Scenes  feom  the  Rajcataka,  Meohaduta,  etc.  Translated 
by  Kalph  T.  H.  Guiffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College,  becond 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  xTiii.,  244,  cloth.     6«. 

CoNTKiiTS. — Preface — Ayodhya— Ravan  Doomed— The  Birth  of  Rama— The  Heir  apparent — 
Mantbara's  Guile— Daaaratha's  Oath— The  Step-muther- Mother  and  Son— The  Triumph  of 
Lore— Farewell  I -The  Hermit*8  Son— The  Trial  of  Truth- The  Forest— The  Rape  of  SlU— 
Rama'8  Despair— The  Messenger  Cloud- Khombakama — The  Suppliant  Dore— True  Glory  >- 
Feed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 

Orifflth. — The  EXmItan  of  YXlmiki.  Translated  into  English  verse. 
By  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.    5  toIs. 

Vol.   I.,  containing  Books   I.    and    II.      Demy  8to.  pp.   xxxiiJ   440,   cloth. 
1870.     18«. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  Book  II..  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of  Names. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  504,  cloth.     I8«. 

Vol.  III.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  ▼.  and  371,  cloth.     1872.     15«. 

Vol.  IV.     Demy  8?o.  pp.  riii.  and  432.     1873.     18«. 

Vol.  V.     Demy  8vo.  pp.  868,  cloth.     1875.     16*. 

Grout. — The  Isizulu  :  a  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language ;  accompanied 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Lewis  Ghovt. 
8vo.  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.    21*. 

Oubematis. — Zoological  Mtthologt  ;  or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 

By  Anoelo  de  Gvbeunatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature 
in  the  Institute  di  Studii  Superiori  e  di  Perfezionamento  at  Florence,  etc.  In 
2  vols.     8vo.  pp.  XX vi.  and  432,  vii.  and  442.     28s. 

Gnndert. — A  Malatalam  and  English  Dictionart.     By  Rev.   H. 

Gundbbt,  D.  Ph.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  1116.     £*Z  10*. 

Haas.  — Cataloguk  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books  in  the  Library  of 
THE  British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  by  Permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  200.     £1  1*. 

H^z  of  Shfraz. — Selections  from  his  Poems.  Translated  from  the 
Persian  by  Herman  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by  A.  S.  Bicknrll.  Demy 
4to. ,  pp.  XX.  and  384,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate-paper,  with  appropriate 
Oriental  Bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A.     £2  2*. 

Haldeman.  —  Pennsylvania  Dutch  :    a  Dialect  of  South  Germany 

with  an  Infusion  of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp. 
viii.  and  70,  cloth.     1872.     3*.  fid. 

Hall. — Modern  English.  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
Oxon.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  394.     10*.  6rf. 

Hall. — On  English  Adjectives  in  -Able,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Heliable.  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  C.E.,  M.A.,  Hon.D.C.L.  Oxon. ;  formerly 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature,  and  of  Indian  Jurisprudence, 
in  King's  College,  London.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  238.     7«.  ^d, 

Hans  Breitmann  Ballads. — See  under  Leland. 

Hardy. — Christianity  and  Buddhism  Compared.  By  the  ]ate  Rev. 
R.  Spbnce  Hardy,  Hon.  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.   8vo.  sd.  pp.  138.  6«. 

Hassonn. — The  Diwan  of  Hatim  Tax.  An  Old  Arabic  Poet  of  the 
Sixth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Edited  by  R.  Hassoun.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   4to.  pp.  43.    3«.  6(/. 
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Easwell. — Geahmatical   Notes   and   Vocabulaky  op  the  Pbsuah 

Lanouaqb.  To  which  are  added  a  few  pages  of  Ehraaes,  etc.  By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Haswbll.    8to.  pp.  xvi.  and  160.    1 5s. 

Hang. — ^Thb  Book  op  A»da  Vieap.    The  Pahlavi  text  prepared  by 

Destnr  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa.  Revised  and  collated  with  fiirther  MSS.,  with 
an  English  translation  and  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Texts 
and  Translations  of  the  Gosht-i  Fryano  and  Hadokht  Nask.  By  Mabtdt 
Havo,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Uni* 
▼ersity  of  Munich.  Assisted  by  E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Bombay  Government.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Ixxx.,  v.,  and  816.    £\  5f. 

Hang. — ^A  Lectubb  on  an  Obioinal  Speech  op  Zoboasteb  (Yasna  45), 

with  remarks  on  his  agei  By  Martin  Hauo,  Ph.D.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
Bombay,  1865.    2#. 

Haiig. — The  Aitarkta  Beahmanam  op  the  Eio  Yeda  :  containing  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrifidal  Prayers, 
.  and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedio  Religion. 
Edited, Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  Haug,  Ph. D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poena  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  Vol.  II.  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  544.     £2  2j. 

Hang. — An  Old  Zand-Pahlavi  Gloss abt.    Edited  in  the  Original 

Characters,  with  a  Transliteration  in  Roman  Letters,  an  English  Translation, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.  By  Dbstue  Hoskbngji  Jamaspji,  High-priestof 
the  Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Mabtdt 
Hauo,  Ph.D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College, 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.    8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Ivi.  and  182.    15», 

Hang. — Ai7  Old  Pahlayi-Pazand  Glossaet.  Edited,  with  an  Alpha- 
betical Index,  by  Dbstur  Hoshangji  jAMASPn  Asa,  High  Priest  of  the 
Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  and  Enlamd,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Pahlavi  Language,  by  Mabtin  Haug,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.    8vo.  pp.  xvi.  152,  268,  sewed.     1870.    28f. 

Heaviside. — Akebican  Antiquities  ;  or,  the  New  World  the  Old,  and 
the  Old  World  the  New.  By  John  T.  C.  Heatiside.  8vo.  pp.  46,  sewed.  Is.  6d, 

Hepbnm. — A  Japanese  and  English  Diction aby.  With  an  English 
and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  edition. 
Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.,  632  and  201.    £S  8«. 

Hepburn. — Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dicttonabt.  By 
J.  G.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Abridged  by  the  Author  from  his  larger  work. 
Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  206.     1873.    ISs. 

Hemisz. — A  Guide  to  Contebsation  in  the  English  and  Chtness 

Lanouaoes,  for  the  nse  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
By  Stanislas  Hsrnisz.     Square  8vo.  pp.  274,  sewed.     I0«.  6d. 

The  Cbinete  characters  contained  in  thia  work  are  fh)m  the  collections  of  Chinese  grouM, 
engraved  on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcellin  Legnrand.  engraver  of  tne 
Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Paris.    They  are  used  by  most  of  the  missions  to  Chhia. 

Hincks. — Specimen  Chaptebs  of  an  Assyrian  Graiocab.  By  the  late 
Rev.  £.  Hincks,  D.D.,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.    8vo.,  pp.  44,  sewed.    Is. 

Hodgson. — Essays  on  the  Languages,   Litebatube,  and  Religion 

OF  Nepal  and  Tibet;  together  with  farther  Papers  on  the  Geography, 
Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countries.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  late 
British  Minister  at  Nep^.    Keprinted  with  Corrections  and  Additions  from 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C.  36 

"  Illnstrationt  of  the  Literature  and  Relif^on  of  t^  Bnddbitts,"  Serampore, 
1841;  and  **Selectioni  from  the  BecorcU  of  the  GoTemment  of  Bengal," 
No.  XXVII,  Calcutta,  1857.     Royal  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  288.     14«. 

Hoffinazm. — Shoppiko  I)ialo0X7E8,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English. 

By  Professor  J.  Hoppmann.    Oblong  Svo.  pp.  ziii.  and  44,  sewed.    Zs* 

Hoffinann,  J.  J. — ^A  Japaitese  Gbamhau.  Second  Edition.  Large 
8?o.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  368,  with  two  plates.    £1  1«. 

Holbein  Society. — Subscription  £1  la.  per  annum.  A  List  of  Publi- 
cations to  be  had  on  application. 

Hopkins. — Elementary  Gbahhab  op  the  Tttrkish  Lakouaoe.  With 
a  few  Easy  Exercises.  By  F.  L.  Hopkins.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
HaU,  Cambridge.    Cr.  8?o.  doth,  pp.  48.    8«.  6<i. 

H0W86. — A  Geajoiab  op  the  Cbee  Language.  With  which  is  com- 
bined an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howsb,  Esq., 
F.R.6.S.    8?o.  pp.  XX.  and  324,  cloth.    It.  6d. 

Hunter. — A  Comparative  Dictionary  op  the  Languages  op  India  and 
High  Asia,  with  a  Dissertation,  based  on  The  Hodgson  Lists,  Official  Records, 
and  Manuscripts.  By  W.  W.  Huntsk,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Honorary  Fellow, 
Ethnological  Society,  of  Her  Majesty's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Folio,  pp.  vi.  and 
224,  doth.     £2  2«. 

Hunter. — Statistical  Account  op  the  Provinces  op  Bengal.     By 

W.  W.  HuMTER,  LL.D.,  Director- General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of 
India,  etc.,  Author  of  *^The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,'  ete.  In  6  vols.  Demy 
Svo.  [Shortly, 

Ikhwann-8  Safa. — IhkwXnu-s  SapI  ;  or,  Brothers  op  Purity.  De- 
scribing the  Contention  between  Men  and  Beasts  as  to  the  Superiority  of  the 
Human  Race.  Translated  from  the  Hindust&ni  by  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Sttilf 
College,  Sandhurst.     Crown  Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  156,  cloth.     7«. 

Indian  Antiqnary  (The). — A  Journal  of  Oriental  Eesearch  in  Archaeo- 
logy, History,  Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Folklore,  etc. 
Edited  by  James  Bvrobss,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  Published  12  numbers 
per  annum.     Subscription  £2. 

Iiunan. — Ancient  Pagan  and  Modern  Christlln  Symbolism  Exposed 
AND  Explained.  By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xl.  and  148.     1874.     7«.  6</. 

Intematioiial  Nnmismata  Orientalia.     See  under  Marsden. 
Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. — See  under  Augtores  Sanscriti. 

Jataka  (The),  together  with  its  Commentary.  Now  first  published 
in  Pali,  by  V.  Fausboll,  with  a  Translation  by  R.  C.  Childebs,  late  of  t)ie 
Ceylon  Civil  Ser?ice.  To  be  completed  in  five  volomes.  Text.  Vol.  I. 
Part  L    Roy.  8to.  sewed,  pp.  224.     7«.  td.  • 

Jenkin8*8  Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.  —  An  English  Dictionary  of   all 

except  Familiar  Words ;  including  the  principal  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms, 
and  Foreign  Moneys,  Weights  and  Masures.  By  Jabez  Jenkins.  C4mo., 
pp.  564,  cloth.     Xb.  6ci. 

Johnson. — Oriental  Religions,  and  their  Relation  to  XJnitersal 
Religion.  India.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  Third  Edition.  Large  8vo.,  pp.  vi. 
and  802,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.    £1  5», 

Salid-i-Afghani. — Translation  of  the  Kalid-i- Afghani,  the  Text- 
book for  the  Pakkhto  Examination,  with  Notes,  Historical,  Geographical, 
Grammatical,  and  Explanatory.  By  Trbtob  Chicuelb  Plowdxn.  Imp.  8?u. 
pp.  XX.  and  406,  with  a  Map.    Zahore,  1875.    £2  2«. 
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Kd^ika. — A  CoMMEWTART  ow  PInoti's  GBAmfATicAL  Aphoeisms.  By 
Pandit  Jataditta.  Edited  by  Pandit  BAla  SAsrat,  Prof.  Sansk.  Coll., 
Benarei.     First  part,  8to.  pp.  490.     16«. 

Kellogg. — A  Gbahmab  of  the  Bton)i  Langtjage,  in  which  are  treated 
the  Standard  Hindi,  Brai,  and  the  Eastern  Hind!  of  the  Ramayan  of  Tulsi 
Das  ;  also  the  Colloquial  Dialects  of  Marwar,  Kamaon,  Avadh,  Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur,  etc.,  with  Copious  Philological  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellooo, 
M.A.     Royal  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  400.    21«. 

Kern. — The  Abtabhatita,  with  the  Commentary  Bhatadipika  of 
Pararoadifvara,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.    4to.  pp.  xii.  and  107.     9«. 

Kern. —  The   Brhat-SanhitI  ;     or,    Complete    System    of    Natural 

Astrology  ofVaraha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H. 
Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Part  I.  8to.  pp.  50, 
stitched.  Parts  2  and  3  pp.  51-154.  Part  4  pp.  155-210.  Part  5  pp.  211-266. 
Part  6  pp.  267-330.     Price  2«.  each  part.         [  Will  be  completed  in  Jfine  ParU. 

Khirad-Afiroz  (The  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  By  Maulavf 
Haffzu'd-din.  A  new  edition  of  the  HindCist&ni  Text,  carefnlly  rcTised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hind(ist&ni  at  the  late  East  India  Company's 
College  at  Haileybury.     8to.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  321.     18«. 

Kidd. — Catalogue  op  the  Chinese  Library  op  the  Royal  Asiatic 
SociBTY.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.     Svo.  pp.  56,  sewed.    U. 

Kielhom.  — A  Grammar  op  the  Sanskrit  Language.   By  F.  Ktelhork, 

Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  Deccan  College.  R^stered 
under  Act  xxv.  of  1867.     Demy  Svo.  pp.  xvi.  260.  cloth.      1870.     10«.  ^. 

Kielhom. — Katyayana  and  Patanjau.  Their  Relation  to  each  other 
and  to  Panini.  By  P.  Kielhorn,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Orient.  Lang.  Poona.  Svo. 
pp.  64.     1876.     3*.  6rf. 

Kilgonr. — The  Hebrew  or  Iberian  Race,  including  the  Pelasgians, 

the  Phenicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  others.  By  Henry  Kiloour.  Svo. 
sewed,  pp.  76.     1872.     'Is.  6d. 

Kistner. — Buddha  and  his  Do'ctrines.  A  Bibliographical  Essay.  By 
Otto  Kistner.     Imperial  Svo.,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.     2s.  6d, 

Koch. — A  Historical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.     By  C.  F. 

Koch.  Translated  into  English.  Edited,  Enlarged,  and  Annotated  by  the  Rer. 
11.  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A.  [yearly  ready. 

Koran  (The).  Arabic  text,  lithographed  in  Oudh,  a.h.  1284  (1867). 
IGmo.  pp.  9*2.     7*.  6rf. 

Koran  (The). — See  also  Sale. 

Kroeger. — 'I'he  Minnesinger  op  Germany.    By  A.  E.  Kroeger.    12mo. 

cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  284.     7s.  ' 

CoNTKNTs.— Chapter  I.  The  Minneoinger  and  the  Minnesong.— IT.  The  Minnelay. — III.  The 
Divine  Minnefwng.— IV.  Walther  von  der  Vogclweidc—V.  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein. — VI.  The 
Metrical  Romances  of  the  Minnesinger  and  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  *   Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Lacombe. — Dictionnaire  et  Grammaire  de  la  Langfe  des  Cris, 

par  le  R6v.  P6re  Alb.  Lacombe.   8vo.  paper,  pp.  xx.  and  7l3,iv.  and  190.   21<. 

LaghnKauinndi.  A  Sanskrit  Grammar.  ByVaradaraja.  With  an  English 
Version,  Commentary,  and  References.  By  James  R.  Ballanttne,  LL  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Snskrit  College,  Benares.  Svo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  424,  cloth.  £]  1 1«.  6^ 

Land. — The  Principles  op  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  J.  P.  N.  Land, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metapbypic  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  Keoinald  Lane  Poole,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I. 
Sounds.     Part  II.  Words.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  ix.  and  220,  cloth.     7».  Orf. 
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Legge. — Inauoukal  Lecture  on  the  Constituting  of  a  Chinese  Chaib 

in  the  UDivenity  of  Oxford.  Delivered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oct.  27th, 
1876,  by  Rev.  James  Leoob,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language 
and  Literature  at  Oxford.     8vo.  pp.  28,  seired.     6(/. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a  Translation,  Critical  and 
Kxegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legoe, 
D.D.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     In  seven  vols. 

VoL  I.  containing  Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean.     8vo.  pp.  526,  cloth.     £2  2i, 

VoL  XL,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencius.     8vo.  pp.  634,  cloth.    £%  2$, 
Vol.  III.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Shoo- King,  or  the  Books  of 
Taog,  the  Books  of  Yu,  the  Books  of  Hea.  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  280,  cloth.    £2  28. 

Vol.  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  pp.  281—736,  cloth.    £2  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Lessons  from 
the  States  ;  and  the  Prolegomena.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  182-244.     £2  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Minor  Odes 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Sacrificial  Odes  and 
Praise-Songs,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  doth.  pp.  540.     £2  2s. 

Vol.  V.  Part  I.  containing  Dukes  Yin,  Hwan,  Chwang,  Mio,  He,  Wan,  Seuen, 
and  ChHng;  and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  zii.,  148  and  410. 
£2  2*. 

Vol.  V.  Part  II.  Contents :— Dukes  Seang,  Ch'aon,  Ting,  and  Oal,  with  Tso's 
Appendix,  and  the  Indexes.     Royal  8vo.  doth,  pp.  526.    £2  2«. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  Translated  into  English.  With 
Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.     By  Jambu  Lkoob,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  1.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confudus.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and 

338.     10*.  Sd. 
Vol.  IL  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mendus.     Crown'Svo.  doth,  pp.  412.      12*. 
Vol.  III.  The  She  King,  or  The  Book  of  Poetry.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  viii. 

and  432.     12*. 

Leigh. — The  Reuoion  of  the  World.    By  H.  Stone  Leioh.     r2mo. 

pp.  xii.  66,  cloth.     1869.     2*.  6d. 

Leland. — The  English  Gipsies  and  theib  Language.  By  Chaeles 
6.  Lbland.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  pp.  276.    7*.  6^. 

Leland. — The  Breitmann  Ballads.     The  only  Authorized  Edition. 

Complete  in  1  vol.,  including  Nineteen  Ballads  illustrating  his  Travels  in  Europe 
(never  before  printed),  with  Comments  by  Fritz  Schwackenbammer.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.    Crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  292.     (i«. 

Hans  Breitmann's  Party.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charlis 
6.  Leland.     Tenth  Edition.     Square,  pp.  xvi.  and  74,  cloth.    2*.  6</. 

Hans  Beeitm ann's  Christmas.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.    Second  edition.    Square,  pp.  80,  sewed.     1*. 

Hans  Breitmann  as  a  Politician.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Second 
edition.     Square,  pp.  72,  sewed.     1*. 

Hans  Breitmann  in  Church.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles 
O.  Leland.  With  an  IntroductioD  and  Glossary.  Second  edition.  Square, 
pp.  80,  sewed.     1*. 

Hans  Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan.  Six  Kew  Ballads,  with  a  Glossary. 
Square,  pp.  72,  sewed.    1*. 
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Leland. — ^FusAi^a ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Baddhist 

Priesto  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Charlbs  6.  Lblakd.  Cr.  8to.  cloth, 
pp.  zix.  and  212.  7«.  6<i 
Lemnd. — English  Gipst  Songs.  In  Bommany,  with  Metrical  English 
Translations.  By  Charles  G.  Lbland,  Author  of  '*The  English  GHpsies/' 
etc. ;  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmbr  ;  and  Janet  Tucket.  Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii. 
and  276.     7».  6(f. 

Leland. — Pidgin-English  Sing-Song;  or  Songs  and  Stories  in  the 
China-Bnglisb  Dialect.  With  aVocabiilaTy.  By  Charles  G.  Isklksh,  Fcap, 
Sto.  cl.,  pp.  Tiii.  and  140.      1876.    6«. 

Leonowens. — The    English    Goyebness    at   the    Siahese    Cottbt- 

being  Recollections  of  six  years  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Bangkok.  By  An k a 
Harribtte  Lbonowens.  WiUi  Illustrations  from  Photographs  presented  to 
the  Author  by  the  King  of  Siam.    8vo.  doth,  pp.  x.  and  832.     1870      ]2«. 

Leonowens. — The  Romance  of  Siamese  Hijmc  Life.    By  Mrs.  Anna 

H.  LsoMowENii,  Author  of  *'The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court'* 
With  17  Illustrations,  principally  from  Photographs,  by  the  permission  of  J. 
Thomson,  Esq,    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Tiii.  and  278.     14f. 

Literature. — Transactions  of  the  Botal  Socieit  of  '  Litebatube  of 

the  United  Kingdom.  First  Series,  %  parts  in  3  vols.  4to.  plates ;  1827-39. 
Second  Series,  10  vols,  or  30  parts,  and  vol.  xi.  parts  1  and  2,  8to.  plates, 
1843-76.  A  complete  set,  as  £BLr  as  published,  £10  10«.  A  list  of  the  contenu 
of  the  volumes  and  parts  on  application. 

Lobscheid.- -English  and  Chinese  Dictionabt,  with  the  Punti  and 

Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobboheu),  Knight  of  Francis 
Joseph,  aM.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  etc.  Folio,  pp.  viii.  and  2016.  In  Four 
Parts.     £^  8«. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese  and  English  Dictionabt,  Airanged  according  to 

the  Radicals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis  Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A..  N.Z.B.S.y.,  Ha.  1  vol.  imp.Svo.  ^uble  columns,  pp.  60u, 
bound.    £2  8*. 

Lndewig  (Hermann  E.) — The  Litebatube  of  Amebican  Albobiginai 

Languages.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Turner. 
Edited  by  Nicolas  TaiiBNER.  8vo.  fly  and  general  Title,  2  leaves;  Dr.  Lude- 
wig's  Preface,  pp.  v. — viii. ;  Editor's  Pre£u»,  pp.  iv. — xiL ;  Biographical 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Lndewig,  pp.  xiii.^xiv. ;  and  Introductory  Biographical  Notices, 
pp.  xiv. — xxiv.,  followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then  follow  Dr.  Ladewig's 
Bibliotheca  Glottica,  alphabetically  arranged,  witii  Additions  by  the  Editor,  pp. 
1 — 209 ;  Professor  Tumer^s  Additions,  with  those  of  the  Editor  to  the  same, 
al80  alphabetically  arranged,  pp.  210 — 246;  Index,  pp.  247 — 266;  and  Listot 
Errata,  pp.  257,  258.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     10«.  M, 

Lnzzatto.---OBAMMAB  OF  the  Biblical  Chaldaic  Language  and  the 
Talmud  Babtlonioal  Idioms.  By  fi.  D.  Luzeatto.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  J.  S.  Goldammbr.    Cr.  8vo.  oL,  pp.  122.    7s.  6dL 

Kaogowan. — A  Manual  of  the  Amox  Colloquial.      By  Eev.  J. 

Macoowan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Svo.  sewed, pp.  xvii.  and  200. 
Amoy,  1671.     £1  1«. 

Maclay  and  Baldwin. — An  Alphabetic  Biotionabt  of  the  Chinese 

Language  in  the  Foochow  Dialect.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maolat,  D.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  AM.,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Mission.     8 vo.  half-bound,  pp.  1182.    Foochow,  1871.    £4  is. 

Mahabharata.  Translated  into  Hindi  for  Madan  Mohun  Bhatt,  by 
Krishnachandradharmadhikarin  of  Benares.  (Containing  all  bat  the 
Harivansfr.)     3  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  674,  810,  and  1106.     £3  8s. 

Uaha-Vira-Charita ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Kama. 

An  Indian  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Bhavabhuti.    By  John  Pickford,  M.A    Crown  8vo.  doth.    6s. 
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Maino-i-Khard  (The   Book  of  the). —  The  Pazand   and  Sanskrit 

Texts  (in  Roman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dhayal,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  With  an  English  translation,  a  Glossary  of  the  Pazand 
teits,  containing  the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahlavi  eqaivalents,  a  sketch  of 
Pazand  Grammar,  and  an  Introdaction.  By  £.  W.  West.  8vo.  sewed,  pp- 
484.     1871.     16«. 

Haltby. — A  Pbagtical  BAin)BOOK  of  the  Ubiya  ob  Odita  Lahouaoe. 

8?o.  pp.  xiii.  and  201.    1874.     10«.  6^. 

Manava-KalpaFSntra ;  being  a  portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Yaidik 

Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swamxn.  A  Facsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India. 
With  a  Preface  by  Theodor  Ooldstuckbh.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  268  of  letter- 
press and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.    Cloth.     £4  4«« 

Hanipnliu  Voeabnlomm;    A  Ehyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.  By  Peter  Levins  (1570)  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Ind»,  by 
Hbnrt  B.  Whbatlet.    8vo.  pp.  zvi«  and  370,  doth.     14«. 

Manning. — Ak  Inquiry  ikto  the  Characteb  and  Orioin  of  the 

PojtBKssivB  AuGMBNT  In  English  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.  By  the  late 
Jambs  Manning,  Q.A8.,  Recorder  of  Oxford.    Svo.pp.  iv.  and  90.    2«. 

Uarch. — ^A  Compabatiye  Grammab  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language; 
in  whieh  its  forms  are  illnstrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High-German.  By 
Fbancis  a.  March,  LL.D.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xL  and  253.     1873.    10«. 

Harkham.— QuicHUA  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  Contributions  to- 
wards a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Qoichoa,  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of 
Peru;  collected  by  Clbmbnts  R.  Markuam,  F.S.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile.  Author  of  '*  Cuzco  and  Lima,"  and  '^Travels  in  Pern  and 
India."    In  one  vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  223,  cloth.    £1.  11«.  6d. 

Harkham. — Ollanta:  A  Drama  in  the  Quichua  Language.    Text, 

Translation,  and  Introduction,  By  Clembvts  H.  Markhax,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  IsfiB,  doth.    7«.  6</. 

Markham. — ^A  Memoir  of  the  Ladt  Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of 

Chinchon,  and  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  a.d.  1629-39.  With  a  Plea  for  the 
Correct  Spelling  of  the  Chinchona' Genus.  By  Clbmbntb  R.  Markham,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  Commendador  da  Real  Ordem  de  Christo,  Socius  Academie  CKsarese 
Natune  Curiosorum  Cognomen  Chinchon.  Small  4to,  pp.  112.  With  a  Map, 
2  Plates,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     Hoxburghe  bindixig.    28«. 

ffftrlrhftni. — ^ThE  NarRATIYES  OF  THE  MISSION  OF  GeOEGE  BoGLE, 
B.C.S.,  to  the  Teshu  Lama,  and  of  the  Journey  of  Thomas  Manning  to  Lhasa. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  and  lives  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning, 
by  Clbmbnts  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  lUus- 
trations,  pp.  ctd.  314,  cl.  21«. 

Karsden's   Vamismata   Orientalia.      New   International   Edition. 

Part  1.  Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc. 
With  a  Plate  and  Map  of  the  India  of  Manu.   Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  84.   9«.  6d. 

Part  II.  Coins  of  the  Urtuld  TorkunianB.  By  Stanlbt  Lanb  Pools.  Royal 
4to.  pp.  xii.  and  44,  and  6  plates.    9«. 

Part  III.  The  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Achsmenidse.  By  Barclay  V.  Hbad,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  Coins,  British  Museum.  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  56,  with  three  autotype 
plates. 
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Part  IV.  The  roins  of  the  Tnluni  Dynasty.    By  Edwabd  Thomas  Roobrs.    4to. 
pp.  ir.  and  22,  and  1  plate.    Just  ready. 

Part  y.  The  Parthian  Coinage,     By  Fbrct  Gabdnbb,  M.A.    4to.  7  Autotype 
Plates  and  about  60  pages.     Nearly  ready. 

Mason. — Burmah  :  its  People  and  Natural  ProductioiiB ;  or  Notes  on 
the  Nations,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserinif  Pegu,  and  Bunnah. 
By  Rer.  F.  Mason,  D.D.,  M.R.Al.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  8to.  pp.  iwiu.  and  914,  d.  Rangoon,  1860.   S0«. 

Mason. — The  Pali  Text  of  Kachchatano's  Gbammab,  with  English 
Annotations.  By  Francik  Mason,  D.D.  I.  The  Text  Aphorisms,  I  to  673. 
II.  The  English  Annotations,  including  the  yarious  Readings  of  six  independent 
Burmese  Manuscripts,  the  Singalese  Text  on  Verbs,  and  the  Cambodian  Text 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  added  a  Concordance  of  the  Aphorisms.  In  Two 
Parts.    Svo.  sewed,  pp.  208,  75,  and  28.    Toongoo,  1871.    £i  ll<.  6<f. 

Mathews. — Abraham  ben  Ezra's  Unedited  Commentary  on  the  Can- 

TICLF8,  the  Hebrew  Text  after  two  MS.,  with  English  Translation  by  H.  J. 
Mathews,  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  d.  limp,  pp.  x.,  34,  24.  2s.  6d. 

Maihnrdprasdda  Misra. — A  Trilingual  Dictionary,  being  a  compre- 

hensife  Lexicon  in  English,  UrdCi,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  SyUabicatiou, 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in 
English,  and  in  Urd<!i  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  MathurI- 
PRASADA  Misra,  Second  Master,  Queen's  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.  xt.  and 
1330,  cloth.    Benares,  1865.    £2  2«. 

Kayers. — ^Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn  from 
Chinese  Sources.  By  William  FREOERick  Maters,  Esq.,  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consular  Service,  China.    8vo.  pp.  2i,  sewed.     1869.     Is.  6d, 

Kayers — The  Chinese  Header's  Manual.  A  Handbook  of  Bio- 
graphical, Historical,  Mythological,  and  General  Literary  Reference.  By  W. 
P.  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation  at  Peking,  F.R.G.8., 
etc.,  etc.     Demy  8to.  pp.  zxiv.  and  440.     £1  5s. 

Kedhnrst — Chinese  Dialooxtes,  Questions,  and  Familiar  Sentences, 

literally  translated  into  English,  with  a  ?iew  to  promote  commercial  intercourse 
and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Medhurst,  D.D. 
A  new  and  enlarged  Edition.    8to.  pp.  226.     18#. 

Hegha-Duta  (The).  (Cloud-Messenger.)  By  Ealidasa.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Terse,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Oxford,  etc,  etc.  The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Johnson,  sometime 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  College  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  Haileybury.     New  Edition.    4to.  cloth,  pp.  zi.  and  180.     10«.  6d. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1863 

1864.     8yo.,  pp.  542,  cloth.     2U. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1865-6. 

Vol.  IL    8vo.,  pp.  X.  464,  cloth.    2U. 

Mills. — The  Indian  Saint;  or,  Buddha  and  Buddhism. — A  Sketch 
Historical  and  Critical.    By  C.  D.  B.  Mills.     8to.  cL,  pp.  192.     Is.  6tf. 

Minocheheiji. — Pahlavi,  Gttjarati,  and  English  Dictionary.     By 

Jamaspji  Dastur  MiNorHEBEBJi  Jamabp  A8ANA,  Fcllow  of  the  UniTcrsity  of 
Bombay,  and  Member  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Vol.  I.  (To  be  completed  in  three  volumei.)  Demy  Svo.  pp.  clxiix  and  168, 
with  Photographic  Portrait  of  the  Author.     14«. 


57  and  59.  Ludgate  Hill,  London^  E.C.  41 

Xitra. — The    Antiquities    of    Obissa.     By  Eajendeaxaxa  Mitba.. 

Vol.  I.  Published  under  Orders  of  the  OovernmeDt  of  India.  Folio,  cloth, 
pp.  180.    With  a  Map  and  36  Plates.    £^  4«. 

Hoellendorfil — Manual  of  Chinese  Biblioobapht,  being  a  List  of 

Works  and  Essays  relating  to  China.  By  P.  6.  and  O.  F.  von  Moellbndorpf, 
Interpreters  to  U.I.G.M.'s  Consulates  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  8yo.  pp.  viii. 
and  378.    £\  I0«. 

Kolesworth. — A  Diction abt,  Marathi  and  English.     Compiled  by 

J.  T.  MoLESWORTH.  assisted  by  Gbo&oe  and  Thomas  Candy.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  By  J.  T.  Molbsworth.  Royal  4to.  pp.  zxx  and  922, 
boards.    Bombay,  1857.    X3  d«. 

Holesworth. — A  Compendium  of  Moleswobth's  Mabathi  and  English 
Dictionary.  By  Baba  Paumanji.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  624.     21«. 

Horley. — A  Descbiptivb  Catalogue  of  the  Histobical  Manitscbipts 

in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Lanouaobs  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morlby, 
Aff.R.A.S.    8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.     London,  1854.    Is,  6d. 

MorriBon. — A  Dictionaby  of  the  Chinese  Language.    By  the  Rev. 

R.  Morrison,  D.D.  Two  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  x.  and  762;  Vol.  II.  pp.828, 
cloth.     Shanghae,  1865.    £6  St. 

Mulianmied. — The  Life  of  Muhammed.     Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn 

Ishak      By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.     Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  WUstbn- 

FBLD.    The  Arabic  Text.    8vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed.    Price  21«.     Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Index  in  German.    8vo.  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.    7t.  6d,    Each 

part  sold  separately. 

The  test  based  on  the  Manutieripts  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Gotha  and  Leyden  Libraries,  has 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  pruted  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Moir. — Obioinal  Sanskbit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and 
Illustrated  by  John  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged, 
bvo.  pp.  XX.  5a2,  cloth.     1868.     21». 

Vol.  II.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions. 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  512,  cloth.     1871.     2I«. 

VoL  III.  The  Vedas:  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
bvo.  pp.  xxxii.  312,  cloth.     1868.     16«. 

Vol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representations  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.     Second  Edition  Revised.   8vo.  pp.  xvL  and  524,  cloth.    1873.  21j. 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  492,  cloth, 
1870.    2U. 

MiiUer. — The  Sacbed  Htmns  of  the  Bbahmins,  as  preserved  to  us 

in  the  oldest  collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig- Veda 'Sanhita,  translated  and 
explained.  By  F.  Max  MUllbr,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls*  College ;  Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford;  Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  etc., etc.  Volume  1.  Hymns  to  the  Maruts  or  the  Storm  Gods.  Bvo. 
pp.  clii.  and  264.      12«.  6d. 

Hiiller. — The  Hymns  of  the  i^tio-YEDA  in  the  Samhita  and  Pada  Texts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Editio  Princeps.  By  P.  Max  M0LLBR,1li.A.,  etc.  Second 
edition.  With  the  Two  Texts  on  Parallel  Pages.  In  2  vo1b.8vo.,  pp.  1700, 
sewed.    32«.  [In  thsprMt, 
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Hiiller. — ^IiEcrruBE    ok  Buddhist  Nihilism.     By  F.  Max  Mulleb, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  GomparatiTe  Philology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  etc.  Delivered  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Philologists,  at  Kiel,  28th  September,  1869.  (Translated 
from  the  German.)     Sewed.     1869.     U. 

Hag^anda ;  or  the  Jot  of  the  Snake- Wobld.    A  Buddhist  Drama 

in  Five  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Sri-Harsha-Deva.  By  Palheb  Botd,  B.A.,  Sanskrit  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Introdnotion  by  ProfisMor  Oowbll. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xri.  and  100,  doth.    4f.  6d, 

Halojpdkhydnain. — Story  of  Nala  ;  an  Episode  of  the  Mah4-Bhdrata. 
The  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Yocabnlary,  Analysis,  and  Introduction.  By  Monibk 
Williams,  M.A.  The  Metrical  Traislation  by  the  Very  Eev.  H.  H.  Milman, 
D.D.    8vo.  d.    15«. 

Varadiya  Dhanoa  Sastram;  ob,  the  Institutes  of  Karada.    Trans- 

lated  for  the  First  Time  from  the  unpublished  Sanskrit  ori^naL  By  Dr.  Julivs 
Jolly,  Univenity,  Wnrzburg.  With  a  Preface,  Notes  chiefly  critical,  an  Index 
of  Quotations  from  Narada  in  thn  principal  Indian  Digests,  and  a  general  Index. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxxv.  144,  doth.   10«.  6d, 

Vewman.  —  A  Dictiokary  of  Modern  Arabic — 1.    Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary.  2.  Anglo- Arabic  Vocabulary.  3.  Arabo-English  Dictionary.  By 
F.  W.  Nbwman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  CoUege,  London.  In  2 
vols,  crown  Svo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  S76— 464,  doth.    £1  It, 

Hewman. — ^A  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic,  consisting  of  a  Practical 
Grammar,  with  numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  a 
European  Type.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University 
Coll^,  London ;  formerly  Fdlow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  pp. 
XX.  and  192,  cloth.     J^ondon,  1866.    6«. 

HewmaxL — The  Text  of  the  Iotttine  iNsoRiFriONSy  with  interlinear 

Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  F&ancu  W.  Nkwman,  late  Professor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,  London.    8to.  pp.  xvL  and  54,  sewed.    2s, 

Hewman. — Orthocpy  :  or,  a  simple  mode  of  Accenting  English,  for 

the  advantage  of  Foreigners  and  of  all  Learners.  By  F&anois  W.  Newman, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.  Svo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  1869.  U . 

Hodal. — Elementos  de  GrakItica  Quichua  6  Idioma  de  los  Yncas. 

Bajo  los  Auspidos  de  la  Kedentora,  Sociedad  de  Fil&ntropos  para  mcjorar  la 
suerte  de  los  Aboryenes  Peruanos.  Por  d  Dr.  Josb  FsaKANDBz  Nodal, 
Abogado  de  los  Tribunales  de  Justicia  de  la  RepUblica  dd  Per6.  Koyal  Svo. 
dot]^  pp.  xvL  and  441.    Appendix,  pp.  9.    £1  it. 

Hodal. — ^Los  Yinculos  de  Ollanta  y  Cubi-Xcuyllor.     Drama   en 

QUICBT7A.  Obra  Compilada  y  Espurgada  con  la  Version  Castellana  al  Frente 
de  su  Testo  por  el  Dr.  Jos^  Fbbnandbz  Nodal,  Abogado  de  los  Tribunales 
de  Justicia  de  la  Reptiblica  del  Perti.  Bajo  los  Auspidos  de  la  Redentora 
Sodedad  de  Fil&ntropos  para  Mejoror  la  Suerte  de  los  Abor^enes  Peruanos. 
Roy.  Svo.  bds.  pp.  70.     1874.    7«.  6d. 

Hotley. — ^A  Comparatite  Grammar  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
AND  PoaTuouESB  Lanouagbs.  By  Edwin  A.  Notlbt.  Crown  oblong  8to. 
doth,  pp.  XV.  and  396.    78.  6<f. 

Hntt — Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum.     Edited  from  a  Bodleian 

MS.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  a  Sketch  of  Samaritan  History, 
Dogma,  and  Literature.  By  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viu., 
172,  and  84.     With  Plate.     1874.     i&s. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Eill,  London,  E.G.  43 

Bntt. — A  Sketch  of  Samabitajt  History,  Dogha,  aitd  Lueratube. 

Published  as  an  Introduction  to  '*  Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targom.  By 
J.  W.  NuTT,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  pp.  yiii.  and  172.    1874.    U. 

Vntt — ^Two  Treatises  on  Verbs  containing  Feeble  and  Double 
Lbttbbs  by  R.  Jehnda  Ha^ri^  of  Fez,  translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  original 
Arabic  by  £.  Moses  Qikatilia,  of  Cordova;  with  the  Treatise  on  Punctuation 
bjr  the  same  Author,  translatcKl  byAben  Ezra.  Edited  from  Bodleian  MSS. 
with  an  English  Translation  by  J.  W.  Nuir,  M.A.  Demy  Sto.  sewed,  pp.  812. 
1870.    7«.  W. 

Oera  Linda  Book,  from  a  Manuseript  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 

with  the  permission  of  the  Proprietor,  C.  Orer  de  Linden,  of  the  Helder. 
The  Original  Frisian  Text,  as  verified  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ottema;  accompanied 
by  an  English  Version  of  Dr.  Ottema's  l)utch  Translation,  by  William  E. 
Sakdbaoh.    8vo.  ol.  pp.  xxvii.  and  228.    5«. 

Ollanta:  A  Drama  in  the  Qvichua  Language.  See  under  MARKiiAif 
and  under  Nodal. 

Oriental  Congress. — ^Eeport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  London,  1 874.   Boy.  8vo.  paper,  pp.  76.  6s. 

Oriental  Congress. — Tbansactions  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 

Intbbnational  Congress  of  Obibntalistb,  held  in  London  in  September, 
1874.  Edited  bv  Robert  K.  Douglas,  Honorary  Secretary.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  viiL  ana  456.    2U. 

Osbnm. — The  Monxtxental  Histobt  of  Egtpt,  as  recorded  on  the 

Rains  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  William  Osburn.  Illnstrated 
with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  461 ;  vii.  and  643,  doth. 
£128. 

Vol.  I.— From  the  Golonization  of  the  Valley  to  the  Visit  of  the  Patriarch  Abram. 
Vol.  II.>-From  the  Visit  of  Abram  to  the  Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian    Chbonicles,   with  a  harmony  of   Sacred   and 

Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
By  William  Palmer,  M.A.,  and  late  F(dlo«r  of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford, 
vols. .  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Ixxiv.  and  428,  and  viii.  and  686.    186L     ]2«. 

Palmer. — A  Concise  Dictionart  op  the  Pebsian  Langttaoe.  By  E. 
H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Sqnare  l-6mo.  pp.  viii.  and  364,  cloth.     10«  6(1 

Palmer. — Leaves  fbom  a  Wobd  Hunter's  Kote  Book.    Being  some 

-   Contributions  to  English  Etymology.    By  the  £ev.  A.  Smtthb  Palmsb,  B  A., 

sometime  Scholar  in  the  Umversity  of  Dumlio.   Or.  8vo.  «L  pp.  xii.-316.  7».  6<f. 

Palmer. — The  Song  of  the  Eeed;  and  other  Pieces.  By  E.  H. 
pALMis,  M. A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  208,  handsomely  bonnd  in  cloth.  6s. 

Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  translations  firom  Hafls,  from  Omer  el  Kheiyim,  and 
firom  otner  Persian  as  weU  as  Arabic  poets. 

Pand-Vamah.  —  The  PAND-NinAH;   or,    Books    of    Connsels.     By 

AoahbId  MAaispAND.  Translsited  fh>m  Pehlevi  into  Gcgerathi,  by  Harbad 
Sheriaijee  Dadabhoy.  And  from  Gu|erathi  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Shapniji 
Sda^L    Fcap.  8vo.  sewed.    1870.    6</. 

Pandit's  (A)  Bamaxks  on  Professor  Hax  Miiller's  Translation  of  fhe 

<*  Rio-Vbda."   Sanskrit  and  English.   Fcap.  8vo.  sewed.    1870.  M, 

PaspatL — £tudes  sub  les  TchinghianIis  (Gypsies)  ox7  BohIimiens  de 
L'Empibi  Ottoman.  Par  Alexandbb  6.  Pabpati,  M.D.  Large  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  xiL  and  652.    Constautinople,  1871.    28s. 
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PatelL — CowASJEE    Patell's  Chbonology,  containing  corresponding 

Dates  of  the  different  Eras  ased  by  Christiam,  Jews,  Greeks,  Hindiis, 
Mohamedans,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  Cowasjbb  Sorabjsb 
Patell.    4to.  pp.  viii.  and  IS'l*,  doth.    50«. 

Peking  Gazette.— Translation  of  the  Peking  Gazette  for  1872,  1873, 
1874,  1875,  and  1876.    Svo,  pp.  137,  124,  16U,  177.     10«.  6d.  each. 

Percy- — Bishop  Pebct's  Folio  Manxjscilipts — Ballads  and  Romances. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge;  and  Frederick  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  assisted  by  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S.A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  etc.  In  3  volumes.  Vol.  1.,  pp.  610;  Vol.  2,  pp.  681. ; 
Vol.  3,  pp.  640.  Demy  8vo.  half-bound,  £4  4«.  Extra  demy  8vo.  hfuf-bound, 
on  Whatman's  ribbed  paper,  £6  6#.  Extra  royal  8vo.,  paper  covers,  on  What- 
man's best  ribbed  paper,  £10  10«.  Large  4to.,  paper  covers,  on  Whatman's 
best  ribbed  puper,  £12. 

Philological  Society  (Transactioiis  of  The).  A  Complete  Set,  in- 
cluding the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society  for  the  years  1842-1853. 
6  vols.  The  Philological  Societv's  Traniiactions,  1854  to  1876.  15  vols.  The 
Philological  Society's  Extra  Yolumes.  9  vols.  In  all  30  vols.  8vo.  bound  in 
cloth  lettered.    £19  3«.  6d. 

Sold  Separately, 

Proceedings  (The)  of  the  Philological  Society  for  the  years  1842-1853.  6  vols. 
8vo.  el.    £3. 

*<>*  Very  few  sets  remain  for  sale. 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1854-1876.     15  vols.  8vo.  cl.    £10  16«. 

*»•  The  Volumes  for  1867,  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1873-4,  are  only  to  be  had  in 
complete  sets,  hs  above. 

S^arate  Volumes, 

For  1854:  containing  papers  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  Rev.  T.  0.  Cockayne, 
Rev.  J.  Davies,  Dr.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Theod.  Croldstiicker,  Prof.  T.  Hewitt 
Key,  J.  iM.  Kemble,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 
etc.    8vo.  cl.    £1  10«. 

For  1855 :  with  papers  by  Dr.  Carl  Abel,.  Dr.  W»  Bleek,  Rev.  Jno.  Davies,  Miss 
A.  Gurney,  Jas.  Kennedy,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Henry  Maiden, 
W.  Ridley,  Thos.  Watts,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.     In  4  parts.    8vo.     £1  1». 

*«*  Kimilarai  Language  of  Austrslia,  by  W.  Ridley ;  and  False  Etymologies,  by 
H.  Weiigwood,  separately.     1«. 

For  1856-7:  with  papers  by  Prof.  Aufrecht,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Lewis  Kr.  Daa, 
M.  de  Haan,  W.  C.  Jourdain,  James  Kennedy.  Prof.  Key,  Dr.  G.  Latham,  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  J.  J.  8.  Pferowne,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  R.  F.  Weymouth,  Jos. 
Yates,  etc.  7  parts.  8vo.  (The  Papers  relating  to  the  Society^i  Dictionary 
are  omitted.)    £1  10«. 

*«*  The  price  of  the  volumes,  1854  and  1855,  is  21s.  each.  That  of  the  volume 
for  1856-7,  30».  The  subsequent  volumes  are  12«.  each,  excepting  that  for  1858: 
including  the  volume  of  Early  English  Poems,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  eoited  from  MSS . 
by  F.  J.  Fumivall ;  and  papers  by  Em.  Adams,  Prof.  Aufrecht,  Herbert  Coleridge, 
Rev.  Francis  Crawford,  M.  de  Haan  Hettema,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Dr.  Lottner,  etc 
8vo.  cl.  12«. 

For  1859 :  with  papers  by  Dr.  E.  Adams,  Prof.  Aufrecht,  Herb.  Coleridge,  F.  J. 
Fumivall,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  Prof.  De  Morgan,  F.  Fulszky, 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc<    8vo.  d.    VU, 
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Philological  Society  (Transactions  of  The) — continued. 

For  1860-1 :  including  The  Play  of  the  Sacrament;  and  Pascon  agan  Arluth,  the 

Passion  of  oar  Lord,  in  Cornish  and  English,  both  from  MSS.,  edited  by  Dr. 

Whitley  Stokes ;  and  papers  by  Dr.  E.  Adams,  T.  F.  Barham,  Rev.  Derwent 

Coleridge,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Sir  John  F.  Davis,  Danby  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  H. 

Key,  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  R.  F.  Wey- 

mouth,  etc.    8to.  cl.     12«. 
For  1862-3  :  with  papers  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  D.  P.  Fry,  Prof.  Key,  H.  Maiden, 

Rich.  Morris,  F.  W.  Newman,  Robert  Peacock,  Hensleigh  Weidgwood,  R.  F. 

Weymouth,  etc.    8vo.  cl.     12«. 

For  1864  :  containing  1.  Manning's  (Jas.)  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin 
of  the  Possessive  Augment  in  English,  etc.  ;  2.  Newman's  (Francis  W.)  Text  ot 
the  Iguvine  Inscriptions,  with  Interlinear  Latin  Translation ;  3.  Barnes's  (Dr. 
W.)  Urammar  ana  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect;  4.  Gwreans  An  Bys — fhe 
Creation:  a  Cornish  Mystery,  Cornish  and  English,  with  Notes  by  Whitley 
Stokes,  etc.     8vo.  cl.     12«. 

*^*  Separately :  Manning's  Inquiry,  St. — Newman'i  Iguvine  Inscription,  3#.— 
Stokes's  Gwreans  An  Bys,  Ss. 

For  1865 :  including  Wheatley's  (H.  B.)  Dictionary  of  Reduplicated  Words  in  the 
English  Language ;  and  papers  by  Prof  Aufrecht,  Ed.  ^rock,  C.  B.  Cayley, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles,  Prof.  H.  Maiden, 
Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  John  Rhys,  Guthbrand  Vigfusson,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  H. 
B.  Wheatlev,  etc.    8vo.  cl.     12». 

For  1866  :  including  1.  Gregor's  (Rev.  Walter)  Banffshire  Dialect,  with  Glossary 
of  Words  omitted  by  Jamieson ;  2.  Edmondston's  {T^  Glossary  of  the  Shetland 
Dialect;  and  papers  by  Prof.  Cassal,  C.  B.  Cayley,  Danby  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  H. 
Key,  Guthbrand  Vigfusson,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.     8vo.  cl.     12«. 

*,♦  The  Volumes  for  1867,  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1878-4,  are  out  of  print. 
Besides  contributions  in  the  shape  of  valuable  and  interesting  papers,  the  volume  for 
1867  also  includes:  1.  Peacock's  (Rob.  B.)  Glossary  of  the  Hundred  of  Lonsdale; 
and  2.  Ellis  (A.  J.)  On  Palaeotype  representing  Spoken  Sounds;  and  on  the 
Diphthong  **  Oy."  The  volume  for  1868-9—1.  Ellis's  (\.  J.)  Onlv  English 
Proclamation  of  Henry  III.  in  Oct.  1268;  to  which  are  added  "The  Cuckoo's  Song 
and  "The  Prisoner's  Prayer,"  Lyrics  of  the  XIII.  Century,  with  Glossary;  and  2. 
Stokes's  rWhitley)  Cornish  Glossary.  That  for  1870-2—1.  Murray's  (Jas.  A.  H.) 
Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  with  a  linguistical  map.  That  for 
1873-4— Sweet's  (H.)  History  of  English  Sounds. 

For  1875-6:  containing  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris  (President),  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Annual  Addresses.  1.  Some  Sources  of  Aryan  Mythology  by  £.  L.  Brandreth ; 
2.  C.  B.  Cayley  on  Certain  Italian  Diminutives;  3.  Changes  made  by  four 
young  Children  m  Pronouncing  English  Words,  by  Jas.  M.  Menzies ;  4.  The 
Manx  Language,  by  U.  Jenner ;  6.  The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  by  F.  T. 
Elworthy ;  6.  English  Metre,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor;  7.  Words,  Logic,  and 
Grammar,  by  H.  Sweet ;  8.  The  Russian  Language  and  its  Dialects,  by  W.  R. 
Morfill ;  9.  Relics  of  the  Cornish  Language  in  Mount's  Bay,  by  H.  Jenner. 
Parts  1  and  2,  8vo. 

*^*  Part  3  is  in  the  press. 

The  Society^  Extra  Volumes. 

Skeat's  (Rev.  W.  W.)  Moeso-Gothic  Glossary,  with  an  Introduction,  an  Outline  of 
Mceso-Gothic  Grammar,  and  a  List  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  and  modern  Eng- 
lish Words  etymologically  connected  with  Moeso-Gothic.  London,  1868. 
Sq.  8vo.  cl.     9«. 

Mcdia>val  Greek  Texts:  A  Collection  of  the  Earliest  Compositions  in  Vulgar 
Greek,  prior  to  a.d.  1600.  With  Prolegomena  and  Critical  Notes  by  W. 
Wagner.     Part  I.    Seven  Poems,  three  of  which  appear  for  the  first  time. 

'    London,  1870.    8vo.     10«.  6c/.       . 
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Phillips. — The  DocntnrE  of  Addai  the  Apostle.  Now  first  Edited 
in  a  Complete  Form  in  the  Ori^al  Synac,  with  nn  English  Translation  and 
Notes.  By  Oeobob  Pkillifs,  D.I).,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  pp.  122,  cloth.    7«.  6<{. 

Pierce  the  Plonghman^s  Crede  (about  1394  Aono  Domini).  Transcribed 

and  Edited  from  the  MS.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  R.  3,  U.  Col- 
lated with  the  MS.  BibL  Reg.  18.  B.  xrii.  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  with 
the  old  Printed  Text  of  1558,  to  which  is  appended  '*  God  spede  the  Ploogh" 
(about  1500  Anno  Domini),  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  762.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
pp.  zz.  and  76,  doth.     1867.    2«.  %d, 

Pimentel.  —  Ctjadbo  DEscBiPTiyo  t  cohpasatito    be    las  Lenguas 

IndIoenas  db  Mexico,  o  Tratado  de  Filologjia  Mezicana.  Par  Frakoisco 
PiMENTBL.  2  Edicion  unica  oompleta.  3  Yolsume  8to.  Mexico^  1875. 
£2  28, 

PiBchel. — ^Heicacaitdba's  Gbaicmatik  deb  Peakbttspbaghen  (Siddha- 

hemacandram  Adhy&ya  YIII.)  mit  Kritischen  und  Erlautemden  Anmerkungpen. 
Heransgeg^eben  von  Kichabd  Pibchbl.  Part  I.  Text  nnd  WortverzeichiuBa. 
8yo.  pp.  zir.  and  236.    %a. 

Pope. — A  Tamil  Handbook;  or,  Fall  Introduction  to  the  Common 
Dialect  of  that  Language,  on  the  plan  of  Ollendorff  and  Arnold.  With  copiont 
Vocabularies,  Appendices,  containing  Reading  Lessons,  Analyses  of  Letters, 
Deeds,  Complaints,  Official  Documents,  and  a  Key  to  the  Ezerdses.  By  Rev. 
6.  U.  Pope.    Third  edition,  8to.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  388.    2U. 


Prakasa ;  or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Yararuchi,  with  the 

Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Original  Tezt  with  Various  Readings  from  a  Collation  of  Siz  Manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ozford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
and  the  East  India  House ;  with  copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and 
Indez  of  Pralcrit  words,  to  which  is  prefized  an  easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit 
Grammar.  By  E.  B.  Cowell.  Second  issue,  with  new  Preface,  and  cor* 
rections.    8to.  pp.  zzzii.  and  204.     14#. 

Prianlz. — Qu^stiones  Mosaicjs;   or,  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis  compared  with  the  remains  of  ancient  religions.  By  Osmond  db 
Beauyoik  Pkiaulx.    8to.  pp.  riii.  and  548,  cloth.     \2», 

B^dyan  of  Vdlmiki. — 5  vols.    See  under  Griffith. 

Bam  Jasan.  —  A  Sanskkit  akd  English  Dictionabt.      Being  an 

Abridgment  of  Professor  Wilson's  Dictionary.  With  an  Appendiz  ezplaining 
the  use  of  Affixes  in  Sanskrit.  By  Pandit  Ram  Jasan,  Queen's  College, 
Benares.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Gk>vemment«  N.W.P.  Royal 
8to.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  707.    28f. 

Bam  Baz. — Essay  on  the  Architectxjee  of  the  Hnmus.  By  Bam  Raz, 

Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore.  With  48  plates.  4to.  pp.  ziv.  and 
64,  sewed.     London,  1834.    £2  29, 

Bask. — A  Geammab  of  the  Akolo-Saxon  Tongtte.    From  the  Danish 

of  Erasmus  Rask,  Professor  of  Literary  History  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Second  edition, 
corrected  and  improved.    18mo.  pp.  200,  cloth.    5».  6(/. 

Bawlinson. — A  Cohhentabt  ok    the    Cuneifobh    Inscriptions  of 

Babylonia  and  Assybia,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimmd 
Obelisk,  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
by  Major  H.  C.  Rawlimson.    8to.  pp.  84,  sewed.    London,  1850.    2$,  6<L 
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Bawlinson. — Oxttlhtes  of  Asstbian  Histoby,  from  the  InscriptioBs  of 

Ninereh.  By  Lient  Col.  Rawunson,  C.B.,  followed  by  lome  Remarks  by 
A.  H.  Latakd,  Esq.,  D.C.L.    8yo.,  pp.  xliv.,  sewed.    London,  1852.    U. 

Bawlinflon. — Inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileseb  I.,  Kino  of  Asstbia, 

B.C.  1150.  as  translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinboit,  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hdtoks, 
and  Br.  Oppert.    Publisnedby  the  Royal  Anatic  Society.  Svo.  sd.,pp.  74.  2s. 

BawlinsoiL — Notes  on  the  Eablt  Histobt  of   Babylonia.     By 

Colonel  Rawlinson,  C.B.    Sto.  sd.,  pp.  48.     U. 

Bedhoose. — ^Thb  Tubkish  Cahpaioneb's  Vade-Mecum  of  Ottoman 

CoLLoaviAL  Lanouaob  ;  containing  a  concise  Ottoman  Grammar ;  a  carefully 
selected  Vocnbolary,  alphabetically  arranged,  in  two  parts,  English  and  Turkish, 
and  Turkish  and  English ;  also  a  few  Familiar  Dialogues ;  the  whole  in  English 
characters.  By  J.  W.  Rbdhousb,  F.R.A.S.  Oblong  32mo.  limp  cloth,  pp. 
iv.  and  882.    5«. 

Benan. — An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiqtttty  of  the  Book  of 

Nabathjban  Aoriovlture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilisation.  By  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  Membre  de Tlnstitut.    Crown  8to.,  pp.  xtI.  and  148,  cloth.    3«.  6d, 

Bevne  CeltiqTie. — The  Keyue  Celtique,  a  Quarterly  Magazine  for 

Celtic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History.  Edited  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chief  Celtic  Scholars  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  the  Continent,  and  Con- 
ducted by  H.  Gaidoz.    8vo.    Subscription,  £l  per  Volume. 

Rhys. — Lectubes  on  Welsh  Philology.    By  John  Ehys.    Cr.  8yo. 

cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  458.     12«. 

'Big-Yti&.—See  Muller. 

Eig-Veda-Sanhita :  The  Sacbed  Hyhns  of  the  Bbahhans.  Trans- 
lated and  explained  by  F.  Max  MiiLLER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls*  College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Htxns  to  the  Marutb,  or  thb 
Storm-Gods.      8vo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.  cloth.     1869.    12#.  6d, 

Eig-Veda  SanMta. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.    Con- 

stitutini^  the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-yeda ;  the  oldest  authority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  firom  the  Original 
Sanskrit  by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilbok,  M.A.  2nd  Ed.,  with  a  Postscript  by 
Dr.  Fitzbdward  Hall.    Vol.  I.    Sto.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  348,  price  21». 

Eig-veda  SanMta. — A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constitut- 
ing the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horace  Hatman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowbll,  M.A,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  College.     Vol.  IV.,  8vo.,  pp.  214,  doth.    14s. 

A  few  copies  of  Vols.  II,  and  III.  stiU  left.        [  Vols.  V.  and  VL  in  the  Frees. 

Boe  and  Fryer. — Tbavels  in  India  in  the  Seventeenth  Centuby. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Rob  and  Dr.  John  Prtbr.  Reprinted  from  the  ''Calcutta 
Weekly  Englishman."    Sto.  cloth,  pp.  474.    7s.  6d. 

Bcehrig. — The  Shobtest  Koad  to  Gebhan.  Designed  for  the  use 
of  both  Teachers  and  Students.  By  F.  L.  0.  R(bhrio.  Cr.  8to.  doth, 
pp.  yii.  and  225.    1874.    7s.  6d. 

Bog^rs. — Notice  on  the  Dinabs  of  the  Abbasside  Dynasty.  By 
Edward  Thomas  Rogers,  late  H.M.  Consul,  Cairo.  8to.  pp.  44,  with  a 
Map  and  four  Autotype  Plates.    6s, 
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Bosny. — A  GBAmcAs   of   the   Chinese  Language.     By  Professor 

Leon  db  Rosnt.    8vo.  pp.  48.     1874.    3«. 

Biidy. — The  Chinese  Mandarin  Language,  after  OUendorflfs  New 
Method  of  Learning  Langoages.  By  Cha&lbb  Rudt.  In  3  Yolames. 
Vol.  I.    Grammar.    8to.  pp.  248.    £1  1«. 

Sabdakalpadmma,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  Dictionary  of  RajIh 
Radhakanta  Deya.  In  Bengali  characters.  4to.  Parts  1  to  40.  (In 
course  of  publication.)     Zs.  6d.  each  part. 

Saknntala. — KalibIsa's  Cakuntala.  The  Bengalf  Eecension.  With 
Critical  Notes.  Edited  by  Richard  Fisohel.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xL  and  210.    12«. 

Saknntala. — A  Sanskrit  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Edited  by  Monier 
Williams,  M.A.    Second  Edition.     8to.  d.    £1  1». 

Sale. — The  Koran;  commonly  called  The  Alcoran  op  Mohammed. 
Translated  into  Eng^lish  immediately  from  the  original  Arabic.  By  Geo  hob 
Sale,  Geot.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Mohammed.  Crown  Sro.  cloth, 
pp.  472.    7«. 

SamapVidhanapBrahmana.  With  the  Commentary  of  Sayana.    Edited, 

with  Notes,  Translation,  and  Index,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.  Vol.  I. 
Text  and  Commentary.  With  Introduction.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  104. 
128, 6d. 

Sanskrit  Works. — A  Catalogue  op  Sanskrit  Works  Printed  in 

India,  offered  for  Sale  at  the  affixed  nett  prices  by  TattBNEa  flc  Co.  16mo.  pp. 
52.     ]». 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ;  ok,  The  Complete  Sanskrit  Dictionary. 

In  Telagu  characters.     4to.  cloth,  pp.  1078.     £2  15«. 

Satow. — An  English  Japanese  Dictionary  op  the  Spoken  Language. 
By  Ebnest  Mason  Satow,  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Tcdo,  and 
IsHiBASHi  Masakata,  oftho  Imperial  Japanese  Foreign  Office.  Imp.  32mo., 
pp.  XX.  and  366,  cloth.     12«. 

Sayce. — An   Assyrian    Grammar  por  Comparative    Purposes.    By 

A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.     7s,  &d. 

Sayce.  —  The  Principles  op  Comparative  Philology.  By  A.  H. 
Satce,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  416.     10«.  6d, 

Scarborough. — A  Collection  op  Chinese  Proverbs.  Translated  and 
Arranged  by  William  Scakborouoh,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Hankow.  With 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Copious  Index.   Cr.  8to.  pp.  xlir.  and  278.  I0»,6d. 

Scheie  de  Vere. — Studies  in  English  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Inner 
Life  of  our  Language.  By  M.  Schp.le  oe  Verr,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  365.     I0«.  6</. 

Scheie  de  Vere. —  Americanisms  :  the  English  op  the  New  World. 
By  M.  ScHELE  De  Yeke,  LL.D.,  Profip'ssor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.     8vo.  pp.  685,  cloth.     12«. 

Schleicher. — Compendium  op  the  Comparative  Grammar  op  the  Indo- 
Eukopran,    Sanhkrit,    Greek,    and    Latin    Languages.        By    August 
Schleicher.       Translated  from  the  Third   German   Edition   by    Hbrbebt 
Bendall,  B.Am  Chr.  Coll.  Camb.     Part  I.     8vo.  cloth,  pp.  184.  '7».  6d. 
Part  II.    Morphology.   8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  104.     6#. 

Schemeil. — El  Mubtaker;  or,  First  Born.  (In  Arabic,  printed  at 
Beyrout).  Containing  Five  Comedies,  called  Comedies  of  Fiction,  on  Hopes 
and  Judgments,  in  Twenty-six  Poems  of  1092  Verses,  showing  the  Seven  Stages 
of  Life,  from  man's  conception  unto  his  death  and  burial.  By  Emin  Ibrahim 
ScHBMBiL.    In  one  volume,  4to.  pp.  166,  sewed.     1870.    6s, 
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Schlagintweit. — Buddoism  in  Tibet.  Illustrated  by  Literary  Docu- 
ments and  Objects  of  Religions  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the  Buddhist 
Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Bmil  Schlaointwbit,  LL.D.  With  a 
Polio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Natire  PrinU  in  the  Text  Royal 
8to.,  pp.  xzir.  and  404.    £2  2t. 

Schlagintweit — Glossabt  of  GEOGBAPniciiL  Tebhs  from  India  and 

Tibet,  with  Native  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hn&MANN  db 
ScHLAOiNTWEiT.  Forminff,  with  a  *'  Ronte  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Tnrkistan,'*the  Third  Volume  of  H.,  A.,  and  R.  os  Sciilaointwbit'b 
'*Re8nltsof  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia.'*  With  an  Atlas  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
293.     £4. 

Semitic  (Songs  of  The).    In  English  Verse.    By  G.  E.  W.    Cr.  8vo. 

doth,  pp.  1 40.     5«. 

Shapnni    Eda^'f. — A   Gra.hmab  of  the  GujakItI    Language.    By 

SHAPURjf  EoALjf.    Cloth,  pp.  127.    10«.  6d, 

Shapnrjf  Eda^'f. — A  Dictionaey,  Gujhati  and  English.  By  SniruBjf 
EDALjf.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  874.    21«. 

Shening — The  Sacbed   Citt    op   the    Hindus.      An  Account    of 

Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  By  the  Rot.  M.  A.  Sueb&ino,  M.A., 
LL.D. ;  and  Prefaced  with  an  Introdaction  oy  Fitzbdwakd  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Syo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxtI.  and  388,  with  numeroos  Ml-pagc  illustrations.    2ls, 

Sherring. — Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  as  represented  in  Benares.  By 
the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sheruino,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  London,  Author  of  "The  Sacred  City 
of  the  Hindus,"  etc.  With  Illustrations.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiii.  and  405. 
^4  4*. 

Sherring. — The  History  op  Protestant  Missions  in  India.  From 
their  oommcncomcnt  in  1706  to  1871.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Suerbino,  M.A., 
London  Mission,  Benares.    Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  zi.  and  482.     16«. 

SingL — Sakhee  Book  ;  or.  The  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobind  Singh's 
Kcligion  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Oooroo  Mukhi  into  Hindi,  and  after- 
warcL  into  English.  By  Sirdar  Attar  Singh,  Chief  of  Bhadour.  With  the 
author's  photograph.     8to.  pp.  XTiii.  and  205.     15«. 

Skeat. — A  List  of  English  Words,  the  Etymology  of  which  is  illus- 
trated hy  Comparison  with  Icelandic.  Prepared  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to 
Cleashy  and  Vigfusson's  Icelandic- English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Walter 
W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  English  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; and  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  ;  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philo- 
log^(»d  Society  of  London.     1876.     Demy  4to.  sewed.    2«. 

Smith. — ^A  Vocabulary  op  Proper  Names  in  Chinese  and  English. 

of  Places,  Persons,  Tribes,  and  Secu,  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Assam,  Siam, 
Burmah,  The  Straits,  and  adjacent  Countries.  By  P.  Porter  Smith,  M.B., 
London,  Medical  Missionary  in  Central  China.  4to.  half-bonnd,  pp.  yi.,  72, 
and  X.     1870.     XOt,  M, 

Smith. — Contributions  towards  the  Materia  Medica  and  Natural 
History  op  China.  For  the  use  of  Medical  Missionaries  and  Native  Medical 
Students.  By  F.  Porter  Sbcith,  M.B.  London,  Medical  Missionary  in 
Central  China.     Imp.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  Tiii.  and  240.     1870.    £\  it, 

Sophocles. — A  Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek.    By  E.  A. 

Sophoclbs.    4to.,  pp.  iv.  and  624,  cloth.    £2  2«. 

Sophocles.  — BoMAiG  or  Modern  Greek  Grammar.  By  E.  A.  Sophocles. 

8vo.  pp.  ziviii.  and  19G.     7f.  6d. 
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Sophocles. — ^Gbeek  Lexicon  op  the  Romav  and  Byzantine  Pebiods 

(from  B.O.  146  to  a.d.  1100).    By  E.  A.  Sopuoclbs.     Imp.  8yo.  pp.  XTi.  1188, 
cloth.    1870.    £2  lOt, 

Steele. — ^An  Eastebn  Love  Stoht.  Kusa  JXtakaya:  a  Buddhistic 
Legendary  Poem,  with  other  Stories.  By  Thomas  Steele,  Ceylon  Civil 
Service.    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  260.     1871.    6s, 

.  Stent. — The  Jade  Chaplet,  in  Twenty- four  Beads.  A  Collection  of 
Songs,  Ballads,  etc.  (from  the  Chinese).  By  Geoboe  Caktrb  Stknt, 
M.N.C.B.i;.A.S.,  Author  of  "Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary,"  '*  Chinese  and 
English  Pocket  Dictionary,"  "  Chinese  Lyrics,*'  *'  Chinese  Legends,"  etc  Cr. 
8o.  cloth,  pp.   176.    59. 

Stent — A  Chinese  and  English  Vocabttlaet  in  the  Pekinese 
Dialect.    By  G.  E.  Stent.    8vo  pp.  ix  and  677.     1871.    £1  10». 

Stent. — A  Chinese  and  English   Pocket  Dictionaby.     By  G.  E. 

Stent.     16mo.  pp.  250.     1874.     16«. 

Stoddard. — Gbammae  of  the  Modern  Syeiac  Language,  as  spoken  in 
Oroomiah,  Persia,  and  in  Eoordistan.  By  Rav.  D.  T.  Stoddard,  Missionary  of 
the  American  Board  in  Persia.    Demy  8yo.  bds.,  pp.  190.     10«.  6d. 

Stokes. — Bettnans  Meeiasek.      The  Life  of  Suint  Meriasek,  BiBhop 

and  Confessor.  A  Cornish  Drama.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by 
Whitley  Stokes.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.,  280,  and  Facsimile.  1872. 
15«. 

Stokes. — GoiDELiCA — Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Glosses :  Prose  and 
Verse.  Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.  Second  edition.  Medium  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  192.     18«. 

StratmaniL-^A  Dictionaby  op  the  Old  English  Language.  Compiled 
from  the  writings  of  the  xiiith,  xivth,  and  xvth  centuries.  By  Framcis 
Henry  Sthatmann.  Second  Edition.  4to.,  pp.  xii.  and  594.  1873.  In 
wrapper,  £1   11«.  6d, ;  cloth,  £1  14«. 

StratmaniL— An  Old  English  Poem  op  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 

Edited  by  Francis  Henry  Stratmann.    8yo.  cloth,  pp.  60.    ^. 

Strong. — Selections  phom  the  Bostan  op  Sadi.  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Dawsonne  Melancthon  Strong,  Captain  H.M.  lUth  Bengal 
Lancers.     12mo.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  56.    2t.  6d, 

Snrya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the).— iS^^^  Whitney. 

Swamy. — The  DathXvansa;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth-Relic  of 
Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pali  Text  and  its  Translation  into  English,  with  Notes. 
By  Sir  M.  CoomXra  Swamy,  Mudeli&r.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  174.  1874. 
lOt.  6d. 

Swamy. — The  DathXvansa  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth-Relic  of 
Gotama  Buddha.  English  Translation  only.  With  Notes.  Demv  8to.  cloth, 
pp.  100.     1874.     6*. 

Swamy. — Stjtta  NipAta  ;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Gotanna 
Buddha.  Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Sir  M. 
CooMARA  Swamy.    Cr.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xixvi.  and  160.     1874.    6*. 

Sweet. — ^A  History  op  Knqlish  Sounds,  from  the  Earliest  Period, 
including  an  Investigation  of  the  General  I^ws  of  Sound  Change,  and  full 
Word  Lists.  By  Henuy  Sweet.  Demy  8?o.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  164. 
is.  Gd. 
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Syed  Ahmad. — ^A  Sebies  of  Essats  on  the  Life  of  Mohamved,  and 

Subjects  Bubsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahador,  C.S.I. ,  Author 
of  the  "  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible/'  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  AUygurh  Scien- 
tific Society.  8to.  pp.  532,  with  4  Genealogiod  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  a  Coloured 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.     £l  10«. 

Taittirfya-Pratiqakhya. — See  Weitnet. 

Talmud. — Selections  fboh  the  Talhttd.  Being  Specimens  of  the 
Contents  of  that  Ancient  Book.  Its  Commentaries,  Teaching,  Poetry,  and 
Legends.  Also  brief  Sketches  of  the  Men  who  made  and  commented  upon  it. 
Translated  from  the  original  by  H.  Polano.    8to.  cloth,  pp.  382.    168, 

TarkavachaspatL — ^Vachaspatya,  a  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  in  Ten 

Parts.  Compiled  by  Taranatha  Tarkayachaspati,  Professor  of  Grammar 
and  Philosophy  in  the  Government  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta.  An  Alpha- 
betically Arranged  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammatical  Introduction  and  Copious 
Citations  from  the  Grammarians  and  Scholiasts,  from  the  Vedas,  etc.  Parts  I. 
to  VII.    4to.  paper.     1373-6.     ISs.  each  Part. 

Technological  Dictionary  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  Arts  and 

Sciences ;  Architecture,  Civil.  Military  and  Naval ;  Civil  Engineering,  including 
Bridge  Baildin?,  Road  and  Railway  Making ;  Mechanics ;  Machine  and  £ngine 
Making ;  Shipbuilding  and  NavigRtion ;  Metallurgy,  Mining  and  Smelting ; 
Artillery ;  Mathematics ;  Physics ;  Chemistry ;  Mineralogy,  etc.  With  a  Preface 
by  Dr.  K.  Kajlmabsch.    Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.  English — German — French.    8vo.  pp.  666.     12«. 
Vol.  II.  German— English^French.     8vo.  pp.  646.     12«. 
Vol.  III.  French— German — English.    8yo.  pp.  618.     12«, 

Technologial  Dictionary. — Pocket  Dictioxabt  op  Technical  Tkbms 

Uked  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  English-German-French.  Based  on  the 
larger  Work  by  Ea&marsch.     3  vols  imp.  16mo.  cloth.     12«. 

The  Boke  of  Ifurture.    By  John  Russell,  about  1460-1470  Anno 

Domini.  The  Boke  of  Keruynge.  By  Wynktn  de  Wokdb,  Anno  Domini 
1513.  The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited 
from  the  Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frpdb&ick  J.  Fubni- 
YALL,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hallf  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological 
and  Early  English  Text  Societies.  4to.  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  pp.  xix.  and  146, 
28,  XX viii.  and  56.     1 867.     11,  lU.  64. 

Thibaut. — ^The  Sth.vAsi6TRA8.  English  Translation,  with  an  Intro- 
duction. By  G.  Thiraut,  Ph.D.,  Anglo- Sanskrit  Professor  Benares  College. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  47,  with  4  Plates,    bs, 

Thomas. — Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals  and  Coins,  illustrating 
the  £arly  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Arde- 
shir  Babck,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a  Critical  Examination  and 
Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  the  H6ji&bad  Cave,  demonstrating 
that  Sapor,  the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a  Professing  Christian.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    8vo.  cloth,  pp.  148.    7«.  6d. 

Thomas. — The  Chronicles  op  the  PatuIn  Brings  op  Dehli.    Illas- 

trated  by  Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  With 
numerous  Copperplate*  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  zxiv.  and  467. 
1*871.    £\  Ss, 

Thomas. — The  Revenue  Resources  op  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India, 
from  A.D.  1593  to  a.d.  1707.  A  Supplement  to  *''  The  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n 
Kings  of  Delhi."  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Demy  8yo.,  pp.  60,  cloth. 
3<.  tid. 
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Thomas. — ComiEirrs  on  Beoent  Pehlvi  Deciphbhitents.     With  an 

Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  contributions  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabarist&n.     Illustrated  by  Coins.     Ky 
Edwahd  Thomas,  F.R.S.    8vo.  pp.  6«,  and  2  plates,  cloth,  sewed.    8«.  6d, 

Thomas. — Sassaioan  Coins.  Communicated  to  the  Numismatic  Society 
of  London.  By  E.  Thomas,  P.  R.S.  Two  parts.  With  3  Plates  and  a  Wood- 
cut    12mo.  sewed,  pp.  48.    5s, 

Thomas. — Becobds  of  the  Gupta  Dtnastt.  Illustrated  by  Inscrip- 
tions, Written  History,  Local  Tradition  and  Coins.  To  which  is  added  a 
Chapter  on  the  Arabs  in  Sind.  By  Edwaho  Thomas,  F.E.S.  Folio,  with  a 
Plate,  'handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  64.    Price  14«. 

Thomas. — Jainism  ;  or,  The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  With  Illustrations 
of  the  Ancient  Religions  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  Indo-Scythians. 
To  which  is  added  a  Notice  on  Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.8.  8yo.  pp.  viii.,  24  and  82.  With  two  Autotype  Plates  and 
WoodcuU.    7s,  6d. 

Thomas. — The  Thbobt  and  Practice  op  Creole  Gbahmar.     By  J.  J. 

Thomas.   Port  of  Spain  ^Trinidad),  1869.   J  vol.  8vo.  bds.  pp.  viii.  and  185.  J2r. 

Thorbum. — ^Bann^  ;  or,  Our  Afghdn  Frontier.  By  S.  8.  Thoeburn, 
I.C.S.,  Settlement  Officer  of  the  Bannd  District.     8yo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  480. 

Thorpe. — ^DiPLOMATARnrM  Anglicum  -^vi  Saxonici.    A  Collection  of 

£nglish  Charters,  from  the  reign  of  King  iEthelberht  of  Kent,  AD.,  DCY.,  to 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Containing:  I.  Miscellaneous  Charters.  II. 
Wills.  III.  Guilds.  IV.  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a  Transla- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Tiiorpb,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature 
at  Leyden.    8to.  pp.  xlii.  and  682,  cloth.     1865.    £1  Is, 

TindalL — A  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  op  thb  Nam  aqua- Hottentot 
Lanouaob.  By  IIbnet  Tindall,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  8vo.  pp.  124,  sewed.  6«. 

Triibner's  Bibliotheca  Sanscrita.  A  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture, chiefly  printed  in  Europe.  To  which  is  added  a  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit 
Works  printed  in  India;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Pali  Books.  Constantly  for  sale 
by  Triibner  &  Co.    Cr.  8to.  sd  ,  pp.  84.    2t.  6J. 

Tnunpp. — Grammar  of  the  Pasto,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  oom- 
pared  with  the  Irunian  and  North-Indian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpp. 
8yo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  412.    21  s, 

Tnunpp. — Grammar  op  the  Sindhi  Language.  Compared  with  the 
Sanskrit- Prakrit  and  the  Cognate  Indian  Vernaculars.  By  Dr.  Ebnbst 
TuuMPP.  Printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  GoYcrnment  for  India.  Demy 
8yo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi,  and  590.     lbs. 

Van  der  Tank. — Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagast  Lakguagb 

By  H.  N.  TAN  DEB  TuuK.     8yo.,  pp.  28,  sewed.     Is, 

Van  der  Tnnk. — Short  Account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  BELONoiNe 
TO  THB  Royal  Asiatic  SociBTY.  By  H  N.  van  dbuTuuk.  8yo.,  pp.52.  2s.  64, 

Vedarthayatna  (The) ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Interpret  the  Yedas.  A 
Marathi  and  English  Translation  of  the  Rig  Yeda,  with  the  Original  Safikhita 
and  Pada  Texts  in  Sanskrit.  Purts  I.  to  XII.  8yo.  pp.  1—313.  Price  is,  6d, 
each. 

Vuhnu-Pnrana  (The)  ;  a  System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 
Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  other  Par&oas.     By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  Boden  Pit>- 
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feasor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Fitzedward 
Hall.  In  6  vob.  8yo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  czL  and  200 ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  343 ;  Vol.  III., 
pp.  348 ;  Vol  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth ;  VoL  V.  pp.  392,  doth.     lOt.  6d,  each. 

Vol.  v.,  Part  2,  containing  the  Index,  compiled  by  Fitzedward  HaU.    Cloth.    12«. 
Wade. — ^YiI-Yen  TziJ-Ebh  Chi.      A  progressiye  course  designed  to 

assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  spoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department  In  eight  parts,  with  Key,  Syllabary,  and  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Wadb,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannie 
Majesty's  Legation,  Peking.  3  vols.  4to.  ProgntesiTO  Course,  pp.  xx.  296  and 
16  $  SylUbary,  pp.  126  and  86  ;  Writing  Exercises,  pp.  48 ;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.     £4. 

Wade. — WiN-CHiEK  Tzu-Erh  Chi.     A  series  of  papers  selected  as 

specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the  language, 
as  written  by  the  officials  of  China.  In  sixteen  parts,  with  Key.  Vol.  I.  By 
Thomas  F&ancisWadb,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation 
at  Peking.    4to.y  half-cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  455 ;  and  iv  ,  72,  and  52.    £  1  16c. 

Wake. — Chapters  on  Man.  With  the  Outlines  of  a  Science  of  com- 
paratlTe  Psychology.  By  C.  Staniland  Wakb,  Fellow  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London.    Crown  8to.  pp.  viii.  and  344,  cloth.    78,  6d, 

Watson. — Index  to  the  I^atitb  and  Scientific  Kaues  of  Indian  and 

OTHER  Eastbrn  ECONOMIC  PLANTB  AMD  PRODUCTS,  originally  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  By  John 
FouBBB  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc,  Reporter  on  th« 
Products  of  India.    Imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  650.    £1  lU,  6d, 

Weber. — On  the  Ramatana.     By  Dr.  Axbbeght  Webbe,  Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  Grerman  by  the  Rev.  O.  C.  Boyd,  M  .A.  Reprinted  from 
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Wedgwood. — A  Dictionaby  of  English  Etymolooy.    By  Henslbigh 
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Wedgwood. — On  the  Obioin  of  Language.  By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 

late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  172,  doth. 
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West. — Glossaby  and  Indfjl  of  the  Pahlavi  Texts  of  the  Book  op 

Arda  Viraf,  The  Tale  of  Gosht-I  Fryano,  The  Hadokht  Nosk,  and  to  some 
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Asa's  QloBsarv  to  the  Arda  Yiraf  Namak,  and'  from  the  Original  Texts,  wun 
Notes  on  Pahlavi  Grammar.  By  K.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Revised  by  Maktin 
IIauo,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of  the  Oovemmont  of  Bombay.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  viii.  and  362.    268, 

Wheeler. — The  Histoby  of  India  feok  the  Eabliest  Ages.    By  J* 

Talboyb  Whcblbb,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Record  Commission,  author  of 
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Vol.  IV.   Part  II.    In  the  press. 
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Wheeler. — Jouhnal  op  a  Voyage  tip  the  Irkawaddy  to  Mandalay  and 

Bhamo.     By  J.  Talboys  Whbeler.    8to.  pp.  104,  sewed.     1871.    Ss.  6d. 

Whitney. — OEiEin'AL  and  Linguistic   Studies.     First  Series.    The 

Veda ;  the  Avesta ;  the  Science  of  Language.  By  William  Dwioht  Whitney, 
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Whitney. — Okiental  and  Linguistic  Studies.    By  W.  D.  Whitney, 
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Whitney. — Atharva  Veda  PrIti^Xkhya  ;  or,  (^annskiyi  Caturadhyd- 
ytk&  (The).  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  William  D.  Whitnbt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College.    8vo.  pp.  286,  boards.    £\  lU.  6d. 

Whitney. — Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  :  Twelve  Lectures 
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angmented  by  an  Analysis.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  d04.     10«.  6d. 

^  WHitney. — Language  and  its  Study,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Indo-Europcan  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by  W.  D.  Whitnby, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Talc  College. 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables  of  Declension  and  Conjugation, 
Grimm's  Law  with'  Illustration,  and  an  Index,  by  the  Eov.  R.  Mokbis,  M.A., 
LL.D.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  zxii.  and  818.    5s. 

Whitney. — Surya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the):    A  Text-book  of 

Hindu  Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes 
and  Tables,  Calculations  of  Eclipses,  a  Stellar  Map,  and  Indexes.  By  W.  O. 
Wbitnst.    8to.  pp.  It.  and  354,  boards.    £1  \U.  6d, 

Whitney.— rTXirTiRfYA-PRiTi^iKHYA,     with    its    Commentary,     the 

TribhCishyaratna :  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  W.  D.  Whitnbt,  Prof. 
of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.     8to.  pp.  409.     1871.    £l  5s. 

Williams. — A  Dictionary,    English    and    Sanscrit.     By   Monier 

Williams,  M.A.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.     4to.  pp.  xii.  862,  cloth.     1851.     £3  3t, 

Williams. — ^A  SANSKRrr-ijNGLisH  Dictionary,  Etymologically  and 
philologicall^  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Enghsh,  ana  other  cognate  Indo-European  Langaagcs.  By  Munisb. 
Williams,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.    4to.  cloth.    £4  14«.  6d, 

Williams. — A  Practical  Grammar  op  the  Sanskrit  Language,  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  of 
English  Students,  by  Monibr  Williams,  M.A.  1877.  Fourth  Edition, 
Reyised.    8vo.  cloth.     15*. 
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arranged  according  to  the  Wu-Fang  Yuen  Yin,  With  the  pronunciation  of  the 
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Wilson. — Select  Specimens  op  the  Theathe  of  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson, 
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Wilson. — T^E  Present  State  of  the  Cultivation  op  Oriental 
LiTBRATURB.  A  Lccturc  delivered  at  the  Meeting  of  th^  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  the  Director,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson.  Svo.  pp.  26,  sewed. 
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enlarged  Alphabet  of  Forty  Letters.  With  Specimen.  By  George  Withers. 
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Manners  and  Sentiments  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  from  the  Illuminations  in  contemp6rary 
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